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CUM  TABULIS,ANIMUM  CEN80&I8  SUMBT  HONESTI.— -£for. 

Ameriean  Ornithology,  or  the  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  the  United  Stttet, 
illustrated  with  plates,  engraved  and  coloured  from  oifginal  drawings,  taken 
horn  nature,  by  Alexander  Wibon,  vol.  y.  p.  122.   Bradford  and  Inakeep. 


«^       Thk  appearance  of  this  fifth  volume  is  an  honourable  proof 
>  of  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  the  author,  to  whom  our  couB- 
^^try  is  under  singular  obligations.    Before  his  residence  among 

us,  our  Ornithology  was  abandoned  to  foreign  naturalists,  in. 
^  whose  meagre  descriptions  we  scarcely  recognised  any  of  the 
.  objects  with  which  we  are  most  familiar.  But  Mr.  Wilson  has 
^  not  only  introduced  to  our  notice  and  domesticated  as  it  were, 
^  a  number  of  birds  hitherto  imperfectly  known,  but  he  has  re- 
^   vealed  the  wonderful  riches  of  our  country,  which  till  now  had 

been  hidden  in  obscdrity.  The  American  Oraitfiology  is  indeed 
I  almost  a  literary  phenomenon.  The  author  did  not  sit  down  in 
Q    the  leisure  of  his  cabinet,  to  systematize  the  labours  of  other 

travellers;  he  was  not  aided  by  scientific  friends,  nor  patronised  by 
0  the  munificence  of  government.  He  came  among  us,  a  solitary, 
^    unprotected  individual,  and  carried  by  an  enthusiastic  ardour 
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for  his  favourite  studies^  traversed  almost  the  whole  of  the  Uni- 
ted States:— -on  foot,  alone,  under  every  inconvenience  and 
privation,  he  explored  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  forests;  he 
sought  the  birds  in  their  native  haunts;  he  studied  their  natural 
character  and  habits  before  they  degenerate  into  civilization,  and 
uniting  the  skill  of  an  artist,  to  the  science  of  a  naturalist,  drew 
on  the  spot  the  most  exact  delineations  of  the  feathered  tribes. 
This  rich. collection  he  is  now  communicating  to  the  public,  in 
a  manner  equally  honourable  to  himself  and  to  our  country.  If, 
indeed,  there  be  any  American  desirous  of  proving  the  progress  of 
the  arts  in  this  new  region,  he  could  not  carry  with  him  to  Eu- 
rope, a  more  emphatic  proof  than  the  American  prnithology. 
Wherever  it  has  been  seen  in  Cfreat  Britain,  it  has  excited  the 
highest  approbation  among  the  most  competent  judges,  mingled 
with  surprise  that  a  production  so  exquisite  should  issue  from 
the  American  press.  These  ample  testimonies  which  we  hap- 
pen to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  render  us  the 
more  desirous  of  making  the  work  generally  known  among  our 
readers,  and  of  contributing  to  its  universal  circulation 

With  respect  to  the  mere  mechanical  execution,  this  work 
stands,  we  believe,  at  the  very  head  of  all  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  America:  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  work  of  Be- 
wick, has  scarcely  an  equal  among  the  Ornithological  publica- 
tions of  £ngland.   So  faithful,  indeed,  are  the  delineations;  so 
happy  has  Mr.  Wilson  been  in  seizing  the  peculiarities  of  every 
bird  in  his  collection,  that  not  only  the  colour,  the  plumage,  and 
the  figure,  but  the  physiognomy,  the  gestures,  the  characteristic 
movements,  and  positions,  are  preserved  with  an  accuracy,  which, 
at^  glance,  renders  us  familiar  with  its  character.  These  traits 
are  transmitted  with  equal  elegance  by  the  engravers;  and  the 
paper,  the  type,  and  every  thing  connected  with  the  impression, 
reflects  the  highest  honour  on  those  concerned  in  it.  These  are, 
however,  subordinate  considerations  in  comparison  with  the 
stock  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
birds  of  the  United  States;  for,  his  work  will,  when  completed, 
form  the  best,  and  the  only  collection  on  that  subject.  The 
four  previous  volumes  have  been  filled  with  descriptions  and  en- 
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grarings  of  a  great  number  of  birds,  which,  as  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  work  was  published,  did  not  permit  a  ge- 
nerical  arrangement,  it  would  exceed  our  limits  to  enumerate. 
There  will  yet  remain  for  the  sixth  volume,  the  woodcock,  snipe, 
partridge,  rail,  pheasant,  a  number  of  hawks,  owls,  vultures,  and 
other  new  and  interesting  subjects.  With  the  seventh  will  com* 
mence  the  order  of  grallse  or  waders,  and  the  work  will  be 
extended  to  ten  entire  volumes,  which  will  complete  the  Ameri- 
can Ornithology.  The  contents  of  the  volume  more  immediate- 
ly before  us,  do  not  yield,  either  in  variety  or  interest,  to  any  of 
the  preceding.  Besides  engravings  and  descriptions  of  several 
species  of  swallows,  the  beautiful  turtle-dove,  the  plaintivp 
whip-poor-will,  and  several  hawks,  the  passenger-pigeon,  thi 
brown  lark,  different  warblers,  the  hermit  and  tawny  thrush, 
the  little  sand-piper,  the  purple  finch,  red  owl,  ringed-plover, 
red  start,  and  purple  martin,  are  all  introduced.  Of  these,  we 
shall,  at  present,  extract  some  of  the  history  of  the  barp* 
swallow,  not  only  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son, but  because  we  are  anxious  lo  preserve  the  testimony  of  so 
narrow  an  observer,  as  to  the  hibernation  of  this  bird,  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  great  controversy. 

Barn  SvaUow.'-^lIirundo  Americana* 

**  There  are  but  few  persons  in  the  United  Suus  unacquainted  with  this  gaj, 
innocent*  and  active  little  lu'd.  Indeed  the  whole  tribe  are  so  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  suiaU  birds,  by  their  swee{Mng  rapidity  of  flight,  their  peculiar  aerial 
evolutions  of  wing  over  our  fields  and  rivers,  and  through  our  veiy  streets,,  from 
morning  tiU  night,  that  the  light  of  heaven  itself,  the  sk}*,  the  u'ees,  or  any  othSr 
common  objects  of  nature,  are  not  better  known  than  the  swallows.  We  wel- 
come their  first  appearance  witli  delist,  as  the  faithful  harbingers  and  compa- 
nions of  flowery  spring,  and  iniddy  summer;  and  when,  after  a  long,  froA-boand 
and  boisterous  winter,  we  hear  it  announced,  that  The  rtoaUowt  are  tarm^^ 
what  a  train  of  charming  ideas  are  associated  with  the  simple  tidings! 

"  The  wonderful  activity  displayed  by  these  birds  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  slow  habiu  of  most  other  animals.  It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether 
among  the  whole  feathered  tribes  which  heaven  has  formed  to  adorn  this  part  of 
creation,  there  be  any  that,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  pass  over  an  equal  extent  of 
surface  with  the  swallow.  Let  a  persoa  take  his  stand  on  a  fine  summer  evening 
Vf  a  new  mown  field,  meadow  or  river  shore  for  a  short  time,  and  among  the 
nameroos  individuals  of  this  tribe  that  flit  before  him,  fix  his  eye  on  «  j^artioular 
me,  and  foOovi  for  a  while,  all  iu  circiiitoiu  labyrinths— iu  eztensiYe  iwMps— 
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ib  niddciiy  npkl)]r  rtiteimted  iis4ag  exeunioiif,  little  inferior  to  the  lightning 
Itself,  and  then  attempt  hj  the  powert  of  mathematies  to  calculate  the  length  of 
the  firiooi  linet  it  describes.  Alas!  even  his  omnipotent  fliudons  irould  avail 
him  IttUe  here,  and  he  would  soon  abandon  the  task  in  despair.  Yet,  that  some 
definite  conception  may  be  formed  of  this  extent,  let  us  suppose,  that  this 
little  bird  flies,  in  his  usual  -way,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  a  minute,  which,  from 
the  many  experiments  I  hare  made,  I  believe  to  be  within  die  truth;  and  that  he 
is  so  engaged  for  ten  hours  every  day;  and  further,  that  this  active  life  is  extend- 
ed to  ten  yean  (many  of  our  small  birds  being  known  to  live  much  longer  even 
in  a  state  of  domestication),  the  amount  of  aD  these,  allowing  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  to  a  year,  would  give  us  twQ  million  one  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand miles;  upwards  of  eighty-seven  times  the  circumference  of  the  globe!  Yet 
this  little  -winged  teraphy  if  I  may  so  speak,  who,  in  a  few  days,  and  at  will,  can 
piss  from  the  borders  of  the  arctic  regions  to  the  torrid  zone,  is  forced  when  win- 
ter approaches  to  descend  to  the  bottoms  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  mill  ponds  to  burj 
itself  in  the  mud  with  eels  and  snappbg  turtles;  or  to  creep  ingloriously  into  a  ca- 
tem,  a  rat  hole,  or  a  hollow  tree,  there  to  doze  with  snakes,  toads,  and  other  rep- 
tiles  until  the  return  of  spring!  Is  not  this  true  ye  wise  men  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, who  have  published  so  many  cr ecS^  narratives  on  this  subject!  The  geese,  the 
ducks,  the  catbird,  and  even  the  wren  which  creeps  about  our  outhouses  m  sum- 
mer like  «  mouse,  are  all  acknowledged  to  be  migratory,  and  to  pass  to  southern 
regions  at  the  approach  of  winter; — ^the  swallow  alone,  on  whom  heaven  has  con- 
ferred superior  powers  of  wing,  must  sink  in  torpidity  at  the  bottom  of  our 
rivers,  or  doze  all  winter  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth.  1  am  myself  something  of 
a  traveller,  and  foreign  countries  afford  many  novel  sights:  should  I  assert,  that 
in  some  of  my  peregrinations  I  had  met  with  a  nation  of  Indians,  all  of  whom,  old 
and  youngs  4t  the  commencement  of  cold  weather,  descend  to  the  bottom  of  their* 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  there  remain  until  the  breaking  up  of  frost;  nay,  should  I 
afilrm,  that  thousands  of  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  regnlariy  un- 
dergo the  same  semi-annual  submersion — that  I  myself  had  fished  up  a  whole  fis- 
mily  of  these  from  the  bottom  of  Schuylkill,  where  they  had  lain  torpid  all  winter, 
carried  them  home,  and  brought  them  all  comfortably  to  themselves  again. 
I  even  publish  this  in  the  learned  pages  of  the  transactions  of  our  Philo- 
society,  who  would  believe  me?  Is  then  the  organization  of  a  swallow 
IfM  delicate  than  that  of  a  man?  Can  a  bird,  whose  vital  functions  are  destroyed 
by  a  short  privation  of  pure  air  and  its  usual  food,  sustain  for  six  months,  a  situa- 
tion where  the  most  robust  man  would  perish  in  a  few  hours  or  minutes?  Away 
with  such  absurdities!— 'They  are  unworthy  of  a  serious  refutation.  I  should  be 
pleased  to  meet  with  a  man  who  has  been  personally  more  conversant  with  birds 
than  myself  who  has  followed  them  in  their  wide  and  devious  route»— studied 
thdr  various  manner»--mingled  with  and  marked  their  peculiarities  more  than  X 
haTe  dsmi  yet  IhemirMU  of  a  rtsuscitatad  swallow,  in  tiie  depth  of  winter,  from 
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Ibe  bottom  of  a  mill  pond,  is,  I  taukm,  a  pheinmieBCRi  in  oniitliologj  that  I  have 
aerer  met  with. 

What  better  eridence  fatye  we^  that  tbeie  fle«t-wiBged  tribes,  instead  of 
lowing  tha  natoral  and  aeknowledged  migrations  of  many  otber  birds,  lie  torpid 
iQ  vmter  in  hollow  trees,  eaves  and  other  snbtemneons  recesses?  That  the 
ahinmey  swallow,  in  the  early  part  of  sommer,  may  hanreheen  Sound  in  a  hollow 
tree,  and  in  great  numbers  too,  is  not  denied;  snob  being  in  some  plaees  of  the 
•ountry  (as  win  be  shown  in  the  history  ci  that  species,)  their  actual  plaees  of 
rendesmos,  on  their  first  arriral,  and  their  common  roosting  place  long  after;  or 
that  the  bank  swallows,  also,  soon  after  their  arriral,  in  the  early  part  <tf  springs 
may  be  ehSOed  by  the  cold  mornings  which  we  frequently  experience  at  that  sea-, 
son,  and  be  foond  in  this  state  in  their  holes,  I  would  as  Httie  dispute;  but  that  ei- 
ther the  one  or  the  odier  has  erer  been  fonnd,  in  the  ndtkt  of  rrinter,  in  a  state  of 
twrpidky,  I  do  not,  cannot  believe.  Millions  of  trees  of  all  dimensions  are  cat 
down  every  fidl  and  winter  of  this  country,  where,  in  their  proper  season,  swal- 
lows swarm  aroond  us.  Is  it  therefore  in  the  least  probable  that  we  should,  only 
•nee  or  twice  in  an  age,  have  no  other  evidence  than  one  or  two  st^taiy  and 
very  sospicioas  reports  of  a  Mr.  Somebody  having  made  a  discovery  of  this  kind? 
If  eaves  were  their  places  of  winter  retreat,  perhaps  no  country  on  earth  could 
•apply  them  with  a  greater  choice.  I  have  myself  explored  many  of  these  in  variooa 
parts  of  the  United  States  both  in  winter  and  in  spring,  particulariy  in  that  singu- 
lar tract'  of  country  in  Kentucky,  called  die  BarrtM,  where  some  of  these 
sabterraneoos  caverns  are  several  miles  in  length,  lofty  and  capacious,  and  pass 
under  a  large  and  deep  river— have  conversed  with  the  saltpetre  w<nrkers  by 
whom  they  are  tenanted;  but  never  heard  or  met  with  one  instance  of  a  swallow 
having  been  found  there  in  winter.  These  people  treated  such  reports  with 
ridieale. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  greater  number  of  experiments  have  not  been 
BUde,  keeping  Hve  swallows  throngh  the  winter,  to  convince  these  believers 
in  the  torpidity  of  birds,  of  their  mistake.  That  dass  of  cold-blooded  animals 
•which  are  known  to  become  torpid  during  winter,  and  of  which  hundreds  and 
thoasands  are  found  every  season,  are  subject  to  the  same  when  kept  in  a  suita- 
ble room  for  etperiment  How  is  it  with  swallows  in  this  respect?  Much  power- 
fill  testimony  mif^t  be  produced  on  this  point;  the  following  experiments  recent- 
ly made  by  Mr.  James  Pearson  of  London,  and  communicated  by  sir  John  Treve- 
lyn,  bart  to  Mr.  Bevirick,  the  celebrated  engraver  in  wood,  will  be  sufficient  for 
eor  present  purpose,  and  throw  great  light  on  this  part  of  the  sul^ct^ 

'  Five  or  six  of  these  birds  were  taken  about  the  Utter  end  of  August,  1784, 
b  a  bat  fowfing  net  at  night;  they  were  put  separatdy  into  small  cages,  and  fed 
widi  ftightingftie^s  food:  in  a  about  a  week  or  ten  days  they  took  food  of  them- 
fehcs;  they  were  then  put  altogether  faito  a  deep  oage,  four  feet  long^  with^  grml 

•  8se  Bewisk'a  Britidi  Bii4h  ToU  i.  p.  t»4. 
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at  the  bottom;  a  brotd  aludlov  p*n  with  water  was  pUeed  in  it,  in  which  they 
•ometimet  washed  themselves,  and  seemed  muth  strengthened  by  it  One  day 
Mr.  Pearson  observed  that  they  went  into  the  water  with  unusual  eagerness,  hur- 
lying  in  and  out  again  repeatedly  with  sueh  swiftness  as  if  they  had  been  sudden- 
ly seised  .wi^  a  frenzy.  Being  anxiouiif  to  see  the  result,  he  left  them  to  them- 
selves about  half  an  hour»  and  going  to  the  cage  again  found  them  all  huddled  to- 
gether in  a  corner  apparently  dead;  the  eage  was  then  placed  ai  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  fire,  Vhen  only  two  of  them  recovered  and  were  as  healthy  as  be- 
fore— the  rest  died.  The  two  remaining  ones  were  allowed  to  wash  themselves 
occasionally  for  a  short  time  only;  >ut  their  feet  sooif  after  became  swelled  and 
^inflamed,  which  Mr.  P.  attributed  to  their  perching,  and  they  died  about  Qhrist- 
mas.  Thus  the  first  year's  experiment  was  in  some  measure  lost  Not  discou- 
raged by  the  failure  of  this,  Mr.  P.  determined  to  make  a  second  trial  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  from  a  strong  desire  of  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  going 
into  a  state  of  torpidity.  Accordingly  the  next  season  having  taken  some  more 
birds  he  put  them  into  the  cage,  and  in  every  respect  pursued  the  same  methods 
as  with  the  last;  but  to  guard  their  feet  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  damp  and 
cold  he  covered  the  perches  with  flannel,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  observe  that 
die  birds  throve  extremely  well;  they  sung  their  song  during  the  winter,  and  sooft 
after  Christmas  began  to  moult,  which  they  got  through  without  any  difficult,  and 
lived  three  or  four  years,  regularly  moulting  every  year  at  the  usual  time.  On  the 
renewal  of  their  feathers  it  appeared  that  their  tails  were  forked  exactly  the  same 
as  in  those  birds  which  return  hither  in  the  spring,  and  in  every  respect  their  ap- 
pearance was  the  same.  These  birds,  says  Mr.  Pearson,  were  exhibited  to  the 
society  for  promoting  natural  history,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  February,  1786,  at 
the  time  thej  were  in  a  deep  moult,  during  a  severe  frost,  when  the  snow  was  om 
the  ground.  Minutes  of  this  circumstance  were  entered  in  the  books  of  the  so- 
ciety. These  birds  died  at  last  from  neglect,  during  a  long  illness  which  Mr. 
Pearson  had:  they  died  in  the  summer.  Mr.  P.  concludes  his  very  interesting 
account  in  these  words:  January  flOth,  1797,  I  have  now  in  my  hous^  No.  21, 
Great  Newport  street.  Long  Acre,  four  swallows  in  moult,  in  as  perfect  liealth 
as  any  birds  ever  appeared  to  be  when  moulting 

"  The  bam  swallow  of  the  United  States  has  hitherto  been  considered  by  many 
writers  as  the  same  with  die  common  chimn<!y  swallow  of  Europe.  They  differ 
however  considerably,  in  colour,  as  well  as  in  habits;  the  European  species  having 
the  belly  and  vent  white,  the  American  species  those  parts  of  a  bright  ehesnut;  the 
former  building  in  the  comers  of  chimneys,  near  the  top,  the  latter  never  in  suek 
places;  but  usually  in  bams,  sheds,  and  other  outhoiuses,  on  beams,  braces,  raf- 
ters, &c.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  theSe  constant  differences  of  manners  and  mark- 
ings in  one  and  the  ssane  bii-d;  I  shall  therefore  take  the  liber^  of  considering 
the  present  as  a  sepamte  and  distinct  species. 

**  The  bam  swallow  arrives  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  south, 
on  the  last  week  in  Mareh^  or  die  first  week  in  April,  and  passes  op  to  the  north 
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ai&r,  at  least*  as  the  river  St  Lawrenoe.   On  the  east  side  of  the  great  range  of 
4e  Afleghan^y  they  are  dispersed  Tery  generally  over  the  country,  wherever 
d^re  are  hahitatioos»  even  to  the  summit  of  high  mountains;  but,  on  account  of 
the  greater  eoldness  of  such  situations,  are  usually  a  week  or  two  later  in  making 
their  appearance  there.  On  the  sixteenth  of  May  bebg  on  a  shooting  expedition 
on  the  top  of  Pocano  mountain*  Northampton,  when  the  ice  on  that  and  on  several 
SQceessive  mornings  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  I  observed  with 
snrprise  a  psir  of  these  swallows  which  had  taken  up  their  abode  on  a  miserable 
tabin  there.    It  was  then  about  sun-rise,  the  ground  white  with  hoar  frost,  and 
the  male  was  twitting  on  the  roof  by  the  tide  of  his  mate  with  great  sprightli- 
aeas.   The  man  of  the  house  told  me  that  a  single  pair  came  regularly  there 
every  aeason,  and  built  their  nest  on  a  projecting  beam  under  the  eaves,  about 
iix  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground.    At  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  in  a  large 
ban  belonging  to  the  tavern  there,  I  counted  upwards  of  twenty  nests,  all  seem- 
iaglr  occopied.    In  the  woods  they  are  never  met  with;  but  as  you  approach  a 
fsrm  they  soon  catch  the  eye,  cutting  their  gambols  in  the  air.    Scarcely  a 
ham,  to  which  these  birds  can  find  access,  is  without  them;  and  as  pubHc  feeling 
is  universally  in  their  favour,  they  are  seldom  or  never  disturbed.   The  proprie- 
tor ctf  the  bam  last  mentioned,  a  German,  assured  me,  that  if  a  man  permitted 
the  swallows  to  be  shot  hU  cows  would  give  bloody  milk,  and  also  that  no  barn 
where  swallowa  frequented  would  ever  be  struck  with  lightning;  and  I  nodded  as- 
sent  When  the  tenets  of  superstition  "lean  to  the  side  of  humanity,"  one  can 
readily  respect  them.    On  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany  these  birds  become 
more  rare.    In  travelling  through  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennesee,  from 
Lexington  to  the  Tennesee  river,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  I  did  not  see 
a  angle  individual  of  this  species;  though  the  purple  martin,  and,  in  some  places, 
ibe  bank  swaUow  was  numerous.*' 

This  specimen  will  convey  an  idea  of  Mr.  Wilson's  manner 
of  wntingy  which,  although  sometimes  not  very  fastidious,  and 
occasionally  perhaps  too  colloquial  for  a  work  of  science,  has  about 
it  an  originality  and  a  stamp  oT  truth,  which  is  of  far  greater 
importance.  He  tells  his  story  without  any  affectation,  and  always 
speaks  with  the  strong  convictions  of  an  actual  observer.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  strain  of  enthusiasm  for  hb  science,  and  a  warmth  of 
feeling  and  affection  for  the  objects  of  it  pervading  his  work, 
y  which  has  struck  us  with  great  pleasure.    Such  indeed  is  the 
Cttcination  which  surrounds  all  the  works  of  Nature,  that  we 
cannot  long  study  her  productions  without  acquiring  a  sort  of 
fondness  for  them.   The  very  plants  become  acquaintances;  we 
{radually  love  what  we  are  accustomed  to  protect,  and  when 
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the  animated  creation  are  grateful  for  eur  atteotioost  and  de« 
monatrate  thetr  attaclunenty  it  would  be  strange  if  we  did  not 
return  their  affection.  In  the  feathered  tribe»  parUcularly, 
there  is  so  much  of  beauty^  of  grace,  and  of  delicacy  to  admire^ 
that  the  passion  for  ornithology  is  not  only  pardonable,  but  in 
the  highest  degree  laudable,  since,  while  it  supplies  us  with 
useful  or  innocent  occupation,  it  fills  us  with  amiable  feelings 
for  an  interesting  class  of  beings,  to  whom  it  secures  also  kind- 
ness, and  affectionate  treatment.  This  partiality  for  the  feebler 
races  of  animals  u  at  all  times  with  us,  an  unequirocal  proof  of 
goodness  of  heart,  and  we  confess  that  we  have  been  more  se- 
duced by  Mr.  Wilson's  affectionate  manner  of  describing  his 
fiiTOurites,  the  interest  he  seems  to  have  taken  in  every  thing 
which  concerns  them,  his  little  characteristic  stories,  intermia* 
fled  with  his  own  adventure^  than  by  all  the  pcmp  and  dignity 
of  scientific  investigation.  We  shall  close  thb  short  notice 
by  an  extract  from  the  account  of  a  bird  which,  though  familiar 
to  most  of  us,  has. not  before  been  so  well  described;  and  con- 
clude with  our  best  wishes  for  the  successful  continuation  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  labours. 

^*  This  is  a  singular  and  reiy  celebrated  species,  muTersally  noted  OTer  the 
greater  part  of  the  Unhed  States  for  the  load  reiterations  of  his  fiiTourite  oafl 
in  spring;  and  jet  personaUy  he  is  but  little  known,  most  people  being  unable  to 
distinguish  this  from  the  nigfat^wk,  when  both  are  placed  before  them; 
and  some  insisting  that  ihtj  are  the  same.   This  being  the  case,  it  beeomes  th« 
duty  of  his  historian  to  give  a  fiiU  and  faithful  delineatioa  of  his  character  and  pe- 
culiarity of  manners,  that  his  existence  as  a  distinct  and  independent  species  ma^  j 
BO  longer  be  doubted,  nor  bis  storj  mingled  oonfiisedlj  with  that  of  another.    1  ] 
trust  that  those  best  acquainted  with  him  win  bear  witness  to  the  fidelity  of  the  J 
portrait.  ^ 
On  or  about  the  twen^-fifth  of  April,  if  the  season  be  not  uncommoolj'  I 
cold,  the  whip-poor-will  is  first  heard  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  evenings  « 
as  the  dusk  of  twilight  commences,  or  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  dawn  has  brbke.  ^ 
In  the  state  of  Kentucky  I  first  heard  this  bird  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  near  tbe^  | 
town  of  DanviUe.  The  notes  of  this  solitary  bird,  from  the  ideas  which  are  natural.  J 
ly  associated  with  them,  seem  like  the  Toioe  of  an  old  friend,  and  are  listendd  to^ 
by  almost  aU  with  great  interest.  At  first  they  issue  from  some  retired  part  cAfee 
wood%  tfie  glen  or  mouataia;  im  a  few  efeaings  perhaps  we  hear  them  firam  ike 
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adjoining  «oppice— the  garden  fence— the  road  before  the  door,  and  eTenfrom  the 
roof  of  the  dveUing-home,  long  after  the  fiunilj  have  retired  to  reit..  Some  of 
the  more  ignoratnt  and  superstitiouB  consider  this  near  approach  as  forebo(Ung  no 
good  to  the  familj,  nothing  leas  than  sickness,  misfortune,  or  death  to  some  of 
its  members;  these  visita,  however,  so  often  oecur  vithoat  anj  bad  eonaequeneet, 
that  this  saperBtidons  dread  seems  on  the  decline. 

**  He  is  nov  a  regular  aeqoaintanoe.  Ever/  mombg  and  evening  his  shrill 
and  nfid  repetitions  are  heard  ftiHn  the  acyoining  woods,  and  when  two  or  more 
are  calling  oat  at  the  same  time,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  pairing  season,  and  at 
BO  great  distance  6rom  each  other,  the  noise,  mingling  with  the  echoes  from  the 
monntains,  is  reaUjr  snrprising.  Strangers,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  these 
birds  are  numerous,  find  it  almost  impossible  for  some  time  to  sleep;  while  to 
those  long  aeq^uinted  with  them,  the  sound  often  serves  as  a  hillabjr  to  assist 
their  repose. 

"  These  notet  seem  pretty  plainly  to  articulate  the  words  which  have  been 
generally  applied  to  them,  vk^poot-mU^  the  first  and  last  syllables  bemg  ut- 
tered with  great  emphaaia,  and  the  whole  in  about  a  second  to  each  repetitioo; 
but  when  two  or  aaore  males  meet,  their  i^hip-poor-will  altercations  become  much 
more  ra^  and  incessant,  as  if  each  were  straining  to  overpower  or  silence  the 
other.  When  near,  you  often  hear  an  introductory  cluck  between  the  notea. 
At  these  times,  aa  well  aa  at  almost.all  others,  they  fly  low,  not  more  than  a  few 
ieet  from  the  surface,  akimmiog  about  the  house  and  before  the  door,  alighting, 
on  the  wood  pUe,  or  settling  on  the  roof.  Towards  midnight  they  generally  be* 
come  silent,  unk^jBs  in  dear  moo^light^  when  they  are  heard  with  little  intermis- 
sion till  mocmng.  If  there  be  a  creek  near,  with  high  precipitous  bushy  banks, 
they  are  anre  to  be  fioond  in  such  aftuatioos.  During  the  day  they  si^in  the  most 
retired,  solitary  and  deep  shaded  parts  of  the  woods,  generally  on  high  ground, 
where  they  repose  in  silence.  When  disturbed,  they  rise  within  a  few  feet, 
sail  low  and  slowly  through  the  woods  for  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and  generally 
settle  CO  a  low  branch  or  on  the  ground.  Their  sight  appears  deficient  during  tha 
day,  as,  Kke  owls,  they  seem  then  to  want  that  vivacity  for  which  they  are  ^listio- 
gui^cd  ia  the  morning  and  evening  twilight.  They  are  rarely  shot  at,  or  mo- 
lested; and  from  being  thus  transiently  seen  in  the  obscurity  of  dusk,  or  in  the 
deep  umbrage  of  the  woodsy  no  wonder  their  particular  markings  of  plumage 
tkould  be  so  little  kncnm,  or  that  tliey  ahould  be  confounded  with  the  night- 
hawk,  whom  in  general  appearance  they  so  much  resemble.  Tl\e  female  be- 
pia  to  lay  about  the  second  week  in  May,  selecting  for  this  purpose  the  most 
unfrequented  part  of  the  wood,  often  where  some  brush,  old  logs,  heaps  of  leaves, 
*c  had  been  lybig,  and  always  on  a  dry  situation.  The  eggs  are  deposited  on 
4e  groond,  or  on  the  leaves,  not  Ae  slightest  appearance  of  a  nest  being  ti- 
Theae  are  uauaUy  two  in  number,  in  shape  mueh  retembling  those  of  the 
VOL.  rnv  B 
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night-hawk,  but  haying  the  ground  color  much  darker,  *  and  more  thieklj  mar- 
bled with  dark  olive.    The  precise  period  of  incubation  I  am  unable  to  tay. 

"  Early  in  June,  as  soon  as  the  ywmg  appear,  the  notes  of  the  male  osually 
cease,  or  are  heard  but  rarelj.  Towards  the  Intter  part  of  Summer,  a  short 
time  before  these  birds  leave  us,  they  are  flgidn  occasionally  heard;  but  their  call 
is  then  not  so  kmd— much  less  eraphfltical,  and  more  interrupted  than  in  spring. 
Early  in  September  they  move  off  towards  the  south. 

**  The  favourite  places  of  resort  for  these  birds  are  on  high  dry  ntnations;  In 
low  marshy  tracts  of  country,  they  are  seldom  heard.  It  is  probably  on  this  ae- 
count  that  they  are  scarce  on  the  sea  coast  and  its  immediate  naghbonrfaood; 
while  towards  the  mountains  they  are  very  numerous.  The  nSght-hawkt  on  the 
contrary,  delight  in  these  extensive  sea  marshes;  and  are  much  more  ntttakerotts 
there  than  in  the  interior  and  higher  parts  of  the  country.  But  no  where  in  the 
United  States  have  I  found  the  whip-poor-will  in  such  numbers  as  in  that  tract 
of  country  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  called  the  Barrens.  This  appe«ri  to  be 
their  most  congenial  climate  and  place  of  residence.  There>  from  tike  midille  •f 
April  to  the  first  of  June,  as  soon  as  the  evening  twil^t  draws  on,  the  shrfil 
and  confused  clamors  of  these  birds  are  incessant,  and  very  surpriafaig  to  a 
stranger.  Thfey  soon,  however,  become  extremely  agreeable,  the  inbidiitants  lie 
"down  at  night  lulled  by  their  whistlmgs;  and  the  first  approaches  of  dawn  is  an- 
nounced by  a  general  and  lively  chorus  of  the  same  music;  while  the  fidl^toned 
tooting  as  it  is  called  of  the  pinnated  grous,  forms  a  very  pleasing  bass  to  the 
whole. 

*^  I  shall  not,  in  the  manner  of  some,  attempt  to  amuse  the  reader  with  a 
repetition  of  the  unintelKgible  names  given  to  this  bird  by  the  Indians;  or  the  iu- 
perstitiouf  notions  generally  entertained  of  it  by  the  same  people.  These  teem 
as  various  as  the  tribes,  or  even  families  with  which  you  converse;  searcdy  two 
of  them  will  tell  yon  the  same  story.  It  is  easy  however  to  observe,  that  this, 
Ifte  the  owl  and  other  nocturnal  birds,  is  held  by  them  in  a  kind  of  suspicious  awe, 
as  a  bird  with  which  they  with  to  have  as  little  to  do  as  possible.  The  superstition 
of  the  Indian  differs  very  little  from  that  of  an  illiterate  German»  a  Scots  high- 
lander,  or  the  less  informed  of  any  other  nation.  It  suggests  ten  thousand  fiuntastic 
notiotis  to  each,  and  these,  instead  of  being  recorded  with  all  the  punctilio  of  the 
most  important  truths  seem  only  fit  to  be  forgotten.  MHiatever,  among  either  of 
these  people,  is  strange  and  not  comprehended,  is  usually  attributed  to  supenMi- 
tural  agency;  and  an  unexpected  sight,  or  uncommon  incident,  is  often  ominous 
of  good,  but  more  generally  of  bad  fortune,  to  the  parties.  Night,  to  mindr^f 
this  complexion,  brings  with  it  its  kindred  horrors,  it&  apparit'rons,  strange  soqmIs 
and  awful  sights;  and  this  soUtaiy  and  inoffensive  bird  being  a  frequent  wanderer 
In  these  hours  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  is  considered  by  the  Indians  as  being  hj 
habit  and  repute  Kttle  better  than  one  of  i^iem.  AH  those  people,  li^i^ever,  me 
not  so  credulous:  I  have  conversed  with  Indians  who  treated  these  siUy  notions 
with  contempt*' 
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"  The  vhlp-ppor>inU  is  never  seen  during  the  day,  unless  in  circumsUnoes 
such  as  have  been  deseribed.  Their  food  appears  to  be  large  moths,  {!;rasshop- 
pert,  ptsmirea,  and  suck  insects  as  frequent  the  bark  of  old  rotten  and  deeaybg 
timber.  They  are  also  expert  in  darting  after  winged  insects.  They  will  some- 
times skim  in  the  dusk  within  a  few  feet  of  a  person,  uttering  a  kind  of  low  chat- 
ter as  they  pass.  In  their  migrations  north,  and  on  their  return,  they  probal>ly 
stop  a  day  or  two  at  some  of  their  former  stages,  and  do  not  advance  in  one  con- 
tinned  %fat.  The  whipf)oor-will  was  first  heard  this  season  on  the  second  day 
of  May,  in  a  eomer  of  Mr.  Bartram's  woods,  not  far  from  the  house,  and  for  two 
or  ^ree  mornings  after  in  the  same  place,  where  I  also  saw  it.  From  tliis  time 
until  the  beginning  of  September 'thei:e  were  none  of  these  birds  to  be  found* 
withtn  at  least  one  mile  o£  the  place;  though  I  frequently  made  search  for  them.  On 
the  fourth  of  September,  the  whip-poor-will  was  again  heard  for  two  evenings^ 
successisely,  in  the  same  part  of  the  woods.  I  also  heard  several  of  them  passings 
within  the  same  week,  between  dusk  and  nine  o'clock  at  night,  it  being  then  clear 
moonlight.  These  repeated  their  notes  three  or  four  times,  and  were  heard  no 
more.   It  is  hi^ly  probable  that  they  migrate  during  the  evening  and  night. 

"  On  the  qjoestion  is  the  whip-poor-will  and  JBie  night-hawk  one  and  the  same 
bird,  or  are  they  really  two  distinct  species,  there  has  long  been  an  oppoiition  of 
sentiment,  and  many  fruitlesa  disputes.  Numbers  of  sensible  and  observing  peo« 
pie,  whose  intelligence  and  long  residence  in  the  country  entitle  their  opinion  to 
respect,  poritively  assert  that  the  night-hawk  and  the  whip-poor*wilI  are  very 
different  birds,  and  do  not  even  associate  together.  The  naturalists  of  Europe, 
however,  have  generally  considered  the  two  names  as  applicable  to  one  and  the 
same  species;  and  thu  opinion  has  been  also  adopted  by  two  of  our  most  distin* 
guiahed  naturalists^  Blr.  William  Bartram,  of  Kingsessing,*  and  professor  Barton^ 
of  Philadelphia.f  The  writer  of  this,  being  detetmined  to  ascertain  the  troth  by 
examining  for  himself^  txtok  the  following  cflectual  mode  of  settling  this  disputed 
point,  the  {mrticulars  of  which  he  now  submits  to  those  interested  in  the  question. 

"  Thirteen  of  those  birds  usually  called  night-hawks,  which  dart  about  in  the 
air  Bke  swallows,  and  sometimes  descend  with  rapidity  from  a  great  height,  ma- 
king a  hollow  sounding  noise  like  that  produced  by  blowing  into  the  bung-hole  of 
an  empty  hogshead,  were  shot  at  different  times,  and  in  different  places,  and  ac- 
curately examined  both  outwardly  and  by  dissection.  Nine  of  these  were  found 
to  be  males,  and  four  females.  The  former  all  corresponded  in  the  markings 
sod  tints  of  their  plumage;  the  latter  abo  agreed  in  their  marks,  differing  slightly 
£eiEMn  the  males,  though  evidently  of  the  same  species.  Two  others  were  shot  as 
they  rote  from  the  nests*  or  rather  from  the  eggs,  which  in  botli  cases  were  two 
in  number,  lying  on  the  open  ground.  These  also  agreed  in  the  markings  of 
their  plumage  with  the  four  preceding;  and  on  dissecticfn  were  found  to  be  fe- 

*  Caprimi^;iu  Amtrkamu^  Night-Hawk  or  Wbip-pooi^will.  Traveb,  p.  393. 
t  Caprlmtdgu*  VirginUmw,  WUp-pooP-will  or  Night^iswk.  Fntgaents  oTthe  Katoral  History 
•f  PenaiTlvaBia, p.  3.  Seealio  Amer.  PUL  Truu.  rol.  IV. p.  90f,S09,  note.  ^ 
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males.  The  eggs  were  also  secured.  A  vhip-poor-wfll  war  shot  m  the  eTening, 
irhUe  in  the  act  of  repeating  his  usual  and  veil  kno^  notes.  This  hird  waa 
found  to  be  a  male,  dSffering  in  many  remaritahlc  partieohrs  from  all  the  former. 
Three  others  were  shot  at  diflTerent  times  during  the  day»  in  solitary  and  dark 
shaded  parts  of  the  woods.  Two  of  these  were  found  to  he  females,  one  of  which 
hki  been  sitting  on  two  eggs.  The  two  females  resembled  each  other  almost  ex- 
•edj;  the  male  also  corresponiled  in  its  markings  with  the  one  first  found;  and  all 
four  were  CTidently  of  one  species.  The  eggs  differef  from  the  former  both  in 
color  and  markings. 

"  The.difiMi^ces  between  these  two  bods  were  as  follow:  the  sides  of  the 
mouth  in  ^^pM^tes  of  the  whip-poor-wilwere  beset  with  ranges  of  long  and 
Tery  stebn^MuXes,  extending  more  thaf>'4Kuf  an  inch  beyond  the  point  of  the 
hill;  InitltJPB^  of  the  night-hawk  were  entirely  destitute  of  bristles.  The  •bill 
of  the  whip-poor-will  was  also  more  than  twice  the  length  of  that  of  the  Bight- 
hawk.  The  long  wing  qaills,  of  both  sexes  of  the  night-hawk,  were  of  a  deep 
ttrownish  Uack,  with  a  large  spot  of  white  nearly  in  their  middle;  and  when  shut 
the  tips  of  the  wings  extended  a  little  beymd  the  tail.  The  wing  quiDs  of  the 
whip-poor-will,  of  both  sexes,  w^  beautifully  spotted  with  light  brown,  had  no 
■pot  of  white  on  them,  and  when  shut  the  tips  of  thcb  wings  did  not  reach  to  the 
dp  of  the  tairby  at  least  two  inchet.  The  tail  of  the  night-hawk  was  handsome- 
\y  forked,  the  exterior  feathers  being  the  longest*  shortening  gradually  to  the 
middle  ones;  the  tail  of  the  whip-poor-will  was  roundedt  the  exterior  feathers  be- 
ing the  shortest,  lengthening  gradually  to  the  middle  ones. 

^*  After  a  careful  examination  of  these  and  several  other  remaricaUe  differeu* 
lees,  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  the  eooTietion  that  these  birds  belonged  to  two 
iBstinet  species  of  the  same  genua,  differing  in  size,  color,  and  conformation  of 
parts. 

**  A  statement  of  the  principal  of  these  (acts  having  been  kid  before  Mr. 
Bartram,  together  with  a  male  and  femtkt  of  each  of  the  above  mentioned  spe- 
cies, and  also  a  male  of  the  Great  Virginian  bat,  or  chuck'TtilVt-vidow,  after  a 
particufau*  examination,  that  venerable  naturalist  was  pleased  to  declare  himself 
lolly  satisfied;  adding  that  he  had  now  no  doubt  of  the  night-hawk  and  the  whip- 
poor-will  being  two  very  distinct  species  of  Caprimolgus. 

"  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  this  to  enter  at  present  into  a  de- 
acription  of  either  the  plumage,  manners,  migrations,  or  economy  of  these  birds, 
the  range  of  country  they  inhabit,  or  the  superstitions  notions  entertamed  of 
Ibem;  hit  only  object  at  present  is  the  correction  of  an  error,  which,  from  the  re* 
^pcatabOity  of  those  by  whom  it  was  unwarily  adopted,  has  been  but  too  exten- 
iirely  dineminated,  and  received  by  too  many  as  a  truth.** 
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TRAVELS.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

[A  oorrefpondent  has  favcMired  oa  irith  the  fonowing  sketch  of  a  Journal,  kept 
by  him  during  a  residence  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  winter  of  1810.  Our  readen 
viU,  we  are  certain,  read  with  much  satisfaction  the  reniarks  of  a  eoontrj'- 
man  on  tiiat  interaating  and  deUghtfttl  region.] 

JOURNAL  OP  A  TOUR  THROUGB  ASU  MINOR. 

Smyrna  is  a  capacious  and  safe  harbour,  capable  of  containw 
ing  the  largest  navy  in  the  world.  The  city  is  built  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bay,  and  might  easily  be  defended  against  any  force. 

Of  the  seren  chutches  in  Asia,  mentioned  in  the  Afiocalyfi9c^ 
that  at  Smyrna  is  the  only  one  whose  remains  are  visible;  and 
this  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  zeal  and  talents  of  St.  Poly- 
carp^  to  whom  St.  Paul  wrote  by  divine  command,  "  Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  crown  of  life."  The 
other  cities  St.  John  counaelled^  a]*e  reduced  to  miserable  ruins. 
The  illustrious  city  of  Sardis,  so  renowned  for  the  wars  of  the 
Persians  and  Greeks — Pergamos,  once  the  capitol  of  a  fine  king- 
dom— ^Ephesus,  the  metropolis  of.  Asia,  are  now  wretched  ho- 
vels, consisting  of  pitiful  houses,  built  of  clay  and  brush,  and  the 
inhabitants  almost  as  ignorant  ^d  uncultivated  as  the  beasts  of 
the  forest.  Phi  lade  Ifthiay  Laodiceot  and  Thyatiray  are  almost  los^ 
to  the  searching  eye  of  the  an tiquadan— defaced  names  on 
pieces  of  marble,  aid  in  ascertaining  where  those  cities  are  sup- 
posed to  have  stood. 

The  situation  of  Smyrna  is  admirable;  and  it  may  deservedly 
be  called  the  finest  magazine  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Its  situ- 
ation is  central,  being  eight  days  slow  journey  from  Constanti- 
nople  by  land,  f^ur  hundred  miles  by  sea,  twenty-five  days  jour- 
ney from  Aleppo  by  the  caravans,  and  not  very  distant  from  Cog- 
lii,  Cutaye,  and  Satalia. 

I  examined,  with  much  attention,  the  ancient  citadel,  the 
tomb  of  St.  Polycarp,  venerated  to  this  day  by  the  Greeks^  the 
remains  of  the  amphitheatres.  Sec.  &c. 

The  citadel  has  the  appearance  of  .having  been,  at  one  time, 
very  strong;  and  in  the  wall  is  the  head  of  a  beautiful  Amazon. 
You  perceive  decay  and  ruin,  not  only  in  the  citadeli  but  in  all 
the  strong  fortifications  throughout  the  country. 
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I  viewed  the  tomb  of  St.  Polycarp  with  respect  and  awe,  be- 
cause he  was  made  a  bishop  by  the  apostles  themselves.  His 
life  was  irreproachable,  and  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-five  or  ninety-six,  under  Aurelius,  or  An- 
toninus Pius.  The  circus,  &c»  can  scarcely  be  traced;  but  from 
it  you  have  a  fine  view  of  Smyrna  and  the  g^ardens  around. 

Strabo  positively  asserts,  that  Homer  was  bom  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Meles,  a  small  stream  that  runs  through  the  gardens 
of  the  city.  A  spring  is  now  shown  to  you  surrounded  with  orange 
trees,  called  Homer's  spring;  and  where,  it  is  said,  he  actually 
wrote  many  of  his  verses.  Scio  contends  for  the  honour  of 
having  given  him  birth;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  so  dis- 
tinguished a  character  should  have  concealed  his  place  of  na- 
tivity so  carefully,  that  no  evidence  remains  to  enable  us  to  say 
what  place  gave  him  birth. 

The  Meles  is  so  inconsiderable  a  stream,  that  you  can  scarce- 
ly believe  it  the  same  so  renowned  in  ancient  history. 

The  streets  of  Smyrna  are  narrow,  filthy,  and  seem  every 
way  calculated  to  generate  any  disease  that  can  be  produced 
from  putrefaction.  Frank  street,  inhabited  principally  by  Eu- 
ropeans, is  wider,  cleaner,  and  more  comfortable  than  any  other 
in  the  town;  and  the  Franks  generally  live  in  large  fine  houses, 
with  terraces  leading  down,  in  most  instances,  to  the  sea.  These 
terraces  serve  to  walk  on  when  the  plague  rages;  and  the  Franks 
assert,  that  you  cannot  produce  an  instance  of  a  death  with  the 
plague,  at  Smyrna  or  Constantinople,  unless  you  come  in  actual 
contact,  wjth  a  diseased  person. 

The  climate  is  mild,  the  food  cheap,  and  the  Europeans  en- 
joy life  as  pleasantly  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Having  remained  a  considerable  time  in  Smyrna,  a  party  of 
gentlemen  made  such  preparations  as  were  judged  necessary  for 
a  journey  to  the  ancient  city  of  Ephesus,  A  sufficiency  of  food 
was  prepared,  and  a  janizary^  as  our  guard,  with  horses  to  carry 
us  and  our  baggage,  attended  at  our  service.  We  commenced 
our  journey  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  rode  all  day 
through  a  country,  which  had  the  appearance  o&  having  been, 
at  one  period  of  time,  well  cultivated,  and  thickly  inhabited. 
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Extensive  grave-yards,  the  solitary  abodes  of  the  dead,  were  the 
only  emblems  remaining  of  where  villages  once  stood.  We 
alighted  to  breakfiftst  at  a  miseral)le  hut  by  the  side  of  a  fine 
stream,  when  coifee,  in  the  Turkish  style,  was  offered  to  us; 
and  not  far  distant  we  passed  a  pleasant  hour  in  viewing  an  ex*- 
teiided  wall,  with  elevated  pillars  interspersed,  which  we  con* 
cluded  was  the  remains  of  a  splendid  aqueduct. 

We  arrived,  about  four  o'clock,  at  a  village  inhabited  en- 
tirely by  Turks,  and  after  some  delay,  to  account  for  ourselves 
and  tlie  object  of  our  journey,  we  were  permitted  to  alight  at  a 
coffee-house,  as  it  was  termed — a  pitiful  hovel,  and  rendered 
very  uncomfortable  by  filth  and  vermin.  Having  furnished  our- 
selves with  carpets  for  beds,  we  soon  made  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  our  lodging,  and  we  passed  the  night  by  a  good  fire^ 
without  molestation  from  our  neighbours. 

We  continued  our  journey  very  early  the  next  morning,  and 
passed  over  a  bridge  with  nine  arches,  most  of  them,  however, 
had  been  filled  up  by  the  changes  of  the  river  Caatrtj  mentioned, 
I  believe,  by  Virgil;  and  at  twelve  o'clock,  we  safely  arrived  at 
the  once  celebrated  and  renowned  city  of  Ephesus; — but  now 
reduced  to  a  contemptible  village,  inhabited  by  a  few  Greek  and 
Turkish  families.  As  you  approach  the  centre  of  the  village, 
an  elevated  aqueduct  is  seen  through  the  ruins.  After  taking 
some  refreshments,  we  were  desirous  to  gratify  our  curiosity 
without  delay;  and  as  soon  as  guides  could  be  obtained,  we  rodo 
ofcr  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  and  examined  frag- 
ments, and  ruins  of  shattered  buildings  and  edifices— once  the 
pride  of  the  East — ^but  now  exhibiting  an  awful  scene  of  deso- 
lation to  the  observing  spectator.  A  shepherd's  boy,  with  a 
numerous  flock,  occupied  the  dreary  hills  and  valleys,  where 
once  stood  the  Temple  of  Diana^  the  largest  and  most  magni- 
ficent building  in  Asia  Minor,  and  which  has  always  passed  for 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  This  Temple  was  four  hun- 
dfted  «nd  twenty«fiiefeet  long,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
wide.  It  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pillars  of  marble, 
each  sixty  feet  high;  and  the  expense  of  the  buildmg  was  de- 
frayed by  the  most  wealthy  citixens  of  Asia.   It  has  been  robbed 
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of  almost  all  its  venerable  remains;  which  have  been  transported 
to  Constantinople  for  sale.  You  now  only  discover  some  of  the 
lai*ge  granite  columns,  beautifully  worked,  and  which  serve  to 
^ive  you  some  idea  of  its  former  grandeur  As  far  as  I  could 
ccMnpare  the  relics  of  architecture  in  Asia,  with  the  numerous 
specimens  of  modem  workmanship  at  all  times  to  be  found  in 
Italy,  I  have  reason  to  think  tUs  art  has  greatly  d^enerated. 
A  large  arch,  supposed  to  have  been  bUilt  to  contain  wild  beasts, 
adjoining  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  qave  of  the  seven  slecpers> 
were  deservmg  my  attention.  Many  caverns  along  side  of  the 
mountain,  have  become  obscured,  and  are  nearly  filled  up  by 
the  washing  of  the  earth  over  them.  I  also  was  much  interested 
in  examining  the  gate  of  the  persecution.  The  temple  or 
church  of  St.  John,  now  converted  into  a  Turkish  mosque,  and 
bereft,  in  a  great  measure,  of  its  fine  marble:  for  it  is  annuaUy 
robbed  of  a  portion  of  it  by  travellers,  who  take  it  to  Constantino- 
ple to  sell  to  Europeans.  There  are  yet  remaining  some  large  and 
beautiful  pillars  of  granite;  and  the  building  bears  marks  of 
former  elegance  and  grandeur.  The  marble  of  Delos  and  Peros 
was  principally  used  in  its  construction,  which  has  always  been 
considered  the  most  white  and  beautiful  in  the  world.  It  is  be- 
llied that  St  John  retired  to  li^e  at  Ephesus  after  the  death  of 
Jeaiia  Chriet.  As  soon  as  Domitian  died,  St.  John  took  charge 
of  the  church;  although  St.  Timothy,  its  former  bishop,  has 
suffered  martyrdom.  Hannibal  went  to  Ephesus  to  concert 
measures  with  Antiochus  relative  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ro- 
man forces.  An  immense  Roman  army  was  destroyed  there  by 
order  of  Mithridates.  Manlius,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Gala- 
tians,  passed  the  winter  at  Ephesus.  LucuUus  gave  there  splen- 
did feasts;  and  Pompey  and  Cicero  did  not  fail  to  see  so  magni- 
ficent a  city. 

Constantine  ordered  all  heathen  edifices  to  be  destroyed,  and 
his  order  was  rigidly  executed.  It  cost  much  labour  and  money 
and  time,  to  overthrow  the  temple;  and  in  many  places  you  dis- 
cover that  %re  was  resorted  to,  the  more  effectually  to  obey  the 
commands  of  so  powerful  a  potentate. 

To  6€  continued. 
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THE  FINE  ARTS^FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 
BSVIEW  or  THE  SECOND  AKSVAZ  EXHIBITION. 

Thi  second  anntial  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  united,  is  now  about  to  close.  The 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts  have  anxiously  looked  to  our  journals  and 
literary  periodical  publications,  for  some  critical  remarks  on  an 
establishment  not  only  novel  in  this  country,  but  also  extremely 
important,  both  as  it  relates  to  the  improvement  of  public  taste^ 
and  adrancement  of  the  arts;  combining  at  the  same  time,  use- 
ful instruction  with  the  most  refined,  and  rational  amusement. 

The  subject  has  been  indeed  taken  up  by  a  writer  in  one  of  the 
morning  papers;  but  the  few  numbers  that  have  yet  appeared,  are 
better  calculated  to  convey  the  information  that  the  arts  flourish 
amongst  us,  than  to  point  out  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  dif- 
ferent artists,  with  a  view  to  their  improvement. 

An  indiscriminate  praise  is  rather  productive  of  evil  than 
good;  as  it  places  artists  of  very  unequal  talents,  on  nearly  the 
same  footing.  The  time  necesbary  to  acquire  even  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  branches  of  the  fine  arcs,  is  very  consi- 
derable, and  the  tedious  studies  necessary  to  attain  superior  ex- 
cellence, fills  up  nearly  the  whole  life  of  an  artisu  It  is  neither 
fair  nor  reasonable  to  expect  that  those  who  are  justly  entitled 
to  distinguished  notice  should  be  confounded  with  others  of  very 
inferior  talents  in  a  general  and  undistinguishing  euiogium. 

Hume  has  remarked,  that  No  criticism  can  be  very  useful 
which  descends  not  to  particulars,  and  is  not  full  of  examples 
and  illustrations.'* 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  writer  in  question  had 
the  best  intentions  in  bringing  the  subject  of  the  exhibition  be- 
fore the  public;  at  the  same  time,  I  differ  witli  him  as  to  the 
manner  and  effect  of  his  remarks.  He  has  observed  in  his  in- 
troduction, that  all  artists  expect  praise,  although,  all  may  not 
Ijihttt  fc?^' He  fiientiont  also  the  evil  effects  produced  by  a  crU 
ticxsm  on  the  exhibition  of  last  year.  From  a  personal  knowledge 
•i  the  author  of  that  criticism,  I  am  very  well  satisfied,  that  it 
war|^W  irfUi  the  best  intentions,  and  proceeded  from  the  moat 
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libefal  motiveS)  and  I  am  certain  that  his  remarks  (with  one  or 
two  exceptions)  were  also  just.  It  has  beenobserved,  that  the  stric- 
tures^ on  Mr.  Ouy's  pictures,  have  been  productive  of  evil, 
by  depriving  the  public  of  the  pleasure  of  viewing  the  works  of 
that  very  meritorious  and  industrious  artist)  in  the  present  exhi- 
bition. That  was  not  the  cause — Mr.  Guy  has  long  been  making 
preparations  for  a  splendid  exhibition  of  American  scenery  at 
Baltimore^  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  been 
roused  to  that  undertaking  by  the  remarks  made  last  year,  that 
Bome  off  hia  pictures  afifieared  to  be  co/iietiffrom  EngUsh  firmt%:** 
and  from  a  knowledge  which  I  have  of  Mr.  Gny,  I  am  convinced 
that  his  talents,  independence,  and  proper  pride  as  an  artist, 
would  have  prevented  him  from  dreading  the  effects  of  any  re- 
marks that  could  be  made  on  the  pictures  he  might  have  found 
it  convenient  to  have  sent  here  U>  the  present  exhibition;  and 
the  only  reason,  I  believe,  that  prevented  him,  was  that  already- 
mentioned.  The  criticism  of  last  year  had  also  the  happy  effect 
of  bringing  fongtrd  some  meritorious  landscape  painters,  that 
appeared  before  but  little  known. 

The  establishment  of  a  public  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
American  artists,  annually  at  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  Artists. 
The  founders  of  that  institution  were  certain  that  the  state  of  the 
arts  in  this  country  was  such,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art,  could  be  col- 
lected to  commence  such  an  exhibition;  and  the  experience 
of  last  year  has  realized  their  most  sanguine  expectations, 

A  periodical  exhibition  of  the  works  of  art,  fairly  displayed 
to  an  enlightened  and  liberal  public,  cannot  fail  of  producing  the 
most  happy  effects.  It  will  have  an  equal  tendency  to  improve 
artists,  to  correct  public  taste,  to  call  forth  talents  from  obscuri- 
ty, to  promote  a  laudable  emulation,  and  finally,  to  give  a  qha- 
racter  to  the  fine  arts  in  America,  and  prevent  the  emigration  of 
young  artists  to  foreign  countries. 

A  fair  and  liberal  investigation  of  tlie  merits  and  defects  of 
the  principal  articles  in  the  present  exhibition,  will,  it  is  presu- 
med, not  be  unproductive  of  some  good  in  promoting  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  arts. 
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The  task  is  indeed  a  difficult  one:  few  are  capable  of  giiring^ 
a  just  criticism  on  works  of  art,  except  professional  artisu,  and 
they  are  too  often  actuated  by  interested  motives,  frequently  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  particular  schools,  and  are  very  often  apt  to 
lay  more  stress  on  what  may  in  fact  be  termed  the  rWc^ery  of  art, 
than  on  the  faithful  and  natural  representation  of  real  objects. 

Artists,  from  the  nature  of  their  studies,  are  seldom  able  to 
attain  those  literary  acquirements,  necessary  to  express  their 
ideas  to  the  best  advantage:  and  literary  men  deal  too  much  in 
technical  terms,  which  they  seldom  undersUnd,  and  often  misap- 
ply; their  criticisms  on  the  fine  arts  are  frequently  too  learned 
for  general  comprehension.  Itatian  and  French  terms  are  no 
doubt  proper  in  Italy  and  France^  but  in  this  country  it  is  belie- 
ved the  English  language  will  be  found  copious  enough  to  ex- 
press  every  idea  on  the  subject. 

In  this  country  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  well  inform* 
ed.  The  basis  of  taste  and  criticism  is  common  ^enae.  It  only 
therefore,  requires  sufficient  opportunities  and  the  free  exercise 
of  a  soimd  understanding,  to  make  fair  and  just  comparisons  be- 
tween the  works  of  nature  and  art.  The  general  diffusion  of 
wealth  an4  independence  among  our  citizens,  creates  a  freedom 
of  opinion  on  every  subject,  the  exercise  of  \Fhich  is  very  favour- 
able to  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  rapid  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  in  Greece,  and  the 
superlative  degree  of  excellence  to  which  they  arrived  in  so 
short  a  period,  in  those  little  republics,  was  owing  more  to  the 
general  good  sense,  polished  manners,  and  unbiassed  opinions  of 
the  citizens  in  general,  than  to  the  extraordinary  talents  and 
wealth  of  individuals;  a  circumstance  that  gives  us  every  reason 
to  hope,  that*  the  good  sense  and  natural  unvitiated  taste  of  our 
citizenty  are  not  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  affected  connoisseurs; 
ai|d  that  our  artists,  instead  of  servilely  imitating  the  works  of 
]|^tt>{ieaa  matfters)  will  boldly  pursue  the  same  course  as  the  an- 
l^t  Gredans,  who  had  nature  only  for  their  model,  ^nd  genius 
^  t|ieir  guide.  ^ 

,ln  reviewing  the  present  exhibition,  it  is  not  considered 
MCeiiirir  to  mtet  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  all  the  various  ar- 
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dclea  that  compose  this  very  extensive  collection}  but  to  notice 
such  only  as  appear  of  the  most  importance,  and 

"  Nothing  extenuate  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice." 

The  number  and  excellence  of  the  various  original  articles 
which  compose  this  exhibition ,  exceed  far  that  of  last  yeu*,  and 
the  arrangement  is  much  better.  The  antique  saloon,  forty-five 
feet  diameter,  contains  vaiious  articles  of  sculpture,  drawings, 
engravings,  pieces  in  needle-work,  models  in  wax,  k,c,  Sec. 

The  picture  gallery,  a  room  fifty  feet  by  thirty-five,  is  entire- 
ly filled  with  new  picture^,  with  the  exeeptioo  of  three  or  four^ 
which  could  not  be  removed,  conveniently,  on  account  of  their 
aize;  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  greatest 
part  are  painted  in  this  country,  and  a  large  proportion  since 
the  last  exhibition.  The  rooms  below  (now  occupied  as  school- 
rooms and  library)  contmn  the  pictures,  prints,  books,  &c.  be- 
longing to  the  academy. 

PICTURE  GAUKBT. 

On  entering  this  room,  the  picture  that  first  attracts  the  no- 
tice of  visitors,  is  the  Roman  Daughter^  (No.  42.)  fiainted  by 
Htmbrandt  Peale, 

In  the  design  and  execution  of  this  picture,  Mr.  Peale  has 
displayed  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  his  art.  Great 
breadth  is  preserved  in  the  light  and  shadow,  united  with  a  har- 
•  mony  of  colouring,  which  produces  a  grand,  natural,  and  very 
striking  effect;  the  passions  are  also  well  expressed,  and  the 
drawing  is  generally  correct.  The  female  figure,  however,  is 
far  from  being  graceful,  and  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  that  ex- 
treme delicacy  and  beauty  so  perceivable  in  the  female  figures 
of  the  ancients.  We  would  recommend  to  the  ariist  to  look  at  the 
WQj*ks  of  Cipriani,  and  other  Italian  artists,  particularly  as  it  re- 
f0^s  the  flowing  elegance  and  easy  disposition  of  drapery.  The 
drapery  of  the  female  figure  seems  to  stick  to  the  body.^  The 
father  does  not  appear  in  a  famished  state;  on  the  contrary,  he 
seems  to  be  in  the  full  vigor  of  health.  This  picture,  however, 
is  certainly  upon  the  whole  a  very  meritorious  production,  and 
it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  the  artist  had  not  chosen  a  sub- 
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jecty  wherein  he  could  have  displayed  his  talents  to  more  ad- 
vantage, and  better  fitted  for  public  exhibition. 

No.  43.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake^  by  T,  Sully.  The  compoai- 
tion  and  general  arrangement  of  this  picture,  falls  rather  short 
of  what  we  had  reason  to  expect  from  an  artist  of  so  much  cele- 
brity  as  Mr.  Sully.  It  is  more  pleasing  to  praise  than  censure^ 
but  a  love  of  truth  obliges  us  to  notice  faults  as  well  as  beauties. 

The  figure  of  the  lady  is  by  fsxv  too  large;  the  size  of  it  de- 
stroys entirely  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  which  conveys  but  a 
faint  idea  Of  stupendous  rocks  and  mountains.  The  figure 
in  the  background,  evidently  intended  to  appear  at  some  con- 
iidenble  distance,  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective  is  too 
large:  and  the  water  represents  better  a  mill-race  than  a  lake. 
The  stooping  attitude  of  the  lady,  and  the  feet  being  hid  by  the 
boat,  takes  away  that  ease  which  the  artist  intended,  and  im- 
presses us  with  a  fear  of  her  falling  forward.  The  light  in  the 
backg^und  is  by  far  too  glaring,  and  destroys  in  a  degree  the 
harmony  of  the  colouring,  which  ought  to  have  been  preserved 
throughout  the  whole.  The  sun  is  intended  to  be  represented 
setting  behind  a  mountain  of  immense  height,  yet  by  the  direc- 
tions of  the  rays  of  light,  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  he  is  at  least 
thirty  degrees  above  the  horizon.  The  light  on  the  figure  is 
brought  in  in  another  direction  from  that  of  the  sun,  but  from 
what  it  proceeds  we  are  unable  to  determine.  This  picture  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  painted  from  a  close  observance  of  nature, 
and  those  who  have  seen  the  grand  and  romantic  scenery  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  cannot  perceive  any  resemblance  to  the 
rugged  wildness  of  the  Caledonian  mountains.  The  figure  of 
the  lady  is  certainly  very  beautifully  painted,  and  the  execution 
of  the  whole  is  extremely  good.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted, 
that  so  much  labour  and  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  so  in- 
different a  composition. 

No.  48,  ia  a  whole  length  fiortrait  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Cooiej  in  the  character  qf  Richard  III.  by  T.  Sully.  This  pic- 
ture deserves  much  praise,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  composition 
and  general  arrangement.  The  psdnting  of  the  drapery  is  ex- 
quiately  fine,  and  the  colouring  and  effect  of  the  whole  is  good; 
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the  expression  of  the  couDtenance  is  also  good;  but  the  artist 
has  not  been  so  fortunate  in  preserving  the  likeness;  indeed  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  expect  a  correct  likeness  of  any  celebrated  actor 
in  character,  because  the  best  performers,  possess  so  much 
command  of  features  as  to  appear  altogether  different  persons 
in  different  characters.  There  is  something  peculiarly  striking 
in  the  figure  of  Cooke;  in  this  I  think  the  artist  defective;  but  I 
believe  that  he  deviated  from  nature  with  a  view  to  improve  his 
picture,  a  circumstance  that  has  rather  operated  against  him,  as 
£eir  as  it  regards  a  faithful  resemblance  of  this  admirable  and 
well  knowiv  actor. 

No.  15.  Cafiture  qf  Major  Andre,  T,  Sully.  This  picture  is 
a  very  excellent  production,  and  certainly  does  much  credit  to 
the  artist.  The  composition  and  grouping  of  the  figures,  ge- 
neral expression,  and  character,  are  all  good;  and  thosb  parts 
that  appear  defective  can  easily  be  remedied,  as  the  subject  is  to^ 
be  engraved.  , 

The  person  who  is  reading  the  papers  expresses  great  ear* 
nestness,  which  conveys  immediately  the  idea  of  their  vast  im- 
portance. The  expression  in  the  countenance  of  Paulding  is 
uncommonly  fine;  on  viewing  Andre,  he  shows^a  proper  dignity, 
and  at  the  same  time  exhibits  a  contempt,  for  a  man,  however 
elevated,  that  would  attempt  to  seduce  the  honest  man  from  his 
duty  and  purchase  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  by  a  paltry  bribe.—. 
There  does  not  however,  appear  sufiicient  anxiety  expressed  in 
the  countenance  of  Andre;  if  the  eyes  were  more  animated  and 
directed  to  Paulding,  more  interest  would  be  excited.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  picture  could  be  much  improved,  part  of  the  sky  is 
too  blue  and  appears  like  a  spot.  The  background,  particularly 
behind  the  figure,  is  rather  too  dark.  The  whole  of  the  figure 
of  Paulding  would  be  improved  by  drapery  of  a  lighter  colour. 
There  is  too  much  glare  about  some  parts  of  the  fore  ground, 
particularly  the  bank  and  root  oC  the  tree;  and  which  have  much 
the  appearance  of  water  having  been  dashed  up  against  them  and 
&Uing  again  in  small  streaks. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  in  this 
country,  to  see  a  tast^  and  disposition  to  encourage  historical 
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painting  and  engraving}  by  introducing  among  us  a  taste  for 
subjects  from  our  own  history*  It  is  certainly  the  most  proper 
method  to  establish  schools  of  art  in  America. 

The  works  of  West,  Coply,  Smirke,  and  many  others,  have 
been  made  known  and  multii^ied  by  good  engravings:  Barto- 
lomj  WoHet,  Sharp,  Heath,  Anker  Smith,  and  other  emi- 
nent engravers,  have,  by  their  labours  and  exquisite  talents,  con* 
tributed  much  to  the  establishment  of  the  arts  in  England,  upon 
a  proper  basb;  and  the  English  painters  have  actually  received 
more  encouragement  from  a  general  circulation  of  their  works 
through  the  medium  of  engraving,  than  they  have  done  from  the 
power,  wealth,  and  patronage  of  rich  individuals. 

From  a  knowledge  of  the  talents  and  laudable  ambition  of 
the  young  artist,  who  has  undertaken  the  engraving  and  publish- 
ing a  print  irom  this  picture;  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
fhat  the  execution  will  be  such  as  will  do  credit  to  himself,  the 
painter,  and  our  country. 

No,  5.  iWr.  Woodj  in  the  character  of  Charles  de  Moor^  by  T, 
Sully,  This  is  a  very  spirited  sketch,  and  a  tolerable  likeness 
of  the  actor.  The  grouping  and  character  of  the  figures  is  much 
io  the  style  of  Salvator  Rosa. 

No.  95.  Tribute  Money,  By  Rubena.  From  the  cabinet  of 
J.  Sanaom^  Esq.  This  picture  represents  Christ,  surrounded 
by  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  and  questioned  as  to  the  propriety 
of  paying  tribute  to  Caesar. 

The  person  who  presents  the  piece  money  bearing  the 
image  and  superscription  of  Cssar,  expresses  a  malignant  disap- 
pointment at  the  justness  of  the  reply,  render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's;"  others  are  astonished  and  confound- 
ed; some  appear  to  show  even  remorse  for  having  attempted 
to  entrap  a  person  of  so  much  wisdom,  dignity  and  meeknes8| 
(all  those  attributes  being  strongly  marked  in  the  countenance 
of  our  Saviour.)  The  fine  composition,  diversity  of  the  pas- 
sions, natural  and  easy  attitudes  of  the  figures,  correctness  of 

*  It  was  not  eoDtempUted  to  enter  into  any  criticism  on  the  works  of  the  old 
BBAflUrs;  but  this  production  is  so  exqusitely  fine,  at  to  plead  aa  excuse  for  deviat- 
iBg  somethms  ff^^^^  our  plan. 
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drawing,  flowing  elegance  of  drapery,  harmony  of  colouring, 
judicious  disposition  of  light  and  shade,  render  this  picture  one 
of  the  most  perfect  productions  of  art  that  we  have  eter  seen. 
It  does  not  appear  to  possess  a  single  fault,  and  really  seems  to 
be  the  ne  filus  ultra  of  painting. 

No.  68,  U  a  view  of  the  Centre  Square  on  the  fourth  of  Julp, 
by  Krimmel.  There*  are  few  people  (if  any)  who  visit  the  Aca- 
demy, who  are  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  scene  of  which 
this  is  so  familiar  and  pleasing  a  representation.  It  is  truly  Hogar* 
thianj  and  full  of  meaning,  the  figures  are  amply  varied,  and  the 
character  highly  diversified.  The  artist  has  proved  himself  no 
common  observer  of  the  tragi-comical  events  of  life  that  arc 
daily  and  hourly  passing  before  us,  many  of  which  leave  impres- 
sions upon  the  few  and  pass  unmarked  by  the  million.  This  pic- 
ture is  crude  in  its  colouring,  and  deficient  in  effect,  and  dispo- 
sition of  light  and  shade.  In  fact,  this  artist  is  greatly  wanting  in 
the  mechanical  part  of  his  art,  which,  by  the  by,  he  has  yet  had 
but  little  opportunity  of  acquiring,  and  which  can  only  be  gained 
by  unremitting  industry  and  application. 

Nos,  6,  30,  32,  33,  47  and  51,  are  fiortraitaby  Stuart.  The 
works  of  this  celebrated  artist  are  so  well  known,  and  so  highlf 
appreciated,  that  any  criticism  on  them  is  altogether  unnecessary. 
They  appear  like  diamonds  of  the  first  water,  and  we  are  sorry 
to  see  so  few  pictures  of  this  distinguished  pamter  in  the  pre- 
sent collection. 

No.  133,  ia  a  frames  containing  four  miniatureay  by  B.  Trotty 
whic^,*although  amall  in  size,  are  notwithstanding  large  as  re« 
gards  their  intrinsic  merit  The  works  of  this  excellent  artist  are 
justly  esteemed  for  truth  and  elegance  of  expression.  In  exami- 
ning his  miniatures,  we  perceive  all  the  force  and  effect  of  the  best 
oil  pictures,  ^d  it  is  but  fitir  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Trott  is  purely^ 
an  Americaki  artist — he  has  never  been  either  in  Paris  or  London; 
and  we  venture  to  say,  that  his  pictures  are  equal  to  any,  and  supe- 
rior to  most,  that  we  have  seen  painted  in  either  of  those  cities;  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  farther  to  assert,  that  as  far  as  respects  likeness, 
dignity  of  character,  expressions  and  harmony  of  colouring,  the 
pictures  of  Trott,  approach  nearer  to  the  exquisite  productions 
of  Stuart,  than  those  of  any  other  artist  in  America. 
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Nos.  4y  41,  52  and  73,  are  fiortraita  by  ttembrandt  Feale,  The 
portraits  of  this  artist  are  well  known  and  highly  appreciated  for 
a  faithful  delineation  of  Character,  but  are  considered  by  some  to 
fall  rather  short  of  the  works  of  some  other  painters  in  dignity 
and  grace. 

No.  192,  by  th€L  same  artiaty  is  a  pottrait  of  a  Princeton 
student,  and  excites  much  interest. 

Nos.  22,  33,  50,  70,  72,  88  and  31,  are  fiortraita  by  SuUy^ 
This  artist  is  also  well  known  and  much  admired  as  a  por- 
trait painter;  his  pictures  are  rendered  very  interesting,  by  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  attitude  which  they  generally  possess;  thero 
is  also  a  richness  and  delicacy  of  colouring  in  them,  and  although 
lie  sometimes  deviates  from  nature,  he  seldom  displeases:  among 
the  number  of  excellent  portraits  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sully,  we  are 
particularly  delighted  with  that  of  a  lady  and  child. 

No.  193,  U  a  portrait  of  the  late  vice  preaidenty  by  Amea 
of  Albany,  In  reviewing  this  picture  we  are  equally  pleased  and 
astonished,  as  well  at  the  excellence  of  the  picture,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  the  likeness,  as  that  it  was  painted  by  a  person  little  known 
as  an  artist,  and  who  has  never  had  any  regular  instructions  in  his 
art)  and  but  few  opportunities  of  even  seeing  the  works  of  others. 
The  genius  and  strength  of  his  own  mind  have,  however,  produeed 
a  picture  that  no  artist  need  be  ashamed  of:  and  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  remark,  that  he  only  exhibits  this  as  an  earnest  of 
what  he  intends  to  do  hereafter.  This  artist  adds  one  star  more 
ID  the  constellation  of  American  genius. 

Nos.  1,21,  46,  S3and54f  are  fiortraita  by  Oft«,ayoung  painter 
of  very  promising  talents.  We  perceive  in  his  works  a  strength 
of  character,  force  of  effect,  and  correctness  of  likeness,  that 
certainly  would  do  credit  to  artists  of  more  experience:  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  with  proper  application,  Mr.  Otis  will  become  a 
very  distinguished  portrait  painter. 

Nos.  19,  25,  29  and  30,  are  fiortraita  by  J.  Peale,  The  por- 
traits of  this  artist  have  considerable  merit,  and  shpw  great  pa- 
tience and  industry.  His  paintings  would  appear,  however,  to 
much  better  advantage,  if  the  colouring  was  not  so  red. 

Nos.  186,  \94tyare  fiortraita  by  Rafihael  Peale.  These  pictures 
have  considerable  expression  and  character,  but  the  colouring  is 

VOL.  VIII.  f) 
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by  far  too  cold.  No.  1 1,  a  bread  and  cheese  picture, by  the  same 
artist  is  a  masterly  production,  and  is  certainly  not  inferior  to 
many  works  of  the  Flemish  School. 

No.  189,  is  a  framcy  containing  sundry  mtniaturetj  by  Henard. 
The  pictures  of  this  artist  are  certainly  specious,  but  do  not  gain 
by  close  examination,  aijd  comparison  with  the  works  of  some 
other  artists  who  have  p^dmore  attention  to  nature:  we  perceive 
Aroughout  the  whole  of  his  paintings,  too  much  of  a  manner,  his 
attitudes  are  tdo  prim  and  formal,  the  expression  of  his  portraits 
is  wanting  in  dignity,  and  in  some  parts  they  arc  rather  incor- 
rectly  delineated;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  with  the  knowledge 
which  he  has  evidently  displayed  in  the  mechanical  execution, 
with  more  attention  to  nature^  and  less  to  manner ^  he  will  soon 
become  a  very  distinguished  artist. 

There  is  a  single  miniature  without  any  No.  by  Isabey,  al- 
though not  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  that  justly  celebrated  artist 
in  it  we  can  easily  perceive  a  ctose  attention  to  nature,  truth,  cha- 
racter and  dignity  of  expression,  combined  with  exquisite  taste. 

Nos.  44  and  139,  are  two  (andacafieSf  fiainted  by  T,  Birchj 
This  artist  exhibited  many  more  pictures  the  last  year  than  he 
has  done  the  present,  and  in  a  stricture  made  on  that  exhibition 
received  his  full  meed  of  praise:  we  would  by  no  means  infer 
that  he  is  undeserving;  his  pictures  of  this  year  are  equal  if  not 
superior  to  those  of  last,  he  has  bestowed  much  more  card  and 
labour  on  them  than  we  have  witnessefd  in  any  otiicr  of  his  works, 
and  had  that  pains  been  bestowed  from  a  closer  observance  of  na- 
ture in  the  individual  parts  of  the  particular  views  he  has  meant 
to  represent,  we  will  make  free  to  affirm  that,  with  less  laboUr, 
they  would  have  been  superior  to  what  they  are.  On  the  whole 
they  deserve  great  praise,  and  we  feelingly  recommend  to  him 
never  to  leave  sight  of  nature  in  practising  the  trickery  of  art. 

Nos.  197  and  198,  are  two  tandica/iea  by  T,  Lawrence ^  views 
near  Burlington,  Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  very  young  man,  and  young 
artist,  bred,  as  we  presume  he  was,  in  a  country  village,  and  where 
he  still  continues  to  reside,  he.has  had  little  oppoitunity  of  seeing 
works  of  art  and  less  of  conversing  with  artists  from  whom  he 
might  have  received  much  useful  and  necessary  information;  he 
has,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  study  from  what  is  literally  the 
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great  school  of  nature,  it  is  a  good  school,  but  difficult  to  get  into 
without  an  introduction;  or  in  other  words,  it  has  been  thought 
easier  for  a  painter  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  nature  by  iirst  stu- 
dying the  MTorks  of  art.  To  those  who  from  the  study  of  nature 
and  art,  have  become  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  both, 
it  is  e^sy  to  be  seen  in  a  picture  when  the  attempt  has  been  made 
from  nature  (I  say  attempt,  for  it  can  be  considered  nothing  more 
in  a  young  artist,  as  it  must  in  a  great  measure  prove  abortive,) 
or  whether  it  has  been  produced  in  a  garret  in  the  city,  exclu- 
ded from  the  sight  of  every  thing  that  is  green  around,  sav6 
perhaps  a  scanty  piece  of  baize  that  is  put  up  partially  to  ex- 
clude the  light  from  the  artist's  window.  This  city  production 
then,  must  be  made  up  partly  from  aketchcB^  (•cratches  might  be 
a  better  term)  for  we  have  seen  many  of  thenv,with  less  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  picture  than  a  common  map,  partly  from  recoiled 
tion,  imagination.  Sec.  but  principally  taken  by  scraps  from  en- 
gravings, and  the  works  of  others.  In  fine,  the  whole  taken 
together,  may  not  be  improperly  termed  an  Olio, 

In  reganl  to  the  pleasure  arising  to  us  from  viewing  a  pic- 
ture made  ufi  in  this  way,  as  an  imitation  of  nature^  we  should 
receive  nearly  as  much  satisfaction  from  the  patch-work  of  the 
parsimonious  housewife,  which  in  early  life  she  had  industri- 
ously collected  in  pieces  of  various  shapes  and  colours,  from 
every  quarter  and  acquaintance,  and  which  she  has  ingeniously 
put  together  as  much  in  picture  form  as  possible. 

There  is  a  charm  in  nature,  a  fascination  of  which  he  who 
arduously  tries  to  imitate  it,  must  seize  some  portion;  and  it  is, 
I  bfllllve,  as  certain,  that  the  spectator  will  himself  feel  an  ir- 
resistible sensation  of  pleasure  when  he  looks  on  the  imitation. 
Such  at  least  are  the  sensations  that  we  feel  at  looking  on  the 
pictures  of  young  Lawrence,  and  which  at  the  same  time  brings 
forcibly  to  our  recollection,  the  expression  ot  the  facetious  Pe- 
ter Pindar,  "  that  there  is  very  little  landscape  in  a  garret." 
We  had  rather  see  a  simple  stump  of  a  tree,  with  whatever 
weeds  may  happen  to  surround  it,  painted  faithfully  from  na- 
ture, than  the  sublime  garret  views  of  cataracts,  clouds,  and 
mountains,  painted  by  the  trading  artist  or  the  travelling  ama- 
teur. 
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The  picturea  of  young  Lawrence  appear  to  be  strong  re- 
semblances of  the  places  he  has  meant  to  represent;  he  has 
painted  nature^  not  as  she  is,  but  as  he  saw  her.  To  the  young 
painter,  who  contemplates  nature  with  delight,  she  unfolds  her 
beauties  by  degrees,  and  it  is  not  till  after  long  study  and  close 
Attention,  that  she  displays  herself  to  him  in  all  her  charms. 
Mr.  Lawrence's  pictures  are  hard;  the  colouring  is  monotonous, 
his  trees  and  the  foliage  altogether  is  too  formal,  and  touched 
with  too  heavy  a  hand.  We  would  recommend  him  to  study 
name  of  the  best  pictures  he  can  find  of  the  old  mastjers,  en- 
deavouring at  the  same  time  to  compare  their  productions  with 
the  appearance  of  nature,  and  apply  them  together  to  his  pur- 
pose. We  would  not  have  said  so  much  about  Mr.  Lawrence, 
did  we  not  think  that  by  application  on  his  part,  and  proper  en- 
couragement on  the  part  of  the  public,  he  will  no  doubt  make 
an  excellent  landscape  painter. 

June  15,  1812.  G.  M. 

To  be  cahHrnteiL 

[Wb  very  cheerfully  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Society 
of  Artists  in  giving  publicity  to  the  following  letters  which  af- 
ford an  honourable  proof  of  the  respectability  and  progress  of  that 
institution.] 

a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  ArtUtt  of  the  United  States,  resolved  unani-  ^ 
mously  that  the  foWymng  letters  be  published  in  ITie  Port  Folio. 

London,  Au^^t  ^^^810. 

YouB  letter,  mclosins  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  of  Artists  of 
the  United  States,  sent  to  me,  by  request  of  the  Academy,  was  delivered  to  me 
by  your  friend,  Blr.  King,  some  days  ago.  I  am  obliged  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Academy  for  their  vemembraooe  of  me,  and  shall  be  proud  of  having  my  name 
entered  on  theur  books,  as  an    Honorary  Member." 

With  thanks  to  you,  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken,  and  sincere  wishes  for 
your  health  and  prosperity,  I  am,  sir,  yoor  very  obedient  servant, 

Tfloxxs  SuLLT,  Esq. 
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^0. 33,  Gerrard  Street,  London,  iSth  Sept.  1810. 

Dbab  Sib, 

I  AM  extremely  flattered  hj  the  oompliment  you  pay  me  in  thinking  me  wor- 
thy to  be  proposed  as  an/*  Honorary  Member"  of  the  Society  of  Ar!tistB  of  the 
United  States,  an  honour  which  will  be  conrted  by  the  highest  professors  of 
art  in  eTeiy  eoontry,  and  for  whom  such  distinction  ought  always  to  be  reserved. 

howerer,  the  humble  department  to  which  I  have  been  obUged  ehiefly  to  con- 
fine myself,  shoold  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  recollection  of  a  body, 
which,  in  aU  probability,  will  keep  pace  with,  and  rise  in  greatness  with  the  nation 
•f  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  which  has  produced  so  much  genius  for  the  Fine 
Arts,  you  may  be  assured  such  an  honour  conferred  on  me  will  be  most  highly 
{iHzed:  having  always  taken  a  most  lively  interest  in  what  relates  to  America, 
more  particularly  the  Fine  Arts  of  that  country,  fhun  the  ciroomstance  of  having 
two  brothers,  now  American  artists,  settled  in  Newyork. 

Fully  aware  that,  should  such  an  event  take  place,  I  am  bdebted  to  you  for 
being  made  known  in  Philadelphia;  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  most  ardent  wishes  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  your  much  obliged  and  very  sincere  friend« 

A.  ROBIETSOV. 

Tboxas  Sitlu,  Esq.  ^ 

CavendUh  Square,  JUondon,  Oct.  8d,  1810. 

DxabSib, 

1  BIO  you  will  accept  my  thanks  for  your  obliging  communication,  and  the 
mark  of  friendly  recollection  on  your  part,  of  which  it  is  so  flattering  h  proof.  It 
most  be  ^reeable  to  every  friend  of  the  Arts  to  observe  the  spirited  exertions  Ibr 
their  cultivation,  which  are  now  made  at  your  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mlien  we 
conoder  how  much  the  interests  qf  taste  in  Europe  have  been  indebted  to  the  pro- 
tetion  of  American  genius,  there  b  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sons  of  Co- 
tambia  will  soon  be  equally  cdebrated  on  her  own  shores. 

I  accept,  vrith  much  gratification,  the  compliment  paid  me  l^  the  artists  of 
Philad^hia,  (which  I  of  course,  ascribe  to  your  partial  representation  in  my 
finroor)  and  shall  be  happy  to  have  my  name  connected,  in  any  way,  with  a  so- 
ciety whose  views  appear  to  be  as  honourable  to  themselves,  as  I  trust  they  will 
prove  advantageous  to  their  country.  With  every  cordial  wish  for  their  success 
Sttd  permanent  establishment,  and  with  many  acknowledgments  for  yoar  polite 
tttentkiii^  I  remaiiit  dear  sir,  your  highly  obliged,  and  obt.  hum.  servt 

Mabtib  Abcbbb  Sbbb. 

TaOXAt  SULLT,  Esq. 

Waohin^ont  June  11th,  1810. 

BbabSib, 

I  BATi  been  favoured  with  your  letter,  wherein  you  intimate  the  request  of  the 
Soeie^  cf  Artists  of  the  U.  S.  that  I  would  become  a  member  of  their  body)  ant 
I  present  to  tiit  society  uA  yon,  my  thanks  for  this  flBttering  mack  ef  atteatieii. 
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No  one  who  reflects  can  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  an  institution;  and 
cren  the  most  sanguine  will  scarcely  be  able  to  estimate  justly  the  beneficial  efieols 
of  it,  if  properly  conducted,  in  a  country,  circumstanced  as  ours  is,  and  where 
lUMGTe  genius  is  superabundant,  and  waits  only  the  direction  which  science  and 
munificenec  may  afford  it,  to  cause  it  rapidly  to  surpass,  in  both  the  sublime  and 
the  useful,  all  the  productions  of  the  old  world,— of  these  truths  no  man  is  more 
thorou^ly  convinced  than  I  am;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  one  whose  happi> 
ness  is  more  inhanced  by  witnessing  the  progress  which,  even  by  individual  effort, 
{he  Arts  and  Sciences  are  makbg  amongst  us.  To  their  advancement,  the  jw- 
tronage  of  the  society  must  contribute  greatly,  and  if  the  aid  of  government  is 
added,  for  which  we  ought  strongly  to  hope,  as  soon  as  the  present  political  gloom 
Is  dispeUed,  in  a  very  short  Ume  the  United  Sutes  will  rival,  in  woAs  of  utility 
tnd  taste,  any  nation  of  antiquity. 

Be  pleased,  sir,  to  announce  my  wish  to  become  a  member,  and  infbrm  me  of 
the  result — and  also  let  me  know  in  what  manner  I  may,  at  this  distance,  be  in 
any  ilegree,  usefiil  to  the  society. — ^Thc  constitution  also  I  have  received  and 
think  it  judiaious. — have  the  honour  to  b^  with  great  respect  and  esteem,  yours, 

Paiti.  Hamilton. 

'BoBSET  Mills,  Esquire. 


AMERICAN  SCENERY.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
THE  WATER  WORKS* 

This  public  walk,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  our  city,  Ww 
originally  among  the  squares  which  the  proprietary  wisel^i|4e- 
signed  to  leave  vacant  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  th^  citb- 
zens.  When  the  water  works  were  begun,  its  central  position 
recommended  it  as  a  proper  scite  for  one  of  the  buildings;  Which 
has  been  accordingly  placed  in  the  "middle  of  •the  square.  It 
contains  a  double  steam  engine,  the  icylinder  of  which  has  a  di- 
ameter of  thirty-two  inches,  and  which  is  irregularly  worj^ed,  so 
as  to  fill  alternately  the  reservoir/*^  and  stop,  while  Che  wa- 
ter is  discharged  from  it.  The  iohclosure  around  the  build- 
ing is  handsomely  ornamented  by  rows  of  trees,  under  the 
shade^  of  which  the  citizens  enjoy  the  cool  air  during  the  af- 
ternoon, and  on  days  of  lebure.  To  this  has  been  recently 
added  a  fountain,  which  has  a  very  fine  and  refreshing  effect. 
The  figure  of  the  nymph  is  well  executed;  but  there  is^  we  think> 
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Section  5. — General  Phytic.  (6). 

Loitel,  at  VaureaL 

The  chevaliei  Pictet,  at  GeneTa. 

De  Lue,  at  London. 

Cotte,  at  Montioorency. 

Van  ^winden,  at  Amsterdam. 

Van  Biaram,  at  Hariem. 

The  cheiraiier  Blagden,  at  London. 

Tamil  £andi»  at  Turin. 

PHYSICAI.  tCZENCEt. 

Section  ^,—Chenditry.  (12). 

Segnin,  at  Sevres. 
Van  Moaa,  at  Brazelles. 
Nicolas,  at  Nancj. 
Chausaiery  at  Dijon. 
Wetter,  at  Valenciennes. 
Landiiani,  at  Vienna. 
De  Crell,  atHelmstadt. 
Gosse,  at  Geneva. 
ProQst,  at  Madrid. 
Fabbroni,  at  Florence. 
De  Sansnre,  at  Geneva. 
Kinran^  at  Dabiin. 

Section  7. — JiBneralogy,  (8). 

Schreiber,  at  Pezay. 
Patrin,  at  Ljons. 
Gillet-Laumont,  at  Danmont. 
Palanoo,  at  Pan. 
Rebool,  at  Pczenas. 
BroDfiniart,  at  Sevres. 
Confier,  at  Piedmont 

.Section  8. — Botany.  (10). 

ViHars,  at  Strasborg- 

Gooan,  at  MontpclUer. 
Oiranl,  at  Cotigimc. 
,3|%K-Lti[»ey rouse,  at  Toulouse. 
Ij^iBber,  at  Abbeville, 
flaanerst,  at  Pondicheiy. 
Oitega»  at  BMri4. 
Tbiiabei%  at  SioifcUm. 
Tbe  baro?^de  laAqnia,  at  Vienna. 
Bmndoik^  at  Montvellier. 

Seelign  9. — Rural  Economy  and  the 

Veterinary  .^rt.  (10). 

The  baron  liougicr-la-Bergerie,  at 
Auerre. 
i«t] 
VOL.  Till. 


Cbabert,  at  Aifort. 
Dumont,  at  Courset 
Leblond,  at  Mazille. 
Larochefoacaold-Lianooarty  at 
court. 

Morel  de  Vinde,  at  CeUe-Saint-Clood. 
Tvart,  at  Maisons-Alfbrt. 
Deoubieres,  senr.  at  Versailles. 
Bnignone>  at  Turin. 

Section  lQ.^^natomy  and  Zoology, 
.  (10). 

lismnonier,  at  Rouen. 
Latreille,  at  TuUe. 
Jurine,  at  Geneva. 
Dumas,  at  Montpelfier. 
Scarpa,  at  Pavia.  ^ 
Blumenbacli,  at  Gottingen. 
Bory-Saint-Vineent,  at  Bordeanz. 
Provencal,  at  Montpellier. 
Soemmering^,  at  Munich. 

Section  IL^J^edicine  and  Surgery, 

(«). 

Saoeerotte,  at  LAineviUe. 
Barailon,  atChambon. 
Simmons,  at  London. 
Odier,  at  Geneva. 
Cotnni,  at  Naples. 
Mascagni,  at  Florence. 
Thomaiain,  at  Besancon. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Cla89  of  the  French  Language  and 
Literature. 

The  count  Volney. 
The  count  Garut. 

The  duke  of  Parma  (Cambaceres). 

De  Saint  Pierre. 

The  count  Merlin. 

The  count  Big;ot  de  Preameneu. 

The  count  Sieyes. 

The  count  de  Cessac. 

The  count  Boederer. 

Andrieuz. 

ViUar. 

The  count  Francois  de  Nenfehateaa. 

Cailhava. 

L'abbe  Sicard. 

Ducis. 

Le  Gonve. 

The  chevalier  Arnault. 
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The  coont  de  Footanet. 

DeliUe, 

Suard. 

Morellet 

Boafflen. 

The  eoQDt  4t  Beaaii^iMli  de  Boqoe- 
laure. 

The  eounf  DagueMcati. 
Luoien.* 

The  count  de  Segur. 

The  eoBDt  Rcgmod  de  SaintJean 

d'Angely.  « 
*rhe  duke  of  Bassano. 
LaereteUe,  aenr. 
Parny. 

The  count  Daru. 
Cardinal  Maury. 
Raynouard. 
Pioard. 

The  eoent  Dettntt-Tra^. 
Le  Merder. 
ParaeTal-GraBdmaison. 
De  Chateauhriand. 
Lacretette,  junr. 
Btienne. 

PBRPSTUAL  SSeRBTART. 

Suard. 


Laporte  du  Theil. 

Laoglet. 

Lareher. 

Pougeaa. 

Mongez. 

Meroier. 

The  chevalier  SflTeitre  de  Sacy.' 
The  count  Pastoret. 
Choiaeul'Gouffier. 
The  kmg  of  Spain. 
Qjoatremere  de  Quincy. 
The  cheraUer  Viaconti. 
The  count  Boiasy  d'Aog^- 
MiUin. 

The  haron  Degerando* 
Brial. 

Petit-Radel. 

Barhie  du  Booage. 

The  count  Laiyuinaia. 

Causiin. 

Gail. 

Clavier. 

Amaury-Dural. 
The  chevalier  Daoier. 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Cki$9  of  ancient  Mutory  and  JUtera- 
ture. 

The  chevalier  Daeier. 

The  duke  of  Plaiaaaoe  (Lehnin). 

The  chevalier  Levetque. 

Dupont  de  Nemourt. 

Daunou. 

MenteUe. 

The  baron  Reinhard. 

The  prince  of  Benevento. 

GoaaelUn. 

Ginguene. 

De  Lisle  deSalet. 

The  ceunt  Gairan^Couloa. 

The  ohevaher  Champagne. 

Lakanal. 

TooIongeoD* 

Le  Breton. 

The  count  Gregoire. 


VOREIOir  MBMBBR9. 

Jefferson,  at  Philade^hia. 

Rennell,  at  London. 

Heyne,  at  Gottingen. 

Niebuhr,  at  Denmark. 

Wndfort,  at  Calcutu. 

Wieland,  at  Weimar. 

His  hifjbneia  Charles,  baron  of  Did- 
berg,  grand  duke  at  Frankfort, 
prince  primate  of  the  eonfedenlkm 
of  the  Rhine. 

CORRBSPOVDBirTt. 

Deseze,  at  Bordeaux. 
Laromiguiere,  at  Toukmae. 
Jacquemont,  at  Hesdin. 
Prevost,  at  Geneva. 
Labene,  at  Agen. 
Saint-Jean-Creveeceur,  at  Rouen. 
Ferius,  at  Sorrese. 

The  chevalier  Legrand-Lelea,  atLaon. 
Masia,  at  Nice. 


*  This  gentleman,  who  appears  thus  shorn  of  his  fiunily  name,  ia  known  ant 
of  Fnmoelythe  name  of  lAeieR  Bonaparte. 
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GallQis,  at  AateuU. 

The  eoQDt  Gamier,  at  Vemittet. 

DanOard,  at  MoDtmoreney. 

Koeh,  at  StraBburg. 

Godio,  at  ATalon. 

Lecterc,  at  Chalonne. 

Morel,  at  Lyons. 

BoiDTUUers,  at  Douai. 

Rufin,  at  CoDstaatinopIe. 

SehweigiMuuer,  at  Stratburg. 

Belin  Ballu,  at  Moscoiir* 

Pieyre,  at  Nimcs. 

Berenger,  at  Lyooi. 

Palinot,  at  Mantes. 

Faarel^  at  Athens. 

Gibelin,  at  Versailles, 

The  cbeyalier  Riboud,  at  Bwrg. 

Tnuille,  at  Abbeville. 

Uariess,  at  Erlang. 

Gaetano-Marini,  at  Rome. 

De  Gttignes,  at  Canton. 

AkerUikd*  atStoekholm. 

Lereque  de  Ponilly,  at  Refams. 

The  elieTalier  Fdix-Fanleoii,  at  Poi- 

tiers. 
LevricTy  at  Amiens. 
DelandiDe,  at  Lyons. 
€3iaries-yilleny  at  Gottlngen. 
Schnarrer»  at  Tnbingue. 
Serofani,  at  Sieily. 
Bfaine-Biran,  at  Grtteloap. 
The  cheralier  de  Rayneval,  at  Meudon. 
Morelli,  at  Veniee. 
Viaeens-Saint  Laxirenty  at  Nimet. 
Paoris-Saint^Vineenty  at  Aix. 
MoOcTault,  at  Kaney. 
Coreade  Serra,  at  Lisbon. 
Rousseau,  at  Bassora. 
Lasema  Santander,  at  Broxelles. 
Heeren,  at  Gottingen. 
De  Calnao,  at  Turin. 
Sestini,  at  Florence. 
Dc  Corancesy  at  Bagdad. 
Ei^ihoni,  at  Gotttngen. 
De  Foureade,  at  Sinope. 
Saitorius,  at  Oottii^fen. 
De  Hammer,  at  Vienna. 
Artand,  at  Ly<»is. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 
CUut  of  the  Fine  Art», 
Seetion  l^Pamting. 
The  fiheraSer  David. 


Van  SpaeodonalL 

Vincent. 

The  chevalier  RegnaoH.- 
Taunay. 

The  chevafier  Denoo. 
The  chevalier  Visaonti. 
Menageot 

Section  9. — Sculpture. 

The  chevalier  Hoodon. 

Roland. 

Dejoux. 

Lemot. 

Cartellier. 

Lecomte. 

Section  ^.'-Architecture, 

Gondoin. 

Peyre. 

Dufburny. 

Heurtier. 

Percier. 

Fontame. 

Section  4. — Engraving. 

Bervio. 

Jeufiiroy. 

Duvivler. 

Section  S.^^Mutic- 
(Composition.) 

Mehol. 

Gossec. 

Gretny. 

Monvel. 

Grandmenil. 

PERPETUAL  SBCEBTAEY. 

Le  Breton. 

porbiok  members. 

Canova,  at  Rome. 
Appiani,  at  Milan. 
Morghen,  at  Florence. 
Sergell,  at  Stockholm. 
West,  at  London. 
Marvuglia,  at  Palermo. 
Salieri,  at  Vienna. 
PairieUOy  at  Naples. 
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COKBXSPONOBNT0. 

Lacoor,  at  Bordeaux. 
Leiify  senr.  at  Bmxellct. 
Prudhoiiy  at  Dijon. 
Girousty  at  Luneville. 
BoSehot,  at  Aaton. 
Chinardy  at  Lyons. 
Blaise,  at  Poissy. 
Renaiui,«t  Marseilles. 
Combes,  at  Bordeaux. 
Cniej,  at  Nantes. 
Foueherot,  at  Tonnerre. 
Caillot,  at  Saint-Germain. 
Blaze,  at  CaTaiUon. 
Maudnit-Larire,  at  Montlignon. 
Bonnet-BeauTal,  at  limoges. 
CarelH,  at  Naples. 
Dagiocour,  at  Rome. 


Reiohardt,  at  Berlin. 

Porporati,  at  Turin. 

Rega,  at  Naples. 

Fabre,  at  Florence. 

Zingarelli,  at  Rome. 

Derossi,  at  Rome. 

Ommeganok,  at  Anrers. 

Tagliafichi,  at  Genes. 

Rosaspina,.  at  Bologne. 

Le  Peoheux,  at  Turin. 

Mio^  at  Naples. 

tjefliiere,  at  Rome. 

Thibault,  at  La  Haye. 

Manlich,  at  Munich. 

Moitte,  at  Saint-Germain-en-Ljtye. 

Fiorillo,  at  Gottingen. 

Bumey,  at  London. 

Antolini,  at  Milan. 

Choron,  at  Caen. 


FOREIGN  LITERATURB.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

Wb  propose  in  future  to  devote  regularly  a  portion  of  this 
Journal  to  the  literature  and  the  arts  of  continental  Europe. 
It  is  our  misfortune  that  almost  all  the  information  which 
reaches  us  on  those  interesting  subjects  is  derived  through  the 
channel  of  the  English  press,  and  as  the  situation  of  things  has 
rendered  the  literary  intercourse  between  England  and  the  rest 
of  Europe  exceedingly  precarious,  our  own  supplies  are  propor- 
tionally imperfect.  We  hope,  however,  from  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  made,  to  secure  the  best  materials  from  the 
metropolis  of  France  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  possess  con- 
stant access  to  the  current  literature  of  France  and  the  conti- 
nent generally.  We  have  prepared  for  this  number  a  sketch 
of  some  of  the  most  important  publications  during  the  early 
part  of  the  present  yeai*. 

MoacoWf  February, 
The  two  learned  travellers,  Messrs.  Eugelhardt  and  Parrot, 
have  passed  through  this  city  on  their  return  from  the  Caucasus. 
They  have  taken  the  level  by  the  barometer  of  the  plains  be- 
tw;een  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  and  when  they  have  finished 
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their  calculation  of  the  results  of  their  observations,  vre  will 
know  positively  which  of  these  two  seas  has  the  highest  level:  a 
question  the  more  important  as  we  expect  to  see  a  canal  soon 
made  to  connect  them.  They  have  also  made  another  interest- 
ing discovery,  which  is,  that  after  multiplied  barometrical  obser- 
vations on  the  summit  of  the  Kasbeck,  the  highest  mountain  of 
Caucasus,  without  excepting  the  Elbours,  they  iin4  the  elevation 
of  that  summit  to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Mount  Blanc,  a 
circumstance  which  had  been  already  presumed  by  several  geo- 
graphers.   The  account  of  their  travels  will  be  published. 

Petersburg, 

The  aulic  counsellor,  Adelung,  has  published,  a  small  work 
entitled,  Comparison  of  the  Sanscrit  or  Sacred  Language  of 
India  with  the  Russian. 

Waraaw^  February, 
The  literary  academy  of  Warsaw  have  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  compose  a  general  and  literary  history  of  Poland. 

Cofienhagen,  January. 

The  Society  of  Sciences  has  published  a  dictionary  of  the 
Danish  language,  on  the  plan  of  that  by  the  French  academy. 
The  letter  K  is  already  finished,  and  will  soon  be  put  to  press. 

Mr.  Gruntrig  has  just  enriched  Danish  literature  by  two 
ancient  poems,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  combats  of  the 
heroes  of  the  north. 

Milan y  January* 
Among  the  late  works  which  have  appeared  in  Italy,  the 
public  have  distinguished  an  Essay  on  the  Scaldri  and  the  An- 
cient poetry  of  Scandinavia,"  by  Mr.  Graberg,  Swedish  vice 
consul  at  Genoa.  This  is  a  phenomenon  in  our  literature,  filled 
with  curious  researches,  and  several  translations  into  Italian 
verse  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  ascribed  to  the  Scaldri. 

Mr.  Amoretti  of  this  city  has  published  a  relation  of  the 
voyage  of  captain  Maldonado  round  America  by  the  north.  This 
singular  accounti  which  is  extracted  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
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royaf  library,  tends  to  prove  the  existence  of  several  little  medi- 
terraneans and  straits  in  the  north  of  America,  in  latitudes 
where  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  sea  is  covered  with  eter- 
nal ice,  or  where  at  least  navigation  seems  impossible.  Such  a 
Toyage  has  long  since  been  regarded  by  the  learned  as  a  fable. 
Whether  Mr.  Amoretti  has  completely  demonstrated  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  relation  which  he  has  published,  the  world  must  de- 
cide. 

Mr.  Mustodixi,  historiographer  of  the  Seven  Isles,  has  pub- 
lished llluatrazione  Corciretey  a  learned  memoir  on  the  history 
of  Corfu. 

Vienna^  February. 
Dr.  Demetrius  Alexandrides,  editor  of  the  Greek  Telegraph, 
which  is  published  here,  translator  of  Goldsmith's  history  of 
Greece,  and  author  of  a  Turkish  and  modem  Greek  dictionary, 
has  also  translated  some  parts  of  the  Geography  of  Abulfeda. 

March, 

M.  de  Sartory,  counsellor  and  librarian,  is  about  publishing 
at  Tubingen,  a  collection  of  the  posthumous  works  of  prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy. 

Since  the  last  year  there  is  published  here  by  Anthimus  Gaza, 
a  literary  paper  in  modem  Greek,  which  appears  twice  a  month. 
This  journal  contains  notices  of  the  literary  establishments  and 
present  state  of  letters  in  Greece.  This  literature  is,  however, 
chiefly  confined  to  translations  of  elementary  books  of  instruc- 
tion, in  modem  languages,  such  as  Condillac's  logic.  La  Lande's 
astronomy,Fourcroy's  chemistry, Goldsmith's  history  of  Greece, 
and  Rollin's  ancient  and  Roman  history.  Besides  there  are 
some  new  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  with  com- 
mentaries. A  Thucydides  has  already  appeared  in  ten  vo- 
lumes, and  the  Iliad  is  announced  for  publication  shortly  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

Mr.  Sonnini,  the  justly  celebrated  naturalist,  whose  departure 
for  Moldavia  we  formerly  announced,  has  returned  from  his 
voyage.  He  has  travelled  through  the  whole  of  that  province, 
and  a  part  of  Walachia—penetrated  through  the  mountains  that 
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separate  those  countries  from  Transylvania,  and  made  w  very 
valuable  collection  of  materials  for  a  physical  history  of  those 
hitherto  almost  unknown  regions. 

Private  letters  from  Presburg  announce,  that  it  has  been  pr^ 
posed  in  the  diet  of  Hungary  to  consider  the  Hungarian  as  the 
only  natiocallanguage  of  the  kingdom*  Hitherto  all  the  public 
acts  have  been  written  in  Latin.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
to  ofier  an  annual  prize  for  the  best  discourse  and  the  best  poem 
that  shall  contribute  to  improve  and  perfect  the  language.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  decreed  that  no  piece  shall  be  repre- 
sented at  the  theatre  of  Perst  (henceforth  to  be  called  the  national 
theatre)  but  such  as  are  written  in  the  established  language. 

^ugBburghj  January. 

During  the  year  181 1,  the  party  of  travellers  who  set  out  from 
Rome  in  1810,  have  made  a  great  circuit  through  Greece.  It 
was  composed  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  among  whom  Messrs. 
Haller  and  Link,  accompanied  by  two  Englishmen,  Messrs. 
Cokwell  and  Forster,  have  discovered  at  Egina  some  very  inte- 
resting antiquities.  Their  object  was  to  visit  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Panhellenios,  in  examining  which  they  found  seventeen 
statues  of  marble  which  had  been  probably  swallowed  up  after 
an  earthquake.  The  statue  of  Minerva  is  particularly  fine. 
Some  time  afterwards  they  discovered  near  the  promontory  of 
Sunium,  fragments  of  six  other  statues,  and  several  vases  in 
good  preservation,  of  all  which  they  intend  publishing  a  detailed 
description.  The  whole  collection  was  transported  *  first  to 
Athens,  and  afterwards  to  Zante,  where  it  will  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  on  the  12th  of  November,  1812.  All  the  ama- 
teurs of  the  arts  are  invited  to  purchase.  The  lowest  price  is 
fixed  at  ten  thousand  Venetian  sequins,  and  the  purchasers  are 
bound  ta  furnish  each  of  the  present  owners  with  exact  copies 
in  plabter  of  all  the  statues. 

Among  the  new  productions  of  the  German  Parnassus,  are 
three  new  epic  poems.  The  Tartaride,  or  Deliverance  of  Sile- 
«a,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  in  sixteen 
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cantos,  by  Mr.  Kannengiesser;  Heldegarde,  wife  of  Charlemagne 
in  sixteen  cantos,  by  an  anonymous  author;  and  Cyane,  an 
epic  romance  of  Mr.  Walter,  in  ten  cantos.  It  is  to  be  regretted^ 
that  a  premature  death  has  prevented  Mr.  Collin  from  finishing 
his  Rodolphiad,  a  serious  epic  poem  on  the  elevation  of  Rodolph 
of  Hapsbourg  to  the  imperial  throne. 

Leifi$ick^  January  1,  1813. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  historical  works  which  have 
appeared  in  Germany  during  the  year  1811.  M.  Hsren,  pro* 
fbisor  of  history  at  Gottingen,  has  published  a  new  edition  of 
his  History  of  the  system  of  European  states  during  the  last 
centuries.'^  M.  Hegewish,  professor  at  Kiel^^is  the  author  of 
two  works.  "  Remarks  on  the  German  colonies,"  and  ^  a. view 
of  those  colonies  establbhed  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
great/'  M.  Luders  has  furnished  a  compendious  account  of  the 
ancient  world,"  and  M.  Niebuhr  a  continuation  of  Roman  his- 
tory. M.  Voigtel,  professor  at  Halle,  is  the  editor  of  some  new 
geographical  tables,  very  minute  and  extensive.  The  historical 
atlas  of  M.  Kruse,  is  a  work  on  a  new  plan.  ^  An  Introduction 
to  Chronology,"  by  professor  Hegewish,  is  well  worthy  our 
notice,  as  is  also  the  introduction  to  historical  studies,''  written 
by  professor  Rush,  of  Berlin.  M.  Westenreider,  of  Munich, 
has  presented  to  the  world  a  work  entitled  "  Memoirs  to  serve 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  Bavaria."  M.  Masser  has 
published   a  history  of  the  house  of  Reuss." 

A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  the  late  John  de  Mul- 
ter  is  advancing  rapidly;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  volumes  have 
already  appeared.  M.  Plank,  professor  at  Gottingen,  is  the 
author  of  a  work  on  his  ancient  colleague  and  friend  M.  Spitt- 
ler,  considered  in  the  light  of  an  historian.  Another  professor  ' 
of  Gottingen,  M.  Eicchorn,  has  recently  published  in  four  vo- 
lumes, a  useful  compilation  under  the  title  of  Jlntigua  hiacoria 
e  acrifitorum  Grxcorum  et  Latinorum  fdatoriia  contexta.  M.  Klap- 
roth  has  increased  our  knowledge  of  Chinese  literature  by  a 
translation  of  St.  Yn,  and  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Sartorius,  pro- 
fessor of  Gotting^en,  for  a  treatise  in  the  German  language  on 
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Che  gOTcrnment  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy:  to  this  work,  the 
third  class  of  the  French  Institute  has  decreed  a  prize.  M. 
Wilken,  professor  of  Heidelburg,  has  elucidated  a  portion  of  the 
Byzantine  history,  in  a  late  work  called  Herum  a  ComnenU  get- 
tarum  libri  IV. 

In  our  list  should  also  be  included  a  posthumous  work  of 
the  late  M.  Meiner,  of  Gottingen — Researches  on  the  diversity 
of  human  nature  in  Asia  and  the  southern  regions" — a  work  of 
M.  Zimmerman  of  Brunswick,  on  "  the  earth  and  its  inhubitants, 
according  to  the  latest  discoveries."  We  shall  also  mention  on 
this  occasion,  the  political  manual,  by  professor  Luden  of  Jena> 
a  complete  treatise  on  Administration  by  count  Soden  and  M. 
Harl,  of  Eriangen,  and  a  work  of  professor  Kluber,  of  Erian- 
gen,  on  the  organization  of  the  Posts  in  Germany. 


DOM£STIC  LITERATURE.— FOB  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

Capt.  M*Call  of  Georgia,  has  recently  published  a  history  of  that  State 
10  one  rolame  quarto,  from  its  first  settlement  to  the  period  of  our  revcdutionary 
war.  The  volume  abounds  with  much  curious  and  interesting  matter,  written 
IB  a  s^Ie  appropriate,  perspicuous  and  chaste.  The  autlbor  is  copious  on  an  in- 
teresting part  of  that  history,  the  original  constitution  of  Georgia,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  proprietary  grants  to  the  first  settlers  of  the  soil.  It  furnishes  a  fair,  prac- 
tical illastration  of  the  principle,  how  far  the  purest  philanthropy  and  patriotism 
will  fiul  in  its  object)  when  it  attempts  to  legishite,  and  to  frame  a  code  of  muni- 
cipal law  far  the  regulation  of  moral  habits.  It  is  a  living  comment  oi^i  the  in- 
expe^ency,  impracticability,  and  ineffieacy  of  Utopian  systems  of  goTemment, 
if  any  such  comment  was  wanting. 

Dr.  Morse  has  published  a  new  edition  of  his  GeograjAy,  which  he  has 
mach  enki^ed  and  improved. 

Bb.  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College,  is  now  engaged,  and  has  been  for 
many  years  past,  in  preparing  materials  for  an  HistOTioal  Account  of  the  Eastern 
States,  including  the  State  of  Newyork.  It  is  designed  to  embrace  the  first  set- 
tlement of  this  country,  and  the  wars  with  the  Indians,  the  natural,  ecdeaiasti- 
csl,  and  political  history,  &e. 

Miss  Hanvah  Adams  has  recently  published  the  history  of  the  Jews,  in 
two  vohunea,  which  n  said  txi  have  been  executed  with  great  labour^  aeooracy, 
tbd  patienee  of  research* 

VOL.  VIII.  F 
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The  iBfenioitt  author  of  DIedriek  Kniekerboflker^  is  said  to  be  prepwing  4 
nev  editKA  £or  the  pressy  in  which  it  it  expected  he  will  be  enabled  to  detect  ani 
ameiHl  tereral  errors  of  hit  first  edition,  ohronologioal,  pohtical,  geographical^  and 
historical,  by  haying  since  had  recourse  to  more  anthentio  documents. 

HuvROB  &  Francis  have  ;<eeently  published  an  interesting  pamphlet,  em- 
tlOed  Besooroes  of  Russia. 

B»AvroR0  &  brtKBSP  have  recently  published  •  norel,  entitled  IMrorf, 
\f  a  Lady  of  Pennsylvania. 

PROPOSALS  are  issued  to  publish  by  subscription,  in  two  volumes  octave, 
Ttaivela  in  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  in  the  years  1806, 1807,  1809,  1810  «nft 
1811;  hidndini^  an  aceemit  of  passages  betwixt  America  and  Britafai,  and  travels 
lltfObgh  various  ports  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Upper  Canada.  With  an  apptn- 
dijE,  containing  a  brief  review  of  various  geographical  works,  and  boc^  of  tra- 
tels  in  the  United  .^tates;  an  abstract  of  the  American  constitutions;  and  sundry 
statistical  tables,  and  documents  relative  to  political  economy,  ninstrated 
maps  and  plates.   By  John  Melish. 

Capt.  Hugh  M'Call  proposes  to  resume  his  labours,  and  to  puUisk 
another  vohme  of  his  History  of  Georgia,  which  n  to  comprise  the  history  of  oar 
evolutionary  war  in  the  southern  department.  He  solicits  communications  on  thia 
stilSedt  from  those  capable  of  afibrding  information,  and  we  join  in  that  reqnest. 

Fajlrakd,  Hopkins  &  Co.  of  this  city,  have  published  An  Easy  Intro- 
duction to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  without  the  points,  by 
James  P.  Wilson,  D.  D. 

P^bBifaed  in  Baltimore,  an  Address  delivered  in  Mavre-de-Ghicc,  June  4th, 
Wt^  ih  eonsequence  of  a  pamphlet  set  forth  by  a  certain  Nimrod  Hughes,  dc- 
nouncing  that  diy  as  the  awfol  period  of  visitation  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  eartlv 
by  the  Almighty. 


A  NBW  ASIATIC  ST(mY.-.FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
Mn.  Oldschool, 

Allow  nic  to  indulge  a  hopfe  that  tht  following  story,  from 
tfi6  perusal!  of  which  several  literary  friend^,  in  common  M'ith 
ibyself,  have  derived  a  high  degree  of  gratification,  will  be 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  excellent  journal.  From  the 
abrupt  manner  in  which  it  commences,  you  will  at  once  per- 
ceive, (hat  it  js  nothing  but  an  extract  ftrom  a  lairger  work.  It 
is,  notwithstanding,  when  regarded  in  relation  to  the  events 
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which  it  records,  and  the  moral  which  it  inculcates,  entire  io 
itself.  The  work  from  which  it  is  taken  is  of  oriental  origin» 
and  has  long  retained  its  rank  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
popular  of  all  the  legendary  stories  of  the  east.  It  is  >denomi- 
nated  Bakhtiar  Nameh,  or  the  Favourite  of  Fortune,  and  was 
written  originally  in  the  Perdan  language.  In  consequenc*) 
however,  of  iu  well  merited  and  extensive  popularity,  it  has 
since  made  its  appearance  in  several  other  Asiatic  tongues.  It 
has  been  recently  translated  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  and  the 
public  will  be  shortly  gratified  with  a  sight  of  it,  clothed  in  the 
language  of  the  United  States.  The  main  drift  of  the  work  k 
to  set  forth,  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  the  evils  attendant  on 
precipitancy  and  rashness,  and  the  necessity  of  caudoo,  inquiry, 
and  cool  deliberation,  in  all  the  important  transactions  of  life; 
store  especially  such  as  involve  consequences  that  cannot  be  re- 
called. For  the  illustration  and  enforcement  of  these  pomts, 
examples  are  selected  which  are  highly  impressive,  and  atitended 
with  circnmstaivcee  of  peculiar  interest.  Such,  moreover,  is  Uit 
general  texture  of  the  story,  that,  in  the  course  of  it,  a  great  ex» 
tent  of  our  duty  fCft  rational,  social,  and  accountiMe  beings  is 
clearly  explained  and  forcibly  inculcated.  All  this  is  done  in 
such  a  way  as  to  combine  the  engagingness  of  the  novel  witK 
the  soundness  and  purity  of  moral  discourse.  That  your  read« 
ers  may  the  better  understand  the  full  intent  md  bearing  of  Ifa^ 
narrative  with  which  they  are  about  to  be  presented,  permit  me 
to  lay  before  them  the  following  brief  analysis  of  the  story. 

A  certain  monarch  of  the  east,  deposed  from  his  throne,  and 
banished  from  his^  kingdom,  together  with  his  queen,  is  com« 
pelled  to  abandon  in  the  desert  an  infant  son.  The  child  m 
found  by  the  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who,  attracted  by  its 
Jbeauty  and  the  richness  of  its  apparel,  humanely  undertakes  the 
care  of  its  infancy,  and  bestows  on  it  an  excellent  and  virtuous 
education.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  this  royal  foundling,  now  A 
youth  of  exalted  promise,  is  taken  prisoner  along  with  a  num* 
her  of  the  robbers,  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  an  attack  on 
a  powerful  caravan. 

They  are  all  conducted  for  trial  to  the  tribunal  of  the  king 
wha  wss  itie  yottug  sym's  &ther.  The  manlf  and  eloqu^  de« 
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fence  set  up  by  the  youth,  and  the  peculiar  groce  and  dignity 
with  which  he  conducted  himself  in  the  ^presence  of  the  mo- 
narch, cooperating  with  a  sympathetic  emcOion  experienced  by 
that  prince  at  the  sight  of  his  son,  though  then  unknown  to  him, 
procured  a  paf  don  for  the  whole  company.  Nor  does  this  for- 
tunate adventure  terminate  here.  The  young  man  receives  a 
high  and  honourable  appointment  in  the  household  of  the  king, 
who  thence  bestows  on  him  the  name  of  Bakhtiar. 

With  such  faithfulness  and  ability  does  Bakhtiar  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  station,  that  the  king  conceives  for  him  a  dis- 
tinguished friendship,  and  creates  him  one  of  the  exalted  dig- 
niuries  of  the  state.  He  becomes  the  chief  favourite  and  bosom 
friend  of  his  sovereign. 

This  signal  and  still  increasing  favour,  soon  excites  the  jea- 
lousy of  ten  viziers,  among  whom  the  king  had  hitherto  distri- 
buted the  superintendance  of  the  public  concerns.  These  ofl&- 
cers  find,  at  length,  an  opportunity  pregnant  with  circumstances 
peculiarly  iavoursible  to  their  views,  to  accuse  Bakhtiar  of  a 
capital  crime.  Appearances  are  against  him.  He  is  thrown  into 
prison,  loaded  with  irons,  and  condemned  to  die.  • 

When  conducted  into  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  at  the 
very  moment  he  is  about  to  suffer  death,  he  utters  fervent  pray- 
ers for  the  prosperity  of  his  majesty,  feelingly  protests  his  own 
innocence,  and  warns  the  king  of  the  evils  and  dangers  atten- 
dant on  precipitancy.  He  relates  to  him  a  striking  example  of 
the  inconveniencies  and  miseries  which  a  too  hasty  decision  had 
produced.  The  king  listens  with  great  attention  to  the  recital 
of  Bakhtiar,  is  led  by  it  into  a  train  of  salutary  reflections,  and 
suspends  the  execution  of  the  sentence  till  the  following  day. 

On  the  succeeding  morning,  one  of  the  viziers  earnestly  im- 
portunes the  king  to  inflict  prompt  and  exemplary  punishment 
on  Bakhtiar,  who,  by  means  of  another  narrative,  delivered  with 
the  most  fascinating  eloquence  and  grace,  and  applicable  to  his 
own  unfortunate  situation,  obtains  a  respite  for  another  day.  Dur- 
ing ten  successive  days,  the  ten  viziers,  each  in  his  turn,  urge 
the  king  to  the  execution  of  Bakhtiar.  On  each  day  the  prison- 
er defends  himself  in  the  same  manner.  This  gives  rise  to  ten 
stories,  greatly  varied  and  highly  interesting,  rich  in  pleasing^ 
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incidents  and  brilliant  imagery,  elegant  description  and  sound 
morality. 

When  the  tentji  day  arrived,  no  decisive  proof  of  the  inno- 
cence of  BakBtiar  had  yet  been  exhibited.  Weary  of  being  thus 
amused  by  a  succession  of  stories,  and  urged  by  his  viziers  and 
courtiers  in  a  tone  of  vehemence  which  he  could  no  longer 
resist,  the  king  resigns  the  prisoner  to  his  fate.  The  youth  is 
conducted  in  chains  to  the  place  of  execution.  When  the  fatal 
moment  is  just  at  hand,  the  reputed  father  of  Bakhtiar  arrives 
with  bis  companions.  Indignant  at  beholding  their  youthful 
favourite  led  forth  to  punishment,  these  men  oppose  the  guard, 
and,  aided  by  the  friendship  of  the  people  for  Bakhtiar,  rescue 
him  from  his  impending  fate,  and  bear  him  off  in  triumph. 

The  king  being  apprized  of  this  rescue,  sends  officers  in 
quest  of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  effected.  These  men  are 
soon  conducted  to  tlie  foot  of  the  throne.  An  explanation  en- 
sues, which  discloses  to  the  king  the  secret  of  the  birth  of  Bakh- 
dar,  and,  at  the  same  time,  convinces  him  of  his  innocence.  The 
kmg  acknowledges  him  as  his  son  and  legitimate  heir.  He 
causes  the  ten  viziers  to  suffer  death,  as  the  reward  of  their  per- 
fidy, and  exalts  Bakhtiar  to  the  throne  of  his  kingdom. 

The  following  extract  contains  entire  one  of  the  stories  by 
which  Bakhtiar  was  successful  in  having  his  execution  deferred. 

TBE  HlfTORY  OF  KING   DADINUt  AND   HIS    TWO    VlZIERSy  KAMKAB 
AND  KARDAR. 

On  the  following  daj  the  aaxth  rizier  presented  hiroeelf  in  the  audience  oham- 
ker  of  the  kmg,  and  greeting  his  majesty  with  expressions  of  homage  and  re. 
^eet,  thoa  addressed  him:  "  Sire,  all  kings  renowned  for  wisdom,  have  regarded 
tlM  removal  of  their  enemies  as  an  object  of  sufficient  importance,  to  engi*oss  au 
staple  share  of  their  attention.  We  are  told  by  the  sages  and  philosophers  of 
farmer  times,  that  no  one  should  ever  consider  an  enemy  as  harmless,  however 
feeWc  and  insignificant  he  may  appear;  and  that  as  soon  as  his  enmity  has  fairly 
Cselosed  itself^  prudence  calls  aloud  for  his  removal  from  the  earth.  There  is 
BO  sueh  thing,  say  they,  as  a  httie  enemy.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  you  hold  your 
foe  m  your  power,  hesitate  not,  but  snatch  up  a  sabre  and  chop  him  to  pieces. 

No  sooner  had  the  king  heard  this  representation,  than  he  gave  onlers  to 
king  BtkhtiAT  immediately  fprth.  The  viziers  vied  with  each  other  in  hastening 
kis  tppearanee,  accompanied  by  the  executioner,  in  order  that  he  might  sufier 
^thoat  deh^'.  • 
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«  Bskhtitfy"  <aid  tkt  king,  "  lUtliQagli  I  hzre  ioteiiposed  gpwt  delay  in  the  exc- 
eation  of  your  sentence,  your  innocence  has  not  yet  been  made  'taanifest  ThU 
day,  thcrcfowj,  i^U  I  sever  the  thread  of  your  existCBee,  that  yoar  punishment 
may  scrre  as  a  warning  to  the  wicked,  and  implant  in  their  souk  a  salutary  terror.'* 
«  How  firm  soever  the  resolution  I  had  formed,'*  said  Baktiar,  "  no  more  to 
open  roy  Ups  in  my  defence,  yet  my  regard  for  truCh  and  for  the  welfare  of  your 
nMtjesty,  has  compelled  me  to  break  silence  and  humMy  represent  to  you,  that 
ihttiild  you  cause  me  to  be  put  to  death,  my  enemies  wiU  exult  in  the  success 

m«»hinationf,  and  your  majesty  wiU  become  the  victim  of  an  unavaUing  re- 
pentance. I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  make  my  escape,  nor  have  I  the  sUghtest 
dispotttion  to  attempt  it  Whatever  deUy,  therefore,  your  majesty  may  inter- 
poK  in  this  affair,  should  I  ultimately  foil  in  the  establishment  of  my  innocence, 
my  blood  will  sUH  be  Uable  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  which  I  am  accused.  Alas! 
the  weight  of  grief  with  which  I  am  overwhelmed,  notwithstandnig  the  support 
I  derive  from  conscious  innocence,  checks  my  utterance,  and,  in  the  august  and 
imposing  ptresence  of  my  sovereign,  Ukes  from  me  my  wonted  powers  of  eluei- 
diKtkn.  But  that  Being  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  aflBiirs  of  this 
world,  the  most  hidden  as  well  as  the  most  public,  will  make  amends  for  my  de- 
fideoey— he  will  yet  render  the  truth  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  your  majesty. 
Be  not  precipitate  in  letting  fall  the  terrible  sword  of  ju^ce.  Shed  not  my  blood 
without  a  cause;  you  who  are  already  so  renowned  for  your  clemency,  you  who 
are  the  protector  of  the  feeble  and  the  stranger." 

When  Bakhtiar  had  breathed  forth  this  appeal  to  his  mercy,  the  Ung  felt 
himself  strongly  moved  with  compassion.  "Each  day,*'  said  the  viwer,  "you 
rdtte  a  new  story;  but  as  yet  you  have  foiled  to  esUblish  your  innocence.  There 
remains,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  be  prompt  in  your  execution.** 

**  May  his  majesty,'*  said  Bakhtiar,  **  vouchsafe,  in  his  clemency,  to  defer  my 
pimishment  a  littie  longer.  When  I  shall  be  in  my  grave,  of  what  »vail  will  he 
en  ill-timed  repentance?  Beware,  I  intreat  you,  of  what  happened  to  king  Da- 
dinns,  who,  on  the  false  accusation  of  Kardar,  unjustiy  put  to  death  his  vizier 
Kamkar.**    The  king  commanded  Bakhtiar  to  relate  this  story. 

**  It  is  recorded,"  said  Bakhtiar,  "  in  ancient  chronicles,  that  in  tbrmer  times, 
there  was  a  certain  king  by  name  Dadinus,  who  had  two  viziers,  the  one  named 
Kamkar,  and  the  other  Kardar. 

Kamkar  had  a  daughter  so  transccndently  fair,  tiiat  she  was  universally  ye- 
girded  as  the  beauty  of  the  age. 

The  king  having,  one  day,  set  out  on  the  chase,  took  Kamkar  along  with 
him,  leaving  to  Kardar,  in  his  absence,  the  supcrintendance  and  direction  of  the 
aifoirs  of  his  kingdom. 

**  Some  matter  of  business  having  drawn  Kardar  to  the  palace  of  Kamkar, 
he  beheld  in  the  garden  his  lovely  daughter,  whose  beauty  struck  him  so  forcibly^ 
al  first  sighty  that  he  became  from  that  moment  her  devoted  sfove,  bound  in  in- 

disaetahle  fetters  of  love.  His  tranquillity  forsook  him,  and  he  beeamt  a  stranger 
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ivfepOR.  Tbe  iaage  of  tluf  fUvinc  nwidcn  iMit  eomUintly  in  his  ogfat;  ^  liq^ 
aad  by  daj  her  eharma  were  the  only  tnbject  of  his  thoughu.  fie  revvdred  in  hk 
fend  every  possible  mesa  by  irfaich  he  might  obti^n  die  object  of  fai«  affeetions. 
Bk  mA  vitUB  hiiMelf:  'Katnkar  being  devoted  to  virtoe  sad  religion,  iriU  never 
mwDt  that  I  should  become  his  loa-in-law.  My  most  promising  measiire*  then* 
tittt  vU  be»  to  wait  on  his  maiasty  when  he  returns  from  the  ehase*  and,  takiiig 
aa  ^^pfogtjtai^  of  apeakiog  to  him  respecting  the  beauty  of  his  viuer'a  daui^ter^ 
pKseat  to  hia  iiaagioAtion  sueh  a  glowing  image,  such  a  seducing  picture,  that 
be  hiduelf  shaU  become  enamoured  of  her  charms.  He  win  hasten  to  demand 
her  as  an  ornament  to  his  seraglio.  I  will  then  devise  some  source  of  lock 
"ve^hty  accusation  against  her,  as  shall  effectually  rain  her  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Ung:  Ho  wiU  command  me  to  lead  her  to  instant  execution,  and  I  ariU  mat 
&r  hff  pardoB  on  the  condition  of  marrying  her.  Uis  majesty  v ill  be  favouraUa 
my  sait,  and  l^  this  stratagem,  will  I  accomplish  my  design.' 
"  After  mature  dehberatioo,  he  resolved  on  this  scheme  as  tlie  most  flattering 
to  bis  hopes. 

"  The  king  having  a  few  days  afterwards  returned  from  the  chase,  sent  fiir 
Kaidar  and  demanded  of  him  an  account  of  all  tliat  had  happened  during  hia 
sbse^ce,  of  the  state  of  public  afibirs,  of  the  citj,  of  the  kingdom  in  general,  and 
vhatever  news  he  had  been  able  to  collect 

**  &n,  said  the  vizier,  yotur  subjects  are  alt  obseriunt  of  the  laws,  and  obe^ 
dwst  tD  the  orders  which  issue  from  your  throne.  But  during  your  absence, 
my  eyes  met  an  object  whose  equal  was  never  presented  to  them  before,  and 
whose  like  no  one,  I  am  persuaded,  has  ever  beheld.'  '  What  is  it  you  have 
seen!*  said  the  king,  *  I  am  impatient  to  be  informed  of  it.'  *  I  saw,*  says  the  vi- 
sier,  'a  beauty  of  sueh  ine&ble  lustre,  that  the  full-orbed  moon  shines  not  widi 
a  light  so  brilliant  aa  her  eyes.  She  is  a  divinity  under  the  figure  of  a  mortal, 
lie  one  has  ever  beheld  such  perfection.  Her  stature  is  comely  as  that  of  the 
•fpress.  Her  hair,  which  is  black  as  the  plumage  of  the  raven,  breadies  forth 
ibe  perfemes  of  Arabia  mingled  with  the  odoriferous  musk  of  Tartary.  Her  en- 
tbsnting  figwe,  her  gracea  and  accomplishments,  might  reduce  under  her  do- 
oaaion  both  mortals  and  gods.  In  gentleness  ami  sweetness  she  is  a  dove,  in 
Wsoty  and  splendor,  a  garden  ricKly  enamelled  with  flowers.' 

"  The  words  of  Kardar  made  a  lively  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  Idng. 
His  imagination  took. fire,  and,  suddenly  smitten  by  tlie  charms'of  so  matchlesa 
a  Wauty,  he  eolnmunioated  to  the  vizier  his  strong  emotion,  and  the  love  with 
vbieh  the  pietare  of  this  fiiir  one  had  inspired  him.  '  My  whole  soul,'  said  he, 
'iscagrossed  with  the  thought  of  those  matchless  i^erfections  which  you  have 
jmt  depicted.  The  fires  Of  love  are  enkindled  in  my  bosom,  and  I  can  never 
Biore  experience  the  sweets  of  tranquillity  without  the  possession  of  this  precious 
jewel.  Impart  to  me  the  means  by  which  I  may  obtain  her.'  *  For  the  aeconi- 
llishment  of  thk,'  replied  Kardar,  '  you  need  neither  sacrifice  money,  nor  aead 
shnadaft  ambtosodcr.   Yonr  migesty  has  onlv  to  aend  for  Kaaikar,,  whoae 
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dtngliter  is  the  beantj  of  whom  I  have  spoken*  and  to  him  make  known  the  de- 
sires of  your  bosom/ 

Let  the  visier,'  said  the  Idng, '  be  ealled  into  oar  presence.  After  his  arri« 
▼al  we  will  resume  this  conversatioo,  and  I  hope  to  soeceed  in  obtaining  his 
consent.' 

Kardar  being  thus  despatched  to  call  his  colleague  Kamkar,  brought  him 
forthwith  into  the  presence  of  the  king.  His  majesty  receiving  him  with  tokens 
of  the  warmest  affection,  and  with  an  air  the  most  gracious  and  flattering,  said  ta 
him  '  Be  seated  Kamkar,  I  am  anxious  to  converse  with  you  about  an  afiair  of 
importance.' 

**  Kamkar  advanced  with  a  deportment  of  respect,  and  with  such  manti^Mtap 
tions  of  homage  and  submission,  as  the  occasion  required  from  a  subject  to  hb 
sovereign.  '  I  undersUud,'  said  the  king^  '  that  you  are  blessed  with  a  mirRole 
•f  perfection,  a  daughter  endowed  with  every  accomplishment,  moulded  by  the 
graces,  and  surpassing  in  beauty.  If  you  will  bestow  her  on  me  as  tlie  ornament 
of  my  seraglio,  you  will  complete  my  happiness,  and  your  recompense  shall  be 
ample.  I  will  create  you  a  personage  of  great  power,  and  you  shall  experience 
the  fnll  extent  of  my  munificence.  In  riches,  grandeur,  and  authority,  you  ahaS 
be  distinguished  over  all  the  princes,  the  nobles,  and  the  grandees  of  my  ](ing- 
dom.  I  will  even  invest  you  with  all  my  power,  my  possessions,  and  my  authority*' 
Your  majesty,*  replied  Kamksu*,  *  condescends  to  honour  me  with  a  prof- 
fered happiness  beyond  what  I  Can  express.  Had  I  an  hundred  daughtersi,  they 
should  all  be  at  the  sovereign  disposal  of  my  prince.  Let  me,  however,  suppli> 
oate  your  majesty's  permission  to  apprize  my  daughter  of  this  glorious  proposal 
and  to  prepare  her  for  the  auspicious  change  of  fortune  which  awaits  her,  to  the 
end  that  the  splendor  of  the  marriage  ceremonial  may  be  suitable  to  the  lustre 
of  your  majesty's  seraglio,  and  the  august  standing  of  your  court  and  throne.  I 
doubt  not  of  the  joy  she  will  experience  on  the  occasion,  and  I  will  forthwith 
conduct  her  to  await  your  pleasure.' 

**  Your  words  delight  me,'  said  the  king*  '  Fly  to  your  daughter,  unfold  t* 
her  my  intentions,  and  lose  not  an  instant  in  concluding  thb  transaction.' 

Kamkar  Uking  an  immediate  leave  of  the  king,  repaired  to  his  daughter, 
and  imparted  to  her  th^  intentions  of  his  sovereign  respecting  her. 

"  My  ever  dear  and  honoured  father,'  said  she,  *  I  am  not  calculated  for  the 
walks  of  royalty;  my  inclination  doea  not  lean  towards  such  dazzling  grandeora, 
and  I  shall  acquit  myself  inelegantly  of  the  duties  they  impose.  Besides,  we  ai« 
instructed  by  philosophers,  that  the  ^service  of  kings  may  be  aptly  compared  to 
water  and  fire.  Their  desires  and  their  character  are,  like  these  elements,  de- 
structive and  changeable.  I  can  never  be  prevailed  on  to  accede  to  this  propoaaL' 

•*  On  hearing  this  reply,  Kamkar  said  to  her:  '  My  beloved  child,  what  course 
aan  we  pursue  under  circumstances  so  peouliariy  critical?  If  I  make  known  to 
the  king  your  reluctance  and  refusal,  he  will  instantly,  in  his  fury,  consign  me  to 
Uie  axe.'   *  The  waott  expedient  course,'  laid  the  yoong  damsel,  '  wiD  be,  to 
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convej  to  the  king  a  ikTounible  answer,  accompanied  vith  mj  consent,  to  request 
of  bun  a  delay  of  ten  days,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  ve  will  fly  from  the  kingdom.* 

Yoo  are  right,'  said  Kamkar  to  his  daughter;  '  this  is  the  most  eligible  step 
we  can  take;  I  conform  to  your  opinion,  and  we  will  act  accordingly.' 

"  When  they  had  definitively  adopted  this  determination,  Kamkar,  appearing 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  addressed  him  as  follows:  '  Sire,  the  daughter  of 
jour  slave  glories  in  the  intended  favours  of  your  majesty;  she  esteems  herself 
inconedvably  happy  from  your  goodness;  she  supplicates  your  majesty  to  vouch* 
safe  to  her  *  delay  often  days,  that  all  things  may  be  arranged  in  a  manner  cor- 
responding to  the  august  occasion.'  The  king,  oveijoyed  at  the  news,  readily 
complied  with  the  terms  requested  of  him,  and,  at  the  same  time>  added;  '  I  also 
exonenrte  yoa  from  all  business  during  these  ten  days,  that  you  may  have  leisure 
to  remain  at  home  writh  your  daughter;  you  will  thus  be  able  to  accelerate  the 
necessary  preparations  and  arrangements,  and  to  devote  your  undivided  atten- 
tion to  1|p  prompt  and  perfect  execution  of  whatever  the  ceremonial  of  the  oo- 
Siflon  mfy  require.' 

"  Kamkar  kissed  the  ground,  and  repaired  immediately  to  the  apartments  of 
his  daughter.  They  engaged  without  delay  in  preparations  for  their  departure, 
snd  setting  out  on  the  same  night,  accompanitd  by  a  few  confidential  slaves,  pur- 
wed  their  journey  with  great  diligence. 

When  the  morning  appeared,  the  king  having  been  apprized  of  the  flight 
of  Kamkar  and  his  daughter,  was  afflicted  and  enraged  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  commanded  forty  of  his  officers  to  go  immediately  in  pursuit  of  them.  *  I 
slao,'  said  Kaordar,  '  will  bear  them  company  in  search  of  these  fugitives.  Conceal 
themselves  where  they  may,  I  will  bring  them  forthwith  to  the  feet  of  your  ma- 
jesty.' The  king,  highly  gratified  at  this  proposal,  consented  to  the  measure, 
snd  they  set  out  in  a  body  to  search  for  Kamkar  and  his  beauteous  daughter. 

•*  After  two  days  march,  they  overtook  them  by  the  side  of  a  fountain.  Hav- 
isg  made  prisoners  of  them  and  their  servants,  tltey  bound  them  in  chains  and 
ssrried  them  to  the  king.  No  sooner  had  the  king  perceived  Kamkar,  than  he 
cxelsimed,  *  Unprincipled  wretch!  subject  most  profligate  and  most  accursed! 
vlience  come  you?'  In  speaking  these  words  he  snatched  up  a  chair,  and  threw 
it  St  the  head  of  the  rizier.  The  violence  of  the  blow  fracturing  the  skull  of 
Kamkar,  he  expired  on  the  spot. 

He  then  darted  a  look  of  fire  on  the  daughter  of  Kamkar;  but  her  beauty, 
her  grace,  and  her  distinguished  perfections,  pro<luced  such  a  lively  impression 
on  his  heart,  as  to  extinguish  his  rage,  and  rentier  it  impossible  for  him  to  treat 
bo-  with  harshness.  On  die  other  hand,  he  could  not  forbear  to  admire  her,  to 
'pie  with  rapture  on  the  bewitching  elegance  of  her  form,  the  sweetness  of  her 
cofrntenance,  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  and  the  beauty  of  ber  hair.  From  her 
monarch  be  was  suddenly  converted  into  her  slave;  and  she  became,  from  that 
Boment,  the  sole  object  of  his  thoughu  and  his  desires. 
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''He  commanded  all  the  judges  and  interpreters  of  the  laws^  together  with 
his  coonsellors  of  state^  to  aasemUe  immediately,  had  a  decree  passed,  and  or- 
dered the  young  damsel  to  he  conducted  to  his  seragho.  He  suffered  her  to  re- 
tain all  her  former  domestics,  and  her  household  estahlishment  without  alteration, 
except  one  faTourite  servant,  a  jester  by  vocation,  who  had  had  the  care  of  her 
when  ^  infant.  To  him,  access  to  the  seraglio  was  strictly  forbidden. 

**  This  servant,  afiUeted  at  the  separation,  wrote  frequently  to  his  mistress  to 
beg  for  admission.  *  Listen  to  my  intreaty,'  said  he  to  her;  *  speak  to  the  king 
in  my  behalf;  represent  to  him  the  wretchedness  of  my  situation,  and  the  keen- 
ness of  my  sorrow;  let  me  hope  that  his  majesty  will  suffer  me  to  be  recdved 
again  into  your  service:  if  he  refuse  I  shall  fall  a  victim  to  grief.' 

The  young  damsel  was  touched  with  the  affection  of  her  servant:  she  spoke 
(o  the  king  in  his  favour,  and  finally  obtained  his  admission  into  the  seraglio. 

*'  The  daughter  of  Kamkar  became  reconciled  to  her  situation.  Within  the 
walls  of  the  seraglio  she  passed  a  tranquil  and  happy  life.  But  Karda^hraa  de- 
prived of  his  peace  of  mind,  in  consequence  of  the  passion  he  had  con^ved  for 
this  beauty.  He  was,  therefore,  constantly  occupied  in  devising  some  artifice  or 
stratagem,  by  which  he  might  destroy  her  in  the  estimation  of  the  king,  in  order 
that  when  repudiated  by  him,  she  might  ultimately  fall  into  his  own  possesion. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  owing  to  the  restless  ambition  of  certain  neighbouring 
powers,  the  king  became  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war.  He  caused  as 
army  to  be  assembled  in  great  haste  to  repel  invasion,  and,  on  leaving  hit  eapitil, 
confided  to  Kardar  the  reins  of  government. 

Kardar  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  still  his  soul  was  en- 
grossed with  love.  His  sufferings,  in  consequence  of  his  jmsaon,  were  poigikaat, 
and  he  earnestly  sought  for  an  interview  with  the  daughter  of  Kamkar. 

Walking  one  day  on  the  terrace  of  his  house,  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  royal  seragfio,  he  percerved  in  the  garden  the  idol  of  his  affections,  seated  by 
herself  in  a  solitary  bower.  In  the  tumult  of  joy  which  a  sight  so  delightful  awa- 
kened io  his  bosom,  his  first  emotion  was  to  throw  himself  from  the  terrace  to 
the  ground:  but  he  checked  the  impulse.  Taking  up  a  small  stone,  he  threw  it 
towirds  the  place  where  the  daughter  of  Kamkar  was  reclining  in  the  bow«r. 
Rainng.her  eyes  and  perceiving  Kardar  standing  on  the  terrace,  she  immediately 
directed  them  again  to  the  ground,  v^thout  speaking  a  word.  The  visier  ob- 
serving that  she  remained  silent,  accosted  her  respectfully  in  the  form  of  sahita- 
tion:  she  returned  the  salutation,  a  circumstance  which  filled  him  with  the  Hye- 
liest  joy.  He  then  passionately  exclaimed,  '  Sovereign  of  my  soul,  queen  of  my 
de«res,  long  since  have  you  inspired  me  with  the  most  ardent  affection!  So  deep 
is  the  impression  of  your  charms  on  my  heart,  that  night  and  day  I  am  a  strange^ 
to  repose.  Without  you  I  drag  out  a  sad  and  wretched  existence.  Take  oom* 
passion,  1  implore  you,  on  the  torments  I  experiente!  accept  me  foit  your  deTo* 
led  slave,  and  yoo  shall  be  happy  yourself  in  the  blessing  you  confer!  If  yoa 
tndle  on  my  suit,  if  you  accept  i^y  proposals,  we  will  quit  the  country  without  de- 
lay. I  possess  gdd  and  riehei  amply  vafficient  lo  procure  for  yon  all  the  degiMea 
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«f  fife.  Signify  your  eonsent*  and,  if  the  enterprize  please  you,  I  will  ]M)ison  the 
king,  and  we  will  usurp  the  throne.' 

**The  daughter  of  Kamkar  replied,  **  How  is  it,  Kardar,  that  you  ean  uu- 
bhuhingly  make  me  a  proposition  so  impious?  Do  you  not  tremble  at  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Most  High?  You  dare  to  plot  even  ti*eason  against  tlie  person  oC 
the  king,  and  violate  by  an  unhallowed  act  the  sanctuary  of  his  seraglio!  What 
ae«oant  can  you  render  at  the  final  judgment,  on  the  day  of  tlie  resurrection, 
the  spring-time  of  vengeance?  What  excuse  will  you  offer  to  your  God  for  such 
enormities  and  crimes?' 

"What  interest,'  replied  Kardar,  *  can  yoa  tnke  in  behalf  of  the  king?  He 
assassinated  your  father  without  a  cause,  and  without  condescending  to  hear  his 
defence.  He  merits  neither  your  attachment  nor  your  confidence.  With  his 
own  hand  he  severed  the  thread  of  your  father's  existence:  be  on  your  guard, 
lest,  in  some  evil  hour,  you  experience  from  his  fury  a  similar  fate!  You  will, 
thea,  when  too  late,  remember  the  friendly  warnings  which  I  utter.* 

**  The  daughter  of  Kamkar  replied,  *  The  course  of  Providence  cannot  be 
impeded.  The  wisdom  of  the  Most  High  pre-ordained  the  death  of  my  father, 
aad  I  bow  with  resignation  to  his  sovereign  decrees.  I  am,  in  like  manner,  pre- 
pared to  submit,  without  a  murmur,  to  whatever  may  be  his  pleasure  in  relation 
to  myself.  Dismiss,  therefore,  your  solicitude  on  my  account'  Having  spoken 
these  words,  she  hastened  to  conceal  herself  within  the  seraglio. 

"  Kardar  was  now  convinced  that  there  remained  to  him  no  hf^pe  of  gaining 
pOBsessioa  of  the  daughter  of  Kamkar.  Descending  from  the  teiTace,  he  en- 
tered on  a  serious  train  of  reflection.  '  It  is  necessary,'  said  he  to  himself,  *  that 
I  ihould  prevent  this  young  damsel  from  imparting  to  the  king  what  has  just  U- 
ken  place;  otherwise  the  adventure  wiU  deprive  me  of  liis  favour,  and  even  prove 
the  cause  of  my  certain  destruction.  Before,  therefore,  she  can  see  and  con- 
verse with  the  king,  I  must  devise  some  artifice  to  prevent  an  interview.  I  will 
accose  her  of  such  an  act  of  infiuny,  that  should  she  even  offer  to  the  king  infor- 
Mation  against  me,  he  wiU  remain  incredulous  and  wiU  forthwith  condemn  her 
cither  to  death  or  banishment.' 

"  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  king  having  brought  the  wai-  to  a  favourable 
termination,  returned  in  the  pomp  and  gladness  of  victory.  Kardar,  with  the 
principal  grandees  and  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  met  him  at  the  distance  of  seve- 
ral days  journey  from  the  capital,  to  receive  him  with  magnificent  fetes  and  en- 
tetwwaentfc  Wfcsn  tiic  r«tiiiue  arrived  in  presence  of  the  king,  those  who 
wmposed  it  diimounted  from  their  horses.  They  did  homage  to  his  majesty, 
temJcring  thL:Ii  vou  9  of  l(,v  ulty  and  love.  The  king  received  them  individuaUy 
in  a  manner  the  most  kind  aad  gracious,  and  they  aU  in  a  body  took  their  route 
towards  the  capital.  Kardar,  eonspicuous  alike  for  the  elegance  of  his  steed  and 
the  iplcndor  of  his  equipment  rode  next  to  the  king.  His  majesty  inquired  of 
hiiB  the  newa  of  the  kbgdom,  and  called  on  liim  for  informaUon  as  to  the  sUte 
of  his  affairs.  •  Sire,'  repUed  Kardar,  •  the  subjects  of  your  majesty  are  ajl  obe- 
*ait  to  the  laws,  and  rejoioe  in  the  glorioai  lustre  of  your  throne.   There  is. 
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however,  one  eircumsunee  vhieh,  ahhougfa  I  was  both  an  eye  and  an  ear-witnctt 
to  the  event,  I  do  not  dare  to  represent  to  your  majesty.'  *  Speak  freely,'  repUed 
the  kmg,  '  and  impart  to  me  the  ciroumstanoe  without  delay.' 

"  Sire,'  repUed  Kardar,  *  my  toQgae  refuses  to  give  utterance  to  a  story, 
which  would  wound  the  sensibility  of  your  majesty's  heart.'  *  Quickly  impart  it 
to  me,'  said  the  king,  and  dissipate  the  painful  uncertainty  you  have  created*' 
•  Sire,*  returned  Kardar,  *  I  have  not  the  resolution  to  open  to  you  the  narrative. 
Your  mijesty  will  be  enraged  and  unable  to  contain  yourself.  I  shrink  from  the 
task.  Yet  should  I  suffer  the  matter  to  rest  in  silence,  your  majesty  will  learn  it 
from  some  other  quarter,  and  I  shall  be  so  unhappy  as  to  incur  your  displeasure.* 

*•  Speak,*  said  the  king,  *  without  reserve.  You  possess  my  entire  confidence. 
I  will  place  on  your  recital  the  most  implicit  reliance,  and  I  pledge  you  my  royid 
word,  to  take  no  offence  at  any  thing  you  may  have  to  communicate.' 

Our  wise  men,'  said  Kardar,  '  have  inculcated  on  us  this  maxim:  Whem 
you  have  destroyed  the  serpent,  destroy  also  his  young.' 

What  enigma,'  said  the  king,  *  is  concealed  in  this  maxim?  Speak  more 
explicitly.* 

was  sitting  one  day,'  said  the  vizier,  '  in  a  retired  part  of  the  palace.  I 
heard  voices;  I  listened,  and  perceived  that  there  were  two  persons  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  an  interesting  conversation.  I  softly  approached  the  spot  and  concealed 
myself  behind  a  curtain.  I  heard  distinctly  every  thing  that  passed  It  was  the 
daughter  of  Kamkar  engaged  in  discourse  with  her  favourite  servant.  *  You  had 
already  arrived  at  maturity,'  said  the  young  damsel,  *  when  I  was  an  infant. 
From  that  time  I  have  cherished  for  you  an  ardent  and  increasbg  friendship. 
How  many  days  of  pain  and  inexpressible  anxiety  have  I  passed  on  your  account! 
During  the  night,  in  the  midst  of  my  dreams,  my  mind  dwells  on  no  other  objeet 
but  yourself.  I  spoke  to  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  having  you  near  to  me;  I  ob- 
tained from  him  your  admission  into  the  seraglio.  From  my  infancy  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  I  have  never  left  you  witliout  relucunce;  yet  you  do  not  speak  to 
me  with  tenderness,  but  are  always  cold  and  reserved  when  we  are  alone.  You 
are  dearer  to  me  than  the  light  of  heaven,  or  the  blood  tliat  warms  and  animates 
my  heart  To  live  witliont  you  is  impossible.  I  have  a  project  in  view,  in  the 
accomplidimeut  of  which  your  assistance  will  be  necessary.  You  know  that  the 
king  assassinated  my  father.  I  have  a  heart  that  thirsts  for  vengeance;  and  my 
purpose  is  to  requite  the  murderer  with  a  dose  of  poison.  We  will  then  take 
leave  of  the  city,  retire  together  to  some  sequestered  spot,  and,  blest  in  the  en- 
joyment of  mutual  love,  pass  the  remainder  of  our  days  in  the  lap  of  pleasure.' 
'  My  patience  forsook  me,'  added  Kardar,  *  and  I  could  listen  no  longer  to  so  in- 
famous  a  conversation.  Fired  with  indignation,  I  withdrew  unperceived,  to  brood 
«ver  my  thoughts,  and  wait  with  impatience  the  return  of  your  majesty,  that  I 
mlg^t  unbosom  myself  of  so  painful  and  fatal  a  secret.' 

The  king,  on  hearing  this  recital,  experienced  the  utmost  perturbation  of 
and  the  hectia  of  resentment  glowed  on  his  countenance.   He  dismouated 
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from  his  hone,  and  entering;  the  seragtio^  commanded  hts  train  of  attendants  to 
retire. 

"  The  jester  appeared,  according  to  his  custom,  biughing,  and  practising  hii 
jokes  and  pleasantries.  The  king,  burning  with  rage,  ordered  him  to  he  imme> 
diatehr  bound,  and,  with  his  ovn  hand,  struck  oflT  his  head.  He  then  comroanr^ed 
the  danghter  of  Kamkar  to  be  condacted  into  his  presence.  As  soon  as  she  ap- 
peared he  said  to  her,  *  This  u  well!  it  is  you  who  have  conspired  against  the 
life  of  joor  sovereign  and  benefactor!  it  is  you  that  have  preferred  to  all  the 
world  this  miserable  jester.'  From  these  words  the  young  damsel  immediately 
discovered,  that  this  was  the  effect  of  the  perfidy  of  Kardar.  She  attempted  to 
speak,  but  the  king  silenced  her,  and  daiting  on  her  a  furious  look:  '  I  will  in- 
stantly despatch  you,'  said  he,  *  in  company  with  yoor  paramour.'  He  then  is- 
ncd  orders  for  her  immediate  execution. 

"  At  these  words,  Kardar  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  said  im 
him,  '  Sire,  your  majesty  cannot  be  ignorant  that  to  put  a  woman  to  death  is  re- 
garded as  an  action  of  evil  omen,  and  detracting  in  some  measure,  from  the  glory 
of  s  monarch.  It  is,  in  my  estimation,  much  more  expedient  to  tie  her  hand 
and  foot  on  a  eamel,  and  send  her  in  this  condition  into  the  desert,  to  die  of 
pain,  hunger,  and  thirst.'  The  king  was  pleased  with  this  advice,  and  issued  his 
mandate  to  have  it  carried  into  effect. 

"  Kardar  having  a  camel  immediately  brought  forth,  bound  the  daughter  of 
Kamkar  on  it,  and  drove  it  towards  the  desert  By  hunger  and  thirst  the  tender 
damsel  was  icon  reduced  to  an  extremity  of  distress.  Her  lips  were  parched, 
and  her  tongue  and  palate^  deprived  of  the  last  drop  of  their  moisture,  felt  as  if 
under  the  influence  of  actual  burning.  She  addressed  herself  to  heaven,  adored 
the  beneficent  disposer  of  all  things,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  meek  and  pious  resigna- 
tion, submitted  to  the  providence  and  wisdom  of  his  immutable  decrees.  *  Oh! 
my  God,'  said  she,  in  the  most  fervent  ejaculation,  *  may  thy  will  be  done!  If  thy 
infinite  bounty  will  condescend  to  adniinister  to  me  a  drop  of  water,  to  prolong 
my  existence  for  a  few  moments,  I  will  employ  them  in  doing  homage  to  thy 
holy  name.  Thoa  knowest  that  the  punishment  inflicted  on  me  is  unjust,  inas- 
mneh  as  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  crime.  If  my  death  be  decreed,  grant, 
that  before  the  termination  of  my  miserable  existence,  I  may  be  able  to  exhibit 
to  the  world  some  certain  and  conrindng  proof  of  my  innocence.  Thou  art  the 
protectpr  and  stay  of  the  unhappy;  my  only  hope  arises,  like  the  day-star,  out  of 
the  ocean  of  thy  mercy.' 

"  No  sooner  had  the  damsel  addressed  to  her  God  this  pio^  effusion,  thas 
■he  felt  herself  suddenly  (reed  from  her  chains.  At  the  same  Instant,  a  foun- 
tsb  of  pure  water  burst  forth  from  the  sands.  Around  this  fountain  was  spread 
a  carpet  of  lively  verdure,  most  pleasing  to  the  view.  The  caAel  took  his  sU- 
tion  by  the  side  of  the  young  damsel,  and  protected  her  by  his  shadow  from  the 
rays  of  the  son.  She  having  refreshed  herself  with  the  water,  rendered  thanks 
to  the  Moat  High,  and  poured  fwth  her  soul  in  adoration  and  prayer. 
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There  was  then  in  the  same  quarter  a  camel-driver,  engaged  in  searching 
for  a  drove  of  camels  that  had  lately  gone  astray.  Anxious  and  distretsed,  he 
had  wandered  some  time  in  the  desert,  and  did  not  dare  to  return  to  the  dty 
without  his  camels,  lest  he  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  king.  AD  his  re- 
searches  bad  been  hitherto  unavailing.  Perceiving,  at  length,  a  camel  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  those  which  he  had  lost  He  approached  it  m 
great  haste:  but  what  was  his  surprise  at  beholding  a  beauteous  young  damsel 
engaged  in  prayer,  a  camel  protectiAg  her  fix>m  the  sun  by  his  sl^ulowy  a  delight- 
ful fountain  of  water  by  her  side,  and  the  earth  around  clothed  in  a  carpet  of  tKe 
Biost  pleasbg  verdure!  Neither  water  nor  verdure  had  been  ever  before  disco- 
vered in  the  desert 

The  camel-driver  being  a  man  exemplary  for  his  piety  and  good  diqK)sitionB, 
said  within  lumself,  '  I  must  not  interrupt  this  yeung  damscl^s  devotion;  I  will 
wait  till  her  prayer  be  concluded:  presenting  to  her  then  my  homage  >  and  sub- 
mission, I  will  endeavour,  through  the  means  of  her  intercession  with  Heaven,  to 
•btain  from  the  divine  goodness  the  restoration  of  my  camels.' 

Having  waited  till  the  conclusion  of  her  prayed,  the  camel-driver  approached 
the  young  damsel,  and  thus  accosted  her:  '  Child  of  beauty,  will  you  accept  of 
me  for  your  father?  I  am  desirous  of  adopting  you  for  my  daughter,  and  hope  by 
this  act  to  participate  of  the  bounty  and  favour  of  God.' 

^  The  young  damsel  turning  her  tje»  towards  the  cameMriver,  replied,  '  1 
am  happy  in  accepting  you  for  my  father;'  *  and  I,'  said  he,  *  with  no  less  de- 
light adopt  you  for  my  daughter.'  This  arrangement  being  thus  briefly  conclu- 
ded, the  camel-driver  perceived  that  his  adopted  daughter  was  hungry.  He 
accordingly  brought  and  presented  to  her  some  bread  and  fowl's  flesh.  She  ate 
a  few  mouthfuk  of  the  bread,  and  when  she  had  finished,  the  camel-driver  be* 
g»n  to  put  some  questions  to  her  tooclung  the  adventure  which  had  broui^t  her 
thus,  without  any  means  of  subsistence,  into  the  desert.  She  made  him  no  reply. 

My  daughter,*  said  the  camel-driver,  *  it  is  several  days  since  I  lost  a  drove 
of  camels,  and  I  am  so  much  in  dread  of  the  resentment  of  the  king,  to  whom 
ihey  belong,  that  I  am  a  stranger  to  repose.  I  have  traversed  these  deserts  and 
savage  plains,  without  bemg  able  to  discover  any  traces  of  them.  I  perceive  that 
you  are  one  of  those  pious  mortals,  devoted  to  the  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. I  intreat  you  to  favour  me  with  your  intercession  and  influence  with  God. 
I  doubt  not  but  your  prayers  will  be  successful  in  ray  behalf.' 

"  Raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  the  young  damsel  thus  sent  forth  her  suppli- 
cating voice:  '  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  it  is  known  to  thee  that  this  camel-dri- 
ver is  an  upright  man,  who  subsists  by  his  caUing;  his  distress  and  deipondeooy 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  camels  of  his  majesty,  are  also  open  to  thy  all-seeing 
eye:  grant,  of  thy  mercy  and  infinite  goodness,  that  he  may  recover  in  safety  the 
beasts  that  hacve  gone  astray.' 

Before  this  prayer  was  finishedi  the  camel-driver  perceived^  at  a  distance, 
by  tht  bordejn  of  the  forest,  a  drove  of  cameli  coming  towards  him.  They  ar- 
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rived  in  a  few  minutes  near  to  where  he  uas  standing,  and  there  halted.  The 
osmd-driTer,  0Ter%  helmed  with  joy  at  so  fortunate  an  occurrence,  rendered 
thanks  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  then  said  to  the  dangliter  of  Kamkar:  ' 
•hild,  this  desert  abounds  with  lions  and  tigers.  Tour  Unger  continuance  in  it, 
therefore,  is  forbidden  by  prudence,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  safety.  Come 
with  me  to  the  city:  you  shall  dwell  under  my  roof:  I  will  prepare  for  you  an 
oratory,  and  fumisli  it  with  CTcry  requisite  for  the  worship  of  your  God.' 

The  young  damsel  having  consented  to  the  proposal,  the  camel-driver  s«at- 
ed  her  on  one  of  his  camels,  and  then  directed  their  course  to  the  city,  where 
they  arriTed  about  the  hour  of  evening  prayer. 

"  The  camel-driver,  in  conibrmi^  to  his  promise,  fitted  up  a  well-ftimished 
oratory,  where  the  daughter  of  Kamkar  devoted  herself  to  the  constant  adora- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  prayer,  and  t*  the  praises  of  her  God. 

Some  days  afterwards,  the  camel-driver  appearing  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  to  tender  him  his  homage,  his  majesty  demanded  of  him  a  history  of  hit 
jomn^.  *  Sire/  said  the  camel-driver, '  may  the  reign  of  your  majesty  bt  long^ 
and  may  0ory  and  prosperity  be  for  ever  around  you!  May  your  fortune  to 
some  be  eqfual  to  that  which  is  already  past!  I  witnessed  a  very  singular  and 
marveOous  oeeurrence,  which  I  will  now  have  the  honour  to  unfold  tt»  your  ma- 
jesty, if  yoa  will  graciously  condescend  to  listen  to  my  recital.* 

The  king  having  granted  him  permission  to  speak,  the  camel-driver  ibxuf 
eontinQed. 

More  than  a  month  had  now  elapsed  since  my  drove  of  camels  had  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  were  still  missing.  I  set  out  in  search  of  them,  and,  in 
pvsoance  of  my  purpose,  traversed  the  whole  country.  Having  arrived  in  the 
desert,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise,  on  beholding  a  fountain  of  pure  and 
pleasiat  water,  and  a  young  damsel  by  the  side  of  it  earnest  in  prayer.  Near  to 
her  stood  a  camel  which  protected  her,  by  its  shadow,  from  the  fervors  of  the 
SOB.  I  felt  persuaded  that  favours  so  signal  wei-e  conferred  by  heaven  aa  a  re- 
ward for  the  ezcelUng  worth  and  piety  of  the  young  damsel  I  proposed  to  adopt 
her  as  my  daughter,  and  intreated  her  to  supplicate  the  Deity  in  her  prayers, 
for  the  restoratioii  of  my  camels.  The  young  damsel  having  consented  to  mj 
nqoest,  addi^essed  herself  to  the  Most  High.  At  that  instant,  my  camels  made 
dieir  appearance,  advanced  towards  me,  and  suffered  themselres  to  be  taken. 
I  prevailed  on  thia  pkma  damsel  to  aeeompany  me  to  the  city:  in  my  own  dwells 
ing  I  prepared  for  her  aecommodations  and  an  oratory,  where,  night  and  day, 
ibe  devotes  herself  solely  to  the  adoration  of  her  God.' 

"  The  king  fdlt  his  curiosity  awakened  by  this  recitaL  <  You  must  conduct 
Be,'  said  he  to  the  eamel.driver,  ^to  this  wonderful  young  damsel.  I  wish  to 
see  her,  and  to  prevail  (on  her  to  recommend  me,  in  her  prayeo*  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.' 

"  The  camel-driver  obeyed,  and  forthwith  conducted  the  king  to  hit  dwelling. 
The  kbg  concealed  himself  [behiixd   curtain,  where  he  perceived  the  young 
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damsel  engaged  in  her  oraioiy  adoring  God  and  fenrent  in  prayer.  When  her 
prajer  was  finished,  she  tamed  round  to  reo^ve  her  Tiaitors  with  the  customary 
lahitation.  The  king  obsenring  her  attentirdy,  recognised  the  features  of  tiie 
daughter  of  Kamkar.  He  could  no  longer  contain  himself.  He  sprang  from  his 
ooneealmenty  direw  his  arms  around  her,  and  pressing  her  to  his  bosom,  poured 
forth  an  abundant  diower  of  tears.  '  Exercise  jour  generosity  towards  me,* 
said  he  to  her,  ^bloffrom  your  memory  the  wrongs  that  are  past,  restore  to  me 
your  affections,  and  let  us  live,  as  formerly,  in  all  the  harmony  and  felicities  of 
loTe.'  The  daughter  of  Kamkar,  no  less  moved  than  the  king  himself,  granted 
without  hesitation  the  pardon  solicited.  '  I  will  restore  to  you,*  said  she,  *  my 
entire  affection,  on  condition  that  you  conceal  yourself  here  for  a  few  minutes, 
tin  Kardar  be  sent  for.  I  wish  to  let  you  hear  his  words,^  aftd  to  unfoM  to  you 
the  artifice  and  stratagem  which  that  perfidious  vizier  has  practised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  me  in  your  estimation.* 

The  long  having  consented  to  this,  retired  again  behind  the  curtain^  The 
daughter  of  Kamkar  calling  the  camel-drivn*,  her  host,  said  to  him,  *  Go,  my 
father,  I  intreat  yon,  to  the  vizier  Kardar,  and  say  to  him:  I  have,  in  my 
house,  a  young  damsel,  who  requests  and  vety  ardently  desires  to  see  you.'  The 
camel-driver  delivering  the  message  without  delay,  Kardar  hastened  to  the  place 
of  appcuntment  He  perceived  and  immediately  recognised  the  daughter  of 
Kamkar.  He  was  transported  with  joy  at  the  discovery,  persuaded  that  he  was 
now  about  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  desires.  He  respectfully  saluted  her:  ^e 
young  damsel  returned  the  salute.  Kardar,  then  approaching,  said  to  her: 
*  Light  of  my  eyes!  by  what  miracle  have  you  escaped  from  such  a  host  of  mis- 
fortunes, such  a  complication  of  miseries?  Alas!  on  the  day  on  which  the  king 
had  you  bound  on  a  camel  and  sent  into  the  desert,  I  despatched  a  great  number 
of  messengers  in  quest  of  you,  to  conduct  you  to  my  arms.  Every  effort  to  find 
you  proved  unsuccessful.  From  that  time  I  abandoned  myself  to  melancholy. 
Sorrow  has  dried  up  my  blood.  I  was  falling  by  degrees  a  wretched  victim  to 
the  grief  I  experienced  on  account  of  your  loss.  But  your  heavenly  presence 
replenishes  my  veins,  and  recalls  me  to  life.  Ah!  wherefore,  on  the  day  on 
wluch  I  threw  a  small  pebble  from  my  terrace,  when  I  made  you  a  tender  of  m  j 
affection,  when  I  importuned  you  to  fly  with  me — wherefore  did  you  not  kindly 
listen  to  my  suit?  You  rejected  my  offers! — How,  said  I  to  yon,  can  you  trust 
yourself  to  that  king  who  has  been  the  impious  cause  of  so  many  misfortunes  to 
you?  who,  in  a  spirit  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  assassinated  your  fiither,  and  is 
formed  only  for  the  commission  of  wickedness  and  crimes!  I  further  added:  if 
it  meet  your  approbation,  I  will  prepare  for  the  king  a  poison  which  will  cer- 
tainly destroy  him,  and  we  will  then  live  happily  together,  in  the^unioterrupted 

enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  love^  To  my  tender  suit  you  did  not  vouchsafe  a 

favourable  reception.  You  replied,  '  I  will  not  be  guUty  of  the  slightest  injuiy 
or  wrong  towards  the  king.  I  wiU  never  enter  into  a  conspiracy  against  his  pcr- 
p(fn*   In  vain  did  I  represent  to  you  that  you  were  wrong  in  bestowing  on  him 
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your  affections;  that  on  some  ocea^on  he  would  destroy  you  as  he  had  aU*eady 
done  your  father.  You  persisted  m  your  re^isal  to  listen  to  my  advice.  '  I  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  God/  was  your  reply.  Remember  veil  my  words;  they  were 
dictated  by  the  ardent  loye  I  bear  you.  But  what  avails  it  to  dwell  on  the  re- 
membranee  of  the  past?  Repentance  and  regret  can  only  serve  to  awaken  our 
sorrows.  Let  us  render  thanks  to  the  Most  High  for  the  preservation  of  your 
life  from  the  dangers  that  have  surrounded,  and  the  sanguinary  cruelties  that 
have  been  praetised  against  you.  I  am  and  will  continue  through  life  your  de- 
voted servant,  and  from  this  moment  your  happiness  alone  shall  be  the  object  of 
my  solicitude.* 

**  The  young  damsel  made  no  reply.  Kardar  was  about  to  enfold  her  in  his 
arms;  but  the  king,  unable  any  longer  to  tolerate  the  sight,  sprang  from  his  con- 
cealment, drew  a  poignard,  and  pierced  the  heart  of  the  perfidioiu  vizier.  The 
daughter  of  Kamkar  was  forthwith  conducted,  by  the  king's  own  hand,  to  tJjie 
rofal  seraglio.  The  recollection  of  the  iniquitous  death  he  had  inflicted  on  Kam- 
kar harrowed  up  his  soul,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  irremediable  sadness  and 
sorrow.  The  daughter  of  the  vizier  lamented  her  father,  and  passed  her  days 
in  affliction  and  mouraing.  But  the  king's  repentance  came  too  late,  and  the 
piona  tears  of  the  young  damsel  were  unavailing! 

You  peredve.  Sire,"  added  Baklitiar,  that  if  the  king  Dadinus  had  not 
unjustly  pot  to  death  his  vizier  Kamkar;  if,  at  the  request  Kardar,  he  had  not 
bound  the  vizier^s  daughter,  and  sent  her  to  perish  in  the  inhospitable  desart,  he 
would  have  escaped  the  grief,  the  shame,  and  the  remorse,  which  preyed  upon 
his  repose  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  like  m.anner,  if  your  nuijesty  will 
graeionsly  condescend  not  to  be  precipitate  in  ordering  my  execution,  in  a  few 
days  my  innocence  may  be  as  inoontestably  established,  as  was  that  of  the  pious 
daughter  of  Kamkar." 

The  king,  highly  gratified  by  this  recital  of  Bakhtiar,  ordered  him  to  be  eon- 
dneted  to  prison  till  the  fcdlowing  day. 


SCIENCE.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
Mr.  OldshgooL) 

I  inclose  you  a  solution  to  the  question  I  transmitted  some 
weeks  ago,  and  which  you  published  in  The  Port  Folio  for 
March. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  solution  is  conducted,  your 
readers  will  be  able  at  once,  to  perceive  the  mode  of  determi- 
ning the  converse  of  the  question. 

VOL.  viir.  j| 
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SOLUTION. 

Let  A  represent  the  place  where  the  body  is  left  Jo  descend; 
assume   B  for  the 


point  where  it  ceases 
to  touch  the  globe. 
Put  nP  SB  Xj  then 
the  velocity  at  B,  will 
be  as  and  the 

force  to  retain  a  body 
in  the  circle  ABG, 


as  jso;  ^b^^     as  the 
square  of  the  veloci- 
ty directly,  and  the 
radius  inversely.    But  the  force  with  which  the  body,  in  our 
case,  is  kept  in  the  circle,  arises  from  its  pressure,  and  this  pfes-~ 

CE  _  PO 


P  \ 

K 

0  I 

sure 


or 


Now  it  is  evident 


at  any  point,  B,  will  be  as  tts-  —  _ 

that  when  the  former  force  becomes  equal  to  the  latter,  the  body 

X  PO 

will  leave  the  surface  of  the  sphere:  therefore,  put  57=  =  ^pr- 
PO.  Hence,  if  A  coincides  with  V,  AB  will  be  an  arch 


or  wP 
of  60'*. 

In  order  to  find  the  point  D,  where  the  body  strikes  the  hori- 
zontal plane;  make  the  angle  EBF  =  double  the  angle  of  de- 
pression, and  make  BF  =  nP,  then  is  F  the  focus  of  the  para- 
bola in  which  the  body  descends  after  quitting  the  globe.  From 
F,  apply  FD  e=  BF  -f-  KR  nG,  and  D  is  the  point  required: 
And  if  the  body  descends  from  a  point  indefinitely  near  to  V, 
then  DG  will  be  to  GV,  in  the  constant  ratio  of  25  +  v^Ts  • 
where  s  =  sine  of  60®. 
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Quanquam  O!— Sed  superent  quibus  hoc,  Neptune,  dedisti.— Virgil. 
Though  yet — But  ah!  that  haughty  wish  is  vain! 
Let  thoae  enjoy  it  whom  the  gods  ordain. — Dry  den. 

Whatever  be  the  zeal  and  effort  of  a  writer,  they  afford  but 
poor  ground  for  the  prediction  of  his  fate  in  the  world.  Even  if 
they  give  merit  to  his  work,  merit  itself  is  not  a  cer||in  warrant 
of  immediate  success.  So  far  otherwise,  that  many  of  the  most 
illustrious  productions  of  worth  and  talent  that  ever  dignified 
the  human  character  have  been  contemned  or  neglected  until 
the  authors'  ears  were  deaf  to  the  sounds  of  gratitude  and 
praise.  What,  then,  has  he  to  hope,  whose  pretensions  are 
small,  whose  title  is  common  and  irointeresting,  whose  claim  is, 
not  to  teach,  but  simply  to  observe;  and  then 

— —  a  rude,  unvarnished  tale  deliver," 

of  what  his  readers  have  perhaps  better  noted? 

There  are,  however,  some  considerations  which  it  seems  of 
primary  importance  to  entertain,  as  being  fairly  in  •  the  rela- 
tion of  means  to  the  desired  end.  They  are  chiefly  three:  The 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  public  which  is  addressed, 
the  distinct  purpose  of  the  writer,  and  the  fitness  of  his  talents 
for  the  undertaking.  But  as  to  the  last,  the  delay  of  an  experi- 
ment must  be  indulged. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  classify  men.  Thousands  have  done  it 
in  as  many  different  ways,  and  thousands  may  still  do  ity  without 
copying  one  another  and  without  exhausting  the  subject.  In 
this  view,  the  great  community  of  mankind  appears  a  vast  field, 
which  every  intellectual  surveyor  divides  at  will,  and  yet  with 
some  approach  to  rectitude  in  the  result.  It  is  indeed  approxi- 
mation only.  None  can  run  his  lines  with  perfect  justice.  The 
nature  of  things  does  not  admit  it.  The  real  gradations  of 
character  in  society  consist  of  undistinguishable  degrees;  which 
consequently  set  every  soit  of  description  at  defiance.  But  it  is 
no  matter.  Classification  is  designed  less  to  settle  or  denote 
the  exact  merits  of  what  it  comprehends  than  to  aid  the  miod 
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in  prosecution  of  other  purposes.  Like  an  hypothesis  in  argu- 
ment, it  may  be  false  in  itself  and  yet  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  truth.  In  point  of  fact,  indeed,  it  must,  when  applied 
to  the  human  species,  be  commonly  inaccurate,  by  reason  of 
the  immense  multitude  and  variety  of  circumstances  which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account  of  each  particular  subject. 
Whoever,  therefore,  is  acquainted  with  life,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  the  same  person  consigned,  by  different  distribu- 
tions, at  dke  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest  ranks  of  being. 

Almost  in  the  same  moment  we  run  a  hundred  divisions  among 
our  fellow-beings,  accordingly  as  we  regard  their  heads,  their 
hearts,  their  conduct,  or  any  other  fraction  of  the  whole  man; 
and  it  is  ten  to  one  that  all  our  divisions  intersect  each  other. 
Yet  they  serve  our  ends,  perhaps  better  than  such  as  would 
result  from  wider  comprehension.  Whether  so  or  not,  they 
are,  at  all  events,  the  best  we  can  get  at:  for  the  entire  charac- 
ter of  a  single  man,  is  a  composition  at  once  so  motley  and  so 
vast,  th&t  we  are  unable  to  amalgamate  its  incoherent  elements, 
and  stamp  its  total  value  on  the  mass.  Much  less  can  we 
generalise  upon  an  impossibility,  and  extend  to  the  whole  race 
a  rule  of  consideration  which  our  best  powers  cannot  apply  to 
an  individual. 

After  so  much  pains,  therefore,  bestowed  upon  so  small  a 
topic  in  mere  complaisance  to  public  {eeling,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  suggesting  to  the  world,  in  the  figurative  style  of 
my  own  title,  that,  with  respect  to  mind,  the  three  denomina* 
tions  of  scrutinizefaj  observers  and  gazers,  comprehend  them 
all.  And  I  have  the  more  confidence  in  this  hope,  on  account 
of  the  modesty  of  my  pretensions  in  inscribing  my  name  among 
the  middle  class.  To  have  taken  a  lower  place,  would  have 
been  an  indignity  to  the  enlightened  community  addressed; 
while  the  usurpation  of  a  higher  one  might  have  been  con- 
sidered an  infringement  of  their  right  to  confer. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  n^kind  belong  unquestionably 
to  the  humble  herd  of  gazers.  Not  only  amid  the  severities 
of  the  inhospitable  zones,  but  in  the  temperate,  genial  climes 
that  He  between  them;  nol  only  in  those  rude  and  barbarous 
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deserts  where  art  and  science  never  strayed,  but  in  every  de- 
partment of  their  favourite  domain;  not  only  in  the  dark  valleys 
of  the  shadows  of  infidelity  and  death,  but  in  the  meridian  light, 
and  heat,  and  glory  of  the  Christian  Sun;  the  great  mass  of  the 
human  family,  created  little  lower  than  the  angels,  assert  a 
character  but  little  higher  than  the  brutes.  Strangers  to  thdught, 
they  do  not  even  observe.  Ignorant  of  their  rights,  patient  of 
burdens  wrongfully  imposed,  and  reckless  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  future;  they  tread  through  life  the 
busy  round  of  their  habits,  and  die  without  the  memory  of  one 
inteUectual  joy. 

That  a  liberal  understanding  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of 
celestial  favour,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe:  and  this  is  the 
only  solace  of  a  benevolent  mind  in  view  of  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  the  world.  The  scene  is  not,  indeed,  an  uninterrupted 
waste.  Splendid  examples  of  high  cultivation  meet  the  eye  and 
swell  the  pride  of  the  beholder.  But  the  misfortune  is,  there  is 
too  little  contagion  in  learning  and  in  talent.  A  few  there  are, 
who  scrutinize^  who  study,  who  investigate;  and  the  whole 
earth  is  filled  with  their  results:  but  the  sftirit  is  not  communi- 
cated. The  most  brilliant  sparks  are  elicited;  streams  of  fire 
issue;  but  the  matter  on  which  they  fall  is  incombustible; 

The  American  philanthropist,  however,  has  here  a  distin- 
guishing advantage.  When  pride  of  race  is  mortified,  he  can 
pass  over,  with  just  complacency,  to  pride  of  country.  Here, 
excepting  foreign  emigrants,  he  finds  almost  none  of  that 
order  of  beings,  that  constitute  the  chief  material  in  other 
states:  And,  whatever  he  may  think  of  any  existing  administra- 
don,  or  of  the  tendency  of  any  dominant  political  influence;  the 
industry,  the  intelligence,  the  morality,  the  piety,  which  per* 
nde  the  popular  body  and  produce  their  legitimate  effects  in 
every  direction,  cannot  fail,  on  national  comparison,  to  fill  his 
beart  at  once  with  exultation  and  with  gratitude.  That  there  is 
abundance  of  folly  and  enormity  among  us,  inviting  and  pro- 
voking the  censor's  lash,  is  very  true.  Nor  can  it  be  concealed 
that  the  passions,  manners  and  institutions  of  the  country  are 
fittle  propitious  to  the  higher  aims  of  liberal  ambition.  But 
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the  common  measure  of  worth  in  the  Ainerican  community,  is 
most  assuredly  greater  than  in  any  other.  While,  therefore, 
we  may  lament  that  our  hemisphere  seems  not  likely  to  be 
often  visited  with  such  amazing  luminaries  of  human  greatness 
as  have  sometimes  reared  their  orbs  above  the  horizon  of  the 
east;  we  have  high  cdnsolation,  if  not,  perhaps,  a  full  equiva- 
lent, in  the  universal  galaxy  of  amidler  lights. 

Let  me  not  be  suspected  of  artifice.  I  know,  indeed,  that 
pride  of  country  is  the  darling  passion  of  my  readers;  and  that 
profession  of  it  might,  for  a  time,  shield  a  bad  wnter  from  their 
indignation.  I  am  aware,  too,  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  tho 
world  agree  with  an  individual  about  the  importance  of  his 
concemsi  until  their  own  appear  involved,  until  their  ^selfish 
aHections  are  invaded,  until  either  their  hearts  or  their  liberties 
have  been  subjugated.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
commendation  of  a  new  acquaintance  is  not  always  insidious; 
and  that  the  words  of  sincerity  and  truth  cannot  justly  incur 
suspicion  by  the  simple  fact  of  conveying  no  reproach. 

Neither  be  it  inferred  from  this  remark,  that  I  am  careless  of 
men's  {^probation.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  frankness  with 
which  my  first  consideration  has  been  thus  ended,  shall  distin- 
guish my  commencement  of  the  second,  by  an  explicit  avowal 
of  that  approbation  as  my  highest  terrestrial  aim.  It  is  an  object 
which  no  generous  mind  contemplates  with  indifference;  and 
the  writer  who  affects  to  disregard  it,  commonly  commits  either 
'  a  jest  or  an  outrage  upon  truth:  he  either  sports  with  the 
superabundance  of  his  enjoyment,  or  belies  the  hopeless  famine 
of  hb  wishes.  The  pleasures  of  fame  are  next  to  those  of  con- 
science and  religion.  And  its  political  importance  is  in  a  cor* 
respondent  degree.  It  is  power  to  the  individual  and  benefit  to 
the  public.  Its  various  modifications  are  essential,  if  not  to  the 
existence,  at  least  to  the  omameat  and  value  of  society. 

Some,  indeed,  there  have  been,  of  illustrious  name,  who  hare 
abused  their  distinction  by  apostrophizmg  its  vanity;  who  have 
foolishly  trifled  with  the  dignity  of  character,  by  letting  dowA 
their  humor  to  the  level  of  the  reprobates  de^iairy  aQd  railing 
at  what  they  had  exerted  all  their  talento  to  acquire  and  WQuld 
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reexert  them  to  defend.  But  this  was  not  the  result  of  prin- 
ciple or  of  sober  sentiment.  Public  opinion  is  a  m^rk  abore 
the  contempt  of  princes;  and  whenever  the  great  hare  thus 
condescended  to  be  little,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  heedless 
aberration  Df  temper.  There  are  a  thousand  considerations 
which  influence  the  conduct  of  men,  and  which  are  calculated 
rather  to  make  them  appear  odd  and  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves than  to  confirm  the  characteristic  traits  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  one  another;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  if, 
amid  their  various  eccentricities,  they  now  and  then  exempHfy 
the  spirited  remark  of  Mr.  Hume,  that,  the  extremes  are 
sometimes  nearer  together  than  the  means."  Sovereigns,  as 
well  as  subjects,  will  cant  sententiously  about  the  insignificance 
of  worldly  place.  A  person  of  high  charms,  feeling  it  safe,  may 
think  it  smart  and  heroic,  to  join  in  disparagement  of  the  gei»' 
saw  beauty^  with  a  wretch  whose  face  would  awake  the  com- 
passion of  owls  or  the  derision  of  monkeys.  The  high  and  the 
low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  have  ofiten 
conspired,  in  breath  if  not  in  purpose,  to  depreciate  the  causes 
of  their  difference.  And  the  reason  is  obvious:  Those  on  the 
better  side  of  the  divbion  could  afford  to  do  so,  and  those  on 
the  worse  could  afford  nothing  else.  In  reality,  the  love  of 
praise  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  nature  of  man  as  the  love  of 
beauty.  Both,  in  favouring  circumstances,  are  matured  into 
intense  passion;  and  the  want  of  either  is  iatal  to  the  character 
of  entire  humanity. 

There  is,  however,  a  denomination  of  persons  who  seem  to 
feel  a  conscientious  impulse  to  condemn  all  mortal  praise  as  a 
species  of  idolatry.  They  would  fain  annihilate  the  best  of 
earthly  motives  and  enjoyments,  lest  those  ackowledged  to 
possess  a  higher  character  should  be  excluded.  They  woul4 
put  the  extinguisher  upon  the  most  kindly  and  consolatory 
lamp  that  God  has  lighted  on  this  sphere,  in  tender  apprehen- 
sion that  the  blazing  and  perennial  fires  of  heaven  might  lose 
their  lustre. 

What!  is  nothing  justifiable  which  does  not  directly  involve 
the  consideration  of  another  state  of  bein||  Is  such  the  condi* 
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tion  of  this  life  that  sublunary  business  musty  or  mayy  be  all 
forborne?  Has  not  the  straight  and  narrov  way  a  single  fiower 
of  the  season  on  its  borders,  that  may  be  innocently  plucked? 

But  the  applause  of  men  is  a  leas  substantial  good,  perhaps, 
than  it  appears?  so  is  the  food  we  eat.  Yet  this  .aupports  the 
animal  vigour,  as  that  does  the  intellectual,  'and  it  is  matter  of 
very  tiivial  importance  whether  we  have  any  just  concepticMi 
of  the  essential  existence  of  either.  If  all  the  world  should  go 
over  to  the  unsubstantial  side  of  the  long-agitated  question  about 
the  reality  of  matter,  the  rules  and  practices  of  life  would  pro- 
bably remain  uninterrupted;  hunger  and  thirst  would  still  repair 
to  the  board,  the  smith  would  still  ply  his  hammer,  the  old 
man  would  still  rest  upon  his  crutcli.  Indeed,  when  a  depend- 
dent  being  is  blessed  with  enjoyments  to  which  he  has  no  title 
but  in  the  indulgence  of  his  sovereign,  there  is  something 
worse,  than  absurdity  in  denying  the  sufficiency  of  the  means  by 
which  they  are  conveyed. 

A  distinction  has,  however,  been  drawn  between  the  vanities 
of  present  and  of  posthumous  celebrity.  It  might  be  more  dif- 
ficult than  it  seems  to  settle  truly  their  comparative  merits,  as 
objects  of  pursuit;  for  all  the  influence  and  turbulent  pleasures 
which  the  aura  fiofiularis  brings,  might  possibly  be  found  a 
doubtful  equivalent  for  the  calm  and  solemn  satisfaction  of  the 
view  which  genius,  overlooking  the  short  interval  of  its  own 
career,  casts  forward  on  the  prospect  of  posterior  fame. 

A  distinction  founded  on  the  difference  of  the  talents  which 
are  calculated  to  be  successful  in  the  prosecution  of  these  ob- 
jects, will  perhaps  admit  greater  certainty.  To  please  the 
PASsiQg  AgCy  to  secure  the  approbation  of  posterity,  are 
notoriously  things  which  do  not  involve  each  other.  Even  in 
the  department  of  authorship,  where  little  or  nothing  is  left  to 
the  caprice  of  tradition,  or  to  the  lasting  injustice  of  malicious 
history,  but  the  suitor  enters  his  own  title  and  its  evidence  on 
record;  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course  that  the  decision 
of  the  present  day  will  go  down  with  authority  to  future  courts. 
Men  are  at  all  times  more  subject  to  the  influence  of  habit  than 
of  reason.   Not  onlj^heb  manners  and  ordinary  conduct,  but 
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passioQs,  tastes,  and  even  judgments,  are  exceedingly 
.V^Kpodified  by  that  influence.    Nor  Is  habit  itself  less  dependent. 
:^ffhe  child  and  pupil  of  ever-prolific  and  ever-changing  custom, 
.^Sk  varies  with  all  the  variety  of  accident  and  circumstance. 
^Vlth  the  revolutions  therefore,  of  empire,  of  politics,  of  reli- 
^on,  of  science,  art,  wealth  and  intercourse  in  the  world,  the 
characters  of  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  must  be  expected  to 
keep  up  a  close  correspondence;  insomuch  that  whatever  de- 
pends for  reputation  on  novelty,  on  the  state  of  taste,  on  the 
interest  which  bias  and  association  give,  or  on  any  thing  ,but 
the  permanent  and  universal  authendcity  of  truth,  will  common- 
]y  pass  off  with  the  age  into  oblivion. 

The  tribunal,  moreover,  which  decides  upon  an  author  while 
he  lives,  is  every  way  unlike  that  which  declares  the  rights  of 
his  memory  when  he  is  dead.  The  first  is  more  numerous,  the 
last  more  learned;  the  first  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  all 
orders  and  degrees;  the  last,  a  small  selection  from  the  highest. 
During  his  own  time,  a  writer  may  enlist  half  the  community 
in  his  praise.  He  says  something  new,  or  hits  the  prevalent 
taste,  or  strikes  a  chord  of  general  sympathy,  and  thus,  with 
the  help  of  personal  accomplishments  and  of  the  feodal  influ- 
ence exerted  through  his  friends,  becomes  emphatically  the 
favourite  of  the  fieo/iiej  and  modest  Famcj  who  is  unwilling  to 
be  taken  for  their  common  acclamation,  and  who  abhors  ubiquity 
because  she  loves  motion,  resigns  her  place  to  Popularity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  moment  the  actor  disappears  from  the 
scene,  new  entrances  are  made,  new  objects  of  attention  pre- 
sented, and  what  is  out  of  sight  is  presently  justled  out  of  mind. 
Affection  cannot  rest  upon  a  shadow;  and  the  friendly  oflices  that 
were  lavished  on  the  man  are  not  continued  to  his  name.  ■  The 
aid  of  novelty  is  likewise  gone;  the  relations  of  interest  are 
changed;  every  adventitious  help  has  vanished;  and  in  this  con- 
dition, stripped  like  a  statue  of  the  drapery  of  fashion,  and  sub- 
ject only  to  the  inspection  of  the  skilful  eye,  t^e  character  is 
surrendered  to  a  fate  which  essential  excellence  alone  can 
render  happy.  So  that  although  mere  management  and  dexterity 
may  sometimes  make  a  temporary  conquest  of  the  public  mind, 
VOL.  vm.  I 
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nothing,  it  is  erldent,  but  substantial  talent)  for  nothiiig  else 
applies  the  rules  and  follows  out  the  principles  of  truth  and 
nature,  can  found  an  empire  of  induring  reputation. 

But  I  have  quite  outrun  my  purpose,  which  was  simply  to 
inform  the  readers  of  The  Port  Folio  that  I  account  them  dili- 
gent observers  like  myself,  and  to  intreat  of  them  the  kind  con- 
descension to  be  pleased,  if  possible,  with  the  humble  efforts 
that  I  mean  occasionally  to  exert  for  their  sole  use,  benefit  and 
behoof,  (to  borrow  barbarism  from  the  Law,)  in  service  of  the 
most  meritorious  causes  of  rcHgiony  moraUj  science^  and  fihilo^ 
sofihy^  never  forgetting  that  we  are  all  Americans. 


THE  FINE  ARTS  ^POB  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

Their  various  uses  me^mer  toils  commend. 
And  Commerce  imds  in  every  want  a  friend; 
Like  plants  of  bold  and  vigorous  growth,  they  bear 
Spontaneous  fruit,  and  ask  but  room  and  airs 
But  Abts,  a  tribe  of  sensitives,  denumd 
A  hot4io«se  culture,  sod  a  kinder  hand; 
A  TASTE  to  cherish  every  opening  charm, 
A  shade  to  shelter,  and  a  sun  to  warm. 

LIFE  OF  Guino. 

Having  already  noticed  the  Carracci,  we  proceed  now  to  the 
consideration  of  two  eminent  artists  who  flourished  under  their 
auspices. 

Guido  Reni  was  born  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1574.  His 
father  was  a  Flemish  musician,  who,  having  no  towering  hopes 
of  ambition  to  gratify,  designed  to  have  educated  his  son  in 
the  same  profession.  But  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds  had  x\% 
fascination  for  the  ears  of  Guido,  nor  could  all  the  parental 
remonstrances  and  expostulations  inculcate  what  nature  had 
denied.  The  young  pupil  displayed  a  genius  brilliant  and  spark- 
ling when  detached  from  the  subject  of  his  pursuits;  but  in 
those  pursuits  it  was  cold,  dull,  and  unanimating.  The  parent 
was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  apparent  phenomenon^ 
why  a  mind  so  vivid  and  alert  should  be  bereft  of  all  its  powers 
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at  the  time  wlien  the  occasion  called  for  their  exercise,  and  yet 
give  such  evident  tokens  of  vigour,  enterprise,  and  energy  at 
every  other  season.  He  regarded  his  son,  therefore,  in  the  light 
of  one  of  those  unhappy  beings  who,  by  the  junction  of  some 
unfortunate  stars,  was  endowed  with  an  intellect  that  run  to 
waste*  His  mind,  his  parent  deemed  calculated  for  every  thing 
but  business;  but  he  was  thought  never  capable  of  succeeding 
in  any  profitable  pursuit*  An  inspection  of  some  fine  pieces  of 
punting,  and  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  spectacle,  unravel- 
led and  explained  this  seeming  enigma.  He  was  no  longer  cold 
and  dull  of  apprehension,  unsusceptible  of  instruction;  he 
greedily  sought  and  retained  every  hint  that  fortuitous  conver- 
sation afforded,  and  examined,  amplified,  and  illustrated  all  such 
casual  resources. 

Decisive  evidence  was  afforded  that  the  genius  of  the  boy 
was  capiMe  of  concentration,  and  that  the  pencil  was  alone 
wanting  to  draw  all  his  energies  to  a  point.  The  father,  flattered 
by  such  auspicious  omens,  placed  his  son  under  the  patronage 
of  Daniel  Calvert,  a  Florentine  artist,  of  distinguished  repu- 
tation. The  boy's  genius,  however,  went  beyond  his  mas- 
ter's. The  eagle,  reposed  in  a  foreign  nest,  and  when  fiedged 
and  plumed,  disdaining  to  follow  the  flight  of  its  occupant, 
soared  with  a  prouder  wing.  The  academy  of  the  Carracci 
was  at  that  time  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  and  the  large  theatre 
it  afforded  for  enterprise  tempted  and  inflamed  the  ambition  of 
Guido.  He  soon  won  the  favour  and  affection  of  all  these  emi- 
nent artists,  by  carefully  studying,  imitating,  and  adopting  the 
excellencies  of  each.  The  young  painter  was  so  successful  in 
these  attempts  ^at  he  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Carracci 
themselves.  They  saw  in  such  enterprise,  not  the  mild  and  docile 
scholar,  but  the  daring  and  formidable  rival.  To  check  this 
ominous  symptom  in  its  birth,  they  adopted  a  more  artful  means 
of  effecting  their  object  than  downright  hostility.  After  the 
Carracci  had  been  so  profuse  in  panegyric,  had  they  suddenly 
fuarrelled  with  their  young  disciple,  and  driven  him  from  their 
patronage,  to  a  mind  so  ardent  and  impetuous  as  his,  it  would 
have  been  evidence  that  he  had  imitated  their  respective  styles 
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with  alarmmg  success:  he  would  have  wished  no  more  encou* 
ragement  to  redouble  his  diligence.  The  Carracci  were  duly- 
sensible  of  this,  and,  to  avoid  competition  with  such  an  artist, 
persuaded  him  to  imitate  the  style  and  manner  of  Carravagio, 
which  was  in  all  points  the  reverse  of  theirs.  The  style  of  the 
Carracci,  we  have  heretofore  seen,  was  distinguished  by  its  mo- 
desty, simplicity,  and  grace:  Carravagio's  was  alike  distin- 
guished for  its  extreme  strength.  Opie  says  of  him,  sarcasti- 
cally, that  "  he  tore  his  chiaro  obscuro  to  i*ags"  —that  "  his 
hues  were  so  intense  his  light  was  noon-day  and  his  shadows 
midnight"— that  his  was  not  chiaro  obscuro,  but  light  and 
shade  run  mad.'* 

Guido,  unconscious  why  his  masters  had  changed  the  stu- 
dies they  formerly  recommended,  followed  punctiliously  their 
advice,  and  was  as  successful  as  he  had  formerly  been  in  imi- 
tating the  style  of  Carravagio.  At  length,  finding  himself  be- 
wildered and  perplexed  by  such  a  variety  of  models,  he  aban- 
doned these  pernicious  precedents,  and  formed  at  last  a  style  for 
himself,  happily  combining  ease,  elegance,  and  grace. 

He  journeyed  to  Rome,  to  consult  the  examples  of  the  most 
admired  masters,  and  was  peculiarly  captivated  by  the  pencil  of 
Raphael.  He  here  fell  in  the  company  of  Carravagio,  whobe  style 
he  had  imiuted  with  such  success.  This  artist,  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  future  rivalry,  regarded  him  with  studied  indi£ter- 
ence.  Guido,  sensible  of  the  injury,  and  insensible  of  the  ex* 
citing  cause,  abandoned  Rome  in  disgust,  and  returned  to  Bo- 
logna. 

Happier  auspices  began  to  dawn  on  his  head.  Instead  of 
being  compelled  to  encounter  and  surmount  the  petty  cabals  of 
jealousy  and  rivalry,  he  was  summoned  by  the  sovereign  pontiff 
to  return  to  Rome,  by  whom  he  was  cherished,  patronized 
protected,  and  amply  rewarded.  He  there  attracted  the  notice 
and  regard  of  the  first  connoisseurs  of  the  age;  the  favourite  of 
kings,  princes,  potentates,  cardinals  and  pontiffs.  Nor  was  Italy 
alone  the  theatre  of  his  glory.  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  Philip 
IV.  of  Spain,  and  Udislaus  king  of  Poland  and  Sweden,  were 
ail  zealous  competitors  for  the  honour  of  Guide's  pencil.  They 
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munificently  patronised  the  artist,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  com- 
petition amongst  them  who  should  monopolize  his  labours. 
Meanwhile,  alike  courteous  and  accessible  to  ^11,  this  artist  reap* 
ed  the  benefits  of  such  contention,  without  becoming  a  party,  and 
while  the  golden  harvest  was  ripe  and  ready  for  his  hand,  thrust 
in  the  sickle.  But  flagrant  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Guido,  if  we  suppose  him  guilty  of  any  niggard  specu- 
lation, while  monarchS)  princes,  caixUnals,  and  pontifils  con- 
tended for  him.  He  was  generous  to  a  fault,  and  he  delighted 
to  confer  obligations.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  this  artist,  to 
refuse  a  request  he  was  capable  of  granting,  and  he  was  ever 
proud  of  an  opportunity  to  indulge  his  native  munificence.  By 
a  happy  coincidence  of  fortunate  events,  the  general  and  undis- 
criminating  benevolence  of  this  artist,  was  attended  with  all 
those  solid  benefits  that  usually  result  from  the  most  sordid  ava- 
rice. He  could  not  lend  himself  exclusively  to  any  of  his  noble 
patrons,  because  by  so  doing,  he  would  offend  others,  whom  he 
was  equally  anxious  to  oblige,  and  they,  finding  him  so  impar- 
tial, liberally  rewarded  him,  in  the  hope  of  monopolizing  his  la- 
bours. 

He  ventured,  while  visited  by  such  frequent  showers  of  pros- 
perity, to  change  his  former  style  and  habit  of  living.  He  lived 
in  great  splendor  at  Italjp  his  house,  his  table,  and  his  heart,  were 
always  hospitable  and  open.  Amidst  all  this  munificence  there 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  tinge  of  character,  not  heretofore  noticed. 
He  possessed  lofty  and  haughty  ideas  of  personal  independence, 
and  always,  in  all vsocie ties,  however  distinguished  by  opulence, 
or  rank,  asserted  the  dignity  of  genius.  He  remained  covered 
while  in  the  presence  of  his  proudest  patrons,  and  was  often 
heard  to  say,  that  he  would  not  exchange  his  pencil  for  a  cardi- 
nal's cap.  Amidst  his  pupils,  however,  all  this  austerity  was 
laid  aside;  to  them  he  was  ever  kind  and  communicative,  to 
excess.  Nor  would  he,  on  any  other  subject  than  the  pencil, 
claim  homage,  or  exercise  the  power  of  a  dictator. 

He  presented  himself  as  a  candidate,  in  opposition  to  Domi- 
nichino,  in  painting  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  and  was  pro- 
nounced the  successful  competitor,  contrary,  however,  to  the 
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suffrage  of  Annibal  Carracci.  Of  the  most  considerable  works 
firom  the  pencil  of  this  admired  artist,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated.  First,  a  grand  altar  piece,  in  the  church  of  St.  Phi- 
lip Nevi,  at  Funo,  representing  the  delivery  of  the  keys  to  St. 
Peter.  The  head  of  our  Saviour,  is  prcmounced  to  be  an  admi- 
rably combination  of  benevolence  and  dignity;  Peter  receives 
with  characteristic  confidence  and  ardour  the  important  gift, 
and  displays  a  countenance  which  is  excellently  contrasted  with 
the  more  delicate  features  of  St.  John.  In  the  archiepiscopal 
gallery  at  Milan,  is  another  representation  of  the  saint,  more  than 
all  his  fellows  beloved  by  our  Saviour,  from  the  hand  of  this  art- 
ist;, the  colouring  is  inexpressibly  tender,  and  the  graces  it  ex- 
hibits, differ  from  those  graces  that  usually  characterize  the 
pencil  of  Guide.    They  are  latent,  unobtrusive,  unostentatious. 

The  palazzo  Janaro  at  Bologna,  is  decorated  with  a  represent- 
ation of  the  Virgin,  her  infant,  and  the  beloved  disciple,  by  the 
hand  of  Guide.  The  heads  of  these  figures  display  an  appropri- 
ate sweetness  and  delicacy,  finely  varied,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent characters  delineated.  In  our  Saviour's  infantine  features^ 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  traces  of  simple  majesty,  blended  with 
sweetness,  which  are  carefully  avoided  in  the  others. 

In  the  palazzo  Zampieri,  is  still  preserved  one  of  the  finest 
drawings  of  this  artist,  representing  the  repentance  of  St.  Peter, 
after  denying  his  Lord.  The  grief  and  remorse  delineated  in 
the  countenance  of  the  saint,  are  finely  opposed  to  the  faces  of 
the  surrounding  disciples,  who  labour  to  impai^t  consolation, 
and  to  inspire  confidence  and  hope.  The  various  attitudes  all 
combine  to  render  this  an  extremely  interesting  group.  The 
earl  of  Moira  has  a  fine  painting  of  Guide's,  representing  our 
Saviour  crowned  with  thorns.  There  are  likewise  several  his- 
torical pieces  of  high  repute,  particularly  Her6,  lamenting 
over  the  dead  body  of  Leander;  and  Lucretia  in  the  act  of  com- 
mitting suicide.  With  all  that  grace  for  which  the  pencil  of 
Guide  is  so  remarkable,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  attitudes 
are  studied  and  theatric.  In  his  historic  paintings,  he  was  not 
critically  attentive  to  the  costume  of  the  age.  His  flight  of 
Paris  and  Helen,  and  the  maityrdom  of  Su.  Peter,  are  both  evi- 
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dences  of  this  defect,  for  in  both  are  to  be  seen  men  wearing^ 
caps  surmounted  with  feathers.  In  the  former  picture,  if  a 
judgment  can  be  formed  from  the  engraving,  Paris  is  better 
satisfied  with  his  own  altitude  than  with  his  conquest. 

Guido  often  painted  on  silk,  which  he  was  induced  to,  adopt 
from  the  following  occurrence.  The  Dominicans  of  Bologna, 
undertook  to  remove  a  dead  body  from  the  place  where  it  was 
buried,  to  inter  it  elsewhere*  On  breaking  open  the  coffin,  the 
body  was  found  entire  to  the-  sight,  but  crumbled  into  ashes  at 
the  touch.  The  linen  that  covered  it  likewise  fell  to  pieces, 
and  every  thing  but  the  silken  garment  in  which  it  was  pre- 
served. Guido  hence  drew  the  conclusion,  that  silk  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  more  durable  quality  than  linen,  and  on  that  account 
afterwards  painted  his  figures  on  a  species  of  tafi'ety,  which  he 
had  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

Although  this  artist  lived  a  life  of  celibacy,  he  never  indul- 
ged in  any  illicit  commerce  with  the  other  sex,  nor  would  be 
suffer  those  women  who  served  him  as  models,  to  remain  in  the 
same  I'oom  with*him,  without  a  third  person  was  present.  He 
occupied  large  and  roomy  apartments,  but  allowed  himself  but 
Tery  little  furniture;  alleging  in  excuse,  that  his  visitants  did 
not  call  to  see  his  tapestry,  but  his  pictures. 

He  was  once  asked,  whence  he  borrowed  his  standard  of 
beauty?  and  is  said  to  have  given  a  practical  answer  to  this 
question,  by  taking  the  countenance  of  a  common  porter  for 
his  model,  and  drawing  a  most  beautiful  face.  We  are  to  learn, 
hence,  says  the  author  of  this  anecdote,  that  painters  should 
always  have  some  model  of  nature  before  them,  however,  much 
Uiey  might  deviate  from  it,  and  correct  it  from  the  standard  of 
beauty  which  they  had  formed  in  their  own  minds.  This  anec- 
dute  may  be  true,  and  the  act  was  probably  done  by  Guido,  to 
llttow  a  veil  of  deeper  mystery  over  the  principles  of  his  art. 
i^atfecdng  to  take  the  face  of  a  common  porter  for  his  model, 
and  consulting,  in  fact,  that  ideal  standard  of  beauty  that  he  had 
iwmed  in  his  own  mind,  with  much  study  and  observation,  he 
bcwWiibfii!  the  ^ctalor,  and  impressed  him  with  higher  reve- 
pljiiiillii  hm  laleats.    What  should  prevent  the  painter  from 
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consuldug  this  standard  in  the  first  instance;  a  standard  he  would 
be  far  more  liable  to  impair  by  blending  its  features  with  that 
spectacle  of  deformity  present  to  his  eye,  than  to  improve  by 
such  hints.  A  model  to  depart  from  is  a  solecism  in  terms,  and 
so  little  does  this  freak  of  genius  warrant  the  sage  conclusion, 
that  every  painter  must  have  some  specimen  of  individual  nature 
before  him.  Unless  this  does  mean  a  model  of  individual  na- 
ture, it  is  nonsense,  and  if  it  does  mean  this,  it  is  altogether  un- 
true. 

Guido,  when  he  is  not  disposed  to  trifle,  tells  us  this  in  plain 
terms;  for  on  sending  to  Rome  his  picture  of  St.  Michael, 
painted  for  the  church  of  the  Capuchin's,  he  writes  thus  to  the 
steward  of  the  pope.  I  wisrh  I  had  the  wings  of  an  angel,  to 
have  seen  the  forms  of  beatified  spirits,  whence  I  might  have 
copied  my  archangel;  but  wanting  these  I  was  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  that  idea  qf  beauty  that  I  had  formed  in  my 
imagination  for  a  prototyped 

This  artist,  was,  when  young,  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that 
his  master,  Annibal  Carracci,  took  him  for  a  model  when  he 
painted  apgels,  and  glorified  spirits.  Thus  auspiciously  did 
Fortune  smile  upon  the  genius  of  this  artist;  but  an  unhappy  at* 
tachment  to  gambling  ruined  all  the  bounties  of  this  capricious 
goddess.  In  revenge,  she  discarded  her  favourite  at  last;  and 
Guido,  after  having  been  caressed  by  the  proud,  the  opulenti 
and  the  noble,  was  abandoned  by  his  friends,  bereft  of  his  ad- 
mirers, ruined  in  his  character  and  fortune,  compelled  to  drudge 
at  his  pencil  for  his  bread,  and  to  die  with  indigence  and  igno- 
miny, in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

His  distinguishing  merit  as  an  artist,  was  grace.  In  the  ^ 
composition  of  human  heads,  he  is  supposed  to  be  not  inferior  in 
this  quality  to  Raphael  himself.  His  attitudes  all  possess  beau- 
tiful turns;  his  draperies  consist  of  large  folds  that  fill  and  oc- 
cupy their  allotted  spaces  without  ostentation.  Without  being 
perfectly  regular  in  those  features  that  constituted  his  forms  of 
beauty,  he  would  throw  so  much  sweetness  and  expression  into 
one  as  more  than  compensated  for  such  seeming  irregularities* 
His  pencil  was  free  from  all  appearance  of  restraint,  and  after 
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having  laboured  a  figure  with  great  diligence  and  care,  he 
would  finish  with  some  bold  and  free  stroke?,  to  impart  the  cha- 
racter of  carelessness  and  ease.  He  may  be  charged  with  be- 
ing too  attentive  to  individual  grace  in  his  composition  of 
groapes.  The  eye  in  such  an  aisemblage  is  usually  attracted 
by  a  figure  that  still  plays  the  part  of  a  solitar}-  individual,  and 
each  is  prone  to  claim  the  undivided  attention  to  itself. 

The  annexed  engraving,  entitoled  the  rape  of  Dejanira,is  foun- 
ded on  the  following  story.  The  centaur  Nepus  offered  his  servi- 
ces to  Hercules  to  transport  Dejanira  a  princess  to  whom  the  he- 
ro was  betrothed,  across  the  river  Evena.  Her  lover  comprehen- 
ding the  design  of  the  ravisher,  lances  a  poisoned  arrow  at  him 
from  the  opposite  shore.  The  picture  is  one  of  the  finest  from  the 
hand  of  Guido;  the  expression  is  correct  and  betrays  an  easy  and 
mellow  pencil. 

LIFE  OF  GUERCINO. 

Giovanni  Francisco  Barbieri,  commonly  called  Guer- 
ciso,  another  disciple  of  the  Carracci  school,  was  born  at  Da 
Cento,  a  little  village  not  far  from  Bologna,  in  the  year  1590. 
At  the  early  age  of  eight  years,  he  manifested  such  an  enthusi- 
asm for  the  pencil,  his  father  deemed  it  not  prudent  even  to 
attempt  to  counteract  the  bias  of  his  nature.  The  young  stu- 
dent was  therefore  first  committed  to  the  care  of  Benedetto  Ge- 
novi,  an  eminent  artist,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  painting.  His  genius  seized  with  uncommon  avidity, 
and  executed  with  incredible  despatch  whatever  task  was  pre- 
sented for  his  exercise.  We  here  discoyer  the  radical  principle 
of  those  defects,  by  which  he  became  so  notorious  afterwards. 
He  conceived  with  too  much  facility,  and  he  executed  with  al- 
most the  same  ease  as  he  conceived.  While  the  figures  were 
warm  upon  his  fancy,  they  were  sketched  and  finished  by  his 
hand,  and  from  this  cause  they  were  destitute  of  correctness. 
What  was  so  easily  acquired  was  abandoned  without  regret,  for 
his  &ncy  was  so  abundantly  prolific  in  variety  of  images,  he  was 
always  sure  of  finding  at  his  call  novelty  for  the  exercise  of  his 
pencil.  Benedetto  observing  the  preponderance  of  this  qualityy 
dbmissed  his  pupil  to  the  academy  of  the  Carracci,  in  the  hope 
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that  the  variety  ot  btyles  those  artists  prnfessed  to  toUuW)  and  to 
combine  would  give  full  scope  to  the  exercise  of  their  puptl'9 
ge&ius.  Hene  he  was  first  captivated  by  the  strong  glare  of  Car* 
ravagio's  pencil.    The  inlen&e  lights  and  shades  of  that  painter, 
threw  his  fij^ures  so  boldly  out)  they  seemed  to  have  none  or  bat 
little  connexion  with  the  canvass.    Whatever  was  brilliant  and 
dazzling,  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  young  pupil  at  that  timet 
both  beautiful  and  just.    He  studied  and  imitated  the  style  of 
Carravagio,  ami  brought  out  his  figures  nearly  in  as  bold  a  relief 
as  that  artist  himself.    While  his  fellow  student,  the  patient 
D^minichino,  was  climbing  with  a  tardy  but  sure  step  the  accH- 
vities  of  the  art,  Guercino's  more  nimble  and  active  genius  seem- 
ed to  overcome  every  obstacle  with  a  bound.    The  noon  6Mf 
glare  of  Carravagio*s  pencil,  combined  with  his  own  native 
alacrity,  caused  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Ve- 
netian artists.    Those  nice  and  delicate  proportions,  the  iineljr 
adjusted  symmetry,  the  melting  harmony  of  the  limbs  that  con- 
stitute grace,  required  fcoo  much  toil,  labour  and  triid  on  one 
object  for  the  impetuous  mind  of  Guercino.  Colour,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  deemed  a  substitute  for  all,  and  abandoning  the  other 
deities  made  Iris  alone  the  object  of  his  adoration.    A  mind  so 
rapacious  for  employment  as  his,  could  not  long  remain  idle. 
Labour,  by  his  facility  of  comprehension  and  execution,  was  ren- 
dered an  amusement  only,  and  had  he  possessed  both  in  a  smaller 
degree,  he  would  have  been  pLced  in  the  first  rank  of  artists. 
But  by  dwelling  intently  for  a  length  of  time  on  one  object,  he 
felt  the  vigour  of  his  talents  declining,  and  his  powers  gradually 
itbaiing.    This  we  take  to  be  the  real  cause  why  he  attached 
himHclf  to  colour  in  preference  to  the  other  graces,  and  not  the 
mean  motive  he  avowed  as  the  ostensible  cause,  that  few  were 
competent  judges  of  grace  and  elegance,  but  all  knew  how  to 
estimate  colour.    It  win  be  seen,  from  the  remarks  above  made, 
that  Guercino  did  not  place  his  standard  of  excellence  ver^ 
high.    That  hurry  of  the  mind,  for  which  this  artist  was  so  dis- 
tinguished, was  eminently  inauspicious  to  perfection.  What- 
ever might  be  his  defects,  his  fame  preceded  hi'm  to  Rome, 
where  he  at  last  received  an  invitation  from  the  pontiff,  Gregory 
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tke  fifth.  He  continued  for  two  years  under  the  eye  and  pvttro- 
aage  of  the  pope.  His  unconimon  celerity  of  handy  soon  attrac- 
ted regard  and  astonishment.  The  learned,  the  opulent,  and  the 
noble,  were  all  anxious  to  have  their  portraits  taken,  by  a  man 
who,  to  all  the  industry  of  Dominichino,  added  a  conception 
more  rapid  than  Guiila's.  In  his  moments  of  leisure,  he  never 
suffered  his  pencil  to  relax,  but  copied  promiscuously,  whatever 
portrait,  landscape,  or  any  other  painting  was  laid  in  his  way. 
Unlike  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  he  finished  whatever  he  undertook. 
The  latter  artist  with  a  mind  as  rapid  as  Gue^iuo's  had  formed 
his  standard  of  excellence  so  high,  that  after  giving  the  most 
exquisite  touches  of  his  hand,  he  abandoned  his  pencil  in  de« 
spair,  and  left  his  work  unfinished.  It  was  easy  for  Guercino  to 
satisfy  himself,  and  this  prevented  his  ihdustry  and  genius 
from  arriving  at  excellence.  When  his  pencil  became  a  burden 
to  his  hands,  he  amused  himself  still  in  drawing  designs:  and 
some  conception  may  be  formed  of  his  labours,  by  the  following 
anecdote:  Christiana,  the  queen  of  Sweden,  paid  in  person  her 
respects  to  this  arust,  and  presented  him  her  hand,  as  a  token 
of  her  reverence  to  his  genius.  He  returned  the  compliment, 
by  saying,  your  majesty  has  now  the  hand  that  has  painted,  six 
hundred  altar  pieces,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pictures  and 
poru-aits  for  people  of  distinction,  and  composed  in  addition,  tea 
books  of  designs.  In  the  midst  of  the  celebrity  and  honour 
that  awaited  him  at  Rome,  he  was  discontented,  and  could  not 
endure  a  separation  from  his  native  country.  Renouncing 
his  future  prospects  of  glory  and  fortune,  he  returned  to  Bo- 
logna>  and  sought  the  shades  of  retirement.  Fortune,  however, 
Vith  almost  unexampled  kindness,  pursued  him  to  his  recess, 
as  if  no  ingratitude  on  his  part,  could  abate  her  favourable  re- 
gard. During  his  retirement,  he  received  the  most  flatterinjgf 
offers  from  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  England,  to  reside  in 
tkcir  dominions,  proffering  him  patronage,  fovtune,  and  fevour, 
but  nothing  could  shake  the  constancy  of  his  resolution,  never 
td  leave  Bologna  again.  The  powerful,  the  opulent,  and  noble 
of  other  countries,  finding  that  Guercino  would  not  wait  upoft 
tkem,  condescended  to  visit  him  in  his  retreat  at  fioiogna,  and' 
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solicit  the  aid  of  his  pencil.  So  capricious  is  the  aliotmeut  of 
man.  Artists  of  far  more  unquestionable  genius  were  soliciting^ 
employment,  and  pining  in  obscurity,  white  this  artist  in  quest 
of  obscurity,  found  celebrity  and  employment.  He  became  at 
last  an  imitator  oi  the  manner  of  Guido  and  Albano,  contrary, 
as  be  declared,  to  his  own  better  judgment  On  being  asked  the 
reason  of  this  change,  he  said  that  the  early  part  of  his  life  had 
been  dedicated  to  glory,  ami  that  he  bad  resolved  to  dedicate  the 
latter  part  to  fortune;  that  formerly  he  strove  to  please  critics 
and  connoisseurs,  and  that  now  he  laboured  to  obtain  the  admi- 
ration of  the  vulgar,  of  whom  Guido  and  Albano  were  the  fa- 
vourites. Tiariiii,  an  artist  of  some  celebrity,  on  observing  the 
extreme  facility  with  which  the  pencil  of  Gucrcino  accom- 
plished its  task,  mistook  its  fluency  for  excellence,  and  exclaim- 
ed, signior,  you  do  as  well  as  you  please;  we  do  as  well  as  we 
can.  This  artist  led  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  devoted  his  time,  with- 
out embarrassment  to  the  pencil  alone.  To  describe  the  various 
paintings  fram  his  hand,  would  almost  require  a  volume  by  itself. 
One  beautiful  piece  is  to  be  seen  at  Sienna;  the  subject  is  the 
meeting  of  Hagar  and  her  son  with  the  angel.  Critics  have 
thought  the  head  of  the  angel  too  small,  and  that  Ishmael's 
head  has  not  a  character  decided  enough.  He  did  not  improve 
his  subject  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  capable  of  embellish- 
ment, by  representing  the  countenance  of  the  mother,  full  of  the 
consolation  and  hope,  inspired  by  her  celestial  visitant,  contrasted 
with  the  pale  and  death-like  picture  of  her  son.  It  is  true  the 
face  of  Hagar  beams  with  comfort  and  complacency,  but  it  was 
capable  of  being  made  far  more  impressive.  In  his  picture  en- 
tituled  the  incredulity  of  Thomas,  the  carnations  are  pale, 
and  appear  entirely  destitute  of  blood.  The  heads  indubitably 
possess  much  dignity,  and  an  apology  may  be  found  for  the  art- 
ist, on  account  of  the  perplexity  of  his  pencil  at  that  period.— 
He  was  then  reforming  the  &tyle  he  derived  from  Carravagio,  and 
fearful  of  imparting  his  bold  and  decided  tone,  he  flew  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  represented  living  bodies,  cold,  pallid  and 
lifeless.  Another  of  his  paintings,  and  by  some  esteemed  to  be 
the  best,  is  called  the  history  of  St  Petronillo,  and  decorates 
the  church  of  St  Peter,  at  Rome.  In  the  Villa  Ludovisci  with*- 
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la  ihc  Pinarian  gate,  is  lo  be  seen  his  famous  Aurora.  The 
saflVon-coloured  goddess  is  drawn  through  the  clouds  with  pied 
horses  dropping  flowers  on  the  earth,  and  the  stars  appear  re- 
ceding from  her  presence.  Befoi-c  her  the  sun  appears  in  the  act 
of  extinguishing  his  torch  and  preparing  his  wings  for  flight.  Be- 
neath, in  two  small  appartnients,  may  be  seen  a  mother  watch- 
ing the  slumbers  of  her  son,  by  the  beams  of  a  nocturnal  lamp. 

The 'general  character  of  his  pencil  was  that  of  freedom  and 
ease,  ncvtr  rising  to  extraordinary  elevation  or  chastened  with 
proper  care.  Notwithstanding  he  imparted  a  degree  of  boldness 
to  his  figures,  they  all  are  calculated  to  make  strong  impres- 
sions, although  his  carnations  are  often  dchiitute  of  freshness,  his 
local  colours  of  truth,  the  ix>weriul  expression  atones  for  evei*y 
defect.  His  private  character  was  perfectly  moral,  exemplary, 
and  pious.  He  died  itf  the  year  1666,  leaving  his  property  to 
build  chapels  and  for  other  charitable  purposes. 


FOK  THE  POUT  FOLIO. 

Ma.  Oldschool, 

As  it  has  for  some  time  been  my  custom  wheu  reading,  to  note  down  tlic 
pMuges  of  my  author  whicli  pleased  me,  and  more  particularly  such  as  appear- 
ed to  be  imitations  of,  or  to  contain  allusions  to  the  writings  of  others,  1  ber» 
tender  to  The  Port  Folio,  the  fruits  of  ah  occupation,  wliicb  has  been  the 
source  of  some  amusement  lo  me.  Should  they  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place 
In  that  valuable  miscellany,  of  which  I  must  confess  myself  extremely  diffi- 
dent, they  will  occasionally  be  communicated,  under  the  title  of 
NOTES  OF  A  DESULTORY  READER. 
Of  doctor  Johnson,  it  has  been  observed  by  his  biographer 
Boswell,  and  also  by  Knox  in  his  Winter  Evenings,  that  his  style 
has  been  in  a  great  meiisure  modelled  on  that  of  sir  Thomas 
Brown;  and  for  my  own  part,  1  have  not  a  doubt  of  the  fact.-— 
That  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  this  author,  may  in  part  be  in- 
ferred from  his  republication  of  his  Christian  Morals,  from  which, 
as  well  as  from  his  Vulgar  Errors,  and  his  Religio  Metlici,  many 
examples  might  be  adduced  of  the  stately,  solemn  march,  and 
moralizing  pathos,  which  distinguish  the  periods  of  Johnson.-— 
la  corroboraUon  of  his  opinion,  Mr.  Knox  selects  from  the  Vul- 
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gar  Errors,  a  few  phrases  which  arc  also  met  wkh,  he  telh  us, 
in  JohnsoD;  but  these  merelf  mark  the  resemblance,  arising^ 
from  the  common  use  of  hard  words^  and  pollysyllabic  ex- 
pressions, derived,"  as  he  obeerFes,  from  the  language  of  an- 
cient Rome."  A  similitude  or  imiution  of  style,  is  much  better 
traced  and  ascertained  in  the  structure  of  the  sentences,  in  the 
flow  and  rounding  of  the  periods,  than  merely  hi  a  sameness  of 
phraseology;  and  in  the  following  very  first  sentence  of  Brawn's 
preface  to  his  Vulgar  Errors,  the  Johnsonian  manner  seems  to 
me  clearly  discernible. 

Would  truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content  with  Plato, 
that  knowledge  were  but  remembrance;  that  intellectual  acquisi- 
tion were  but  reminiscential  evocation,  and  new  impressions  but 
the  colouring  of  old  stamps,  which  stood  pale  in  the  soul  before." 
Again,  in  his  introduction  to -his  Hydrdtaphia  or  Urn  Burial. 
When  the  funeral  pyre  was  out,  and  the  last  benediction 
over,  men  took  a  lasting  adieu  of  their  interred  friends,  little 
expecting  the  curiosity  of  future  ages  should  comment  upon 
their  ashes;  and  having  no  old  experiences  of  the  duration  of 
their  relicks,  held  no  opinion  of  such  after  considerations." 
And  further,  in  his  prefatory  address  to  his  Religio  Medici. 
**  Certainly  that  man  were  greedy  of  life,  wlio  should  desire 
to  live  when  all  the  world  were  at  an  end;  and  Ae  must  needs  be 
tery  impatient  who  would  repine  at  death  in  the  society  of  all 
things  that  suffer  under  it."    Perhaps  a  thousand  instances  of 
similarity,  as  remarked  by  Knox,  might  be  produced  by  a  care* 
ful  search  in  the  works  of  Brown,  who,  he  says,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  have  contributed  much  to  the  co/iia  verdorum,  by  intro- 
ducing words,  which  in  his  own  age  were  uncouth,  but  which 
are  now  become  elegant  and  familiar.    Brown,  indeed,  notwith- 
standing his  pedantry,  I  have  always  supposed  to  have  much  sur- 
passed his  cotemporaries  in  beauty  and  elegance  of  diction.-^ 
The  following  passage  in  the  Religio  Medici,  appears  to  me  ad- 
mirable, as  well  for  the  solemn  pathos  of  the  expression,  as  the 
philosophic  piety  of  the  sentiment. 

^  At  the  sight  of  a  cross  or  a  crucifix,  I  can  dispense  with  my 
hat,  but  scarce  with  the  thought  and  memory  6f  my  Saviour:  I 
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comot  laugh  at,  imt  rather  pity  the  Eruitiess  journies  of  pUgnin% 
or  contemn  the  miserable  condition  of  Mars;  for  though  tnift*- 
piaced  in  circumstances,  there  is  something  in  them  of  devocionu 
I  could  never  hear  the  Ave  Mary  bell  without  an  elevation,  or 
think  it  a  sufficient  warrant,  because  they  erred  in  one  circiiin- 
atanee  for  me  to  err  in  all,  that  is  in  silence  and  dumb  contempt. 
Whilst  therefore  they  directed  their  devotion  to  her,  I  offered 
mine  to  God,  and  rectified  the  errors  of  their  prayers  by  rightljf 
ordering  mine  own/* 

Even  if  Rowe  had  not  been  the  translator  of  Lucan,  who  can 
doubt  but  that  in  his  Fair  Penitent,  where  Calista  mourning  over 
the  lifeless  body  of  Lothario,  with  a  scull  and  other  human  hopes 
before  her,  exclaims, 

What  charncl  has  been  rifled  for  these  bones? 

They  look  uncouthly; 

If  he  or  she  that  oWd  them. 

Safe  from  disquiet  sit,  and  amile  to  see 

The  farce  their  mUerable  relicts  play. 

Who  can  doubt,  I  say,  that  the  tragedian  had  in  his  eye,  the  sub* 
Hmely  indignant  reflections  of  the  epic  poet,  upon  the  mutilated 
and  insulted  remains  of  Pompey,  where,  after  elevating  the 
soul  of  the  dead  hero  above  the  starry  sphere,  to  "  those  hi4>py 
seats  the  demi-gods  possess,"  he  makes  it  look  down  upon  our 
dusky  planet,  with  a  smile  of  pity  and  contempt,  at  the  impotent 
malice  of  mankind  belowl 

Vidit  quanU  sub  nocte  jaceret. 
Nostra  dies,  risitque  aid  lu^bria  trund,  ^ 

The  exhibition  of  real  virtue  and  benevolence,  under  an  ex» 
terior  of  austerity  and  misanthropy,  has  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed the  talents  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to  develop  and 
delineate  human  nature.  Shakspeare,  SmoUet,  and  Cumber- 
land, have  recognized  this  eccentricity,  and  displayed  it  in  por- 
traits, at  once  just  and  interesting,  Timon,  Jaques,  Bramble, 
and  Mortimer,  are  successful  representations  of  this  apparent 
inconsistency  of  character,  and  justified  as  natural  by  the  appro- 
bation they  have  received.  Nor,  if  we  analyse  the  roan  exqui- 
litelj  endowed  with  sensibility  and  the  moral  sense,  and  advert 
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to  the  chagrins  and  disappomtments  he  must  necessarily  meet 
with  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  shall  we  be  at  ail  sur- 
prized that  his  pancreatic  juices"  are  sometimes  unged  \rith 
gall,  and  that  he  often  puts  on  the  appearance  of  moroseness  and 
ill  nature.  Philanthropy  to  be  praiseworthy,  must  be  blended 
with  principle,  and  guided  by  discernment.  The  most  brutal 
we  may  wish  to  humanize,  the  most  depi-aved  to  render  better, 
but  can  hardly  be  able  to  extend  to  them  our  affection.  As  to 
that  universal  and  indiscriminate  love  of  mankind,  which,  ema- 
nating from  the  mania  of  p;allic  regeneration,  it  was  lately  so 
much  the  fashion  to  celebrate,  it  perhaps  never  existed;  nor  if 
it  did,  would  it  be  amiable  or  laudable.  The  desire  to  benefit 
our  fellow  creatures,  of  which  Howard's  conduct  is  an  illustrious 
instance,  is  another  thing. 

Virtne,  for  racrc  good  nature  is  a  fool, 
Is  sense  and  spirit  ivith  humanity. 

Goldsmith's  Haunch  of  Venison,  a  poetical  epistle  to  lord 
Clare,  is,  in  part,  no  bad  imitation  of  Boileau's  description  in 
his  third  satire  of  an  awkward  feast,  given  by  an  imprudent  pre- 
tender to  good  living  and  good  company.  The  host  undertaking 
for  the  presence  of  Johnson  and  Burke,  who  did  not  appear,  is 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  circumstance  of  Boileau's  enter- 
tainer, promising  him  the  company  of  Moliere  and  Lambert, 
who  were  equally  delinquent;  as  are  also  the  inelegant  guests, 
vulgar  style,  vile  room,  sorry  fare,  and  untoward  incidents  of  the 
clumsy  London  dinner,  from  those  of  the  Parisian  repast.  Let 
us  first  hear  how  the  French  poet  announces  his  disappointment 
and  disgust: 

A  peine  ctois  je  entrc,  que  ravi  do  me  voir 
Mon  horame,  en  m'embrasaaut,  m'est  venu  reoevoir, 
£t  montrant  a  mes  jeux  une  allegresse  entiere. 
Nous  n^aTons  m*a-t*41  dit  ni  Lambert  ni  Moliere: 
Mais  puisque  je  tous  vois,  'je  me  tiens  trop  content, 
Vous  ctcz  un  brave  homrae:  entrez.    On  vous  attend. 
A  ces  mots,  mais  trop  tard,  reconnoissant  ma  faute, 
Je  le  suis  en  trerablant  dans  une  chambrc  haute, 
Ou  malgre  les  volets,  Ic  soled  irrit^ 
Formoit  un  poele  ardeni  au  milieu  de  V6t^ 
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Now  for  the  EogUsh  bard — 

When  come  to  the  plaee,  vhere  we  all  were  to  dine, 
(A  cliair4omber^  eloset,  just  twehre  feet  by  nine:) 
My  friend  bftde  roe  weleome,  but  ttruek  me  quite  dumb 
Witli  the  tidingt  that  Johnaon  and  Burke  would  not  come; 

For  I  knew  it,  he  eried,  both  etemallj  fail. 
The  one  with  hit  apeechet,  and  t'other  with  Hirale: 
But  no  matter,  Fll  warrant  we*U  make  up  the  party 
With  two  full  as  olerer,  and  ten  times  as  hearty." 

U.  R. 


THE  ADVERSARIA,  No.  2.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

Ik  new  colonies,  Mons.  Chateaubriand  says,  the  Spaniard 
begins  by  building  a  church,  the  Englishman  by  building  a  ta- 
yem,  and  the  Frenchman  by  building  a  ball-room. 

While  I  was  in  America,  continues  this  entertaining  travel- 
ler, I  heard  that  I  should  find  a  comfiutriot  among  the  Indians. 
When  I  arriyed  among  the  Cayugas,  a  tribe  of  the  Cherokee 
nation,  my  guide  led  me  into  a  forest.  In  the  middle  of  this 
forest  was  a  sort  of  bam,  wkhin  which  I  beheld  a  score  of  sava- 
ges, men  and  women,  bedaubed  like  sorcerers^  their  bodies  half 
naked,  their  ears  clipped,  with  crow-quills  stuck  in  their  hair, 
and  rings  in  their  noses.  A  little  Frenchman,  frizzed  and  pow- 
dered as  of  yore,  in  a  pea-green  coat,  embroidered  waistcoat,  and 
ruffled  shirt,  was  scraping  a  pocket  violin,  and  making  these  sa- 
vages dance  Madelon  Friquet,  Monsieur  Violet,  as  he  was  cal- 
led, was  dancing-master  to  the  savages,  9nd  was  paid  for  hi»  les- 
sons in  beaver-skins  and  bear-hams.  He  had  been  scullion  to 
general  Rochambeau  during  the  American  war.  After  the  de- 
parture of  our  army,  he  remained  at  Newyork,  resolved  to 
teach  the  fine  arts  to  the  Americans.  His  views  expanding  with 
success,  this  second  Orpheus  carried  civilization  into  the  bosom 
of  the  wandering  hordes  of  the  new  world.  In  speaking  to  m* 
of  these  Indians  he  always  said:  Ces  messieurs  sauvages — ces 
dames  sauvages.   He  extolled  the  nimbleness  of  his  scholars 
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very  highly,  and  in  fact  I  never  saw  auch  bounding.  Monsieur 
Violet  holding  his  little  violin  between  his  ch^n  and  his  breast, 
began  to  strum  the  magical  in8trument,»and  calling  out  in  Che- 
rokee, To  your  filaceai  the  whole  troop  was  marshalled  in  an 
instant,  and  began  whirling  and  jumping  aloft  like  a  band  of  ^ 
demons. 

The  character  of  England  has  been  stated  in  these  lines: 

To  lend,  or  to  spend,  or  to  giye  in. 

This  is  the  best  world  we  can  live  in; 

But  to  beg,  or  to  borrow,  or  get  a  man's  own. 

It  is  the  worst  world  that  ever  was  known. 

FKOM  THE  GREBK. 

FareweU  to  wine— or  if  thou  bid  me  sip, 
.   Present  the  wine  more  honoured  from  thy'lip; 
Pour'd  by  thy  hand  to  rosy  draugfau  I  fly. 
And  cast  away  my  stem  sobriety; 
For  as  I  drink,  soft  raptures  tell  my  sool 
That  lovely  Caroline  has  kissed  the  bowl. 

This  manner  of  honouring  the  bo^l  was  not  unfrequent  among 
the  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Achilles  Tatius: 

When  we  wer^  all  assembled  again  at  supper,  the  cup-bearer 
furnished  us  with  a  new  artifice  of  love;  for  in  pouring  out  wine 
to  Leucippe  and  myself,  he  changed  our  cups;  and  I,  observing 
tfiat  part  of  the  cup  where  her  Hps  had  been,  drank  from  t;he 
same  side,  and  pleased  myself  with  the  image  of  a  kiss;  which 
Ltucippe  seeing,  did  the  same;  and  the  kind  cup-bearer  fre- 
quently employing  the  same  stratagem  to  favour  us,  we  con- 
sumed the  whole  evening  in  pledging  each  other  with  these  fan- 
ciful kisses. 

Tl)e  following,  from  the  Anthologia,  is  an  exquisite  tribute 
of  affection,  and  is  also  interesting  as  a  picture  of  a  Grecian 
tomb,  and  the  ornaments  that  accompanied  it. 

Say,  ye  cold  piUars,  and  thoa  weeping  urn. 
And  sculptured  f^rens  tliat  appear  to  mourn, 
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And  guard  withia  mj  pocM:  and  ■enwlen  dtut« 
Conngn'tf  by  fondest  memory  to  your  trust; 
Say  to  the  stranger,  as  he  muses  nigh. 
That  Julia's  ashes  here  neglected  lie; 
Of  noble  lineage,— »that  Erinn^'s  lore 
Thus  mourns  the  partner  of  her  joys  above. 


The  SrvAsM,  or  pillars  of  stone,  frequently  contained  inscrip- 
tions, in  verse,  of  the  family,  yirtues,  and  services  of  the  dead: 
or  sometimes  they  contained  moral  aphorisms. 

The.  Xttftiftij  or  images  of  syrens,  were  ornaments  by  no 
means  singular,  nor  were  they  appropriated  to  any  particular 
class  of  persons.  They  distinguished  the  tomb  of  Isocrates  by 
the  image  of  a  syren;  and  thus  conveyed  by  a  metaphor  in  sculp* 
ture,  a  representation  of  the  harmony  and  copiousness  of  his 
eloquence.  A  dog  was  engraved  upon  the  tomb  of  Diogenes 
to  denote  the  temper  of  his  sect;  and  that  of  Archimides  was 
indicated  by  a  sphere  and  cylinder.  Virgins  had  commonly  the 
image  of  a  maid  with  a  vessel  of  water  upon  their  tombs,  al- 
luding to  the  custom  of  carrying  water  to  the  sepulchres  of  un- 
married maids. 

The  tiftiTvt  were  urns  in  which  the  ashes  were  deposited. 
They  were  made  of  silver,  g^ld,  wood,  stone,  or  earth,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  deceased.  The  urns  of  people  of  rank 
were  frequently  adorned  with  flowers  and  garlands;  sometimes 
they  were  covered  with  cloths  till  they  were  deposited  in  the- 
earth.  They  were  generally  placed  in  some  conspicuous  situ- 
ation; as  at  the  top  of  the  inscriptive  pillar — which  was  the  case 
with  the  famous  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  till  the  piety  of  a 
monkish  age  removed  the  emperor's  urn  to  make  room  for  St 
Peter's  statue. 

In  the  Asiatic  Researches,  is  a  translation  of  an  Indian  grant  of 
land  which  was  made  about  A.  D.  1018.  So  strongly  did  the  warmth 
of  their  poetical  imaginations  incorporate  itself  with  every  pro- 
duction of  the  oriental  writers,  that,  even  in  this  simple  legal 
transaction,  we  meet  with  a  string  of  moral  sentiments  clothed 
in  elevated  metaphorical  language,  and  worthy  of  being  com- 
pared wi(h  the  melancholy  complaints  of  Menander>  or  the  phi- 
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losophical  strains  of  Sophocles  and  Theognis.  I  have  rendered^ 
a  few  of  these  sentences  into  English  verse,  and  will  here  pre- 
sent them  in  order  to  illustrate  the  comparison  I  have  made. 

Unthinlung  youth,  life's  first  impetaoos  stage. 
Too  oft  provokes  the  svift  approach  of  age, 
Woos  to  lus  arms  the  tyrants  of  his  race. 
And  dies,  empoisoned  hy  the  fool  embrace. 

This  frame  of  man  three  unrelenting  foes. 
Besiege  with  sure  variety  of  woes. 
Death  and  old  Age  their  blastiog  force  unite 
Against  the  peasant's  toil  and  monarch's  might;- 
The  third,  ordained  by  hostile  powers  above. 
Is  separation  from  the  friends  we  love. 
\  That  pang  strikes  deepest  in  the  human  heart. 

That  bitter  anguish  when  we  say    we  part." 
The  moment  when  our  lips  pronounce  "  farewell," 
Is  as  the  fiUl  from  upper  heaven  to  hell. 

The  life  of  man,  and  all  his  glittering  joys. 
Are  the  most  frail  of  Nature's  frailest  toys; 
like  rain-drops  trembling  on  the  leafy  spray. 
The  gale  scarce  breathes,  and  scatters  them  away. 

Nothing  seems  more  unaccountable  than  the  caprice  of  pub- 
lie  taste.  The  poems  of  Collins,  of  which  such  numerous  im- 
pressions in  every  splendid,  as  well  as  every  cheap  form,  have 
lately  found  a  sale,  were  received  with  such  coldness  on  their 
first  publication,  that  the  unhappy  and  disappointed  author,  in 
a  fit  of  disgust  and  indignation,  burned  the  greater  part  of  the 
copies  with  his  own  hand.  Yet  this  was  the  man  of  whose  ge- 
nius Langhorne  speaks  as  approaching  to  inspiration,  in  a  pas- 
sage to  which  Mr.  Roscoe  has  given  a  sanction,  by  citing  it  in 
the  preface  to  his  Life  of  Leo  X. 

In  what  sti'ange  torpor  were  the  fancy,  the  feelings,  and  the 
taste  of  the  nation  buried,  when  they  could  receive  with  indiffer- 
ence the  Ode  on  the  Passions,  and  the  Odes  to  Fear,  and  to  Eve- 
ning! But  these  perhaps  are  too  abstract  for  the  multitude,  who 
cannot  admire  them  till  long  established  authority  supersedes 
their  own  judgments.  So  it  was  even  with  Milton,  whose  early 
compositions,  the  Lycidas,  L' Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso,  the  very 
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i^sence  of  poetiy,  were  little  noticed  by  his  cotemporaries,  while 
the  Tile  doggrel  of  such  wretched  rhymers  as  Cleveland  and 
Brome,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  was  universally  praised 
and  admired. 

Collins  is  a  proof  that  he  who  gives  up  the  reins  to  his  fancy, 
may  act  injuriously  to  his  own  happiness;  but  who  can  deny  that 
he  stands  the  best  chance  of  attaining  the  tnantle  of  a  poet?  <^  To 
repose  by  Elysian  waterfalls,"  and  range  beyond  the  dull  scenes 
of  reality,  may  render  the  sensadons  too  acute  for  intercourse 
with  the  rude  manners  of  the  world,  and  too  much  enervate  the 
heart,  which  is  doomed  to  encounter  difHculties,  neglect,  and 
calumny.  But  in  what  other  temperament  can  the  productions 
of  genius  be  formed?  Can  the  dull  reasoner,  the  ready  wit,  the 
happy  adept  in  familiar  manners,  the  quick  observer  of  what  is 
ridiculous  in  daily  life,  be  qualified  to  rise  to  those  strains  of 
a  higher  tone"  which  only  deserve  the  name  of  poetry? 

I  have  heard  that  genuine  poetry  is  calculated  for  universal 
taste;  an  opinion  which  Johnson  seems  to  have  entertained.  The 
notion  seems  to  me  strangely  erroneous.  The  seeds  of  taste 
must  be  sown  by  nature:  but  they  will  never  arrive  at  maturity 
without  high  cultivation.  Such  is  the  case  in  all  the  arts:  carry 
a  person  of  uncultivated  mind  successively  into  rooms  where 
are  exhibited  the  worst  daubs  of  the  modern  painters,  and  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  art;  and  he  will  uniformly  prefer  the  un- 
chaste glare  of  the  former.  So  it  is  with  the  untutored  taste  in 
poetry.  And  as  the  Flemish  school  of  pictures  is  always  the  fa- 
vourite with  the  mob,  so  are  Hudibras  and  Swift  ^nore  conge- 
nial to  them  than  Spencer,  and  Milton,  and  Collins. 

But  there  are  those,  whose  original  lowness  of  spirit,  no 
education,  no  birth,  or  acquirements,  or  rank,  can  elevate.  Lord 
Chesterfield  said,  that  when  he  read  Milton  he  always  took  snuiT; 
and  while  he  recommended  to  his  son  the  vulgar  points  of  Mar- 
tial, he  'condemned  the  touching  simplicity  of  the  Greek  epi- 
gram to  his  supreme  contempt.  On  a  mind  so  constituted  it  is 
unnecessary  to  remark.  A  better  style  of  poetry  has  now  re- 
ceived the  countenance  of  the  public;  and  as  long  as  Cowper, 
and  Bums,  and  Seattle  receive  the  public  applause,  genius  will  ^ 
not  be  without  "the  fostering  dew  of  praise." 
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The  followiDg  sarcastic  verses  were  addressed  to  Sandyt^ 
the  first  English  translator  of  Ovid.  They  wet  preserved  in  a 
curious  old  volume  entitled  <^  Witt*  RecreationSf  selected  from 
tht  finest  fanc\c%  of  the  Modem  Mum.   London,  .  I64O4" 

Sweet  toQgued  Ovid,  thoagli  strange  tales  be  told» 
Whieh  Gods  and  laen  did  act  in  days  of  old; 
What  Tarioas  shapes  for  love,  sometimes  they  took. 
To  purchase  what  they  aim'd  at;  eoald  he  \xkAl 
Bat  baek  upon  kimset^  he  wookl  admire 
The  samptttooa  braYery  of  Ihat  rieh  attire, 
Whieh  Sandys  hath  dad  him  with,  and  then  plaoe  this 
His  change  among  their  Metamorphosis. 

The  folio  wing)  from  the  same  book,  is  worth  copying: 

Ko.  167.    iSSitfiit  eH  quod  wuficU, 
Weep  no  more;  sigh  nor  groam 
Sorrow  recalls  not  times  are  gone; 
Violets  plnckM,  the  sweetest  rain 
Makes  not  fresh  or  grow  again. 
Joys  are  windy;  dreams  fly  fast: 
Why  should  sadness  longer  last! 
Grief  is  but  a  wound  to  wo; 
Gentle  fair,  mourn  no  moe. 

A  BSCBIPT  T.O  MAKB  PUVCS. 

Bum  miseetnr  aqua,  dvki  miseetor  acetnm, 
Fiet  et  extali  fiosdere  nobile  punch. 

M.  Piron,  who  was  a  debauched,  as  well  as  a  literary  charac- 
ter,  wished  to  become  an  academician.  The  society  refused  to 
admit  him.  Mortified  at  the  rejection,  he  wrote  this  epiupb,  to 
be  engraved  upon  his  tomb*stone. 

C*y  git  Piron,  ^  ne  fat  tttu 
Pas  meme  Academicien. 

Here  lies  Piron,  who  was  nothing— -not  even  an  Academician. 
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so— Cg=  I  Iff 

In  the  Picture  Loquenu§f  or  Pictures  drawn  forth  in  Cha« 
meters,  by  \9ye  Saltenstall,  following  de- 

scription of  ^  a  Scholler  in  the  University.** 

He  may  be  knowne  by  a  harmless  innocent  looke;  his  nose 
seems  to  be  raw  for  want  of  fyres  in  winter,  and  yet  such  a 
quicke  scent,  that  he  quickly  smells  out  his  chopt  mutton  com- 
mons a  far  oL  In  his  freshmanship  he's  full  of  humility;  but 
afterwards  ascends  the  steps  of  ambition  by  degrees.  He  studies 
so  long  words  of  art,  that  all  his  learning  at  last  is  but  an  art  of 
words:  his  discourse  is  always  grounded  out  of  Aristotle,  in 
whose  HvT^it^tt  he  puts  as  much  confidence  as  in  his  creede.  la 
his  letters  he's  often  ready  to  shake  the  whole  frame  of  the  sense 
to  let  in  some  great  word;  affecting  a  nonsensicall  eloquence 
before  propriety  of  phrase.  If  he  were  compelled  to  salute  a 
gentlewoman,  he  would  tremble  more  than  ever  he  did  in  pro- 
nouncing his  first  declamation.  He  often  frequents  bookbin- 
ders' shops,  for  his  unconstant  humour  of  tumbling  over  many- 
books,  is  like  a  sicke  man's  palate,  which  desires  to  taste  of 
every  dish,  but  fixes  on  none.  The  university  library  is  his  ma- 
gazine of  learning,  where  he'll  be  sure  to  be  seen  in  his  forma- 
iityes  as  soon  as  he  is  graduated,  for  the  liberty  thereof  ex- 
presses him  a  bachelour.  He  earnestly  enquires  after  the  week^ 
ly  currantees  and  swallows  down  any  news  with  great  confidence. 
His  chiefest  curtesy  to  strangers  is  to  shew  you  his  coUedge 
buttery,  and  to  sconce  himselfe  a  halfpenny  fimhing  for  your  en- 
tertainment. If  you  seem  to  admire  the  names  of  their  small 
divisions,  as  halfpenny,  farthing,  and  the  like,  out  of  a  self  sim- 
plicity, he  straight  laughs  at  your  ignorance,  and  if  you  contend 
for  priority  in  going  forth,  puts  you  down  with  a  stale  compli- 
ment. Egressus  est  peregrin!.  When  he  makes  a  journey, 
'tis  in  the  vacation,  and  then  he  canvasses  a  fortnight  before 
among  his  friends  for  boots  and  spurs.  His  purse,  like  the  sea, 
is  governed  by  the  moon,  for  he  has  his  several  1  ebbs  and  tides, 
according  as  he  receives  his  several  exhibitions  from  his  friends. 
Lastly  be  wears  out  a  great  deal  of  time  there  to  know  what 
kmd  of  animal  he  is;  contemns  eveiy  man  that  is  not  a  graduate 
if  himself  be  one,  and  because  he  professes  himself  a  scholler^ 
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goes  commooly  in  blacky  and  many  times  'tis  all  he  has  to  show 
for't."  ' 

Sir  John  Harrington  used  to  say— the  clattering  of  ar- 
roour,  the  noise  of  great  ordinandi;  the  sound  of  trumpet  and 
drurome;  the  neying  of  horses,  do  not  so  much  trouble  the  sweet 
muses,  as  doth  the  barbling  of  lawyers,  and  the  patering  of  at- 
torneys. 

A  cantab  had  been  seized  by  the  university  constable;  or  in 
other  words,  proctor,  whose  name  was  Baccbiis.  The  gowns- 
man, reeling,  and  hot  with  the  Tuscan  grape,  stammered  out% 

Qqo  roe  Bache,  rapis  tui 
Plenam? 

Marchaud,  commonly  called  Marchaud  du  Maine,  brother 
of  Prosper  Marchaud  of  Amsterdam,  said  he  had  been  a  whole 
winter  by  the  dutchess  of  Maine's  bed,  reading  tlie  first  ten  pa- 
ges of  a  bpok.  The  moment  he  began  to  read  she  fell  asleep, 
which  he  not  immediately  perceiving,  proceededt  but  the  next 
day  she  always  made  him  begin  again.  We  are  not  told  the 
name  of  this  composing  book.  Its  qualities,  however,  are  by  no 
means  rare. 

I  do  not  know  a  woman  in  the  world  who  seems  more  formed 
to  render  a  man  of  sense  and  generosity  happy  in  the  marriage  state, 
than  Anifuia.  Although  you  have  seen  her  a  thousand  times,  she 
may  never  have  attracted  your  particular  attention:  for  she  is  in  the 
number  of  those  who  are  ever  overlooked  in  a  crowd.  As  often 
as  I  converse  with  her  she  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  golden  ages 
there  is  an  innocency  and  simplicity  in  all  her  words  and  actions, 
that  equals  any  thing  the  poets  have  described  of  those  pure  and 
artless  times.  Indeed  the  greatest  part  of  her  life  fias  been 
spent  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  in  that  blameless  period  of  it,  used  to  dispose  of  theirs; — 
under  the  shade  and  shelter  of  her  own  venerable  oaks,  and  in 
those  rural  amusements  which  are  sure  to  produce  a  confirmed 
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habit  both  of  health  and  cheerfulness.  Amasia  never  said  or 
attempted  to  say,  a  sprightly  thing;  but  she  has  done  ten  thou- 
sand generous  ones:  and  if  she  is  not  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  at  an  assembly,  she  never  envied  or  maligned  those  who 
are.  Her  heart  is  all  tenderness  and  benevolence:  no  success 
ever  attended  any  of  her  acquaintance,  which  did  not  fill  her 
bosom  with  the  most  disinterested  complacency;  as  no  misfor- 
tune ever  reached  her  knowledge,  that  she  did  not  relieve  or 
participate  by  her  generosity.  If  ever  she  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  man  she  loves — and  I  am  persuaded  she  would  es- 
teem it  the  most  disgraceful  to  resign  herself  into  any  other—- 
her  whole  life  would  be  one  continued  series  of  kindness  and 
compliance.  The  humble  opinion  she  has  of  her  own  uncom- 
mon merit,  would  make  her  so  much  the  more  sensible  of  her 
husband's;  and  those  little  submissions  on  his  side,  which  a  wo- 
man of  more  pride  and  spirit  would  consider  only  as  a  claim  of 
right,  would  be  esteemed  by  Amasia  as  so  many  additional  mo- 
tives to  her  love  and  gratitude. 

But  if  I  dwell  any  longer  upon  this  amiable  picture,  I  may 
be  in  danger,  perhaps,  of  resembling  that  ancient  artist}  who 
grew  enamoured  of  the  production  of  his  own  pencil. 

SELECTED  POETRY. 
THE  LOVERS'  ROCK. 
The  maiden,  thro'  the  favouring  nighty 
From  Granada  took  her  flight. 
She  bade  her  &ther's  house  farewell 
And  fled  away  with  Manuel. 

No  moorish  maid  might  hope  to  vie 
With  Laila's  cheek  or  Laila's  eye, 
No  maiden  lov'd  with  purer  truth. 
Or  ever  lov'd  a  lovlier  youth. 

In  fear  they  fled  across  the  plainy 
The  father's  wrath,  the  captive's  chain, 
In  hope  to  Mercia  on  they  flee. 
To  peace,  and  love,  and  liberty. 
VOL,  viir.  M 
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And  now  thejr  reach  the  mountain's  height, 
And  she  was  weary  with  her  flight. 
She  laid  her  head  on  Manners  breast. 
And  pleasant  was  the  maiden's  rest. 

But  while  she  slept,  the  passing  gale 
Waved  the  maiden's  flowing  veil; 
Her  ^her  as  he  cross'd  the  height, 
Saw  the  veil  so  long  and  white. 

Toung  Manuel  started  from  his  sleep, 
He  saw  th^m  hastening  up  the  steep, 
And  Laila  shriek'd,  and  desperate  now, 
They  climb'd  the  precipice's  brow. 

They  saw  him  raise  his  ang^  hand 
And  fellow  with  his  rufiian  band,. 
They  saw  them  climbing  up  -the  steep, 
And  heard  his  curses  loud  and  deep. 

Then  Manuel's  heart  grew  wild  with  wo, 
He  loosen'd  crags  and  roU'd  below. 
He  loosen'd  rocks,  for  Manuel  strove 
For  life,  and  liberty,  and  love* 

The  ascent  was  steep,  the  rock  was  high, 
The  Moors  they  durst  not  venture  nigh, 
The  fugitives  stood  safely  there. 
They  stood  in  safety  and  despair. 

The  moorish  chief  unmov'd  could  see 
His  daughter  bend  the  suppliant  knee, 
He  heard  his  child  for  pardon  plead. 
And  swore  the  christian  slave  should  bleed. 

He  bade  the  archers  bend  the  bow, 
•    And  make  the  christian  fiadl  below. 
He  bade  the  archers  aim  the  dart. 
And  pierce  the  maid's  apostate  heart. 

The  archers  aim'd  their  arrows  there. 
She  clasp'd  young  Manuel  in  despur. 
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<<Deathy  Manuel,  shall  set  us  free! 
^  Then  lei^  below  and  die  with  me." 

He  clasp'd  her  close,  and  groanM  farewell, 
In  one  another's  arms  they  fell; 
They  lei^t  adown  the  crag^  side, 
In  one  another's  arms  they  died. 

And  side  by  side  they  there  are  laid, 
The  christian  youth  and  moorish  maid, 
But  never  cross  was  planted  there, 
To  mark  the  victims  of  despair. 

Yet  every  Mercian  maid  can  tell 
Where  I^aila  lies  who  lov'd  so  well; 
And  every  youth  who  passes  there, 
Says  for  Manuel's  soul  a  prayer. 

TO  A  LADT  WITH  A  EINO. 

"Thee,  Mary,  with  this  ring  I  wedi*— 
So,  sixteen  years  ago,  I  said— 
Behold  another  ring!  "for  what?" 
To  wed  thee  o'er  again—why  not? 

With  that  first  ring  I  married  youth, 
Grace,  beauty,  innocence,  and  truth; 
Taste,  long  admired;  sense  long  rever'd 
And  all  my  Molly  then  appear'd. 

If  she,  by  merit  since  disclos'd, 
Prov'd  twice  the  woman  I  suppos'd, 
I  plead  that  double  merit  now. 
To  justify  a  double  vow. 

Here,  then,  to  day  (with  &ith  as  sure. 
With  ardour  as  intense  and  pure, 
As  when  amid  the  rights  divine, 
I  took  thy  troth,  and  plighted  mine.) 

To  thee,  sweet  girl!  my  second  ring 
A  token  and  a  pledge  I  luring; 
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With  this  I  wed,  till  death  us  part, 
Thy  riper  virtues  to  my  heart; 

Those  virtues  which,  before  untry'd, 
The  wife  has  added  to  the  bride; 
Those  virtues,  whose  progressive  clum, 
Endearing  wedlock's  very  name, 
My  soul  enjoys,  my  song  approves 
For  conscience  sake,  as  well  as  love's. 
For  why?— They  show  me  hour  by  hour, 
Honour's  high  thought,  Affection's  pow'r, 
Discretion's  deed,  sound  Judgment's  sentence; 
And  teach  me  all  things,  but— Repentance. 

THE  SIGH. 

BY  coLxaisei. 
Whbn  Youth  his  faiiy  reign  began. 
Ere  Sorrow  had  proclaim'd  me  man; 
While  Peace  the  present  hour  beguil'd, 
And  all  the  lovely  prospect  smil'd; 
Then,  Mary,  'mid  my  lightsome  glee, 
I  heav'd  the  painless  sigh  for  thee. 

And  when,  along  the  waves  of  wo. 
My  harass'd  heart  was  doom'd  to  know 
The  frantic  burst  of  outrage  keen, 
And  the  slow  pang,  that  gnaws  unseen; 
Then,  shipwreck'd  on  life's  stormy  sea, 
I  heav'd  an  anguish'd  sigh  for  thee  I 

But  soon  Reflection's  power  impress'd 
A  stiller  sadness  on  my  breast; 
And  sickly  Hope,  with  waning  eye. 
Was  well  content  to  droop  and  die: 
I  yielded  to  the  stem  decree, 
Yet  heav'd  a  languid  sigh  for  thee! 

And  tho'  in  distant  climes  to  roam, 
A  wanderer  Uom  my  native  home, 
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I  fain  would  sooth  the  sense  of  care. 
And  lull  to  sleep  the  joys  that  were! — 
Thy  image  may  not  banish'd  be- 
Still,  Mary,  still  I  sigh  for  thee. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

Come  Inspiratioii!  from  thy  hermit  seat; 
By  mortal  seldom  fouad;  may  Fancy  dare. 
From  thy  fiz'd  serious  eye,  and  raptnrM  glanoe 
Shot  on  surroonding  HeaTen,  to  steal  one  look 
Creative  of  the  Poet,  erery  power 
Ezahbg  to  an  eostaqr  of  soul. 

Thomsov* 

IfR.  OX.SSCB00L, 

Ajioiro  the  many  patrons  of  your  elegant  and  interesting  magazine,  I  pre-« 
some,  aome  may  he  found,  viho  from  their  critical  knowledge  and  relish  of  Latin 
poetry,  would  he  pleased  to  see  some  of  the  most  splendid  passages  of  the  £n- 
giiah  poets  dothed  in  the  majestie  language  of  Rome .  To  such,  I  would  present 
the  following  classical,  yet  literal  translation  of  the  celebrated  soliloquy  in  Addi- 
aoii's  Cato.  I  can  venture  to  assert  that  it  has  never  appeared  in  this  country, 
and  if  its  insertion  should  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  plan  of  The  Port 
Fofio,  by  giving  it  a  place  you  would  encourage  some  further  communications  of 
the  same  kind,  and  oblige  a  subscriber. 

CATO  SOLUS. 

<^  Sedet  meditanti  sirailis  prse  mantbus  habet  librum  Plato- 
nisi  de  immortalitate  animae.  In  Mens4  conspicitur  ensis  vagi- 
n4  vacuus." 

Sic  esse  constat.    Tu  quidem  rectd,  Plato 
Haec  nempe  quc^sum  blanda  spes  meuti  insidet, 
Hxc  avida  deuderia^  et  exardens  amor 
^temitatis?  hie  unde  secretus  timor 
Horrorque  mortis?  Quid  animus  subit6  pavet, 
Refugitque  trepidus,  dum  olim  in  antiquum  nihil 
Horret  relabi?    Numen  est  quod  nos  movet: 
Divina  mens  intus  agit.   Est  Deus^  Deus, 
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Totos  per  anus  fu&uS)  ipsi  animo  indices 
JEternitatem.  iEternitas— — ^Aternitas! 
O  dulcis,  6  tremenda!  qudm  terres^-places! 
Per  quot  meatusy  quot  per  ancipites  vias 
Novasque  formas  renim  inexpertum  rapis? 
Long^  intuenti  tractus  ille  oculis  patet 
Immensus,  ingens.   Debilem  at  visum  impedit 
Caliginorae  noctis  incumbens  peplum. 
Hie  ergo  sistam.   Si  Deus  mundum  regit, 
(At  regere  pulchrx  ipse  ordo  naturae  docet) 
Virtute  delectatur:  et  quidquid  Deum 
Delectat)  esse  non  nequit  bonum.   Ast  ubi| 
Quando  fruendum?   Totus  hie  quantus  patet, 
Succumbit  orbis  Caesari.   Ambiguis  labat 
Mens  fessa  curis.   Tenninum  ponet  chalybs 

[^ensi  manum  admovet.^ 
Mors  atque  vita  sic  mihi  est  posita  in  manu. 
Ad  utramlibet  paratus,  utramque  intuor* 
Hie  yitam  adact&  mortc  momento  rapit, 
Mihi  sempitemos  ille  promittit  dies. 
Animus  suae  immortalitatis  conscius 
Mucronb  aciem  ridet,  et  temnit  minas. 
Tenues  vetustas  syderum  extinguet  feices, 
JEtate  sol  ipse  gravis  imminuet  diem, 
Naturatota  denique  annosam  induet 
Ultima  senectam;  at  animus  aetemi  nitens 
Vivet  juvcntft.  Vivet— et  discors  ubi 
Elementa  bellum  foedere  abrupto  gerent^ 
niaesus,  integer,  capite  se  alto  efferet 
Inter  ruinas,  orbiumque  fragmina. 
Sed  ecquis  artus  languor  irrepens  gravat? 
Natura  curis  lassa  succumbit  siils; 
Requiemque  poscit.    Ultimo  hoc  illi  obsequar. 
Cedam  sopori,  qu6  magis  animus  vigil 
Inde  renovato  robore,  et  ?it&  integr& 
Sublimd  carpat  iter  ad  aetherias'  domos 
Qii3  digna  superis  victima.  Aut  timor  aut  scelus 
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AUisquietem  nimpaU  ignorat  Cato 
Utnimque,  mortem  dubius,  an  sommim  eligat. 

Mr.  Oldschool, 

If  the  IbUoving  Knes  should  reeal  to  the  reeoQeetkm  of  yoor  readers  the  ex- 
qniatdj  tender  Elegy  in  a  country  ehorohjard,"  the  writer  vill  be  amply 
gratified,  though  Criticism  shoold  deem  his  imitative  Teries  destitute  of  every  po- 
etical exeeOenee. 

N. 

FOR  THB  PORT  POLIO. 
AN  EVENING  CONTEMPLATION, 
IN  ▲  debtor's  OAOL  OF  A  COMMRRCIAL  CITY. 

The  town's  clock  note  proclaims  the  close  of  day; 
The  wearied  trader  trudges  to  his  tea; 
Loud-rattling  carts  roll  o'er  the  dusky  way; 
And  leave  the  gaol,  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

Now  fade  the  city's  splendours  on  the  sights 
And  all  my  walks  a  gloomy  silence  wear; 
Save  when  the  turnkey  bars  the  gate  for  nighty 
And  melancholy  gratings  wound  my  ear. 

Save  that  from  yon  dark  comer  of  the  street, 
The  shiT'ring  watchman  sounds  the  dread  alann> 
Of  rogues,  that  plotting  round  his  secret  seat, 
Awake  the  oft-felt  thunders  of  his  arm. 

Within  this  smoke-dried  pile's  eternal  shade. 
Where  clustering  rooms  discordant  plaints  unite,. 
Each  on  his  bed  by  no  fair  hands  array'd,  . 
The  hapless  pf>isoners  close  their  tortur'd  sight. 

The  rap  of  eai*ly  milk-maid,  and  the  choir 
Of  sweep-boys  chatt'ring  up  the  brick-built  steep; 
The  noise  of  servants,  and  the  crackling  fire, 
No  more  arouse  them  from  the  joys  of  sleep. 

For  them  no  more  the  well-deck'd  parlour  smiles; 
Or  garnish'd  dishes  smoke,  with  envied  fare; 
Nor  hungry  rovers  urge  unheeded  wiles. 
With  the  full  plate  their  glistening  eyes  to  share. 
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Oft  did  the  beef-steaks  to  their  sharp  steel  yield; 
Their  might  has  oft  the  limbs  of  turkeys  broke; 
How  conqueror-like,  the  goblets  did  they  wield! 
How  sunk  the  cider  as  their  senses  spoke. 

Let  not  cold  pride,  that  gladden'd  at  their  cheer, 
Despise  them  now  when  feasts  and  favours  fail; 
Nor  new-rais'd  Grandeur,  with  impatience  hear. 
The  sad  and  sickening  annals  of  the  gaol. 

The  boast  of  states,  Corruption's  deadliest  foe, 
And  all  whom  Genius,  all  whom  Truth  inspires 
Alike  may  feel  Misfortune's  riving  blow; 
Quench'd  in  a  prbon's  gloom  their  blazing  fires. 

Nor  you,  ye  philanthropic,  deem  it  strange, 
That  ne'er  their  story  to  the  wide  world  strays, 
Where  Rumour's  light-heel'd  troop  incessant  range. 
To  blast  with  infamy  or  deck  with  praise. 

Can  Pity's  sigh,  or  all  the  charm  of  Wit, 
Back  to  their  homes,  these  sons  of  debt  restore? 
Can  Sympathy  efface  the  parchment  writ? 
Or  Eloquence  unhinge  the  prison  door? 

Perhaps  in  this  abhorred  spot*  s  confin'd, 
Some  mind  once  panting  for  the  heights  of  power; 
Hands — that  a  glossy  bank-note  might  have  sign'd. 
Or  on  the  needy  pour'd  the.  silken  shower. 

But  ocean  to  their  eyes,  the  smart  trim'd  sail, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  conmierce  ne'er  did  bear, 
A  capturing  foe  or  devastating  gale, 
Dispers'd  the  golden  visions  of  the  year. 

Full  many  a  guinea  sparkling  from  the  fire. 
The  deep  untravers'd  chests  of  Avarice  bear; 
Full  many  a  strain  of  Pity's  melting  lyre, 
Is  wasted  on  its  cold  and  tuneless  ear. 

Some  patient  honest  spirit  that  pursued, 
Nought  but  just  gain,  thro*  labyrinths  of  trade, 
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Some  wild  adventurer,  here  may  sue  for  food; 
Or  gamester,  vainly  ask  his  dice's  aid. 

Fast,  from  the  world,  by  massive  bolts  secured, 
Their  sunless  limbs  have  never  learnM  to  stray; 
Within  this  damp,  unwholesome  air  immur'dy 
They  drag  the  painful  minutes  of  the  day. 

Yet  from  Oblivion's  grave,  their  fame  to  guard, 
Descriptive  carvings  on  some  mouldy  pMOsti 
Perhaps  the  rhymings  of  a  shoeless  bard, 
Proclaim  around  the  gaoler's  plague  or  boast. 

Coarse  charcoal  drawings  on  these  cobweb'd  walls, 
The  place  of  finish'd  portraitures  supply; 
And,  as  the  mind  a  well-known  face  recalls. 
Fill  with  Compassion's  flood,  the  passing  eye. 

For  who  to  stern  Misanthropy  a  prey,  / 
The  sweets  of  Fame  and  Friendship  e'er  resigned? 
Left  the  bright  scenes  of  Freedom  blithe  and  gay,  J 
Nor  cast  one  anxious,  wishful  look  behind? 

Round  his  lov'd  friends,  the  trembling  captive  clingS) 
Their  fond  remembrance,  asks  his  last  embrace; 
Ev'n  here,  his  baffled  spirit  prunes  its  wings; . 
Ev'n  here^  some  budding  vanity  betrays. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

A  NEWBNGLAND  MAY  MORNING. 

AwAKB  my  love  and  come  away, 
W^'li  celebrate  our  bridal  day; 
Come  dress  with  flowers  thy  golden  haii^ 
And  be  the  flrst  and  fairest  there; 
Around  the  maypole  let  us  throng, 
And  hail  the  hours  with  dance  and  song. 
But  why  so  blue  my  lovely  maid, 
And  why  in  wool  and  fur  array'd? 

V 
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For  thee,  sweet  %\r\,  I  sf*ove  to  bring 

The  gayest  blossoms  of  the  spring. 

But  snowdrops  only  have  I  found, 

And  these  with  evergreens  have  wound. 

Look  at  this  wreath,  'tis  like  thy  mind, 

And  wen  deserves  thy  brow  to  bind; 

Give  me  thy  hand,  and  haste  away, 

Nor  linger  on  our  nuptial  day. 

Rash  youth,  forbear!  she  sternly  cry'd, 

The  frost  king  clidms  me  for  his  bride; 

I  heard  his  voice  at  early  dawn, 

It  ushered  in  a  May-day  mom. 

Thy  flow*ry  gifts  I  wear  no  mure, 

His  cfaaplet  hangs  upon  my  door; 

For  me  this  icy  wreath  is  done,  , 

ft  glitters  in  the  mommg  sun. 

She  said  and  wrapt  her  furs  around. 

And  listened  to  a  mournful  sound; 

It  louder,  and  now  louder  grew— 

The  doors  upon  their  hinges  flew; 

He  comes,  he  comes,  she  shivering  cry*d. 

On  flake;i  df  snow  I  see  him  ride; 

From  her  blue  eyes  her  tears  descend. 

But  ere  they  reach  their  destined  end, 

On  her  fair  lids  they  hang  congeal'd 

And  clustering,  form  an  icy  shield. 

Calmly  she  said— youth  once  so  dear, 

To  thee  <a  long  farewell— Jack  Frost  is  here! 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

•  THE  'GIBL  I  LOVE. 

Should  fate  command  me  hence  to  rove, 
And  far  o'er  distant  lands  to  stray, 

song  shall  be  the  girl  I  love. 
To  sooth  my  heart  when  far  away. 
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I'll  often  ihiak  on  eveBiagt  long, 
When  I  have  teen  bor  \i%ht  and 
And  she  shall  be  my  sweeteAt  aoiigv 
When  o'er  ihe  sea  and  fietr  away. 

Her  gentle  chat  mm)  loylng  tmUe^ 
With  jovial  mirth  and  ^rtiye  play^ 
Shall  oft  my  saddest  hours  beguitot 
When  I  am  distant  far  away. 

Yes,  when  the  raging  billows  roar, 
And  fill  my  heart  with  sore  dismay, 
I'll  think  upon  my  native  shore, 
And  sing  of  thee  when  &r  away. 

When  lone  and  sad  the  hours  I  count. 
And  long  to  find  the  close  of  day. 
My  soul  on  Fancy's  wings  shall  mount, 
And  fly  to  thee  when  fat*  away. 

Yes,  loving  girl,  on  thee  I'll  rousey 
W*hile  I  am  doom'd  to  rove  and  stray; 
And  wilt  thou  then  a  sigh  refuse, 
Or  think  of  me  when  far  away? 

Hkrmimius. 

for  thb  port  folio. 
REFLECTIONS  DURING  SICKNESS. 

Now  pale,  dejected,  on  my  bed  I  lie. 

While  racking  thoughts  disturb  my  troubled  brain; 
While  Peace  and  meek  Content  my  bosom  fly, 

And  leave  me  pining  'neath  th'  extremes  of  pain. 

And  dreams  of  horror  craze  my  youthful  head, 
Chill  my  young  fibres;  "  shoot  from  vein  to  vein;" 

And  hard  as  adamant  the  downy  bed 
To  me,  a  prey  to  wretchedness  and  pain. 
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And  wheni  by  chance^  my  wearied  eyelids  close^  . 

A  hideous  spectre  rises  to  my  view; 
Relentless  tells  me,  of  th!  unnuroberM  woes  - 

I  yet  must  conquer^  and  must  yet  subdue. 

With  such  corrosive  care,  such  baneful  griefi 
And  heart-felt  evils  I  can  scarce  contend; 

Thy  sting,  oh  Death!  would  give  a  sweet  reliefi 
And  put  to  misery  and  to  pain  an  end. 

ROMB9. 
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AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHT.-JPOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 


SKStCR  OF  TH£  LIF£  OF  BRIGADIER-OBNBEAL  DAXIKL  MOmOAl^. 

Thii  distinguiaiied  officer  vas  born  in  Newjersey,  ibom 
whence  he  removed  to  Virginia  in  the  four  Ifss.  He  was  at 
this  time  tb  extremely  indigent,  that  on  hU  arrival  at  tlie  latter 
place  he  was  compelled  to  drive  a  wagon  lor  his  tobsiitence. 
HaTing  by  a  rigid  ^bserrance  of  eeonomy  acqiured  a  tttll^ 
proper^,  he  purchased  a  wagon  and  team  for  himself^  and  con- 
tinued to  pursue  his  humble  avocation  until  the  time  of  Brad* 
dock's  expedttiony.whea  he  entered  the  service;  but  in  what 
character  is  unknown. 

During  that  campaign  he  received  a  wound  in  his  face,  the 
scar  of  which  was  ever  i^rwslds  visible.  On  a  charge  of 
contumacy  to  a  British  officer  he  was  unjustly  condemnedi  and 
received  five  hundred  lai^es.  The  officer  himself  was  after* 
wsrds  convinced  of  Morgim's  imiocence,  and  manifested  such 
uacere  contrition  he  obtained  forgiveness.  In  our  revolutionary*^ 
waf)  many  of  Uie  English  officers  fell  into  the  hands  of  Morgan, 
who,  Ssrgetful  of  the  former  indignity  he  suffered,  treated  them 
wiOi  sDvariable  clemency  and  compassion.  The  general  would 
afiten,  in  a  circle  of  fiuniliar  fiicndsy  joculfirly  relate  the  inaus* 
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picious  circumstance  attending  his  first  campaign,  and  wind  up 
hil  narrative  by  obsenring,  that  king  George  was  indebted  to 
him  one  lash;  that  the  drummer  miscounted  one,  and  gave  him 
only  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  instead  of  the  full  comple- 
.  ment  five  hundred. 

«  Between  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty  he  was  much  addicted 
to  gambling,  and  the  bottle,  and  so  fierce  and  furious  wete  the 
rarious  combats  excited  by  such  irregularities,  that  the  town, 
the  theatre  of  his  actions,  was  denominated  Battletown.  Mor* 
gan,  although  often  repulsed  and  defeated,  was  nev^r  subdued 
in  these  pugilistic  encounters;  he  returned  to  the  ^arge  with 
unabated  alacrity  and  courage,  and  in  so  doing  gave  those  early 
evidences  of  that  unconquerable  spirit  that  he  manifested  after- 
wards in  a  mere  honourable  cause. 

Returning  homewards  after  Braddock's  defeat,  he  resumed 
his  old  employment  of  driving  the  wagon,  and  was  enabled  by 
his  industry  and  frugality  to  purchase  a  small  spot  of  ground, 
where  he  erected  an  elegant  inansion-house,  and  called  the  place 
Saratoga,  in  honour  of  the  victory  obtained  by  general  Gates. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  revolutionary  troubles,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  a  company  of  horse,  raised  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  amoQgst  whom  he  reckoned  names  which 
were  afterwards  rendered  illustrious.  With  this  company  he 
marched  to  join  the  American  army  sit  Boston,  from  whence  ho 
was  afterwards  detached  by  the  commander  in  chief,  under  ge- 
neral Arnold,  in  his  memorable  expedition  against  Quebec.  No 
officer  here  distinguished  himself  to  more  advantage  than  Mor- 
gan. Arnold  was  wounded  and  carried  from  the  field,  in  an 
early  part  of  the  engagement,  when  Morgan  took  the  lead. 
Aided  by  his  gallant  little  band,  he  passed  the  first  barrier,  and 
rushing  onwards,  mounted  the  second.  But  this  blaze  of  glory- 
was  short  and  ineffectual.  The  death  of  the  lamented  Mont- 
gomery, the  blinding  storm  then  raging  around,  the  formidable 
obstacles  of  nature  and  art  that  intervened,  the  undivided  force 
of  the  enemy,  no  longer  diverted  by  attention  to  the  colunm 
coBimanded  by  the  general,  rendered  all  further  exertions  hope- 
aUUi  and  they  tfurrend(r6d  prisoners  of  war. 
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While  Morgan  was  ao  confined)  he  was  visited  occaaionaUy* 
by  a  British  officer,  who,  after  speaking  of  his  valour  in  the 
most  flattering  terms,  endeavoured  to  detach  him  from  his  atle-^ 
giance  to  his  country,  and  offered  him  the  rank  and  emolument 
of  a  colonel  in  the  British  service.  Morgan  replied,  that  he 
hoped  he  would  never  insult  his  misfortunes  bj  so  degrading  a 
proposal  again. 

On  the  exchange  of  prisoners  that  shortly  afterwards  took 
place,  Morgan  joined  the  American  standard  again,  and  was,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  commander  in  chief,  appointed  to 
the  comnumd  of  a  select  rifle  corps.  Notwithstanding  his  ser- 
vices were  much  needed,  Washington  was  compelled,  by  the 
fiill  of  Ticonderoga,  and  the  impetuous  advance  of  Burgoyne, 
although  reluctantly,  to  deprive  himself  of  Morgan^s  services, 
and  to  detach  him  to  the  assistance .  of  general  Gates.  The 
splendid  part  he  acted  on  that  occasion,  and  how  much  his 
exertions  contributed  to  the  glorious  triumph  achieved  after- 
wards, are  circumstances  generally  known,  notwithstanding 
which  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by  general  Gates  in  his  des* 
patches. 

The  cause  of  this  neglect  is  thus  accounted  for.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  Morgan  visited  the  general  on  business, 
who,  taking  him  aside,  informed  him  that  the  main  body  of  the 
American  army  were  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  commander  in  chie^  and  that  several  officers  had  threatened 
to  resign,  unless  a  change  should  take  place.  Moi^^,  perfectly 
comprehending  the  drift,  sternly  replied,  that  he  had  one  favour 
to  ask  of  the  general,  which  was  never  to  mention  that  detest-* 
able  subject  aguo,  for  that  under  no  other  commander  in  chief 
than  Washington  would  he  serve.  From  that  moment  all  inti- 
macy ceased;  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  dinner  was  given  by 
the  general  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  British  army,  amongst 
whom  some  of  ours  were  mixed,  and  Morgan  was  not  invited. 
It  so  happened  that,  having  some  business  to  transact,  he  called 
<m  the  general  in  the  evening,  at  the  dining-room,  and  was  unan- 
nounced to  the  guests^  When  he  withdrew,  the  Britbh  ofiicerst 
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distiDguiafaiBg  his  rank  hj  hii  imifbrmi  inquired  who  he  was. 
On  belni^  inCbrmed  that  his  name  was  Morgan^  thef  rose  from 
their  seatSy  followed  him  out  of  the  generates  presence,  and 
made  themselTes  individually  known  to  him.  Tht^s  was  the 
slight  of  the  general  pointedly  retorted  upon  himself. 

After  his  return  to  the  main  army  he  was  constantly  em* 
ployed  by  the  commander  in  chief  in  the  most  hazardous  enter- 
prises, and  hy  his  zeal,  intrepidity,  and  peraeyerance,  essentially 
eontributed  to  promote  the  sertice  of  his  country.  In  1780  he 
was  compelled,  by  declining  health,  to  absent  himself  from  the 
service)  and  to  retire  to  private  life,  where  he  continued  until, 
after  the  &Si  of  Charleston. 

When  general  Gates  was  called  to  the  chief  command  in  the 
tfouth,  he  strongly  solicited  Morgan  to  accompany  him.  Mor- 
gan still  retained  something  of  his  old  grudge,  and  expressed 
his  dissatbfaction;  but  on  being  appointed  br^;adier  general  by 
brevet,  he  agreed  to  accompany  general  Grates.  He  did  not, 
howeveri  arrive  undl  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden* 

The  name  of  Tarleton  was  terrible  in  America*  That 
officer  was  often  detached  by  lord  Comwallis,  to  seize  and  de- 
stroy our  mililary  stores,  to  disperse  bodies  of  militia  training 
tiiemaelves  for  the  field;  and  indeed  whatever  military  enter- 
prize  demanded  promptitude  was  usually  committed  to  him. 
He  transgressed  the  principles  deemed  sacred  amongst  mili- 
tary characters,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  further  than  the 
occasion  demanded.  Indeed,  to  a  rebel  he  thought  the  laws  of 
liberal  hostility  were  not  to  be  extended;  under  which  impres- 
sion he  acted,  and  his  name  became  an  object  of  general  exe- 
cration and  horror.  When  he  was  made  prisoner  of  war,  at  the 
capture  of  Comwallis,  he  expressed  his  apprehensions  to  an 
American  officer,  that  his  person  and^  property  were  not  safo^ 
notwithstanding  the  articles  of  c^atulation-^with  such  detesta- 
tion and  abhorrence  had  he  ever  been  regarded.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  his  apprehendons  were  idle. 

The  following  account  of  the  battle  of  Cowpena  is  given  by 
an  officer  under  general  Greene: 
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^  Morgan  (parsuod  by  Taiieton)  haybg  been  accustomed 
to  fight  and  to  c(Hiqner>  did  not  reibb  the  eager  and  interrupting 
pursuit  of  his  adversary;  and  sat  down  at  the  Cowpens  to  give 
rest  and  refreshment  to  his  harassed  troops^irith  a  resohition  no 
longer  to  avoid  action,  should  his  enemy  persist  in  pressing  it. 
Being  api»ised  at  the  dawn  of  day  of  Tarleton's  advance,  he 
instantly  prepared  for  battle.  This  decision  grew  out  of  irrita- 
doD  of  temper,  which  appears  to  'have  overruled  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  sound  and  discriminating  judgment.  The  ground 
about  the  Cowpens  is  covered  with  open  wood,  admitting  the 
operation  of  cavalry  with  facility,  in  which  the  enemy  trebled 
Morgan.  His  flanks  had  no  resting  place,  but  were  exposed  to 
be  readily  turned;  and  the  Broad  river  ran  parallel  to  his  rear, 
forbidding  the  hope  of  a  safe  retreat  in  the  event  of  disaster. 
Had  Morgan  crossed  this  river,  and  approached  the  mountain, 
he  would  have  gained  a  position  disadvantageous  to  cavalry,  but 
convei^ent  for  riflemen;  and  would  have  secured  a  less  danger- 
ous retreat.  But  these  cogent  reasons^  rendered  more  forcible 
by  his  inferiority  in  numbers,  could  not  previdL  Confiding  in 
his  long  tried  fortune,  conscious  of  hb  personal  superiority  in 
soldierslup,  and  relying  on  the  skill  and  courage  of  his  troops^, 
he  adhered  to  his  resoliition.  Erroneous  as  was  the  decision  to 
fight  in  this  position,  when  a  better  might  have  been  easily 
gained,  the  disposition  for  battle  was  masterly. 

^Two  light  parties  of  militia,  under  major  M^Dowel,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  major  Cunningham,  of  Georgia,  were  ad- 
vanced in  fi^t,  with  orders  fofeel  the  enemy  as  he  approached; 
and,  preserviug  a  desultory  well-aimed  fire  as  they  fell  back  to 
the  front  Hne,  to  range  with  it  and  renew  the  conflict.  The 
main  body  of  the  militia  composed  this  line,  with  general  Pick- 
ens at  iu  head.  At  a  suitable  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  first 
line  a  second  was  stationed,  composed  of  the  continental  infam 
try  and  two  companies  of  Virginia  militia,  under  ci^>tains  Trip- 
ktt  and  Taite,  commanded  by  lieutenant  colonel  Howard. 
Wasliing^ton's  cavalry,  r^nforced  with  a  company  of  mounted 
mBittat  anned  with  sabres,  was  held  in  reserve;  convenient  to 
9ipport  the  infimtry,  lUid  protect  the  horses  of  the  rifle  militisf 
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which  were  tied,  agreeably  to  usage,  in  the  rear.  On  the  verge 
of  battle,  Morgan  availed  himself  of  the  short  and  awfal  inte- 
rim to  exhort  his  troops.  First  addressing  himself,  with  his 
characteristic  pith,  to  the  line  of  militia,  he  extolled  the  zeal 
and  bravery  so  often  displayed  by  them,  when  unsupported  with 
the  bayonet  or  sword;  and  declared  his  confidence  that  they 
could  not  fail  in  muntaining  their  reputation,  when  supported 
by  chosen  bodies  of  horse  and  foot,  tM  conducted  by  himself. 
Nor  did  he  forget  to  glance  at  his  unvarying  fortune,  and  supe- 
rior experience;  or  to  mention  how  often,  with  his  corps  of 
riflemen,  he  had  brought  British  troops,  equal  to  those  before 
him,  to  submission.  He  described  the  deep  regret  he  had 
already  experienced  in  being  obliged,  from  prudential  c(msider- 
ations,  to  retire  before  an  enemy  always  in  his  powei^  exhorted 
the  line  to  be  firm  and  steady;  to  fire  with  good  aim;  and,  if  they 
would  pour  in  but  two  volleys  at  killing  distance,  he  would  take 
upon  himself  to  secure  victory.  To  the  continentals  he  was 
very  brief.  He  reminded  them  of  the  confidence  he  h^  always 
reposed  in  their  skill  and  courage;  assured  them  that  victory 
was  certain,  if  they  acted  well  their  part;  and  desired  them  not 
to  be  discouraged  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  militia,  that 
being  part  of  his  plan  and  orders.  Then  taking  post  with  this 
line,  he  waited  in  stem  silence  for  the  enemy* 

«The  British  lieutenant  colonel,  urging  forward,  was  at 
length  gratified  with  the  certainty  of  battle;  and,  being  prone  to 
presume  on  victory,  Ijff  hurried  the  formation  of  his  troops.  The 
light  and  legion  infantry,  with  the  seventh  regiment,  composed 
the  line  of  battle;  in  the  centre  of  which  was  posted  the  artillery, 
consisting  of  two  grasshoppers;  and  a  troop  of  dragoons  waa 
placed  on  each  flank.  The  battalion  of  the  seventy-first  regi- 
ment,'under  major  M'Arthur,  with  the  reniainder  of  the  cavalry, 
formed  the  reserve.  Tarleton  placed  himself  with  the  Ime, 
having  under  him  major  Newmarsh,  who  commanded  the  se- 
venth regiment.  The  dispo^tion  was  not  completed  when  he 
directed  the  line  to  advance,  and  the  reserve  to  wait  further 
orders.  The  American  light  parties  quickly  yielded,  fell  back^ 
and  arrayed  with  Pickens.   The  enemy,  shoutingi  rushed  fdr- 
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Ward  upon  the  front  line,  which  retained  its  station,  and  poured 
in  a  close  fire;  but,  continuing  to  adrance  with  the  bayonet  on 
our  militia,  they  retired,  and  gained  with  haste  the  second  line. 
Here,  with  part  of  the  corps,  Pickens  toc^  post  on  Howard's 
right,  and  the  rest  fled  to  their  horses— probably  with  orders  to 
remove  them  to  &  further  distance.  Tarieton  pushed  forward* 
and  was  received  by  his  adversary  with  unshaken  firmnesfl* 
The  contest  became  obstinite,  and  each  party,  animated  by  the 
example  of  its  leader,  nobly  ccmtended  for  victory.  Our  line 
maintained  itself  so  firmly,  as  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  order 
his  reserve.  The  advance  of  M'Arthur  reanimated  the  British 
line,  which  again  moved  forward^  and,  outstretching  our  frontjr 
endangered  Howard's  right  This  ofiker  instantly  took  mea- 
sures to  defend  his  flank,  by  directing  his  right  company  to 
change  its  front;  but,  mistaking  this  order,  the  company  fell 
back;  upon  which  the  line  began  to  retire,  and  general  Morgaa 
directed  it  to  retreat  to  the  cavalry.  This  manoeuvre  being 
performed  with  precision,  our  flank  became  relieved,  and  the 
new  position  was  assumed  with  promptitude^  Considering  this 
retrograde  movement  the  precursor  of  flight,  the  British  line 
rushed  on  with  impetuosity  and  disorder;  but,  as  it  drew  nears 
Howard  faced  about,  and  gave  it  a  close  and  murderous  fire« 
Stunned  by  this  unexpected  shock,  the  most  advanced  of  the 
enemy  recoiled  in  confusion.  Howard  seized  the  happy  mo« 
ment,  and  followed  his  advantage  with  the  bayonet.  This  deci- 
sive step  gave  us  the  day.  The  reserve  having  been  brought 
near  the  line,  shared  in  the  destruction  of  our  fire,  and  presented 
no  rallying  point  to  the  fugitives.  A  part  of  the  enemjr's  ca- 
valry, having  gained  our  rear,  fell  on  that  portion  of  the  militia 
who  had  retired  to  their  horses.  Washington  struck  at  them 
with  his  dragoons,  and  drove  them  before  him.  Thus,  by  simul- 
taneous efforts,  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  enemy  were 
routed.  Morgan  pressed  home  his  success,  and  the  pursuit 
became  vigorous  and  general  The  British  cavalry,  having  taken 
DO  part  in  the  action,  except  the  two  troops  attached  to  the  line;, 
vere  in  force  to  cover  the  retreat.  This,  however,  was  not  done. 
The  seiii  of  lieutenant  colonel  Washington  in  pursuit  havin]g 
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carried  higk  br  before  kit  tquadron^  Tarleton  tamed  upon  him 
with  the  troop  of  the  seventeenth  regiment  of  dragoons,  se- 
conded by  many  of  his  officers.  The  American  lientenant  co- 
lonel was  first  rescoud  from  this  critical  contest  by  one  of  his 
Serjeants,  and  afterwards  by  a  fortunate  shot  from  his  bugler's 
pistol.  This  check  concluded  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish officer,  who  drew  off  with  the  remains  of  his  cavalry,  col- 
lected his  stragglers,  and  hasteneft  to  lord  Comwallis.  The 
baggage  guard,  learning  the  issue  of  the  battle,  moved  instantly 
towards  the  British  army.  A  part  of  the  horse,  who  had  shame- 
fully avoided  action,  and  refused  to  charge  when  Tarleton 
wheeled  on  the  impetuous  Washington,  reached  the  camp  of 
Comwallis  at  Fisher's  creek,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
Cowpens,  in  the  evening.  The  remainder  arrived  with  lieutenant 
colonel  Tarleton  on  the  monung  following.  In  this  decisive  battle 
we  lost  about  seventy  men,  of  whom  twelve  only  were  killed. 
The  British  infantry,  with  the  exception  of  the  baggage  guardt 
were  nearly  all  killed  or  taken.  One  htmdred,  including  tea 
officers,  were  killed;  twenty-three  officers  and  five  hundred  pri- 
vates were  taken.  The  artillery,  eight  hundred  muskets,  two 
standards,  thirty-five  baggage  wagons,  and  one  hundred  dragoon 
horses,  fell  into  our  possession. 

The  victory  of  the  Cowpens  was  to  the  south  what  that  of 
Bennington  had  been  to  th^  north.  General  Morgan,  whose 
former  services  had  plated  him  high  in  public  estimation,  was 
now  deservedly  ranked  among  the  most  illustrious  defender  of 
hb  country.  Starke  fought  an  inferior,  Morgan  a  superior,  foe. 
The  former  contended  with  a  German  corps;  the  latter  with  the 
elite  of  the  southern  army,  composed  of  British  troopau  In  mi- 
litary reputation  the  conqueror  at  the  Cowpens  must  st«id  before 
the  hero  of  Bennington.  Starke  was  nobly  seconded  by  colonel 
Warner  and  his  contmental  regiment;  Morgan  derived  very 
great  aid  from  Pickens  and  his  militia,  and  was  effectually  sup- 
ported by  Howard  and  Washington.  The  weight  of  the  battle 
fell  on  Howard;  who  sustained  himself  gloriously  in  trying  cir- 
cumstances, and  seised  with  decbion  the  critical  moment  to 
cbn^lete  with  the  baytmet  the  advantage  gained  by  Us  fi]re. 
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CQngT0S9  manifested  their  aen^e  of  this  important  victory 
hf  a  resolyoy  approvkig  the  conduct  of  the  principal  ofliqera,  and 
cammemorative  of  their  distinguished  exertions.  To  general 
Moi^aa  they  presented  a  golden  medal,  to  brigadier  Pickens 
a  sword,  and  to  lieutenant  colonels  Howard  and  Washingtofi  • 
silTor  Qiedal,  and  to  captain  Triplett  a  sword/' 

We  would  merely  observe,  that,  in  our  opinion,  those 
honoured  by  their  country  by  such  testimonials  of  national 
gratitude,  would  do  well  to  deposit  them  in  the  archives  of 
some  public  institution.  The  testimonial  is  then  preficrved, 
not  liable  to  casualty,  or  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  ignorant 
administrator  or  executor,  who  is  insensible  of  its  value,  and 
would  willingly  exchange  it  for  an  eagle.  If  the  pt  idc  of  family 
is  consulted,  it  would  thus  receive  a  tenfold  gratification — 
the  story  of  the  illustrious  action  it  commemorated  be  read 
by  thousands,  who  would  otherwise  be  ignorant  of  the  fact. 
We  would  ask,  what  has  now  become  of  the  medal  granted  to 
Morgan? 

Greene  was  now  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  south. 
After  the  battle  of  Cowpens  a  controversy  ensued  between  that 
general  and  Morgan,  as  to  the  route  which  the  latter  should  ob- 
serve in  his  retreat.  He  insisted  on  passing  the  mountains—^ 
salutary  precaution,  if  applied  to  himself,  but  which  was  at  th$ 
same  time  Cital  to  the  operations  of  Greene.  He  informed  the 
general  that  if  that  route  was  denied  him,  he  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences.  Neither  shall  you,  replied  the 
restorer  of  the  south;  I  will  assume  them  all  on  myself.  Mor- 
gan continued  in  his  command,  until  the  two  divisions  of  the 
army  miited  at  Guilford  court-house,  when  neither  persuasion, 
entreaty,  nor  excitement  could  induce  him  to  remain  in  the  ser^ 
vke  any  longer.  He  retired,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  the  improvement  of  his  farm  and  of  his  fortune. 

He  remained  here,  in  the  bosom  of  retirement  at  Frederic, 
uotQ  he  was  summoned  by  president  Washington  to  repress,  by 
the  force  of  the  bayonet,  the  infatuated  transmontane  insurrec- 
tion of  Pennsylvania.  The  executive  of  Virginia  then  detached 
Morgan  to  take  the  iield^  at  the  head  of  the  militia  of  that  state. 
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Upon  the  fetre&t  of  the  main  body,  Morg^  remained  in  the 
bosom  of  the  insurgents,  until  the  ensuing  spring,  when  he 
received  orders  from  the  president  to  withdraw.  For  the  first 
time  ii>  his  life,  he  now  appears  to  have  entertained  ideas 
of  political  distinction.  Baffled  in  his  first  attempt,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  second,  and  was  ^ected  a  member  of  the  houne  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Fre- 
deric. Having  served  out  the  constitutional  term,  he  declined 
another  election.  His  healtli  being  much  impaired,  and  his  con- 
stitution gradually  sinlung,  he  removed  from  Saratoga  to  the 
scene  of  his  juvenile  years,  Berresville  (Battletown),  and  from 
thence  to  Winchester,  where  he  closed  his  long,  laborious,  and 
useful  life. 

In  the  hour  of  danger  he  was  calm,  collected,  and  intrepid— 
prompt  to  discover,  and  enterprising  to  turn  to  his  advantage 
those  momenjts  that  decide  the  fortunes  of  the  day;  terrible  ia 
battle— in  victory  gentle  and  humane;  keenly  alive  to  resent  an 
indignity— rfrank  and  cordial  in  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  with 
a  magnanimity  that  6rave  souls  only  can  feel. 

The  narrow  and  stinted  opportunities  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion his  early  life  indulged  him  with,  prevented  the  full  and  £Edr 
expansion  of  his  genius.  As  a  disciplinarian  he  was  never  rigid; 
he  governed  by  confidence  rather  than  by  command.  Of  ha- 
bits inclinable  to  taciturnity,  his  opinion,  though  weighty,  was 
sententiously  expressed.  In  private  life  he  was  mild,  convivial, 
hospitable,  and  sincere.  He  lived  to  see  and  to  repent  of  the 
errors  of  his  youth,  and  he  died  in  the  religion  of  his  Re- 
deemer. Although  prodigal  of  life,  when  glory  was  the  prize  at 
stake,  he  could  not  behold  death  with  the  same  composure  when 
that  strong  and  counteracting  principle  was  withdrawn.  In  this 
point  he  differed  from  Washington,  who,  idolized  as  he  was,  has 
been  often  heard  to  declare,  he  would  not  consent  to  live  over 
his  existence  again. 
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CRrnCISM.^FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

CUM  TABULI8  AKIMUM  CEN80RI9  8UMET  HOH£STI.  Hot. 

The  lotroduotorj  Lecture  of  Thomas  Cooper,  Eiq.  professor  of  chjmtttrjr  at 
Cariisle  college,  Pennsyivaium.  Published  at  the  refjuettof  the  trustees,  yfUh 
notes  and  referenees. 

Bt  the  much  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Nesbit,  the  venerable 
and  distinguished  president  of  the  college  at  Carlisle,  that  insti- 
tution appeared  for  a  time  to  be  deeply  and  permanently  affected 
in  its  interests.  Like  a  body  weakened  in  its  vital  principle,  and 
without  a  competent  head,  it  manifested  neither  the  vigour  nor 
powers  of  selfgovemment  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
primitive  character.  By  some  of  its  warmest  friends  and  most 
strenuous  supporters,  its  very  existence  was  regarded  as  preca- 
rious. Notwithstanding  the  most  zealous  and  liberal  exertions 
of  the  trustees  and  officers,  aided  by  contributions  from  the  citi- 
zens of  the  surrounding  country,  it  continued  to  languish  for 
want  of  a  principal. 

At  length,  however,  this  discouraging  course  of  things  was 
happily  arrested,  and  the  gloom  of  the  prospect  converted  to 
brightness,  by  the  election  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Atwater,  of 
Connecticut,  to  the  office  of  president.  To  this  step  were  soon 
afterwards  added  other  arrangements  eminently  calculated  for 
the  improvement  of  the  pupil,  and  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 
Of  these,  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  chymistry  was 
Ihe  most  important,  inasmuch  as  it  opened  to  the  youthful  mind  a 
new  and  inexhaustible  source  of  knowledge,  recommended  alike 
by  its  delightfulness  and  its  utility,  its  engaging  processes  and 
important  results.  Nor,  in  enumerating  the  enlightened  and 
salutary  measures  lately  adopted  in  behalf  of  this  seminary, 
should  we  pass  over  in  silence  the  merit  of  the  appointment  to 
the  chymical  chair-— an  appointment,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
cannot  be  amended  in  the  United  States.  In  relation  to  this  topic, 
our  sentiments  will,  of  necessity,  be  stated  in  more  ample  detail 
in  subsequent  parts  of  the  present  article. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  notwithstanding  true,  that  the 
propriety  and  adyantap^  of  attaching  tp  our  colleges  professor- 
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fihips  of  chymiatry  have  not  only  been  questioned,  but,  even  by 
characters  whose  judgment  is,  on  other  points,  entitled  to  defe- 
rence, the  measure  has  been  openly  and  loudly  condemned. 
The  complaint  in  this  instance^  as  in  many  others,  is  doubtlesir 
the  olFspnng  of  wrong*or  defectitc  information.  It  arises  from 
an  ignorance  of  the  extent  and  uses  of  chymistry— perhaps  from 
a  belief  that  it  is  subserricnt  only,  or  at  least  principally,  to  the 
profession  of  medicine,  having  little  or  no  immediate  relation- 
ship to  any  other  purstiit. 

Be  the  particular  form  of  misapprehension  what  it  may,  the 
error  we  hold  to  be  susceptible  of  demonstration.  The  uses  of 
chymistry  ai  e  so  essential,  so  striking,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
manifold,  that,  more  or  less,  it  enters  not  only  with  propriety, 
but  of  absolute  necessity,  into  the  education  of  every  member 
of  civil  society.  Without  embracing  a  competent  knowledge  of 
it,  a  college  education,  in  particular,  would  be  eminently  lame, 
defective,  and  faulty:  it  would  not,  as  it  unquestionably  ought, 
include  the  rudiments  of  modern  science.  Even  the  untutored 
savage,  whether  he  shivers  beneath  a  polar  sky,  sustains  the 
fervours  of  the  tropical  sun,  or  rejoices  in  a  milder  and  more 
hospitable  climate,  ameliorates  not  a  little  the  hardships  of  bis 
condition  by  practical  chymistry.  If  we  wish  to  figure  to  our-- 
selves  a  horde  of  human  beings,  placed  in  a  state  the  most 
cheerless  and  deplorable  that  nature  can  exhibit,  or  that  man  can 
endure,  let  us  suppose  them  completely  deprived  of  the  bene« 
fits  of  chymistry,  and  the  pictui*e  is  complete. 

Having  no  interest  in  the  popular  reputation  and  general 
diffusion  of  this  branch  of  science,  other  than  that  of  a  sincere 
well-wisher  to  society  and  to  our  country,  wo  will  not  be  sus- 
pected of  attempting  to  panegyrize  it  from  selfish  motives. 
Whatever  sentiments  we  may  express  in  favour  of  chymistry, 
and  whatever  arguments  we  may  advance,  with  a  view  to  prove 
that  a  chair  in  that  department  constitutes  an  indispensable 
branch  in  our  college  establishments,  may  be  rjeceived  as  the 
result,  on  our  part,  of  candid  inquiry  and  honest  conviction. 

Although  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  ministers  to 
^he  necessities,  or  contributes,  in  some  way,  to  the  benefits  or 
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the  comforts  dF  man,  they  do  tiot  all  |ierfom  these  offices  in  ah 
tqual  degree.  From  a  comparatire  yiew  of  the  seyetal  depart- 
ments of  science,  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  we  are  capa*^ 
bte  of  t^ihg,  Tfe  feel  convinced,  that,  in  relation  to  the  numbet* 
and  magnitude  of  its  utilities,  chymicrtry  is  preeminent  oytt 
either  of  the  others:  perhaps  we  might  have  said,  without  exthi<*> 
vagance,  that  it  is  equal  to  them  all,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to 
be  the  parent  of  all. 

When  we  look  into  the  vast  and  complicated  machinery  of 
human  society,  consisting  of  the  various  arts,  professions,  pur-* 
suitSf  amusements)  and  pleasures  of  man,  wt  are  forcibly  im« 
pressed  with  the  dependency  of  each  one  individually^  and  of 
the  whole  as  an  aggregate,  on  the  science  of  chymistry.  To 
begin  with  agriculture,  the  fundamental,  and,  perhaps  we  might 
add,  the  noblest  employment.  Not  to  speak  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  different  soils,  and  different  manures,  and  ci 
their  peculiar  aptitude  for  particular  productions  in  preference 
to  others— -a  knowledge  which,  in  a  degree  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  none  but  the  practical  chjrmist  can  pos- 
sess—to what  but  chymistry  are  we  indebted  for  die  axe,  the 
plough,  the  sickle,  and  the  spade,  anfl  for  every  other  imple- 
me«it  used  in  husbandry?  Deprived  of  the  resources  of  this 
branch  of  science,  we  could  neither  clear  our  lands,  sow  our 
seeds,  gather  in  our  harvests,  nor  com^rt  our  grain  into  meal, 
for  the  use  of  our  ud>les.  Whatever  art,  occupation,  or  pursuit 
is  practised  through  the  instrumentality  of  any  of  the  metals,  is 
radically  and  necessarily  dependent  on  chymistry:  for  it  is  only 
by  a  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  science  that  all  metallic  sub- 
stances are  rescued  from  a  state  of  nature,  in  which  they  are 
without  form,  and  totally  useless,  and  brought  into  a  conditicMi 
Id  subserve  the  purposes  of  human  life. 

If  we  take  a  survey  of  the  art  of  navigation,  which  is  but 
little  inferior  to  that  of  agriculture,  we  vnll  find  that  it  is  also 
dependent  on  chymistry.  Without  the  axe,  the  plane,  the  chisel, 

the  saw,  the  frame  of  a  vessel  could  never  be  constructedj 
nor  could  her  sails  and  cordage  be  manufactured  otherwise  than 
by  means  of  metallic  implements.  The  anchor,  moreover,  wUob 
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holds  her  to  her  itooorings,  the  compassi  which  directs  her  course 
through  the  ocean,  and  the  quadrant,  by  which  her  locality  is 
determined,  are  all  the  offspring  of  practical  chymistry.  Nor 
oi}ght  we,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  be  silent  as  to  the  various 
means  employed  for  tho^  preservation  of  her  timbers  from  putre- 
fiicti(»,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  same 
abundant  source. 

Architecture,  in  all  its  degrees,  from  the  cottage  to  the 
palace,  and  from  the  lowliness  of  the  edifice  where  the  peasant 
worships,  to  the  magnificence  of  the  cathedral  and  the  temple, 
and  the  loftier  grandeur  of  the  pyramid  itself,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  essentially  dependent  on  chymistry.  Without  an 
acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  science,  instead  of  the  com- 
fortable habitations  which  we  now  enjoy,  we  would,  at  this  mo- 
ment, be  either  entirely  houseless,  protected  only  by  wigwams 
of  boughs,  or  immersed  in  the  gloom  and  dampness  of  caves. 
Nor  are  the  walls,  roofs,  and  floors  of  our  dwellings  the  only 
parts  of  them  for  which  we  are  indirectly  indebted  to  chy« 
xnistry.  Not  a  single  article  of  furniture  they  contain,  whether 
useful  or  ornamental,  could  have  been  manufjucturpd  without 
the  aid  of  that  source  of  knowledge  1 

The  art  of  printing,  by  which  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  mankind  are  faithfully  transmitted  from  age  Co  age,  an4  inter-' 
ehangeably  communicated  between  the  most  distant  countries^ 
which  renders  us  familiar  with  th^  heroes  of  Rome,  and  those 
masters  of  wisdom,  the  philosophers  of  Greece;  which  trans* 
ports  us,  in  a  moment,  to  the  countries  of  the  east,  where  man 
first  started  into  life  a^  the  command  of  his  Creator,  and  even 
discloses  to  our  view  the  inhabitants  and  transactions  of  the 
primitive  world— this  art,  so  boundless  in  its  range,  and  so  im- 
portant in  its  qbjects,  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  science  of 
chymistry.  Whether  we  have  reference  to  the  ink  or  the  tjrpes, 
the  paper  or  the  press,  we  perceive  that  they  are  equally  of  i 
chymical  origin.  Had  chemistry  bestowed  on  mankind  no  other 
benefit  than  the  art  of  prmting,  that  alone  would  have  been 
amply  sufi&cient  to  render  it  preeminent  in  the  list  of  the  sci- 
ence. 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  observation^  here  set  forth  in 
relation  to  printing,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  art  of  wri- 
ting. Deprive  us  of  chemistry,  its  agents  and  effects,  and  the 
use  of  the  pen  must  be  abandoned  and  forgotten.  By  a  simple 
analysis  of  this  proposition,  its  truth  may  be  reduced  to  actual 
demonstration.  To  pass  over  the  chemical  origin  of  ink,  we 
may  briefly  remark,  that  without  a  knife,  even  a  pen,  the  mod- 
em instrument  for  writing,  cannot  be  made:  nor  can  a  knife,  which 
is  a  metallic  substance,  be  otherwise  formed  than  by  a  chymicid 
process.  Remotely,  therefore,  chymistry  must  be  regarded  as 
the  parent  of  writing. 

In  its  various  ends  and  innumerable  modes  of  application  to 
the  benefit  of  the  human  race,  chymistry  contributes  no  less  to 
internal  than  to  foreign  commerce.  Without  the  means  which 
it  alone  is  capable  of  furnishing,  wheel  carriages  could  not  be 
constructed,  roads  opened  and  improved,  bridges  erected,  nor 
^uld  canals  be  cut  for  conveyance  by  water.  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  such  objects  as  these)  tools  and  implements  of 
metal  are  indispensibl^,  and  these  are  supplied  by  ch3rmistry 
alone. 

For  the  several  arts  and  manufactures  by  which  we  are  com- 
fortably clothed,  and  fed,  and  lodged,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
same  abundant  source.  In  this  number  are  included  the  art  of 
spinning,  of  weaving,  of  bleaching,  of  dying,  of  tanning,  of  ba^ 
king,  of  brewing,  of  distilling,  of  making  wine,  and  all  those  va- 
rious descriptions  of  handicraft,  by  which  our  wearing  apparel 
is  prepared.  Directly  or  indirectly  each  one  of  these  is  of  chy^ 
mical  origin. 

The  fine  arts  are  also  dependent  on  chymistry,  not  only  for 
the  state  of  high  cultivation  in  which  they  now  appear,  but  for 
their  very  existence.  What  is  the  sculptor  or  the  statuary  without 
his  chisel,  the  painter  without  his  colours,  the  etcher  without 
his  acids,  or  the  engraver  without  the  metallic  instruments  ap- 
pertaining to  his  profession?  and  where  shall  we  look  for  the 
source  of  these  instruments  and  agents  but  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  chymist?  Abolish  chymistry,  then,  and  although  the  existing 
productions  of  the  fine  arts  vrill  still  continue  as  monumeots  and 
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remembrancers  of  better  timeSi  the  iu*ts  themselv^^  pi^^  cease 
tp  be  pnu^tised. 

The  art  of  modem  warfare  U  Mo^ost  exclusively  the  qQspring 
of  cbymistrf .  So  essentially  dependent  is  it  qn  this  l^r^nph  of 
^ience  for  its  swords,  it&fire-arm&i  it^  gun-powder,  )ts  \>utth 
ap  its  agents  an4  engine^  of  4^struction,  th^t,  by  the  abolition 
Qf  chymistryi  could  such  an  event  be  supposed  to  tal^e  ptace^  it 
would  either  experience  a  cotemporaneou?  e^cUnctioui  or  ^uQer 
l^l  entire  change  in  all  its  processes. 

Of  the  innumerable  productions  of  human  art,  glass  is  fiao 
of  the  most  extensively  ornamental  and  useful.  Althqughy  lite- 
rally speaking,  it  does  not  furnish  eyes  to  the  blind,  it,  notwith- 
standing, in  all  cases  which  admit  of  alleviation,  swords  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  remedy  for  defective  vision.  Without  it,  from  a 
fililure  of  sight,  the  evening  of  life  would  be  passed  in  a  man- 
ner not  only  unprofitable  to  society,  but  comparatively  cheerless 
and  uncomfortable  to  ourselves.  Deprive  of  his  glasses  the  hea- 
ven-exploring astronomer,  and  you  reduce  him  to  the  meiMfure 
of  a  common  man*  The  celestial  bodies  will  revolve  through 
lipace  as  unobserved  by  him  as  by  the  unlettered  rustic, 
whose  mind  never  strays  beyond  the  limit  of  his  fields.  The 
same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to  the  patient  microscopical  ob- 
server, who,  among  the  insect,  animalcular,  and  minute  vegeta« 
ble  tribes,  amuses  himself  with  all  the  beauties  and  varieties  of 
a  new  creation — a  creation,  which,  without  the  use  of  the  micro* 
scope,  would  be  as  utterly  unknown  to  him  as  are  the  races  o( 
animals  that  inhabit  the  planets.  Take  from  him  hi»  glasses> 
and  his  prospects,  but  a  moment  before  so  bright  and  vivid,  are 
now,  as  by  enchantment,  snatched  from  his  view.  Other  branch- 
es of  science  and  various  processes  of  art  are  equally  depend- 
ant, some  for  their  existence  and  others  for  their  perfection,  on 
this  important  article.  We  need  scarcely  observe,  that  glass, 
with  all  its  elegancies,  conveniencies,  and  uses,  is  of  chymical 
origin. 

Medicine  and  surgery,  in  their  various  branches,  may  be  re<« 
garded  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  chymistry.  Deprive  the 
surgepn  of  his  caustics,  his  escarotics,  and  his  cuttmg  instru- 
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meots,  and  the  physician  of  his  host  of  Qhymical  remedies,  and 
you  utterly  disqualify  them  for  the  practice  of  their  professions. 
To  ch3rmistryf  then,  more  than  to  any  other  branch  of  science, 
are  mankind  indebted  for  their  health  and  their  lives.  With* 
oot  the  aid  of  chymical  discoveries,  neither  surgery  nor  medi-' 
cine  could  ever  have  attained  even  the  rank  of  a  science.  Ope* 
rative  surgery,  in  particular,  could  have  had  no  existence. 

In  addition  to  an  incalculable  amount  of  practical  good^ 
which  time  will  not  permit  us  to  particularize,  it  is  from  chy* 
mbiry  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  many  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  the  science  of  nature.  A  Cew  of  these  points  we  will 
cursorily  specify.  In  the  number  are  to  be  reckoned  the  laws  of 
heat,  the  congelation  and  evaporation  of  water,  the  principle  and 
production  of  the  several  gases,  the  formation  of  clouds,  the 
precipitation  of  rain>  the  operations  of  electricity  and  galvanism, 
the  crystaltiz!»tion  of  hail,  frost,  and  snow,  the  doctrine  of  flu- 
idity in  general,  the  causes  of  luminous  meteors,  the  existence 
of  warm  springs  and  mineral  waters,  and  many  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  Our  knowledge  of  these 
points,  circumsciibed  and  defective  as  it  now  is,  would  be  not 
only  more  limited,  but  reduced  even  to  nothing,  were  we  de- 
prived of  chymistry. 

Although  the  general  economies  of  plants  and  animals  are 
subject  to  laws  different  from  those  of  chymistry,  and  of  a  much 
higher  order,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  blaze  of  light  late- 
ly evolved  in  that  branch  of  science  has  contributed  not  a  little 
to  our  knowledge  of  organized  and  living  bodies.  This  is  more 
especially  true  in  relation  to  their  elements  or  component  parts. 

The  important  uses,  then,  and  pressing  necessities  of  chy- 
mical knowledge  in  every  walk  and  department  of  life,  the  inti- 
mate manner  in  which  it  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of 
civil  society,  not  to  mention  the  delightful  occupation  and 
iplsement  which  the  pursuit  of  it  affords  to  the  youthful  mind, 
constitute,  in  our  opinion,  unanswerable  reasons  why  it  should 
be  incorporated  into  our  systems  of  college  education. 

If  the  preceding  observations  be  founded  in  truth,  and  #^ 
feel  persuaded  that  no  one  possessed  of  information  and  dii^ccm- 
voi.  VIII.  ^ 
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nient  will  call  them  in  qii«sti<Hi»  it  foUowS)  of  course,  that  each 
of  our  readers  has  personally  a  real  and  deep  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject to  which  this  ai'ticle  relates.  But  our  limits  forbid  us  to 
dwell  any  longer  on  these  prefatory  observations. 

The  work>  on  an  examination  of  which  it  is  now  our  busi^ 
ness  to  enter,  possesses  great  merit.  In  its  kind  it  is  the  most 
erudite,  interesting,  and  valuable,  we  have  hitherto  perused.  It 
exhibits  throughout  marks  of  acute  discernment,  solid  judgment, 
and  extensive  research.  On  every  page  it  bears  the  impress  of  a 
mind  conscious  of  its  powers  and  master  of  its  subject — a  mind 
abounding  in  knowledge,  and  possessing  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
communicating  it.  We  shall  offer  no  apology,  under  a  confidenee 
that  the  public  will  require  none,  for  the  copious  extracts  from  It 
with  which  we  mean  to  enrich  the  remaining  pages  of  this  article. 

The  work,  as  its  title  imports,  consists  of  an  introductory 
lecture  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  chymistry,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  in  the  college  of  Carlisle.  Our  author  has  very  pro- 
perly selected  for  his  subject  a  history  of  the  science  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  teach.  His  own  reasons  in  support  of  this  choice 
are,  in  our  estimation,  conclusive  in  his  favour.    He  says, 

It  appears  to  roe  that  the  histoiy  of  an  art  or  science  U  a  proper  introdoe- 
tion  to  the  study  of  it;  especially  of  chyroistrj,  as  contuning  teras  of  disoorery 
intknately  connected  trith*  controversies  yet  unsettled,  and  therefore  vorthj  to 
be  known — as  giving  a  clear  and  concise  view  of  the  roanner  in  which  improve* 
menu  have  been  effected — as  exempKfying  the  general  utility  of  chymistry— «8 
furnishing  due  caution  against  future  errors,  by  exhibiting  the  mistakes  of  supe- 
rior minds  of  older  times-His  rendering  merited  honour  to  those  who  have  heoe- 
fited  mankind  by  their  discoveries— and  as  comprizing  in  a  connected  detail, 
those  jteriods  and  gradations  of  improvement,  which  would  not  so  distinctly  dweU 
upon  the  memory,  if  delivered  in  an  insulated  manner  during  the  occasional  iHus- 
tration  of  some  particular  experiment.  I  think  it  also  the  more  necessary  upon 
the  present  occasion,  because  the  path  I  am  about  to  take  has  not  been  sutBciently 
beaten,  and  deserves,  in  my  opinion,  more  investigation  than  has  hitherto  beea 
given  it 

In  prosecution  of  his  purpose  the  professor  with  accuracy 
and  great  perspicuity,  deduces  the  history  of  chymistry  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  course  be  pursues  we  shall  Jiere  brkAr 
delineate,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  enlarges  and  methodizes  oot 
views  in  relation  to  the  history  of  chymical  science,  but  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  guide  to  such  persons  as  may  wish  to 
engage  in  a  similar  undertaking.  Beginning  with  the  state  of 
chymistry  set  forth  in  the  scriptures,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of 
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the  cbjrmistry  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of  the  Hindoos,  of  the  Chi- 
nese, of  the  condition  of  that  science  during  the  dark  ages,  and 
of  its  revival  during  the  time  of  Bbyle  and  Mayon,  and  Hooke 
and  Hales.  Tlie  history  of  this  science  during  our  own  times 
completes  the  inquiry.  Our  author's  views  of  the  state  of  chy- 
mistry  as  deduced  from  the  scriptures,  we  shall  here  extract  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  deriving  from  the  sa- 
cred writings  all  the  knowledge  they  are  calculated  to  impart. 

I  propCMe  therefore  to  inquire  wliat  was  known  of  the  chymical  art,  in  the 
carUeat  stages  of  society  as  related  to  us  in  the  Bible;  comprehending  the  detach- 
ed facts  of  knowledge  among  the  Jews  a^d  the  Egyptians.  I  shall  pursnc  the 
ebjmieal  attaiaments  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phcenicians,  partly  by  means  of  mo- 
dem remnants  of  ancient  art,  and  pardy  from  the  relations  of  ancient  authors, 
principally  Herodotus,  Diodonis  Sieulus,  and  Pliny.  It  will  tben  fall  in  with  my 
plan,  to  treat  of  chymical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  brief- 
ly to  notice  the  manufactures  of  China  and  Hindoostaa.  The  chymistry  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  discoveries  of^odem  Europe  since  the  establishment  of 
public  societies  for  the  propagation  dRenowledge,  wiU  fill  up  the  sketch. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  Mosaic  reUdons  upon  this  sutject,  because  whatever 
objections  may  ha?e  been  made  to  them,  they  carry  marks  of  internal  evidence 
that  entitle  them  to  great  consideration,  independent  of  any  theological  ques- 
tioBs  which  may  be  connected  with  them,  and  with  which,  in  these  lectures,  I 
have  nothing  to  do.  Moreover,  the  general  character  aud  extent  of  the  Mosaic 
chronology  (adopting  tlie  resnlu  afforded  by  the  Septuagint  version),  bids  fairer, 
in  my  opinion,  to  harmonize  with  the  established  and  probable  facts  of  pn^ane  his* 
tory,  and  with  the  progress  of  civilizatiou  in  particular,  than  any  other  with  which, 
we  are  acquainted* 

We  are  told  then,  that  Tubal  Cain  some  generations  after  the  Mosaic  period 
of  the  expulsion  of  Adam,  was  the  instructor  of  all  those  who  worked  in  iron  and 
in  6ro«f.  Whether  the  orig^al  word  here  translated  brass,  was  really  meant 
to  de«gnate  that  specific  mixture  of  zinc  and  copper,  now  so  called,  I  know  not. 
I  doubt  it:  because  the  evidence  appears  to  me  very  strong  that  little  was  known 
of  that  mixed  metal,  till  the  discovery  of  the  three  kinds  of  orichalcum  at  Co- 
rmth.  Brass  indeed  is  rei>eatedly  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  I  should 
in  all  cases  call  it  copper.  The  translators  of  the  Scriptures,  though  learned  men, 
need  not  be  regarded  as  expert  chymists.  Tubal  Cain  is  supposed  to  have  g^ven 
origin  to  the  Vulcan  of  the  Greeks,  not  only  ftom  nmilarity  of  name,  but  pro- 
fession; but  1  hesitate  about  etymological  analogies:  by  learned  and  ingenious  men 
such  as  Dr.  Swift  in  jest  and  Mr.  Bryant  in  earnest,  etymology  may  be  moulded 
into  almost  any  shape  that  fancy  and  ingenuity  may  think  fit  to  dictate. 

That  wine  from  the  grape,  was  an  antediluvian  discovery  does  not  clearly  ap- 
pear: it  is  said,  Koah  begem  to  be  a  husbandman  and  planted  a  vineyard;  nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  aware  of  the  effects  of  this  liquor.  From 
bis  time  forward,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  common  beverage 
both  with  the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  reasons  that  seem  to  me  implied  in  the  singu- 
lar expresaon  in  the  Fable  of  Abimelech.  Until  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah, 
vk  whose  rei|^  that  prophet  flourished,  the  juice  was  pressed  out,  not  by  machi- 
nery but  by  men's  feet:  at  what  time  machinery  was  first  introduced  for  this 
purpose  among  the  Israelites,  I  find  no  passage  that  indicates.  The  regulation  of 
the  hqoor  in  a  fermenting  state,  seems  alluded  to  in  a  passage  in  Job.  The  wine 
appear*  for  the  most  part  to  have  been  made  from  a  red  grape. 
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GI^Bii^  praetMe  however  mvft  httrt  bees  in  a  good  tUte  in  Egyp^  ^ 
time  even  of  Joseph.  We  find  him  directing  his  silTer  enp,  to  be  put  into  Benja- 
min's anok.  The  proeess  of  embalming  also*  iras  tedkniB  hot  seeminglj  skiUnl  im 
his  time;  fisr  the  physieians  wh6  embsimed  the  body  of  his  Either  Jacob,  were 
.  employed  forty  days  upon  the  business.  These  embalmings  (after  taking  out  the 
fartestines  and  the  eontents  of  the  seoH,  pickfing  the  body  in  salt  and  oitre,  and 
drying  it)  were  probabfy  finished  by  a  solutioa  ^  some  of  the  resins  (wherewith 
Egypt*  Arabia  and  Syria  abounded)  in  the  liquid  turpentines  from  the  class  of 
firs:  for  the  resins  eould  not  have  had  an  alooholie  sohiti<»»  distilladon  being 
then  unknown. 

That  diey  were  aequainted  with  rentu  and  many  of  their  properties,  appears 
firm  the  composition  of  the  saered  perfumed  oil,  directs  to  be  exeluiitely  pre- 
pared for  religious  uses  by  Moses,  from  oil  impregnated  with  staete,  onycha,  gal- 
banu|B,  frankineenie,  myrrh,  cinnamon  and  calamus.  So  also  in  the  first  book  of 
Chronicles  mention  is  made  of  the  oil  of  spices,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
holy  perfumed  oi1»  already  noticed. 

Oii  tnm  olives  is  mentioned  in  various  places  in  Exodus,  LevMeus  and  Deu- 
teronomy. The  Egyptians  expressed  oil,  also  from  the  sesamum  and  the  rape 
seed,  but  no  passage  occurs  to  me  of  the  use  of  these  articles  among  the  Jews. 
The  oKve  oil  was  used  as  a  luxury  to  the  geraon,  as  an  article  of  food,  S  Lev.  96, 
and  for  lamps.  This  latter  use  of  oil,  thou^  common  to  the  Jews  and  Egyptians 
was  not  known  to  the  Greeks  in  Homer's  dSb*  probably  from  the  deamess  of  the 
article.   The  fruit  was  pounded  in  mortars  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  oil. 

That  the  resins  fbr  embalming  were  dissolved  in  liquid  turpentine,  is  further 
rendered  probuble,  inasmuch  as  ^tch,  tar  and  bitumen  were  well  known.  This 
appears  from  many  fiicts  that  may  be  referred  to:  but  as  the  act  of  render- 
bg  oils  drying  by  metallie  oxyds  was  then  unknown,  as  well  as  the  act  of  distilla- 
tion, and  as  ro^n  and  burgundy  pitch  oouM  not  then  have  been  known  for  the 
aame  reason,  and  as  common  pitch  was  too  dark  for  the  purpose,  the  process  of 
embidming  mast  have  been  as  1  have  described  it,  so  far  as  concerns  the  varnish. 

Moses  is  said  to  have  beed  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians:  from 
them  doubtless  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  precious  ttties  and  eiigraxnii^  upon 
gems:  of  djfing  blue,  purple,  scarlet  and  crimson,  upon  linen  the  staple  commo- 
dity of  Egypt.  The  art  of^gihHng^  and  plating,  both  with  silver  and  gold,  appears 
^  also  to  have  been  known  in  his  time>  for  wood  and  baser  metals  are  mentioned  aa 
having  been  covered  with  these  more  precious  subsUnces,  with  respect  to  the 
golden  calf  which  he  made  the  liliildren  of  Israel  to  drink,  there  appears  to  be 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  process  employed.  Stahl  or  Bergman  first  suggested 
its  sohition  hi  liver  of  sulphur:  the  bishop  of  LandafT  (Watson)  thinks  be  filed  it 
(I  refer  to  his  essays.)  And  professor  Michaelis  of  Gottingen  is  of  opinion,  that 
n  was  merely  gilt  wood. 

In  18  Gen.  8.  Abraham  is  said  to  have  set  before  his  guests  butter  and  milk» 
and  in  3S  Deut  14.  the  butter  of  kmc,  and  the  milk  of  sheep  arc  mentioned. 
The  art  of  bread-making  was  well  understood  in  early  days,  for  leavened  and  un- 
leavened bread  are  repeatedly  noticed  in  the  Old  TesUmenL  The  first  inven* 
tlon  fbr  bruising  the  grain  and  making  meal,  must  have  been  by  pounding  in  a 
mortart  when  mills  wens  hi  vented  does  not  appear.  In  18  Gen.  6.  Abraham  dl- 
l^ots  Sikrrii  to  kneid  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  which  Goguet  (1  Gc^et  104) 
Ihkiks  implies  the  use  of  mills:  an  implication  of  which  I  do  not  see  the  force. 
Ther«  to  however  some  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  wherein  mention  is 
rnad^  of  mills,  and  of  mill-stones. 

Boap  and  nitre>  or  the  mineral  alkali,  arc  expressly  mentioned  by  Jeremiah.  2 
Jbr.  23. 

fteer  was  certainly  kbowo  in  Egypt  at  a  very  earty  period{  no  mention  of  this 
hevmge  occurs  in  the  Scripture  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  vinegar  was 
m  very  eommoa  use  fbr  this  poipose. 
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When  treating  of  the  chymistry  of  the  Egyptimftt  our  author 
makes  the  following  interesting  observations  on  the  subject  of 
glass. 

Gi4U9  appears  to  hare  been  diMovered  by  fi^me  PhcMucian  sailors,  vrho  mak* 
ing  use  of  tnif  aontaiiiing  soda  (naUron,  nitruiu)  to  boil  their  pott,  found  the  pots 
vitrified,  and  the  ashes  and  the  sand,  ran  together  into  the  transparent  sobstancc 
ve  can  glass.  According  to  Pliny  this  was  in  very  early  times.  The  manofic- 
tnre  was  commenced  at  Tyre,  and  the  sand  foi*  the  purpose,  was  chiefly  procured 
from  the  banks  of  the  Behn,  a  small  nver  that  stiU  runs  by  St  John  D*Acre,  and 
called  by  the  Arabs,  Nakr  Hakm.  The  art  of  glasa  making  (for  two  thousand 
years  a  source  of  great  gain  to  Tyre  and  Sidon)  appears  to  have  passed  from 
thence  to  Egypt,  whose  inhabitants  in  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Diodorus  of  Sicily, 
were  remarkable  for  their  dexterity  in  manufacturing  artificial  gems,  particular- 
ly  imitatioos  of  the  cyanus  (u  hich  1  take  to  be  not  the  sapphire,  but  the  blue 
lapis  lazuli),  the  smArsgdus  or  emerald,  the  sapphire,  the  hyacinth,  and  the 
carbuncle  or  rubj,  these  include  blue,  red,  and  green  coloured  glass.  I  agree 
entirely  with  Bergman  and  Goguet,  that  the  colossal  Serapis  of  nine  cubits  hi^ 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  the  obelbk  of  four  large  emeralds  in  the  temple  of  Jm 
piter  noticed  by  Theophrastus,  and  the  transparent  hollow  column  at  the  temple 
of  Hercules  at  Tyre  mentioned  by  Heroiotus,  were  not  real  but  artifiblal  gems, 
composed  of  coloured  green  glass.  That  hirge  columns  of  ginss  were  not  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  still  further  appears  from  the  ftevcath  book  of  the  Recog- 
nitions of  8u  Cement,  wherein  St.  Peter  is  desh^  to  go  into  a  temple  in  the 
Isle  of  Arad  to  see  some  columns  of  glass  of  great  size.  The  Recognitions  of  Cle- 
ment indeed,  Kke  the  shepherd  of  Hermas  and  the  otiier  pious  reveries  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Apostolic  fathers  (translated  by  archbishop  Wake),  are  of  very 
slight  authority  for  a  theological  fact  or  opinion,  but  the  very  mention  of  a  column 
of  this  nature,  shows  that  the  thing  was  considered  as  within  the  compass  of  art 
at  that  time.  Indeed  I  suspect  all  Uiese  emerald  figures  of  great  size,  miffht  hare 
been  glass  varnished  with  a  green  coating;  for  coloured  varnishes  were  in  use  in 
the  process  of  embalming  among  the  Egyptians.  Guyton  Monean  has  lately  as- 
certained that  the  large  (supposed  emerald)  basin,  called  the  Sacro  Catino  which 
Bonaparte  removed  from  Genoa  to  Paris,  is  coloured  glass:  for  it  is  much  softer 
than  any  genuine  emerald,  and  it  contains  the  defect  of  glass  which  workmen  call 
Ucbs.    Hock  crystal  scratches  it. 

Burning  glasses  were  known  to  the  ancientst  They  are  described  in  the  Or- 
phic verses,  which  though  not  genuine  perhapSy  are  very  ancient:  they  are  noUrcd 
by  Aristo]>lianes;  and  Pliny  mentions  the  power  of  water  in  a  transparent  glass 
vessel  of  burning  linen;  additft  aqui,  vitrex  pile  sole  adverso  in  tantum  excan- 
descant  ut  vestes  urant.  Plin.  lb.  The  burning  glasses  of  ArchSmides  were  pro- 
bably concave  mirrors  of  hlrge  diameter  made  eitiier  of  separate  pieces  of  glass, 
rock  crystal,  or  pofished  mcul.  Plutarch  also  mentions  burning  glasses  in  his 
fife  of  Noma,  anid  1  diall  collect  other  authorHies  in  the  notes  I  propose  to  add 
to  this  lecture. 

In  a  note  to  the  article  ^<  Burning  GIobb^**  he  inserts  at  ftiU 
length  the  celebrated  Orphic  verses,  which  we  are  persuaded 
the  classical  reader  will  be  pleased  to  see  introduced,  through 
the  medium  of  The  Port  Folio,  to  a  wider  range  of  public  atten-^ 
tioD  than,  in  tliis  country,  they  have  hitherto  received.  We  pro- 
ceed, .therefore,  to  lay  before  him  the  following  copy  of  that 
venerable  production. 
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CryvtftlhuxL  Bplendentem  ae  p^fineidtim  aocipe  manibus 

Lapidem  radium  lucidi  divini  splendoris 

Qvib  in  aethere  maxLm^  delectfttnr  deoram  immortalium  tat. 

Quem  « in  manibas  gtttans  ad  fanum  acoesseris 

Kullus  deorum  rota  tua  rennet* 

Audi  igitur  ut  disoas  vires  splendent!*  bqndis; 

Quod  a  placet  absque  vivaci  igne  flammas  exettare, 

Jubes  aridas  eum  super  fiices  deponerc; 

Turn  rerd  ille  sole  ab  opporiti  parte  irradiante 

Statim  supra  faces  exiguum  radium  explicabit 

Qui,  quamprimiim  siccam  et  pinguera  attigeret  materiem 

Pumum^  deinde  ignem  exiguum>  deiuque  verd  flammam  magnam 

Excitabit:  quem  dicunt  esse  antiqui  matris  sacrum  ignem 

Non  alia  magis  flamma  spero  ego 

ImmortaHbus  tarn  grata  saorificia  urere.  ' 

On  the  subject  of  Common  Salt^  the  curious  paragraph  which 
are  about  to  quote,  will  be,  no  doubt,  deemed  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention. 

Common  Salt  they  extracted  from  the  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mem« 
fibisi  and  no  doubt  from  the  Salt  Mountains  of  the  country  described  by  Dr. 
Shaw  in  his  travels  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  again  by  tiorneman 
in  1802.  Such  mountains  are  noticed  by  Pliny  in  other  places  (31  Plin  7.),  and 
the  Salt  Mountain  ki  Spain  described  by  Bowles,  by  Gmelin  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Townsend  is  well  known.  Excepting  the  indirect  probabilities  suggested  by  capt. 
Pike,  we  have  no  sufficient  authori^  for  the  Salt  Mountain  said  to  exist  near  the 
Arkansas,  though  such  a  rock  was  long  ago  laid  down  in  the  French  maps  of  Loui- 
siana, partlenlarly  in  a  map  in  my  possession  by  M.  De  la  Rochette.  The  natron 
of  the  ancients  was  not  nitre:  but  the  fossile  alkali,  or  alkali  of  soda;  probably 
procured  from  4he  incineration  of  marine  plants  growing  about  the  lower  lakes, 
tend  on  the  seabord  of  the  Delta.  It  might  indeed  be  contaminated  with  cubic 
«ltre>  in  such  a  climate,  owing  to  the  nitrogen  arising  from  animal  putridity. 

For  the  gratification  of  oQr  classical  readers,  we  shall  notice 
the  observations  of  professor  Cooper  in  relation  to  the  state  of 
chymistry,  more  particularly  the  knowledge  of  metals,  in  Greece, 
during  the  days  of  Homer. 

The  shield  of  Achilles  was  certainly  intended  by  Homer  to  give  his  reader  an 
Idea  of  a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  art  for  the  time  he  composed:  and  it  appears  that  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  polished  iron  and  engraWng  on  it  was  then  well  known. 
Hence  we  need  not  be  surprise^^ja  the  polished  Iron  bowl  beautifully  inlaid^ 
vhich  Herodotus  afterward  admiml  at  Delphi.  (Euterpe.) 

As  to  the  offensive  weapons  of  that  day,  and  indeed  long  after  the  Trojan  war^ 
they  appear  to  have  been  composed  not  of  iron  and  steel  (the  latter  combination 
of  carbon  and  iron,  being  found  out  long  after),  but  of  copper  alloyed  with  a 
tenth  or  a  twelfth  part  of  tin,  to  give  it  hardness.  The  passage  in  Homer  so 
often  noticed  as  an  Instance  of  the  correspondence  of  the  sound  to  the  sense  (well 
in  the  translation,  better  in  the  original)  can  be  explained  on  this  suppositioo. 

The  iHittle  steel  unfirithful  to  his  hand, 

Snnpt  short 

Combat  between  Menalaua  and  Paris.  3  lb.  363. 
The  original  is  not  steel:  St^of  A^-yv^cuKOf,  a  aHver  studded  sword:  Pope 
has  no  pretemions  to  accuracy. 
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M*skj  andent  v  rapont  tlao  have  bete  antlyaed,  of  vhioh,  these  two  metali 
seem  to  form  the  component  pans.  I  say  nothing  about  the  ancient  story  of  the 
Phoenix,  or  the  expedition  of  Jason  and  the  ArgonaaU  afler  the  golden  fleece,  or 
of  Hercules  killing  the  Hydra,  all  which  the  alchymists  have  arrogated  as  sym- 
bolical of  their  mysteries,  for  as  I  have  no  credence  in  the  cbnisopoietio  art, 
which  was  certainly  not  in  vogue  at  an  era  so  early,  I  do  not  consider  these  tales 
as  in  any  degree  alluaiTe. 

We  extract  the  following  passage  as  a  speciinen,  highly  cre^ 
ditable  to  bim,  of  our  author^s  extensive  and  successful  inquiry 
touching  the  state  of  chymical  knowledge  among  the  Hindoos^ 
Chinese,  and  other  nations  of  eastern  Asia. 

In  &et  there  have  been  ohymioal  processes  known  among  the  Hindoos  and 
Chinese  fiom  time  immemorial  that  European  science  cannot  yet  either  explain 
or  equal.  The  account  given  by  Pliny  of  Egyptian  printing,  no  one  conversant 
with  calico  printing  wiU  doubt  of  being  derived  from  the  artists  of  hidostan; 
whose  colours  are  more  vivid,  and  (as  I  guess)  whose  processes  are  more  simple, 
than  any  yet  discovered  by  Uie  Europeans.  Their  colouring  drugs  are  not  the 
aame,  nor  are  their  mordants  so  complicated.  Their  red  dye  is  from  a  gallium; 
Cor  galU  they  use  myrobalana;  the  mordant  seems  to  me  to  be  pencilled,  and  in 
some  cases  I  have  suspected  chymical  colours  on  their  chintzes,  that  is,  colours 
not  raised  by  immersing  the  whole  cloth  in  a  boiling  infusion  of  the  colouring 
drug,  but  laid  on  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  precise  spot  where  they  were  in- 
tended to  appear.  A  second  or  light  red  of  this  kind,  I  have  long  known,  though 
its  application  requires  much  cautkm,  but  a  full  and  deep  red  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, that  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  dying  the  whole  piece  in  the  madder 
bath,  would  be  a  discovery  invaluable  to  the  European  artist  The  cuttings  ami 
polishing  of  precious  stones,  and  the  working  in  various  metals,  were  certainly 
practised  by  the  Hindoos  long  before  any  European  knowledge  of  the  kind  ap< 
pears.  The  Athenian  ambassadors  describe  the  glass  drinking  cups  ualina  ekpo- 
mata,  in  use  among  the  Persians  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Aris- 
toph.  Aeham.  1.  2.) 

His  observations  on  chymistry  and  the  arts  dependent  on  it^ 
during  the  dark  ages,  professor  Cooper  appears  to  have  derived 
cbiefiy  from  the  «  Historic  Chemise  Medium  ^Evum"  of  profes- 
sor Bergman.  Although  they  are  on  this  account  less  original, 
they  are  not  less  intrinsically  valuable.  They  conduct  us  through 
a  vast  extent  of  time,  from  the  taking  of  Alexandria  hf  the  Sara- 
cens, to  the  establishment  of  learned  ;>ocieties  in  Europe.  This 
embraces  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  beginning  in 
642  and  terminating  in  1651,  on  the  erection  of  the  Academy 
Del  Cemento  of  Florence.  With  a  spirit  of  discernment  and  im- 
partiality appertaining  to  true  philosophy,  the  just  amount  of 
credit  and  praise  appears  to  be  given  to  the  various  characters 
of  distinction,  who  contributed  to  illuminate  this  gloomy  period^ 
in  proportion  to  the  parts  which  they  severally  sustained  in  th^ 
advancement  of  chymistry. 
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Passing;  down  to  the  present  times,  through  the  brilliant  pe-^ 
riod  of  Black  and  Scheelc  and  Priestley  and  LaToiaier,  we  find  hia 
remarks  characterized  by  the  same  enlighteQed  views  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  history  of  chymistry.  To  his  tenerable 
friend  and  former  associate,  the  illustrious  Priestley,  he  does 
ample  justice,  but  manifests  for  him  none  of  that  narrow  par* 
tiality,  which  the  relationship  between  them  might  have  al* 
most  excused.  To  the  cotemporaries  and  rivals  of  the  great  En- 
glishman he  is  equally  just. 

In  relation  to  the  labours  and  discoveries  of  the  late  Mona. 
Lavoisier,  and  the  celebrated  Mr.  Davy,  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  London,  we  are  presented  with  ihq  following  important  ob- 
servations. 

But  Lavoisier,  with  an  aoateneas  and  addreM  hitberto  unexatBplcd«  ahowc4 
that  in  trery  case,  the  calx  (or  as  ve  now  caU  it  the  oiyd)  of  a  ineul,  was  th« 
metal  itself,  combined  with  the  air  called  by  Soheele  empyreal  air,  aud  1^  Priest*, 
ley  dcphlogtsticated  air:  that  this  air  might  be  expelled  by  heat  and  recovered; 
that  added  to  the  weight  of  the  metal,  it  made  up  the  weight  of  the  calx:  that  H 
might  be  again  united  to  and  impacted  iu  the  metal,  which  would  again  be  calci- 
ned by  tlie  process,  and  that  tlicre  was  no  necessity  for  any  recorrence  toioflam* 
roable  air,  or  phlogiston,  to  explain  so  simple  a  process.  He  showed  that  this  tit 
united  to  the  basis  of  acids  Ibrmed  acids,  as  with  sultdinr  it  foi'med  the  acid  of  vi« 
triol,  with  azot  the  acid  ot  niu*e,  with  oxyd  of  arsenic  the  acid  of  arsenic»  and  so 
forth. 

Ho  showed  also  the  precise  composition  of  atmospheric  air,  that  it  consisted 
of  an  intimate  mixture  of  this  pure  air  and  azot,  or  an  air  unfit  for  the  support  of 
life;  being  indce<l  a  mixture  of  the  component  parts  of  nitrous  acid,  but  not  in  the 
same  strong  chemical  union. 

He  and  the  French  chemists  upon  this  foundation,  formed  with  great  labowt 
and  equal  ingenuity,  a  new  chynncal  nomenclature,  intended  to  be  descriptive  of 
the  composition  or  characteristic  pi-operties  of  the  substances  to  which  they  gave 
names:  wherein  the  part  of  atmospheric  air  that  supports  life  and  flame,  nmd 
gives  acid  properties  to  the  bases  of  acids,  they  called  oan/gen;  the  other  part  of 
the  atmosphere,  because  incapable  of  sustaining  life  or  maintaining  combustion, 
they  denominated,  not  however,  with  characteristic  accuracy,  az9i. 

The  great  objection  to  this  nomenclature  is,  that  being  founded  on  the  theory 
of  a  particular  period,  it  tends  to  perpetuate  the  ignorance  and  error  of  the  pcv 
riod;  not*  can  it  be  thoroughly  accommodated  to  all  the  new  facts  which  thQ 
course  of  chymical  investigation,  even  yet  in  its  infancy,  may  from  time  to  timc) 
bring  forward  to  the  day. 

Within  these  two  years,  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Mr.  Davy  ef  the  Royal 
Institute  in  London,  have  thrown  a  cloud  over  the  whole  of  this  tbeoiyy  and  the 
modem  language  of  cbymistry;  and  given  us  good  reason  to  believe  thist  oxygen, 
so  far  from  being  exclusively  the  base  of  acidity,  is  also  the  base  of  aUudes^nce; 
and  as  new  facts  turn  up,  discordant  with  the  theory,  they  will  require  a  oorres* 
pendent  alteration  of  the  language. 

The  remarks  of  the  professor  touching  the  subjects  of  heat 
and  light  are  acute  and  interesting.    As  such  we  earnestly  re- 
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commend  them  to  the  attention  d  chymists.  In  relation  to  these 
two  objects  of  science  not  a  little  remains  to  be  discovered.  The 
question  respecting  the  materiality  of  heat  cannot  be  reg^ded 
as  definitively  settled.  Nor  is  it  yet  determined  whether,  strictly 
speaking,  the  sun  be  the  primitive  and  only  source  of  light  to 
our  earth.  In  relation  to  these  points  a  field  of  research  spa- 
cious, rich  and  peculiarly  inviting,  remains  unexplored,  tempt- 
ing the  enterprize  of  the  votaries  of  science. 

In  the  notes  to  his  lecture,  ^hich  are  considerably  more 
voluminous  than  the  lecture  itself,  Mr.  Cooper  has  embodied 
much  matter  that  is  interesting  and  curious,  and  which  manifests 
an  unusual  extent  of  inquiry.  Although  we  have  exceeded  al- 
ready the  limits  we  had  prescribed  to  this  article,  we  cannot 
consent  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  without  inserting  the  two  follow- 
ing notes,  the  one  on  the  subject  oi  the  Pafiyrua^  the  other  on 
that  of  Gunpowder, 

Papyrus.  The  ancients  wrote,  Ist,  on  smooth  lead.  Hesiod*s  poems,  de- 
posited in  the  temple  of  the  Muses  at  Beoetia,  were  so  written.  8dly.  On  boards 
planed  smooth:  on  sooh  were  the  laws  of  Solon  written,  fai  Bonstrophedon  lines. 
These  were  the  Ubri  in  tchedis  the  common  books  of  the  Romans.  3dly.  IMtH 
4  eertis  boards  planed  and  waxed.  These  were  written  on  with  an  ivory  or  metal 
pointed  pen;  hence  ttylum  vertere,  one  end  being  used  for  writing,  the  other  for 
ensure.  Athfy.  Idbri  Untei,  where  the  wooden  temple  was  covei^ed  with  linen; 
on  such  were  the  sybylline  books,  and  some  ancient  laws  written:  sometimes  I 
presume  with  atramentum;  bat  Drummond  and  Walpole  in  theb  Heroulanensia, 
Diss.  7th,  say  the  linen  was  waxed.  Sthly.  JJbri  in  coria,  mentioned  by  Ulpian, 
fib.  52.  were  such,  as  had  an  under  layer  of  leather,  to  prevent  the  transparency 
•f  the  first  layer:  as  I  think  from  the  description  in  13  Plin.  12.  Stbly.  The 
membnma,  which  I  also  suspect  to  be  a  kind  not  so  well  dressed  as,  7thly.  the 
pergcmttia  carta,  which  approached  our  parchment:  a  manufacture  promoted 
hy  E^meneskingof  Pergamus.  Sthly.  Bark,  paper  i  cortice  taneoHca.  dthly. 
C^oarse  wrapping  paper  used  by  tradesmen,  made  out  of  coarse  paper  and  straw, 
t^^f^retiea.  lOthly.  The  Papyrus.  Consistence  was  given  to  all  these  by  size^ 
ar  by  paste,  made  of  flour,  or  by  boiling  the  crumb  of  hne  bread.  The  membra- 
Ba  eharta,  the  charta  eoriacea,  the  pergamena  oharta,  and  the  charta  papyri, 
were  all  liable  to  be  moth  eaten,  ant  tineas  pasces  taoitumus  inertes."  Hor.  Cp. 
SO,  For  the  various  other  denominations  of  paper,  as  the  Bieratica,  or  paper 
§ot  refigknis  treaties,  the  Liviana,  and  AugusHnat  or  royal  paper,  Uti^Panniana 
from  a  paper-maker  of  that  name,  the  saitica  from  Sais  in  •Sgypt,  tane$tica, 
the  emporetica,  8cc.   I  refer  generally  to  13  PI.  18. 

The  charta  d  corio  mentioned  by  Ulpian,  I  have  already  noticed.  Justinian, 
whose  histltntes  were  published  in  the  year  533  of  our  era,  enumerates  tables, 
paper  and  dressed  skins.  litene  quoque  licet  aurcos  sint,  perinde  chartis,  mem- 
bmiisqne  eedunt  S  Inst,  tit  1.  §  S3,  Sed  si  Tido  petas  tuos  libros  taasve  mem- 
tnranas,  (qu.  does  not  this  imply  that  the  parchment  was  not  used  for  books?)  lb. 

Nihil  autem  interest,  testamentum  in  tabulis,  an  chartis,  memhranisve,  vel  in 
sSok  nurteria  est.  2  Just.  Inst.  tit.  K).  $  IS.   Hence  also  it  appears  that  the  letter* 
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were  sometimes  g;Ot;  (embossed  tod  buniisbed,  from  vhenee  I  suspect  arose  the 
]»raetiee  of  illominatiiig  Missals.) 

The  paper  books  attributed  to  Nama,  were  certainly  forgeries,  as  appeam 
from  the  anaehroaism  of  their  containbg  pjthagorean  tenets.  IS  Bl.  12. 

The  papyrus,  -whence  our  appellation  paper,  deserves  further  notice. 

The  pai^rrns  according  to  Fliny,  was  made  of  the  thin  pellicles  (phylyra)  of 
the  stem  of  the  plant  called  papyrus  growing  io  the  Nile^  about  ten  feet  high,  m 
about  three  or  four  feet  water.  (Bruce  has  given  a  plate  of  it)  The  centre  coat  waa 
best  When  separated  by  a  sharp  pointed  instrument  and  laid  across  each  other 
at  right  angles,  they  were  moistened,  then  pressed,  and  dryed  in  the  sun.  Gc- 
neraDy  the  saccharine  mucilage  of  the  plant  itself  (a  great  part  of  which  was  am 
article  of  food)  was  sufficient  to  give  an  even  and  smooth  tenaci^  to  the  pelliolea 
thus  separated,  when  pressed.  If  not;  they  were  moistened  with  a  kind  of  paste 
or  starch  made  of  wheat  flour  and  vinegar;  then  dried,  and  beaten  with  a  mallet 
Sometimes  with  a  paste  made  by  boiling  bread  and  straining  it  The  Romana 
under  the  emperors,  used  to  polish  the  papyrus  thus  treated  with  smooth  ivory, 
and  subject  it  to  rollers  and  presses. 

In  making  up  a  book,  the  written  paper  was  rolled  on  a  stick  or  roller,  tfin- 
biUciu:  the  ends  of  the  umbilicus  cemua  were  much  ornamented.  So  waa  the 
outside  of  the  volume  (volumen,  roll)  called  front.  The  title  cc/xx«tC^  (whence 
car  syllable)  was  then  stuck  on  the  outside.  The  whole  volume  might  be  about 
three  feet  wide  and  for^  or  fifty  feet  long.  The  books  found  at  Uerculaoeum 
and  Poropni  according  to  the  late  report  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  Hayter,  whom  the 
prince  of  Wales  employed' about  ten  years  ago,  to  examine  and  unroll  them,  are 
of  papyrus  upon  wooden  rollers:  the  leaves  are  from  one  to  three  feet  broad,  and 
when  unrolled  extend  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  He  says  the  ink  contains  much 
gum,  and  no  acid.  Hence  it  should  seem  that  they  were  written  on  by  meana  of 
a  reed  (calamus)  dipped  in  the  atramentum  Ubrarium  of  Pliny,  which  was  fine 
aize  and  lamp  black.  It  was  common  to  insert  a  piece  of  parchment  between 
CYery  four  or  five  leaves  of  papyrus,  to  support  them.  Much  pains  was  taken' by 
the  paper-makers  and  book-binder:  thus  Horace  ad  librum  suum,  epist  30. 
Yertumnum,  janumque  liber  spectare  videris 

(That  is  you  will  be  sent  to  the  Forum,  where  these  statues  were  erected.) 
Scilicet  utprostes,  Sosiorum  pumice  mundus. 

Polished  with  the  pumice,  and  for  sale  at  the  bookstore  of  the  SosiL 

Sometimes  the  leaves  before  writing  were  first  polished  with  a  tooth.  13  PI. 
18.  For  more  on  the  subject  of  papyrus  see  5  Herod.  58.  4  Theoph.  9.  13  PI. 
11.  IS.  Drummond  and  Wa]pole*s  Herculanensia,  Dissertation,  8th.  and  Bruce'a 
travels,  who  has  given  a  good  plate  of  the^apyrus. 

Jobv  xxxi.  35.  talks  of  writing  a  book:  I  think  with  many  divines,  this  is  a  sa* 
ered  drama  of  eastern  origin.  If  so,  this  book  implies  the  use  of  papyrus  at  an 
early  date.   Sec  1  Gog.  187. 

Phylyra  13  PI.  11.  is  not  only  the  name  for  the  finer  interior  filament  of  the 
papyrus,  but  of  the  maple,  the  sycamore,  the  beech,  the  mulberry  and  the  linden 
tree,  all  which  were  occasionally  convened  into  paper,  when  sized,  beaten,  dried 
and  rolled.  The  common  paper  in  the  time  of  the  eroiierors  waa  from  nine  to 
twelve  inches  square. 

The  papyrus  paper  was  succeeded  by  paper  made  of  cotton,  or  at  first  per- 
haps of  silk}  for  although  the  cotton  paper  acquired  the  name  of  charta  bomt^- 
aa,  yet  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  refuse  silk  was  first  applied  to  this  purpose, 
as  in  China.  The  Indian  or  finer  silk  was  serioum  (inter  sericos  jacet  pulviUos) 
the  inferior  or  Syrian  silk  was  the  bombydnum.  By  and  by,  the  frauds  of  the 
paper-makers,  substituted  the  byssus  or  cotton,  but  still  it  was  sold  as  silk  paper: 
eomiag  into  common  use,  all  the  cotton  paper,  retained  the  name  of  ehiaita 
bombyeiBa.   The  papyrus  continued  in  use  at  Borne  from  about  900  years  before 
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Christ  to  tlie  end  of  the  elereath  century,  when  many  of  the  papfti  balls  aocord- 
iiig  to  Father  Mabitton  were  written  on  papyno.  Montfaueon  mentions  a  ma- 
nosoript  on  this  paper  in  the  king*B  library  at  Paris  of  the  date  1090.  Parehmeat 
was  also  stIU  iq  use  at  the  same  period. 

Gtmpvwder.    I  have  already  notieed  the  eonjectore  of  Dutens,  that  the  story 
of  Sahnonius  was  allusive  to  tiie  knowledge  of  gunpowder.    The  following  oiU- 
tioos  on  that  subject  I  owe  to  the  same  author.  Qrigine  dea  decouTertes,  &c. 
t.  p.  83.  et  seq. 

Bio  Cassos,  Hist  Roman,  hi  Caligula  p.  6G2,  raachinam  hid>ebat  qu4  tonitri- 
bus  obstreperety  ac  contra  fulgura»  fulguraret,  ac  quoUes  fuhnen  decidisset,  lapi- 
dem  ejaeulabatur.  To  the  same  purpose  Joannes  Antiochenusy  whom  Duteas 
spears  to  quote  from  the  Peiresciana  edited  by  Valcsius  Paris  1634.  in  quarto 
page  804. 

Agathiaa  the  Historian  says  that  Anthemius  of  Trailes  having  a  dispute  with 
Zeno  the  Rhetorician  his  neighbour,  destroyed  his  house  vrith  thunder  and  lig^- 
cnlng.  Agathias  Myrenseus  de  rebus  gestis  Jostinianua,  1.  5.  p.  151 .  Greek  and 
Ijitin,  Paris  1660  fol.  A  little  before,  he  had  mentioned  the  artificial  earthquakes 
of  the  same  Anthemius. 

Philostratus  in  his  life  of  Apollonius  says,  Indorum  sapientes  (the  Braniins)  si 
ab  hostibns  invaderentur,  non  prodiisse  in  aciem  sed  pretieras  kai  brontat  in  iUoa 
veloti  de  c«lo  fmmidsse.    Philost  vit  ApoU.  1.  2.  e.  33.  and  1.  3.  ch.  3. 

Julius  Afrieanus  mentions  a  composition  proper  to  project  against  an  enemy 
adTaneing,  hot  this  may  be  merely  fire  balla.  Jul.  AInc  in  Kestoi  oh.  44.  p.  303. 

Doctor  Jebb,  who  edited  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon,  gave  M.  Dutens  from 
among  the  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Mead,  the  following  extract,  from  a  book  in  the 
Royal  library  at  Paris,  entitled  Incipit  Liber  iGSiivu  k  Marco  Or<eco  pcr- 
aeriptas,  oujujs  virtus  et  efficacia  est  ad  comburendum  hostes  tam  in  mari  quam  in 
Teirft.  At  page  9  of  the  manuscript  were  these  words,  Secundus  modus  ignis 
Tolatifis  hoc  modo  cqnfioitur:  lib.  1.  sulphuris  vivi:  lib.  2.  carbonis  salicis:  salis  pe- 
trod,  6  libras;  qus  tria  subtilissitn^  terantur  in  lapide  marmoreo.  Postea  pubis 
ad  libitum  in  tunici  reponatnr  volatili,  vel  tonitrum  Caciente.  Xota,  quod  tunica 
ad  volandum  debet  esse  gracilis  et  longo,  et  predioto  pulvere  optim^  eoneulcate 
repleta.  Tunica  vel  Tonitrum  faciens,  debet  esse  brevis,  grossa,  et  prtcdictA 
pulvere  semiplena,  et  ab  uU'iquc  parte  filo  fortissimo  bend  ligata.  Nota  quod  in 
qusLHbct  Tunic^,  primiim  foramen  faciendum  est,  ut  tenta  imposita  accendatur, 
qosB  tenta  in  extrCmitatibos  fit  gracilis,  in  medio  verd  lata  et  prsedicto  pulvere  re- 
pleta Nota,  quod  at  volandum  tunica  pUcaturas  ad  libitum  habere  potest,  toni- 
trum rerd  fadens  quam  pluriroas  duplicaturas.  Nota,  quod  duplex  poteris  face- 
re  tonitrum,  ac  duplex  volatile  in«(trumentum,  vel  tunicam  subtiliter  in  tunicft. 
incindendo.  Marcus  Grtecus  probably  was  somewhat  more  ancient  than  the 
Arabian  Mesues,  the  middle  of  the  niuth  century,  -who  cites  an  author  by  the 
name  of  Grsecus.    Thus  far  Dutens. 

The  nse  of  fire  arms  appears  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity  in  India.  They 
are  prohibited  by  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  which  certainly  are  of  very  ancient 
date.  The  phrase  by  which  they  are  denominated  is  Agneeastery  or  weapons 
cf  fire:  and  there  is  also  mention  made  of  Shetagneey  or  the  weapon  that 
kills  a  hundred  men  at  once.  Jt  is  impossible  to  guess  at  the  time  when  these 
weapons  were  invented  among  the  Hindoos;  but  we  are  certain  that  in  many 
pfaiees  of  the  east  which  have  neither  been  frequented  by  Mahomedans  nor  Euro- 
peans, rockets  are  universally  made  use  of  as  weapons  of  war.  The  Hindoo 
bocks  themselves  universally  ascribe  the  invention  of  fire  arms  to  Baethkooker'^ 
«M>  who  filmed  all  the  weapons  made  use  of  in  a  war  between  the  good  and 
evil  spirits.  Fire  balls,  or  blue  lights  employed  in  besieged  places  in  the  night 
time,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  besieger,  are  met  wiUi  every  where  through 
Iligdooatafl,  and  are  constructed  with  as  great  skill  as  in  Europe.  Fire  works  are 
abo  met  with  in  great  perfection,  and  from  the  earliest  ages  have  constituted  a 
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principal  artiole  of  amaieiDent  among  the  Hindoot.  Guopowdery  or  a  composi- 
tioD  aomething  retemUing  it,  has  been  found  in  many  other  places  of  the  east^ 
particularly  China,  Pegu,  and  Siam;  but  there  is  reason  to  beUeve  the  inventioa 
okme  from  HIndoottan.  (8  Dobs.  Encyc.  5S^}  One  would  be  apt  to  conjecture 
that  Milton  borrowed  his  wery  fanciful  account  of  the  inventioo  of  cannon  bj  Sa- 
tan and  his  angels,  from  the  Hindoo  traditkm  concerning  Baeshkookerma.  .This 
account  of  gunpowder,  fire  arms,  and  fire  works^  will  apply-  to  the  Chinese  as 
well  as  to  the  Hindoos.  No  doubt  the  inrentions  were  Tcry  ancient,  for  neither 
the  Hindoos  or  Chinese  are  apt  to  add  much  to  the  knowledge  of  their  forefii- 
thers.  The  period  of  iBTentioBS  in  both  countricsy  is  far  beyond  memoiy,  or 
histofy. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  the  extracts  we  have  here  made  from 
professor  Cooper's  Lecture,  and  the  few  remarks  with  which 
we  have  accompanied  them,  will  excite  in  many  of  our  readers 
a  wish  to  peruse  the  enUre  work.  Should  this  be  the  case,  we 
hazard  nothing  in  promising  them  a  rich  and  grateful  reward 
for  their  labour. 

On  the  style  of  the  work  we  are  considering  it  is  neither  our 
intention  nor  our  province  to  dwell.  In  treatises  on  science, 
perspicuity  and  precision  are  the  two  cardinal  qualities,  and  in 
these  the  present  production  is  by  no  means  deficient.  We 
regret,  however,  that  its  author,  who  is  no  less  distinguished  as 
a  polite  scholar  than  as  an  able  philosopher,  was  not,  in  com- 
posing it,  a  little  more  studious  of  elegance  of  expression.  We 
hold  him,  on  this  pomt,  the  more  inexcusable,  inasmuch  as, 
with  him,  to  write  elegantly  is  nothing  but  the  exercise  of  a 
common  quality. 

On  professor  Cooper's  preface  to  his  lecture,  in  which  he 
complains  (not  we  apprehend  without  ample  cause)  of  his  arbitra- 
ry and  iniquitous  removal,  by  the  legislature  of  the  common- 
wealth, from  the  seat  of  justice  which  he  had  occupied  nearly 
eight  years,  we  shall  offer  but  a  single  remark.  In  common 
cases  neither  our  sympathy  nor  our  support  shall  ever  be  denied 
to  individuals  who  experience  oppression  from  the  resentment  of 
party  or  the  rod  of  power.  The  cause  of  such  persons  is  holy:  it 
presses,  with  an  irresistible  appeal  on  the  best  feelings  of  every 
tirtuous  member  of  the  community,  and  can  never  be  abandoned 
but  with  the  surrender  of  principles  essential  to  freedom.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  Mr.  Cooper,  we  perceive  something,  if  not  to 
allay  our  indignation,  at  least  to  make  ui  submit  mth  less  im- 
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patience  to  the  enormity  of  the  evil.  In  the  circle  of  events, 
good  has  resulted  from  what  originated  in  mischief.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  injustice  and  persecution  which  he  experiencedi 
this  gentleman  has,  by  the  discernment  and  liberality  of  a  few 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  been  elevated  to  a  station  more  conspi^ 
cuous  and  honourable,  than  that  from  which  he  had  been  re- 
cently deposed — a  station  better  suited  to  his  talents,  acquire-  , 
ments  and  habits,  and  in  which  he  can  render  himself  moi^ 
extensively  useful.  Should  he,  therefore,  (an4  we  doubt  not 
but  he  will)  redeem,  in  the  professor's  chair,  the  lofty  pledge 
be  has  given  to  the  world  in  his  introductory  lecture,  and  should 
he,  further^  continue  to  lay  before  the  public,  from  time  to  time, 
the  result  of  his  researches  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  we,  for 
one,  how  much  soever  we  may  condemn  the  principle,  will  be 
almost  induced  to  forgive  the  particular  act,  by  which  the  le- 
gislature of  the  commonwealth  became  instrumental  in  convert- 
ing a  respectable  judge  into  a  much  more  respectable  teacher 
of  chymistry.  .  C. 


TOUR  THROUGH  JAMAICA^FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Old  Harbour^  Feb.  1811. 

Dear  W— , 

I  ARBivED  yesterday  evening  in  this  rustiolittle  hamlet, 
from  which  I  now  write.  My  entry  was  not  so  much  honour- 
ed as  that  of  Caesar  into  Rome,  though  attended  by  a  squire,  and 
all  the  dogs  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  dismounted  at  the  inn 
where,  as  usual,  I  had  to  remain  alo||p,  until  I  discovered  a  pas- 
sage to  an  outer  apartment,  and  ordered  a  servant,  who  was  the 
majar  domo  of  the  house,  to  bring  me  some  refreshments. 

After  dinner  I  was  led  by  curiosity  to  take  a  solitary  strole 
imidst  a  group  of  negro  huts  I  perceived  on  a  neighbouring  plan- 
tation. Nothing  can  have  a  more  rustic  and  picturesque  appear* 
ance  than  these  little  cottages,  seen  towards  the  close  of  day. 
They  are  composed  of  thatch  and  twigs,  inlaid  with  nrad,  or 
elayi  and  about  ten  feet  high,  from  the  floor  to  the  summit  of  the 
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roof.  Each  contains  a  black  man  and  his  Jkadly,  who  are  per- 
mitted by  the  owner,  to  enclosei  for  domestic  use,  a  small  piece 
of  ground  in  the  form  of  a  garden,  in  which  they  plant  such  ve- 
getables as  are  immediately  necessary  for  consumption.  These 
cottages  are  built  adjoining  each  other  after  the  plan  of  a  town,  with 
considerable  regularity;  and  are  generally  situated  as  adjacent  as 
possible  to  a  cascade,  or  stream  of  water.  A  row  of  cocoa*nut  trees 
frequently  decorates  the  front,  while  a  group  of  orange  and  other 
tropical  fruit  trees,  adorns  the  back  part  of  these  humble  dwel- 
lings, where  peace,  perhaps,  as  often  reigns  as  in  the  palaces  of 
magnificence,  or  the  residence  of  grandeur.  An  old  African, 
sitting  on  a  small  bench,  in  front  of  his  cottage,  and  playing  on 
an  instrument  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  a  Koromantee  fiute, 
attracted  my  attention.  I  drew  near  and  listened.  The  music 
was  wild  and  unsystematic,  but  not  deficient  in  melody.  It  is  an 
instrument  made  use  of  in  Africa;  and  for  the  sweet  mellowness 
of  its' tone,"and  the  simplicity  of  its  execution  is  much  admired 
by  the  unfortunate  natives  of  that  country.  The  old  man  paused 
when  he  caught  my  figure.  I  approached  and  began  to  ques- 
tion him.  He  possessed  all  the  garrulity  of  age,  and  satisfied 
my  inquiries,  but  with  much  circumlocution.  I  asked  if  he  was 
happy,  if  he  enjoyed  as  much  contentment  and  pleasure  as  he  did 
in  his  native  country,  and  if  his  present  situation  was  more 
wretched  than  that  which  he  had  experienced  prior  to  his  arrival 
in  Jamaicf^  He  replied  in  a  jargon  which  it  was  difficult  to  com- 
prehend, and  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat,  that  from 
the  recollection  he  had  of  his  native  land,  he  was  induced  to  be* 
Ueve  the  hardship  of  his  situation  had  been  much  ameliorated, 
and  that  fortunately  becoming  the  property  of  a  master  not  dis- 
tingubhed  for  cruelty,  his  condition  had,  since  his  arrival  in  this 
island,  been  perfectly  consistent  with  his  wishes  and  his  expect- 
ations. He  observed  that,  as  age  was  greatly  venerated  and  re- 
spected by  his  countrymen,  and,  that  as  it  was  exempt  from 
many  of  the  toils  which  were  required  of  youth  by  the  owner, 
the  ^tuation  of  an  old  man,'  nearly  past  the  period  of  labour, 
was  in  reality  much  more  comfortable  than  was  generally  imagi- 
ned. He  had  no  conception,  he  said,  of  the  pleasures  of  liberty^ 
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and  had  no  desire  to  eojoy  tbem.   He  had,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  recollection  been  a  slave,  and  had  no  wish  to  alter  his 
condition.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  children  and  grand-child- 
ren, who  were  happy  in  adding  to  his  convenience,  and  enlar- 
ging his  means  of  enjoyment.   He  was  totally  exempt  from  the 
fear  of  starvation,  because  he  knew  his  master  was  compelled 
to  support  him,  and  all  his  family,  as  long  as  they  enjoyed  exist- 
ence; and  though  he  had  frequently  during  his  life,  felt  the  whip 
of  the  driver,  it  was  perhaps  a  punishment,  rendered  justifiable 
by  his  indolence,  his  carelessness,  or  his  misconduct.   This  old 
man's  satisfaction  astonished  me«   I  had  formed  a  very  different 
idea  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  the  slaves  of  the  West- 
indies,  before  I  left  the  United  States.    Their  condition  had 
been  painted  to  me  in  colours  deep,  bloody,  and  horrible.   I  had 
often  been  startled  to  indignation,  or  roused  to  fury,  by  an  ac- 
<;ount  of  the  barbarous  treatment  they  experienced.   I  had  ex- 
pected a  severity  bordering  on  brutality,  an  inhumanity  of  usage 
calculated  to  paralyse  all  the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  deaden 
all  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart.  I  was,  therefore,  agreeably  dis- 
appointed to  find  the  reverse  of  this  gloomy  picture  so  imme- 
diately displayed,  and  from  my  own  experience,  since  my  re- 
sidence in  this  island,  I  can  say  it  is  a  correct  one;  painted  with- 
out the  colouring  of  partiality,  or  the  glossing  of  prejudice. 
There  was  i^^^ed  a  period  when  their  treatment  was  carried  to 
a  point  of  severity,  beyond  the  limits  of  justice  or  humanity;  when 
the  most  trivial  offence  would  incur  the  punishment  of  th^  lash; 
when  the  proprietor  conceived  he  had  so  perfect  a  right  to  do 
with  his  slave  as  he  pleased,  that  he  has  ordered  him  to  be  whip- 
I>ed  until  tiature  could  support  it  no  longer,  and  the  unfortunate 
culprit  has  expired  groaning,  agonized,  and  butchered;  but  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  period  is  now  past;  and  their  treatment, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  much  less  severe  than  I  had  anticipated. 
Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  interest  has  been  the 
source  of  a  gre^t  amelioration  in  this  respect,  and  however  re- 
pugnant it  may  be  to  their  inclination,  those  who  possess,  or 
have  the  management  of  negroes,  find  it  advantageous  to  trcAt 
them  with  lemty^  and  comparative  gentleness. 
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As  I  was  quitting  this  scene  of  rural  hi^piness,  my  ear  was 
struck  by  the  sound  of  an  instrument)  resembling  a  drum,  which 
they  call  the  gombah,  I  returned^  and  discovered  the  musician 
seated  before  his  little  hut,  striking  his  rustic  tabor  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  musical  enthusiasm.  An  assembly  of  male  and 
female  blacks  had  gathered  around  him^  and  soon  began  to 
dance.  The  peculiarity  of  their  mode  of  dancing  excited  my 
wonder,  and  rivetted  my  attention.  The  dancers,  composed  of 
males  and  females,  placed  one  after  the  other,  move  in  a  circle, 
and  cast  their  bodies  into  every  possible  variety  of  attitude. 
Their  action,  while  dancing,  is  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  pro* 
duce  a  transitory  privation  of  motion  and  sense.  When  they 
come  near  the  musician,  they  honour  him  with  two  or  three  bows 
of  the  head,  or  motions  of  th6  hand,  still  pro|;res8ing  in  a  circle, 
till  they  are  so  exhausted  by  &tigue,  as  to  be  obliged  to  cease. 
This  is  often  continued  during  the  whole  night,  and  by  its  fre- 
quent repetition,  renders  them  hale,  athletic  and  vigorous. 

Of  the  nature,  intellect,  manners  and  customs  of  these  Afri- 
cans, I  will  take  some  other  opportunity  to  transmit  you  an  ac- 
count. At  present,  I  have  not  seen  enough  of  them,  to  give  you 
any  information,  on  this  subject,  important  or  interesting.  They 
are  beings  whose  destiny  appears  to  have  been  marked  by  na- 
ture, with  peculiar  misfortune,  and  who,  from  this  circumstance, 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  philosophy,  and  elicited  the  tear 
of  commiseration. 

A  country  of  slavery,  must  be  a  country  of  misery,  for  «  sla- 
very, take  it  as  you  will,  is  a  bitter  draught."  The  mind  shackel- 
led  and  oppressed,  becomes  incapable  of  exertion.  The  intel- 
lect is  brutified  by  perpetual  labour,  and  rendered  nerveless  by 
the  deadly  gloom  of  futurity.  Habit  may,  indeed,  ameliorate 
the  asperity  of  fate,  and  render  the  condition  of  slavery,  bow- 
ever  horrible  to  us,  less  severe  and  wretched.  Yet  there  is  still 
wanting  in  the  range  of  negative  pleasure  they  may  experi- 
ence, a  something  to  constitute  the  happiness  of  life.  To  us, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  freedom,  no  situation  is  more 
dreadful,  or  more  replete  with  misery,  than  that  of  continued 
bondage.   But  to  the  African,  accustomed  from  infancy  to 
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ihivtryy  it  may  irear  a  less  horrible  aspect.   In  him  imaginatioii 
must  be  dormaQt,  or  annihilated^   The  fecultf  of  creation ,  from 
its  scanty  means  of  obtaining  materials,  or  possessing  imagery^ 
must  necessarily  be  barren  and  unproductive.    It  cannot  form  to 
itself  phantoms  of  ideal  happiness,  or  will  not  luxuriate  in  the 
gaudy  parterre  of  corporeal  and  intellectual  freedom.   The  Afri- 
can sees  not  the  blessing,  and  therefore,  labours  not  to  obtain 
the  possession  of  liberty.   The  bad  success  of  a  few  who  have 
endeavoured  to  liberate  themselves  from  the  shackles  of  slavery, 
serves  to  show  them  the  inutility  of  an  attempt  of  that  kind;  and 
those  who  have  formed  just  conceptions  df  the  happiness  of  free- 
dom, perhaps  deem  it  impracticable  to  possess  it,  and  remain 
satisfied  with  their  condition.  The  slavesof  our  country  who  are 
certainly  treated  with  much  more  lenity  than  in  this  island,  because 
severity  is  less  necessary,  seem  to  be  a  happy  race  of  beingQ. 
Their  life  is  passed  in  a  continued  round  of  negative  delight.  La- 
bour nerves  their  system,  and  exercise  promotes  their  health. 
No  fear  of  future  calamity  darkens  the  prospect  of  distant  happi- 
ness; satisfied  with  their  lot,  under  good  masters,  they  glide 
down  the  stream  of  life,  undisturbed  by  anxious  cares  or  agoni- 
zing miseries;  and,  though  causes  of  inquietude  may  occasional- 
ly arise,  yet  the  habitual  volatility  of  their  dispositions  enables 
them  soon  to  forget  and  as  soon  to  enjoy.   I  wish  you  not  to  in- 
fer from  this,  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  slavf^.    It  is  a  state  of 
human  degradation  thai  my  soul  abhors,  and"  I  can  only  regret 
that  it  continues  to  exist  without  the  possibility  of  destruction 
in  our  country,  so  much  to  its  injury  and  its  prejudice, 

On  every  plantation  in  Jamaica,  there  is  a  black  negro  driver, 
who  is  generally  appointed  to  that  office  in  consequence  of  his 
fidelity  or  superior  strength.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  man  to  attend 
the  slaves  during  the  day  at  work,  and  to  see  that  they  neglect 
not  their  labour.  He  stands  at  a  distance  with  all  the  impor- 
tance and  authority  of  an  emperor,  anc)  wields  his  whip,  (wiiich 
is  usually  of  considerable  length)  with  inconceivable  dexterity. 
No  charioteer  at  the  Olympic  games  iiad  so  much  knowledge 
of  the  management  of  this  instrument  as  these  men.  I  have 
frequently  seen,  since  my  residence  here,  a  driver  strike  tho 
VOL.  Yin.  9 
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size  of  a  fly  several  blows  in  succession.  The  thong  of  the  whip 
is  composed  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  extremely  flexible  and  tough, 
and  by  its  being  atuched  to  a  very  small  handle,  its  management 
is  by  no  means  difficult.  It  strikes  me  there  is  some  degree  of 
inhumanity  in  making  a  negro  a  driver.  It  is  impossible  he 
can,  without  great  reluctance,  whip  those  with  whom  he  is  in  the 
dafly  habit  of  associatbg,  and  certainly  not  without  considerable 
injury  to  his  feelings,  chastise  his  own  wife  and  children,  when 
so  commanded  by  his  master  or  overseer.  Yet  it  frequently  hap* 
pens  that  these  drivers  are  so  very  subtle,  and  so  well  skilled 
in  the  science  of  the  whip,  that  they  will  come  within  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  of  the  body  without  injuring  it  in  the  smallest  degree, 
and  thus,  unless  the  overseer  be  severely  rigid,  the  culprits,  if 
tbey  be  favourites,  often  escape  unpunished. 

ChafUcton^  March^  1811. 

Dear  W— , 

I  SET  out  from  the  little  hamlet  from  which  my  last  was 
written,  on  the  first  appearance  of  day.  The  dawning  landscape 
was  peculiarly  enchanting,  and  I  rode  on  slowly  that  I  might 
catch  beauties  so  varied,  interesting,  and  diversified.  Nature 
never  formed  a  country  more  romantic  than  this.  Prospects 
perpetually  changing,  at  one  moment,  possessing  all  the  charms 
of  beajuty,  and  at  the  next,  displaying  all  the  grandeur  of  subli- 
mity, meet  the  eye  in  endless  succession.  The  organ  of  sight 
is  constantly  employed,  and  as  constantly  gratified.  The  tra* 
veller  progresses  from  novelty  to  novelty,  and  catches  the  va* 
ried  paintings  of  nature  in  delightful  alternation. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  however,  during  the  interval 
between  the  land  and  sea  breezes  is  extremely  disagreeable, 
and  destroys,  in  a  great  degree,  all  relish  for  the  contemplation 
of  natural  scenery.  This  interval  is  generally  between  the  hours 
of  eight  and  ten  in  the  morning,  and  four  and  six  in  the  after- 
noon. 

As  I  proceeded  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  several  fields 
of  sugar  cane,  not  perfectly  ripe.  In  this  state  they  are  extreme- 
ly beautiful.   The  upper  surface  of  the  long  and  narrow  leaf  of 
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the  cane,  is  of  a  deep  green,  fringed  with  an  exquisite  yellow, 
and  waving  like  a  plume,  to  every  breeze.  The  field,  at  a  dis- 
tance, resembles  a  smooth  and  downy  lawn,  ornamented  with 
fences  composed  of  logwood,  which  seem  to  fringe  with  perfect 
beauty  the  delightful  picture;  while  roads  running  in  particular 
directions  and  edged  with  shrubbery  of  the  richest  essence,  and 
the  deepest  verdure,  please  the  eye  by  adding  variety  and  beau- 
ty to  the  scene.  Their  fences  are,  for  the  most  part,  composed 
of  logwood  and  Seville  orange  trees,  sometimes  of  bamboo  and 
penguin,  which  are  not  only  useful,  but  beautiful  to  the  view. 
The  bamboo  cane  is  very  handsome.  *  It  has  some  resemblance 
to  our  weeping  willow,  but  is  much  more  delicate  in  form  and 
exquisite  in  verdure.  It  spreads  out  into  the  air  its  waving 
branches,  which,  like  the  asjpen,  trembles  at  the  breath  of  every 
zephyr;  while  its  embrowned  trunk,  tapering  and  delicate,  bend- 
ing under  a  weight  of  foliage,  which  sometimes  kisses  the  brook 
that  gurgles  by,  offers  an  elegant  palisade.  This  beautiful  little 
tree  is  generally  found  here,  growing  on  the  banks  of  some  ro-* 
mantic  stream,  and  by  its  pensive  murmur,  and  deepening  shadOf 
renders  it  almost  the  seat  of  enchantment. 

Chapleton,  the  metropolis  of  the  parish  of  Clarendon,  is  a 
little  hamlet  composed  of  six  or  seven  small  buildings.  One  of 
these  is  a  chapel,  the  rector  of  which  has  an  annual  salary  of 
500/.  and  a  handsome  glebe  which  he  receives  for  doing  no- 
thing; for  I  am  informed,  he  preaches  but  rarely,  and  then  to  a 
very  thin  congregation,  who  visit  the  church  because  they  have 
no  other  emplo3rment  to  occupy  their  attention. 

Now  I  am  on  the  subject  of  religion,  I  will  briefly  mention 
the  church  establishment  of  this  island.  The  bishop  of  London 
claims  Jamaica  as  part  of  his  diocese,  and  not  unfrequently, 
grants  orders  to  men,  who  would  disgrace  the  occupation  of  a 
cobler,  or  cast  a  stigma  on  the  profession  of  an  oysterseller.  I 
have  heard  many  instances  related,  in  which  persons  have  been 
inducted,  who,  for  ignorance,  obscenity  and  lewdness,  were  not 
inferior  to  the  sweepings  of  Newgate,  or  the  last  filthy  dregs  of 
the  most  abandoned  society.  A  rector  is  allowed  a  house,  a 
a  glebe,  with  negroes  to  till  it,  and  a  salary  of  from  300  to  5000/. 
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per  aonutn.  Prior  to  his  induction,  he  is  under  the  necessity 
of  producing  documenU  of  qualification  to  the  governor,  who  is 
supreme  head  of  the  ptovindal  church,  and  whose  approbatkm 
Aust  be  obtained  before  he  can  enter  into  a  rectory,  or  exercise 
the  duties  of  his  profession.  The  functions,  kc.  of  a  cleigyman 
here  are  similar  to  those  of  that  profession  in  England.  They 
register  births,^  marriages,  christenings,  and  burialsi  and  are  sus- 
pended a  btneficio  by  the  governor,  as  representative  of  his  mar 
jesty.  This  profession  is  here  deemed  lucrative,  and  many  pur«» 
chase  benefices,  or  ecclesiastical  livmgs,  with  a  view  to  the  ac? 
cumulation  of  wealth.  A  rectory  appears  to  be  a  naere  sinecure. 
The  possessor -scarcely  visits  his  church  once  in  three  months. 
This  negligence,  is,  however,  excusable,  as  his  iock  are  ex- 
tremely rembs  in  forming  a' congregation;  and,  the  poor  parson 
is,  not  seldom,  obliged  to  quit  his  pulpit,  whether,  with  plmure 
'  or  indignation,  I  dhall  not  presume  to  say;  for  the  want  of  audi- 
tors to  listen  to  the  display  of  his  erudition,  the  vehemetice  of 
his  stamp,  the  elegance  of  his  action,  or  the  resistless  powers  of 
his  oratory. 

To  day  I  have  been  viewing  a  coffee  field.  There  is  scarcely 
any  objept  in  nature  so  betutifbl.  It  was  in  full  bloom,  and  re- 
sembled a  perfect  sheet  of  snow.  The  fragrance  emitted  from 
the  blossoms,  filled  the  air  at  an  immense  distance  around,  and 
caused  me  to  feel  as  if  I  wantoned  in  a  parterre  of  sweets. 
This  shrub,  for  it  is  so  denominated  by  botanists,  is  a  species  of 
jasmine,  Janminittm  Arabitum.  Its  history  it  is  unnecessary  to 
relate.  There  is  a  ludicrous  anecdote  told  of  the  manner  in 
which  its  properties  were  first  discovered.  The  prior  of  an 
Ariibian  monastery,  it  is  related,  curving  that  cattle,  after  hav- 
ing eaten  it,  did  not  sleep,  formed  a  resolution  to  try  an  experi-  - 
ment  on  his  monies.  To  them  therefore,  he  gave  a  considerable 
quantity  of  coffee,  and  found  to  his  satis&ction  that  the  experi- 
ment succeeded.  This  he  repeated  whenever  he  wished  to  pre- 
vent his  monks  from  sleeping  at  the  choir  durihg  night,  until 
Ihey  had  formed  for  it  so  great  an  attachment,  as  to  prefer  it  be- 
'Jbre  every  (>ther  beverage. 
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The  use  of  coffee  was  not  known  uotil  tht  I  Mi  century.  It 
vas  first  cultivated  by  the  Dutch,  who  caiTied  U  from  Mocha 
to  fiatavia,  and  thence  to  Holland.  It  was  originally  brought  in- 
to the  Westiiidies,  in  the  year  1726,  hy  a  Frenchman  named 

The  only  reproductive  principle  of  the  coflee  tree  is  its 
sproQt,  which  is  extremely  dimimitive-  Its  natural  height  is 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet,  hot  by  cultivation  it  attains  a  much 
larger  growth.  For  the  purpose,  howey^,  of  stripping  the  tree 
with  greater  faciKty ,  they  do  not  suffer  it'^ip  this  island,  to  exceed 
six  feet  in  height.  It  is  petiiaps  the  most  beautifid  production 
of  nature.  Its  shape  is  pyramidical,  and  its  leaves  of  a  deep 
green,  lanceolus  and  poluhed.  Its  blossoms  are  white,  and  re« 
semble  those  of  the  jasmine,  the  fragrance  of  which  are  ex- 
quisitely odoriferous.  It  produces  with  amaeing  luxuriance, 
and  one  tree  will  frequently  yield  lOlbs.  of  coffee.  In  the  best 
soil  when  left  to  nature,  it  will  exist  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
and  generally  produces  the  third  year  ufter  h  has  been  planted. 
The  soil  the  best  calculated  for  its  production,  is  a  rich,  open, 
virgin  mould,  frequently  watered  by  rain.  Its  depth  should  be 
about  five  feet,  and  the  climate  cool.  Mountainous  situations, 
therefore,  are  preferable,  as  the  climate  is  there  temperate,  and 
the  soil  rich  and  luxuriant.  This  plant  possesses  much  delica- 
cy, and  will  grow  well  only  where  there  are  no  roots  to  incom- 
mode  or  poison  it.  They  are,  however,  here  in  the  habit  of 
sowing  a  variety  of  vegetables  between  the  coffee  shrubs.  This 
certainly  tends  to  retard  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  and  destroy 
the  luxuriance  of  their  vegetation.  Much  care  is  obsei^ed  in 
priming  the  coffee  shrub,  which)  by  this  attention,  becomes 
mere  beautiful  and  productive  than  in  a  state  of  nature.  Vege« 
tables,  like  animals,  when  they  arrive  quickly  at  maturity,  are 
but  short  lived.  The  coffee  plant,  therefore,  when  cultivated, 
ceases  to  produce  in  a  &w  years  after  it  first  bears.  To  ob- 
viate the  inconvenienco  of  a  ^ure  in  the  crop,  the  planter  judi- 
ciously opens  a  new  piece  of  ground,  in  time  to  prevent  any  loss 
by  the  decay  of  the  old  field;  and  thus  continues  to  preserve  liis 
former  quantum,  without  any  perceptible  diminution.   One  acre 
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of  ground  usually  contains  800  trees,  and  each  tree  yields  from 
from  <me'to  ten  pounds.   Analyzed,  a  pound  of  cofibe  yields^ 
oz. 

6   6   0  of  spirit 

5   3   0  o*f  oil. 

3   4   2  of  caput  mortuum. 
Its  virtue  consists  in  its  oil,  and  is  contudered  by  physicians  as 
healthy. 

The  mode  of  prepaijng  it  for  market  is  simple.  After  the 
coffee  is  taken  ffom  the*^tree,  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sun,  on  an  open  platform,  here  termed  a  barbicue^  for  several 
days.  .When  the  external  coat  has  becomic  perfectly  dry;  it  it 
then  cast  into  a  mill,  called  the  peeling  mill,  which  is  a  small 
circular  cavityt  through  which  a  large  wooden  wheel  passes 
drawn  by  two  mules,  and  sometimes  driven  by  water.  The  ac- 
tion of  this  wheel  on  the  coffee,  loosens  and  removes  the  pulp; 
iJter  this  process  is  terminated,  the  coffee  is  cast  into  another 
mill,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  internal  coat  It  is  then 
thrown  up  in  heaps,  and  prepared  for  exportation. 

BlacknetM^  Jamaica^  Ajirilj 

Dear  W—, 

Since  my  last  I  have  visited  the  parish  of  St.  Ann's  on  the 
north  ude  of  the  island.  My  journey  through  it  was,  from  the 
variety  of  situations  through  which  I  passed,  sometimes  pleasant, 
but  more  frequently  disagreeable.  There  are  but  few  inns  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers,  in  Jamaica;  and  a  person  is  of> 
ten  put  to  a  considerable  inconvenience,  in  consequence  of  their 
scarcity.  This,  Edwards  ascribes  to  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabit 
tants.  And  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  in  this,  they  are  by  no  means 
deficient.  A  gentleman  travelling  through  the  interior  of  the 
island,  when  he  calls  at  a  sugar  or  coffee  plantation,  is  immedi- 
ately accommodated  by  the  proprietor  or  owner,  and  his  wants 
attended  to  with  as  much  assiduity  as  in  the  best  regulated  ta* 
vem.  On  these  plantations  they  live  sumptuously.  The  over- 
aeersi  who  are  permitted  to  make  use  of  every  thing  the  estate 
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fiimisfaes  will  not  be  disposed  to  stint  themtelyes  in  the  goods 
of  life.  During  my  late  excursion,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  see* 
ing  their  mode  of  living,  which  was  much  beyond  what  I  had  an- 
ticipated. At  breakfast,  they  have  coffee  and  tea,  with  bread 
made  of  com  and  wheat,  and  ripe  plantains  sliced  and  fried, 
which  are  extremely  delicious.  Occasionally,  by  way  of  relish, 
they  make  use  of  salt  herrings,  or  shad,  which  they  import  from 
our  country.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  excellent,  as 
they  whocarry  on  this  trade,  are  not  very  particular  in  their  choice. 
I  was  shown,  at  one  of  these  plantations,  a  barrel  of  that  species 
of  fish,  which  we  call  oldwrve^^  as  the  shad  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  importing  from  America.  These,  you  know,  are  fish  which 
are  never  eaten  in  the  United  States,  from  a  supposition  that 
they  contain  a  portion  of  poison,  which  renders  them  dangerous. 
With  these  fish,  they  feed  their  negroes,  who  appear  to  be  very 
fond  of  them,  and  who  seelti  to  prefer  them,  in  consequence  of 
their  size,  even  before  the  herrings.  At  dinner,  which  is  their 
principal  meal,  they  have  every  luxury  the  island  can  furnish. 
Beef,  mutton,  lamb,  and  poultry  are  their  common  dishes.  To 
these  b  joined  every  variety  of  vegetable  with  which  the  island 
abounds.  Instead  of  bread  they  frequently  use  the  yam  and 
plantain,  which  seem  to  make  an  excellent  substitute.  Their 
deserts  are  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  different  fruits 
of  the  island;  oranges,  pine  apples,  &c.  The  desert  is  succeed- 
ed, agreeably  to  the  customs  of  the  towns,  by  wine,  gin,  brandy, 
8tc.  from  which  it  is  but  rare  they  arise  in  a  state  of  sobriety. 

I  could  not  avoid  admiring  as  I  progressed  on  my  journey, 
the  various  beauties  which  nature  has  displayed  in  thi^  little 
island.  Some  of  these  I  have  already  attempted  to  delineate,  but  ' 
in  a  manner  much  short  of  the  original.  No  country  can  fur- 
nish so  fine  a  field,  for  the  display  of  the  painter's  talent.  No 
country  can  unite  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  landscape  so 
harmoniously.  Homer's  fine  description  of  the  plains  of  Mem- 
fihU  may  be  applied  with  propriety  to  the  whole  island: 

Stern  idnter  smiles  on  thtt  propitious  dime. 
The  fields  are  florid^  witli  aaceasting  prime. 
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FW>qith#U««li^foleR^  winds  mekiMiit  Uaw» 
Mould  thft  round  hai^  nor  flake  the  fleeej  snow; 
But  ftom  the  hreezy  deep  the  blett  inhale 
The  fraipwkt  mnrmun  of  the  western  gale. 

Pops. 

Ift  the  pftrisb  of  St.  Mary's,  I  utiderstoody  there  W08  a  vemftrk- 
Me  cascade,  whieh,  as  it  was  Bot  much  ovt  of  my  way,  I  went 
to  visit   It  is  called  the  White  rrrer  cascade.   The  stream  bf 
which  it  is  produced,  after  running  a  course  of  twelre  miles, 
precipitates  itself  in  the  form  of  a  cataract,  with  a  noise  so  pro* 
digious  as  10  be  distinctly  heard  at  a  considerable  diatanee.  The 
fi?er  at  frst  resembles  a  spout  of  wi^er,  emerging  from  beneadi 
a  rock;  but  as  it  descends,  it  enlarges  to  a  beautiful  extent,  and 
tumbles  over  a  gradual  flight  of  steps,  composed  of  a  stidactical 
substance,  and  arranged  in  that  picturesque  order  which  can  be 
^playedottly  by  thc.in'umtable  hand  of  nature.  After  it  has  reach- 
ed the  bottom,  an  elegant  bason  is  formed,  out  of  which  arbe 
two  beautiful  Af<rcam,  with  a  degree  of  taste  and  reguhoity  truly 
admirable.   The  oi>ly  pellucid  stream  touched  by  the  brilliant 
beams  of  the  noon  day  sun,  glitters  as  it  falls,  and  exhibits  a  ra- 
riety  of  tint,  and  exquisite  transparency  that  surpasses  the  pos* 
sibility  of  imitation,  and  the.  most  masterly  powers  of  description* 
From  the  bason,  it  shapes  its  meandering  course  through  the 
^  long  withdrawing  vale,"  and  ultimately  intermingles  with  the 
ocean;  while  the  pensive  gloom  of  the  surrounding  woods,  con* 
trasted  by  the  serenity  of  the  sky  above,  tends  to  form  a  land- 
scape to  which  neither  the  delicate  pencil  of  Lorrain,  nor  the 
savage  da'sh  of  a  Rosa,  could  do  adequate  justice. 

You  know  my  fondness  for  antiquities.  I  have  been  in  quest 
of  the  remnants  of  ancient  times,  ever  since*  my  arrival  in  the 
island;  but  have  not  been  so  successful  as  I  wished.  Several 
images  of  stone,  in  the  form  of  human  beings  have,  I  understand, 
been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Jamaica.  These  appear  to 
have  been  objects  of  worship,  among  the  abar^ncM  of  the  island. 
Their  execution  manifests  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  sculptu- 
ry.  From  the  various  objects  of  art,  discovered  in  the  western 
>  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  Indians  of  that  country  and  those 
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of  Jamaica,  appear  to  have  sprung  from  a  totally  different  ori- 
gb.  No  other  remnants  of  Indian  antiquities  have  yet-  been 
found  in  this  island.  It  certahily  is  not  a  country  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  an  antiquarian.  Every  thing  is  new.  There  are,  however, 
some  remains  of  Spanish  enterprise,  yet  to  be  seen.  These  are 
the  rrnna  of  a  tomi  called  Sexnila  JVueva. 

The  city  was  built  many  years  ^nce,  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Anne.  I  could  discover  scarcely  a  remnant  if 
iu  former  grandeur.  Many  architectural  ornaments,  however, 
have,  I  understand,  been  found  in  this  place,  which  evinced 
some  d#licacy  ^  taste,  and  some  refinement  in  the  knowledge  of 
building.  I  strolled  orpr  scites,  on  which  had  stood^  many  years 
back,  the  sanctuaries  of  bloated  bigotry,  the  mansions  of  insig- 
nificant greatness,  and  the  haUtations  of  infamy  and  prostitution. 
Like  Babylon  and  Jerusalem,  scarcely  a  vestige  remained  to 
mark  the  abodes  of  past  in&my,  or  the  mansions  of  departed 
grandeur.  What  was  once  a  bustling  city  has  now  dwindled 
down  to  a  plantation  of  sugar  cane,  perhaps  more  productive  of 
utility,  than  when  in  the  zenith  of  greatness  or  the  meridian  of. 
commercial  splendor. 

A  few  years  a^  the  ruin3  of  a  castle  and.church  were  still 
to  be  seen,  but  they  have  since  totally  disappeared;  and  nothing 
now  remains  of  this  once  flourishing  city,  but  a  few  old  stones, 
scattered.in  every  direction,  as  only  serving  to  exhibit  the  empti- 
ness of  human  vanity,  and  the  insignificance  of  human  greatness. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  relates,  that  in  his  time,  1 688,  the  church 
was  not  finished.  It  was  20  paces  broad  and  30  long;  there  were 
three  rows  of  pillars  within,  and  over  the  place  where  the  altar 
was  intended  were  some  carvings,  under  the  ends  of  the  arches. 
The  houses  and  foundations  stand  several  miles  along.  Capt. 
Heming  stud  he  sometimes  found  pavements  under  his  canes, 
threef  cet  covered  witU  earth,  several  wells  and  burial  stones 
finely  cut.  There  are  the  beginnings  of  a  great  house  called 
a  monastery;  but  I  suppose  the  house  was  designed  for  the 
governor.  There  were  two  coati^  of  arms  lay  by,  not  set  up,  a 
ducal  one,  and  that  of  a  count,  belonging,  I  suppose,  to  the 
£unily  of  Columbus,  proprietors  of  the  islant).    There  h^d  been 
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raised  a  tower,  part  brick  and  part  hewn  stone,  as  also  several 
battlements  on  it^  and  other  lower  buildings  unfinished.  At  the 
church  lie  aereral  arched  stones  to  complete  it,  which  had  never 
been  put  up^  but  are  lodged  among  the  canes.  The  rows  of  pil- 
lars within  were  for  the  most  part  unomamented.  It  waa 
thought  that  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Europeans  had 
been  cut  off  by  the  IndianSf  and  so  the  church  left  uncompleted. 
When  the  English  took  the  island  the  ruins  of  the  city  were  so 
overgrown  with  wood  that  they  were  all  turned  black.  Nay,  I 
saw  a  mammee,  or  bastard  mammee,  growing  witibin  the  walls 
of  the  tower  so  high,  as  that  it  must  have  been  a  jrery  large  gun 
to  kill  a  bird  on  the  top  of  it)  and  the  trunks  of  many  of  the  trees 
when  felled  from  this  place  to  make  room  for  sugar  canes,  were 
sixty  feet  or  more  in  length.  A  great  many  wells  are  onthia 
ground.  The  west  gate  of  the  church  was  of  very  fine  work, 
and  statids  entire.  It  is  seven  feet  wide,  and  as  high  to  the 
spring  of  the  arch  over  the  door.  In  the  centre  is  our  Saviour's 
head  with  a  crown  of  thorns,  between  two  angles;  on  the  right 
side  is  a  small  round  figure  of  some  saint,  with  a  knife  stuck 
into  his  head,  and  on  the  left  a  Madona,  her  arm  tied  in  three 
places,  after  the  Spanish  fashion.  So  much  for  antiquities. 
Ere  this,  you  must  be  no  doubt  nearly  tired  of  them. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

(Concluded.) 

Nos.  2  and  56,  are  two  portraitt  by  Eckholtz  Lancatter, 
In  viewing  the  works  of  this  artist,  it  is  but  just  to  remark 
that  he  is  self  taught,  and  has  not  long  followed  the  profession 
of  a  portrait  pdnter.  Mr.  Eckholtz,  was  brought  up  to  a  me- 
chanical business,  the  pursuit  of  which  did  not  accord  with 
the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  having  always  had  a  great  propen- 
sity for  painting.  With  little  or  no  knowledge  of  even  the  first 
principles  of  the  art,  he  undertook  the  painting  of  portraits  in 
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oil,  of  a  small  size,  and  at  a  low  price.  The  strength  of  his 
genius,  united  with  great  industry  and  zeal,  enabled  him  with 
considerable  expedition  to  acquire  facility  of  execution,  and  be- 
ing generally  fortunate  in  preserving  the  likeness,  he  very  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  citizens  of  his  native  borough,  and 
has  of  late  been  honoured  by  the  countenance  of  some  very  dis- 
tinguished characters  in  this  city  and  other  parts  of  the  union. 
Mn  Eckholtz  is  extlrmely  fortunate  in  giving  a  faithful  resem- 
blance of  the  persons  he  paints,  and  the  attitude  of  his  figures 
are  not  void  of  ease,  and  the  drawing  is  generally  correct.  He 
is  most  defective  in  the  colouring.  His  pictures  in  the  present 
exhibition  are  rather  cold,  and  have  too  much  of  a  purple  hue. 
From  a  knowledge  of  the  talents,  and  laudable  ambition  of  this 
artist,  we  are  quite  certain,  with  frequent  opportunities  of  view- 
ing and  comparing  the  best  works  of  art,  as  we)i  as  benefiting 
by  the  conversation  of  men  of  experience  in  his  profession,  he 
may  soon  rank  as  a  portrait  painter  of  considerable  eminence. 

Na  ]40,t«  a  portrait  a  gentleman^  a  miniature  ftainttng^by 
W,  Dunlafi^  E^q,  q/*  J^ewyork.  This  picture  possesses  great 
merit.  The  drawing  is  vei*y  correct,  and  the  colouring  and  ef- 
fect of  the  whole  is  good.  The  execution  is  free  and  bold,  at 
the  same  time  soft  and  delicate;  a  style  well  calculated  for  minia- 
ture punting. 

No.  133,  i9  a  FlemUh  village^  by  T.  Bishop,  This  is  a  very 
small  painting  in  enamel^  but  it  possesses  much  sterling  merit. 
We  were  particularly  attracted  by  the  variety  of  character  and 
expression  displayed  ip  so  small  a  space,  and  upon  closely  ex- 
amining with  a  glass  this  little^  but  very  meritorious  production, 
we  were  surprised  to  find  with  what  accuracy  evtvy  part  was 
defined.  We  sincerely  hope  to  see  the  pencil  of  this  artist  em- 
ployed in  subjects  which  are  more  likely  to  attract  public  notice. 

Nos.  126|  127,  and  141,  ar^  viewM  in  St.  PeteVMburg^  by  P. 
Svininj  Etq.  These  views  are  beautifully  executed,  and  are 
certainly  very  superior  to  the  general  productions  of  amateurs. 
From  the  manner  of  finish  and  correctness  of  outline,  we  should 
have  been  inclined  (without  particular  information)  to  have  attri- 
buted them  to  a  professional  artist  of  great  merit. 
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Nos.  150  and  159^  are  a  Bubaian  village  girl  and  a  Russian 
fieasant. 

Nos.  idl  aiid  16!2,arf  a  Bussian  female  peasant  and  a  Russian 
peo^mt^from  the  pencil  of  the  same  amateur.  From  the  great 
Strength  of  character,  as  well  as  fine  execution  of  those  pictures, 
we  should  also  have  taken  them  to  be  the  productions  of  a  pro- 
fessional artist  of  much  experience. 

No.  61,  is  a  picture  representing  Peter  Franciscans  gallant 
action  with  nine  of  Tar le ton's  cavalry^  in  sight  of  the  whole  troop 
of  four  hundred  meii^  by  J.  Worrell  of  Virginia.  This  young 
artist  has  certainly  made  a  very  successful  attempt  to  represent 
this  subject,  (to  do  complete  justice  to  which  would  require 
much  professional  knowledge  and  great  experience.)  The  story 
16  well  told,  and  the  grouping  is  well  managed.  The  figures 
are,  however,  wanting  in  ease,  and  action,  and  the  drawing  is  also 
rude;  but  at  the  same  time  conveys  the  idea,  that  the  artist  con* 
ceived  what  he  was  not  able  to  execute,  and  we  have  every  rea-^ 
son  to  hope  that  with  proper  application,  this  young  painter  will 
soon  be  able  to  produce  in  this  high  and  important  branch  of  the 
arts,  (historical  painting)  something  that  may  prove  of  conse- 
quence in  forming,  what  appears  yet  wanting,  a  national  gallery 
of  the  works  of  American  artists,  consisting  of  subjects  from 
our  own  history. 

No.  10,  is  a  very  interesting  picture  of  fruit  andflowers^  by 
Cornelius  de  Beet,  of  Baltimore.  This  &rtist  has  been  extremely 
fortunate,  in  the  general  arrangement  and  grouping  of  the  va- 
rious articles.  Great  truth,  and  close  attention  to  nature  is  ob'^ 
served  throughout  the  whole,  and  the  individual  subjects  ap-» 
pear  to  be  faitlifully  delineated,  and  the  colouring  is  harmonious 
and  the  effect  striking. 

Nos.  13  and  14,  are  landscape  views  near  Baltimore^  by  the 
same  artist j  and  possess  considerable  merit,  but  he  appears  to 
be  somewhat  deficient  in  giving  decision  and  strength  of  cha- 
racter  to  the  various  objects  represented. 

No.  28.  Flowers  painted  on  glass^  by  J,  Mear.  This  very  in* 

genious  artist  deserves  much  praise,  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  treated  this  subject^  and  the  general  management  of  the  co- 
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lours,  of  which  he  appears  to  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
command;  the  correctness  of  his  manner  is  such«  that  we  think 
he  is  likely  to  hold  a  distinguished  rank  In  this  pleasing  and  in* 
teresting  branch  of  painting* 

ANTiqtJB  SAXOOl^. 

No.  1,  refiresvnte  a  figure  of  agriculture^  with  the  imfilement€ 
of  husbtutdry^  9culfitured  in  woody  deaigned  for  the  Schuylkill 
fiermanent  bridge y  by  W.  Ruah.  This  subject  is  executed  in 
bass  relief,  and  produces  a  very  bold  and  striking  effect,  and 
does  much  credit  to  this  very  meritoiious  and  well  known  artist. 
In  reviewing  the  works  of  this  truly  American  sculptor,  it  is 
but  fair  to  remark,  that  he  has  been  confined  to  a  particular 
branch,  namely,  the  figure  heads  of  ships,  and  other  ornamental 
work  in  naval  architecture,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  has 
been  limited,  both  as  to  time,  and  price.— The  nature  of  such 
ornaments  require  that  they  should  be  executed  in  a  bold  man- 
ner, so  as  to  Appear  with  their  appendages  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  man  in  any  country  has  ever 
surpassed  Mr.  Rush,  in  this  department  of  sculpture.  His 
works  have  travelled  with  American  commerce,  all  over  the 
world,  and  ar^justly  appreciated  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home; 
aod  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  our  decided  opinion, 
that,  if  his  studies  had  been  directed  to  the  higher  branches  of 
his  art,  with  proper  opportunities,  he  would  have  rivalled  the 
most  eminent  sculptors  of  the  present  age.  We  are  much  gru- 
tified  that  Mr.  Rush  begins  to  employ  his  chisel,  on  subjects 
more  durable,  and  more  likely  to  perpetuate  his  fame,  than 
those  he  has  in  general  hitherto  executed. 

No.  3.  BuMt  qf  the  celebrated  Linn^ua. 

No.  3.  Buat  qf  Wm,  Bartram, 

No.  4.  Buat  of  Rev,  Henry  Muhlenburgh, 

No.  53.  Exhortation^  full  figure , 

No*  54.  Praiacy  full  figure. 

No.  55.  Cherubifnf  encircled  by  a  glory y  all aeulfitured  in  woody 
by  W.  Ruahy  in  a  very  masterly  style;  the  three  last  subjects  arc 
intended  as  ornaments  for  a  splendid  organ,  now  buildinig  fpr 
St.  Paul's  churcb  in  this  city. 
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/  Nos.  147  and  148,  are  a  design  and  model  of  an  equestrian 
statue  of  general  Washingtonyin  the  Roman  costume^  intended 
far  the  monument  about  to  be  erected  in  this  city^  by  J.  Eckstine. 
Both  the  design  and  model  possess  much  merit,  and  appear  ge* 
nerally  correct,  and  in  some  parts  spirited  in  the  drawing  and 
action,  except  that  the  horse  is  rather  too  large  in  proportion  to 
the  figure.  We  differ,  however,  with  the  artist,  as  to  the  classic 
propnety  of  introducing  the  Roman  costume  in  an  American 
statue. 

The  military  costume  of  the  present  age,  has  been  preferred 
by  some  of  the  best  painters  and  sculptors,  of  the  last  and  pre- 
sent century;  and  the  number  and  magnitude  of  military  and 
naval  achievements,  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  will  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations,  un* 
pal*alleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  It  is  therefore,  the  business 
of  the  artist  to  contribute  with  his  talents,  to  assist  the  historian 
faithfully  and  chastely  to  record  and  hand  them  down  to  posterity, 
as  they  really  are,  without  the  dress  of  ancient  nations,  whose 
manners  and  customs  were  veiy  different  from  our  own. 

No.  84,  is  a  bass  reliffy  by  the  celebrated  Hubert,  scul/itor, 
a  member  of  the  Academy^  dnd  fiensioner  qf  Lows  XIV.  king  of 
France.  We  have  seldom  seen  any  work  of  art,  that  conveyed 
more  the  idea  of  extreme  patience,  and  perseverance  of  the  ar* 
list,  than  this  faitliful  representation  of  a  great  variety  of  objects, 
but  at  the  same  time,  that  we  admire  the  execution,  we  cannot 
help  expressing  a  regret,  that  the  same  labour  was  not  bestowed 
on  other  materials  less  liable  to  accident  and  injury;  we  have 
taken  a  particular  description  of  this  subject  from  the  catalogue. 
^  This  bass  relief  is  made  out  of  one  piece,  taken  out  of  the 
heart  of  a  root  called  Fillieul,  in  Italy,  was  sculptured  and 
finished  at  Rome,  in  1784.  The  subject  is  a  large  vase,  filled 
with  various  branches  of  flowers,  pleasingly  light;  the  branch  of 
lilac  claims  the  first  attention,  owing  to  the  difficulty  the  artist 
has  had  to  encounter  in  completing  it  without  breakage,  being 
worked  below  as  above.  Two  flies  are  to  be  noticed  perched  on 
the  tulips. 

^<  The  vase  is  of  an  antique  form.  The  front  is  ornamented 
with  the  head  of  Jupiter  of  Olympusy  as  the  ancients  represent 
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him.  On  the  body  of  the  vase  is  rei>re8erited  maternal  tender- 
ness: children  play  near  their  mother,  who  i^ratches  over  the 
youngest  while  sleeping.  Below,  on  ^ne  side,  are  two  small 
places  where  a  vine  is  planted,  covering  the  space  with* its 
foliage.  A  ttnnet  hi^  made  its  nest  in  it)  and  is  occupied  feeding 
its  young.  A  mouse  is  observed  underneath,  sucking  the  shells 
of  the  eggs  thrown  out  of  the  nest,  not  to  incommode  the 
young.  On  the  other  side  is  seen  the  male,  flying  with  an 
insect  for  food.  Below  is  a  snail.  On  the  leaves  is  a  butterfly, 
and  on  the  ground  a  lizard^  in  the  act  of  being  overtaken.  The 
whole  is  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  and  we  dare  aver  that  it  is  not 
exceeded  by  any  production  of  its  kind  in  the  world.'* 

No.  134*  A  box  containing  elegant  Jtgurea  in  waxj  of  a  great 
variety  of  well  knovm  JlowerB  and  fruity  by  a  lady  of  family  and 
fortune  in  Virginia.  We  have  never  seen  any  production  of 
this  kind  so  faithfully  represented.  The  forms  of  the  various 
articles  are  perfectly  correct.  The  colours  are  exquisitely  fiAe. 
All  that  brilliancy,  softness,  and  beautiful  mixture  of  the  infinite 
tints  of  nature  (producing  a  harmony  beyond  the  power  of  art 
to  give)  is  here  more  than  successfully  attemptedi  If  the 
flowers  and  fruit  had  been  judiciously  disposed  in  groups,  they 
would  have  produced  a  more  picturesque  eifectf  but  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  were  arranged  in  the  manner  they 
are,  in  order  to  transport  with  more  safety.  We  understand  this 
box  is  a  present  to  professor  Barton,  who  politely  sent  it  to  the 
annual  exhibition. 

No.  9.  Fvr%t  landing  of  Columbua  in  the  new  worlds  a  draw^ 
ing  in  Indian  ink^  by  J,  J,  Barralett,  In  the  composition  and 
general  management  of  this  interesting  subject,  the  artist  has 
displayed  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  his  art.  The  judicious 
and  pleasing  manner  he  has  disposed  of  so  vast  a  number  of 
figures  into  a  variety  of  groups,  forming  a  whole  together  in 
perfect  harmony,  and  the  elegance,  ease,  and  variety  of  attitudes, 
particularly  attract  our  attention,  and  demand  our  unqualified 
approbation.  The  aerial  perspective  gives  distance  and  extent 
to  this  important  and  truly  Westindian  scene,  and  the  manage* 
mem  of  light  and  shadow  is  well  calculated  to  give  force,  as  well 
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M  delicAcyy  to  the  vbele.  Columbtts  and  hia  followers  are  repre^ 
Mted  in  the  act  of  retumiiig  thanks  to  the  Almighty  Ruler  of 
the  OBlTerse^  for  his  protecting  Providence  hi  conducting  them 
through  all  the  perils  and  dangers  of  a  long,  tedious,  and  uncer- 
taia  Tosrage.  The  natives  are  represented  viewing  with  ad- 
miradon  and  astonishment  b^gs  which  they  considered  more 
than  morul.  The  kneeling  attitudes  of  the  Spaniards  produce, 
however,  in  the  principal  group,  a  kind  of  monotony,  which  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  artist  altogether  to  prevent,  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  there  is  too  much  sameness  in  the  eoun« 
tenances  and  expression  of  the  principal  figures.  In  judging 
impartially  we  must  allow  that  this  observation  is  partly  correct^ 
but  it  must  also  be  allowed,  in  defence  of  the  artist,  that  he  has 
represented  them  ih  a  fervid  act  of  devotion,  mixed  with  the 
pleasing,  ideas  of  their  escape  from  dangers,  combined  with  a 
prospect  of  being  soon  able  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  their 
hazardous  enterprise.  The  companions  of  Columbus  are  said 
to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  young  gentlemen,  of  the  first  fami* 
lies  in  Spain;  consequently  the  artist  has  not  thought  fit  to  run 
the  risk  of  giving  too  much  appearance  of  age,  which  must 
have  been  the  case,  had  he  attempted  a  much  greater  variety  of 
character.  It  is,  however,  our  candid  opinion  that  the  express 
•sion  of  the  whole  can  be  much  improved,  and  we  are  certain 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  artist  who  has  undertaken  the 
engraving  of  this  subject,  to  attend  to  every  particular  that  may 
promote  its  improvement.  In  concluding  our  observations  on 
this  beautiful  drawing,  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  say,  that  it 
is  not  only  our  own,  but  a  general,  opinion,  that  this  production 
holds  a  very  distinguished  rank  as  an  historical  composition,  and 
will  bear  a  fair  comparison  with  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
artists  in  any  country. 

Noa.  49  and  50,  are  two  fiortraits  in  crayons^  by  D,  A,  Volfh 
zan.  These  drawings  are  extremely  high  finished,  and' exhibit 
equal  proofs  that  this  artist  possesses  great  patience  and  indus^ 
try,  as  well  as  classical  knowledge  of  his  art. 

No.  14,  M  a  fier^fiective  view  of  the  new  maaonic  Mall  in  Ches* 
7tut'9treety  by  William  Strickland^  the  architect.    This  subject  is 
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faithfully  represented,  and  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance; 
it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver  for  the  purpose  of  publi* 
cation. 

Nos.  34,  59  and  60^  are  architecturak  de^ignsj  by  R.  MUU. 
Those  designs  possess  much  merit,  and  would  appear  to  more 
advantage  if  they  were  not  shadowed  with  so  heavy  a  hand. 

No.  142,  is  a  fiortrait  of  the  late  Hllliam  Smithy  D,  D,  btf 
Edvnn,  This  engraving  is  a  faithful  copy  from  a  very  excellent 
picture  by  Stuart.  It  is  engraved  in  the  dot  style,  and  in  a  very 
masterly  manner. 

No.  \\7y  four  engravings  from  Thomson* s  Seasons^  6y 
J,  Law  on.  These  engravings  are  finished  in  a  style  that  will 
bear  comparing  with  the  best  works  of  foreign  artists,  and  af- 
fords ample  proof,  that  this  gentleman  possesses  an  e^ttensive 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  united  with  fiatience  and  induMtry^ 
(two  great  requisites)  and  both  necessary  to  form  a  good  en- 
graver. 

No.  30.  Shelric  and 'Venveloy  from  Osaian^  engraved  on  vfoody 
by  J.  Anderson  of  JVewyork,  We  have  at  all  times  been  de- 
lii^hted  on  viewing  the  works  of  this  excellent,  useful,  and  unas- 
suming artbt.  Engravings  on  wood,  when  finely  executed,  are 
•f  great  importance,  as  they  are  printed  with  the  lett£r-press, 
take  off  a  large  number  of  impressions,  and  are  afforded  at  a 
low  price;  but  the  talents  and  skill  necessary  in  this  truly  useful 
branch  of  the  arts,  is  not  perhaps  at  present  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated. 

Nos.  27  and  51,  are  engravings  on  Vfood  by  W,  Mason^  and 
executed  in  a  style  that  do.es  much  credit  to  this  rising  and  vexy 
ingenious  artist. 

No.  45.  View  on  the  Adige:  a  piece  in  needle  work  in  imita* 
tion  of  engraving  in  the  line  manner^  by  Mrs,  Rddowes.  This 
lady  deserves  much  credit  for  the  exquisite  manner  in  which 
she  has  managed  the  whole  of  this  very  interesting  subject  It 
is  wprked  on  white  satin  with  black  silk,  the  threads  of  which 
appear  |i^  the  lines  of  engraving,  and  produces  a  very  natural 
and  pleasing  effect. 

No.  28,  Carolina  Parrot,  needle^workj  by  a  young  lady.  This, 
u  also  a  very  excellent  production,  and  islbithfuUy  copied  from 
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a  subject  in  the  American  Ornitiiology.  It  is  worked  on^  white 
satin,  with  different  coloured  silk,  and  has  a  very  soft  and  beau^ 
tiful  effect. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  paintings  and  drawings  by  other 
artists  and  amateurs,  and  a  variety  of  subjects,  that  our  time  and 
the  close  of  the  exhibition  would  not  permit  us  particularly  to 
notice. 

In  reviewing  with  attention  the  second  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  society  of  artists,  t/iia  important  fact  is  fully  and  satis- 
factorily established)  that  there  are  in  every  department  of  the 
fine  arts,  specimens  of  excellence  exhibited  by  our  infiuit  insti- 
tution, that  will  bear  a  fair  comparison  with  those  of  the  old 
establishments  in  Europe,  that  have  been  reared  by  the  munifi-^ 
cence  of  sovereigns,  and  now  continue  to  flourish  under  the  fos- 
tering sunshine  of  royal  and  zmficrial  patronage. 

It  must  be  extremely  gratifying  to  the  patriotic  lovers  of  the 
fine  arts,  to  see  a  young  institution,  (consisting  of  artists  and 
amateurs  of  our  own  country)  founded  on  the  most  liberal  prin- 
ciples, BUfifiorted  and  cherished  by  an  enlightened  public.  The 
establishment  of  periodical  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  art,  on 
a  solid  and  permanent  foundation,  connected  with  a  system  of 
schools  for  teaching  the  various  branches  of  the  fine  arts  on  the 
most  approved  and  simple  principles,  are  certainly  most  desira- 
ble objects.  Experience  has  proved,  that  these  objects  are  at- 
tainable, and  it  only  requires  union  of  talents,  zeal  and  industry, 
to  insure  complete  success.  Before  these,  Quackery^  Prejudice^ 
and  Error  must  soon  vanish,  and  give  place  to  Truths  GeniuSf 
and  Wiadom,  In  offering  the  foregoing  remarks  and  observa* 
tions,  on  the  various  articles  in  the  second  annual  exhibition, 
I  can  only  say  that  they  proceeded  from  no  other  motives  than 
those  of  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  a  chaste 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  our  country. 

The  articles  noticed  in  this  review  have  been  seen  and  exa- 
mined by  upwards  of  ten  thousand  persons,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  have  doubtless  fbrpied  opinions  of  their  own,  and  it  is 
not  unfair  to  presume,  that  in  matters  of  taste,  the  majority  of 
polish^  society,  must  generally  be  cvrrect  in  their  judgment. 

Fhiladelfihia^June  18,  1812.  O.  M. 
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EPISTOLARY.— FOB  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

The  foQoving  curious  letters,  irhich  relate  to  an  iateretting  period  of  our  Us- 
tory,  and  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  who  have  riaited  the  United 
States,  have  been  read  with  great  pleasore.  We  are  indeed  anxious  to  preserve 
an  the  memorials  in  oar  power  of  that  singular  character,  Mr.  Whitfield,  and 
shall  be  gratified  bj  receiving  any  authentic  communications  respecting  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct  during  his  residence  in  tlus  countvgr. 

J^eoT  WUHamsburgh^  in  Virginia^  Afiril  12,  1747. 

3fT  DSAH  MR.  R. 

Bt  the  providence  of  a  good  and  gracious  God,  we  came 
hither  on  Thursday  last,  in  little  more  than  a  fourteennight 
from  Charleston.  God  has  given  us  a  pleasant  winter,  and  done 
fresh  wonders  for  his  poor  unworthy  creature.  I  believe  the 
inclosed  is  from  Mr.  Smith.  I  purpose  coming  on  this  week, 
but  do  not  expect  to  be  at  Philadelphia  till  June*  I  hope  all 
dear  friends  are  well,  and  that  their  souls  prosper.  You  will 
acquaint  them  where  we  are,  and  that  we  salute  them  most  cor- 
dially. If  captain  Grant  be  arrived,  pray  give  my  love  to  him. 
He  can  acquaint  you  with  many  particulars  which  time  will  not 
permit  me  now  to  mention.  Men  in  power  here  seem  to  be 
alarmed;  but  truth  is  great,  and  will  /irevail.  I  am  to  preach 
thb  morning.  Oh!  that  the  Redeemer  may  send  forth  his 
light  and  ■  anew  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  of  the 

earth.  Want  of  time  forbids  my  enlarging.  I  would,  however, 
acquaint  you  that  I  wrote  an  answer  to  your  last  letter,  but  tore 
k;  for  I  considered  you  was  sleepy  when  you  wrote,  and  that  I 
had  best  come  and  see  how  you  thought  when  you  was  awake. 
Verbum  sapienti  sat  est.  You  will  remember  us  in  a  particular 
manner  to  your  wife,  mother,  Mr.  Smith,  Bronson,  Hockly, 
Bradford,  Boudinot,  Hazard,  Tennent.  &c.  &c.  &c.  Hoping  to 
9ieet  you  grown  in  grace,  and  thirsting  after  the  holiness  of 
Jesus  Christ,  t  subscribe  myself 

Your's  most  affectionately  in  Him, 

G.  W. 

% 
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TO  J.  R.  E8<1.  PHIL  A  DELPHI  A. 

DEAR  SIR| 

As  you  were  pleased  to  open  a  correspondence  vrith  me  upon 
the  agreeable  subject  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  Kind  reception  among 
you,  I  think  it  the  least  I  can  do,  by  way  of  retaliation,  to  gire 
you  a  brief  historical  relation  of  the  manner  of  his  entertain- 
ment among  us;  to  which  I  now  proceed,  without  further  cere- 
mony. 

His  excellent  parts,  his  masterly  address,  fine  elocution,  and 
commanding  gesture;  his  admirable  talent  in  opening  the  scrip- 
tures, and  enforcing  the  most  weighty  subjects  upon  the  con- 
science; his  polite  and  serious  behaviour,  his  unaffected  and 
superior  piety,  his  prudence,  humility,  and  catholic  spirit,  are 
things  which  carry  too  many  charms  not  to  silence  and  disarm 
pt*ejudice  itself. 

By  these  qualifications  of  the  orator,  the  divine,  and  the 
Christian  he  has  not  only  fixed  himself  deeper  in  the  affections 
of  his  fortner  friends,  but  increased  the  number  of  them 
wherever  he  has  preached,  and  made  his  way  into  the  hearts  of 
several,  who,  till  this  visit,  had  said  all  the  severe  things  against 
him,  that  enmity  itself  seemed  capable  of. 

If  any  think  I  rhetoricate,  and  write  without  that  regard  to 
truth  which  becomes  one  who  is  relating  matters  of  feet,  they 
may  possibly  have  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  me,  when  I 
mention  the  generous  things  which  have  been  done  here  for  him. 

Sensible  of  the  weight  he  must  feel  upon  his  spirits  every 
time  he  reflects  upon  the  debts  he  had  contracted  for  the 
orphan-house,  the  motion  was  no  sooner  started  by  some  parti- 
cular gentlemen,  but  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  and  in  a  very 
short  time,  we  subscribed  and  gave  him  much  above  two  hun- 
dred pounds  steHing,  to  be  disposed  of  at  pleasure,  without 
rendering  an  account  to  any  body. 

This  unexpected  generosity  has  encouraged  him  to  pur- 
chase a  good  plantation  in  Carolina,  and  tp  settle  it  with  a  suffi- 
dent  number  of  negroes,  as  a  continual  source  of  supplies  to 
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the  orphan-house — a  scheme  we  are  all  of  us  pleased  with,  even 
they  who  were  not  so  well  affected  to  that  house  itself>  because 
we  hope  it  will,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  tie  him  faster  to 
America,  and  give  us  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  man,  we  so 
much  esteem,  the  oftener* 

He  is  now  busy  upon  this  affair,  and  I  hope  will  finish  it 
before  he  proceeds  to  the  northern  settlement,  in  his  way  to 
you,  which  may  be  about  the  middle  of  this  month. 

I  think  we  haye  herein  set  a  laudable  example  to  his  friends 
in  other  parts— an  example  we  should  not  have  been  guilty  of^ 
were  we  not  firmly  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions; 
and  these  things  are  so  universally  known  in  this  town,  that  you 
have  (ree  leave  to  publish  them,  and  to  affix  the  name  o^ 

Dear  sir, 
Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

JosiAH  Smith. 

CharlcMtottj  S,  Carolina^ 
dfarch  2,  1746-7. 

THE  FINB  ARTS.-^FOS  THE  FORT  TOIAO. 

Their  various  uses  meaner  toils  commend. 
And  Commerce  finds  in  every  want  a  friend) 
Like  plants  of  bold  and  vigorous  growth,  they  bear 
Spontaneous  fruit,  and  t  jl  but  roofn  and  au; 
But  Arts,  a  tribe  of  sensitives,  demand 
A  hot-house  culture,  and  a  kinder  hand;. 
A  TASTK  to  cherish  every  opening  charm, 
A  shade  to  shelter,  and  a  sun  to  warm. 

LIFE  OF  DOMINICHINO. 

DoMiKicHiNO  Zampibrri  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  the  year 
1581.  Early  in  life  he  was  put  under  the  care  o^  Daniel  Cal- 
vert. His  diligence  was  discovered  to  be  unintermittent,  and 
his  industry  unabatlng.  Notwithstanding  this  his  proficiency 
was  very  slow,  and  scarcely  perceptible.  His  fellow-disciples, 
beholding  his  incessant  labours  and  tardy  progress^  drew  unfiai* 
vourable  conclusions,  and  formed  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of 
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his  talents.  Dominichino  appears  to  have  been  undaunted  by 
difficulties,  unmoved  by  the  taunts  and  reproaches  of  his  fellow- 
pupils,  and  to  have  redoubled  his  diligence. 

At  length  he  quitted  the  school  of  Calvert  for  the  academy 
of  the  Carracci.  He  now  enjoyed  the  society  of  3roung  artists 
distinguished  by  their  genius — such  as  Aibano,  Guido,  and  Va- 
Sari.  They  caught  the  precepts,  and  imitated  the  works  of  their 
masters  with  incredible  facility  and  despatch,  while  this  unfor- 
tunate artist  was  doomed  to  plod  with  the  same  slow  and  labo- 
rious industry  as  he  had  formerly  done.  His  fellow-pupils  called 
him  the  ox,inalluuon  to  the  patient  industry,  and  perhaps  to  the 
stupidity,  of  that  animal.  Annibal  Carracci  was  not  disposed 
to  join  in  the  mirth  of  his  disciples.  He  declared  that  this  ox 
would,  in  time,  by  dint  of  labour,  make  his  ground  fruitful. 

Dominichino  observed  more  punctiliously  than  all  the  rest 
the  precepts  of  the  Carracci,  and  aimed,  with  his  wonted  in- 
dustry, to  unite  the  expression  of  Raphael,  the  vigour  of  Annibal, 
and  the  colouring  of  Ludoico.  Fuseli,  who  states  this  fact,  fur* 
ther  adds,  that  this  artist,  in  attempting  to  unite  the  excellencies 
of  each  of  these  masters,  fell  short  of  all.  Great  and  deservedly 
respected  as  this  learned  author  is,  his  opinion  is  not  perhaps 
here  entitled  to  entire  and  implicit  reverence.  He  is  violently 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Carracci  school,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  circumstance  blinded  his  better  judgment. 

From  the  school  of  the  Carracci,  Dominichino  passed  to  Bo- 
logna, where  he  was  doomed  to  encounter  poverty  and  persecu- 
tion from  the  jealousy  of  rival  painters.  There  is  amongst  men 
of  genius  a  spirit  of  competition  that  often  embitters  their  days, 
and  of  such  merciless  persecution  was  Dominichino  the  object. 
On  his  side  there  was  a  sensibility  peculiarly  alive  and  sore 
under  the  pressure  of  such  assaults.  He  beheld  the  most  beau- 
tiful forms  of  his  pencil  slandered  and  belied  by  his  brother 
artists.  Whenever  envy  itself  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  wonderful  power  of  his  execution,  it  was  maintained  that 
this  was  the  mere  plagiarism  of  his  pencil;  and  thus  were  the 
honours  reserved  by  justice  for  his  brow  rudely  torn  away,  and 
spontdneousiy  delivered  to  another.  His  extreme  sensibility  ou 
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this  point  may  be  ascertained  by  those  who  will  recall  to  their 
minds  the  great  pain  and  labour  by  which  he  rose  to  eim« 
nence.  Nothing  daunted  his  intrepidity;  he  still  patiently  laboured 
io  his  favourite  pursuit. 

Altonai  his  fellow-pupil,  visited  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  smiles 
and  patronage  of  the  great.  As  soon  as  the  rays  of  fortune 
had  begun  to  glimmer  on  his  head,  and  long  before  that  steady 
sunshine  broke  out  that  brightened  on  his  future  days,  he  re- 
membered with  kindness  the  fate  of  this  poor,  patient,  suffering, 
but  invincible  artist  We  have  already  seen  the  effects  of  that 
friendship,  that  Dominichino  was  invited  to  Rome,  and  lived  for 
two  years  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Altona.  His  talents 
now  burst  forth  with  a  blaze  that  illuminated  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  has  preserved  its  meridian  to  ours. 

There  is  a  painting  of  Dominichino  in  the  Palazzo  della 
Torre,  representing  our  crucified  Saviour  on  the  knees  of  his 
mother,  surrounded  by  Mary  Magdalene  and  some  of  his  disci- 
ples. It  was  the  peculiar  province  of  this  artist  to  express 
strong  and  powerful  passions  with  uncommon  energy;  and  he 
generally  selected  subjects  that  allowed  such  license.  In  the 
present  instance  the  maternal  grief  is  made  essentially  to  vary 
from  the  sorrow  of  the  surrounding  disciples.  The  head  of  the 
Magdalene  is  also  eminently  conspicuous.  In  her  fine  counte« 
nance  grief  and  gratitude  seem  associated,  in  the  liveliest  man- 
ner, while  the  sorrows  of  the  disciples  are  mingled  with  maili- 
fest  alarm.  Strongly  as  such  sacred  and  awful  subjects  admit 
of  delineation,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  pencils  of  the 
great  masters  had  left  them  untouched.  A  dead  body  is  not  an 
affecting,  but  a  shocking  spectacle,  and  it  forms  a  disagreeable 
sensation  when  the  Saviour  of  the  universe  is  so  presented  to 
our  eyes.  Even  when  the  best  painters  represent  the  resurrec- 
tion of  that  glorious  personage,  they  bring  to  the  view  a  mingled 
body.  This  has  a  strong  tendency  to  impair  the  joy  we  feel  at 
the  accomplishment  of  that  stupendous  miracle.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  divine  record  to  warrant  this  but  one  fact,  and  this 
might  have  been  supematurally  assumed,  to  convince  the  incre*" 
duUty  of  T'homas.  When  that  august  ch^acter,  after  bis  resur- 
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tecdoni  sat  at  the  table  at  meat  with  his  disciples  at  Imaus,  it 
is  fair  to  infer  that  the  prints  of  the  nails  in  his  hai^s  were  not 
visible,  as  they  would  have  known  and  recognised  him  if  they 
were;  he  gave  other  evidence  of  his  divinity,  and  that  was  his 
supematural  evanescence.  . 

There  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Agnes,  at  Bologna,  an  altar- 
piece  by  Dominichino,  and  the  subject  is  the  martyrdom  of  that 
sjdnt.  The  countenance  of  the  dying  sufiFerer  forcibly  expresses 
the  contending  passions  of  hope  and  fear.  Amidst  all  the  tor* 
ments  she  endures  thei*e  is  an  eye  of  anticipating  triumph  and 
joy,  and  receding  life  expires  in  the  sparkles  of  hope.  Three 
female  figures,  on  the  right  of  the  sufferer,  present  us  with  fea- 
tures full  of  sorrow  and  admiration.  Their  attitudes  blend,  in 
a  wonderful  manner,  strong  expression  with  the  most  entire 
freedom  and  grace.  The  painter  excites  powerful  compassion, 
and  sedulously  avoids  the  point  where  it  is  bounded  by  disgust. 
This  noble  painting  now  partakes  too  much  of  a  greenish  hue, 
by  which  the  shades  appear  too  dark,  a  defect  that  has  been 
generally  imputed  to  the  ravages  of  time. 

Dominichino  was  not  suffered  by  the  spirit  of  envy  to  enjoy 
in  quiet  his  reputation  at  Rome.  The  same  slanders  that 
.haunted  his  repose  at  Bologna  followed  him  to  Italy.  When- 
ever his  patient  and  per«»evering  industry  claimed,  as  their 
reward,  the  admiration  of  artists,  they  immediately  denied  him 
that  homage,  and  attributed  to  plagiarism  still  the.  proudest 
efforts  of  his  pencil.  Disgusted  with  such  reception,  and  Mck- 
cning  at  the  thought  of  contributing  to  the  glory  of  every  other 
artist  except  himself,  by  the  success  of  his  exertions,  he  formed 
the  deliberate  determination  to  quit  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  to 
return  to  Bologna.  Having  imparted  his  design  ^o  his  friend, 
.  the  priest  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome  of  the  Charity,  he  dis- 
suaded  him  from  his  purpose,  and,  at  his  insUgation,  he  under- 
took the  grand  alts^r-piece,  and  chose  for  his  subject  the  com- 
munion of  St.  Jerome. 

Dominichino  was  moreover  illustrious  in  landscape.  The 
forms  of  his  trees  partook  of  nature  itself.  There  was  that 
^aceful  and  gay  irregularity  that  can  never  be  acquired,  but  by- 
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a  freedom  of  the  pencil  equally  judicious  and  bold.  Servilo 
imitation  here,  however  fiEUthfully  executed,  impaits  an  air  of 
constraint  and  monotony  to  the  landscape,  from  which  the 
pencil  of  this  artist  was  utterly  exempt.  His  various  objects, 
bis  streams,  his  broken  founds,  his  rocks,  and  herbage,,  were 
grouped  together  with  such  felicitous,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
with  such  apparent,  negligence,  as  almost  to  persuade  us  they 
had  been  the  frequent  haunts  of  his  early  years.  General^nature 
was  his  particular  study  in  landscape.  This  enabled  him  to 
throw  together  a  group  of  objects  to  which  the  bosoms  of  all 
were  congenial  and  allied.  The  eye  was  ^uniliar  with  the  no- 
velty, because  it  recognised  the  broad  outline,  and  the  minuter 
strokes  are  always  abundant  in  diversity. 

Dominichino,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  although  he  for- 
cibly delineated  strong  pasuons,  and  in  a  manner  little  inferior 
to  Raphael  himself,  yet  his  figures  were  stiff,  and  his  pencil 
heavy.  This  defect  probably  arose  from  the  extreme  tardinesft 
and  labour  it  required  to  develop  his  powers,  and  to  put  his 
full  genius  to  the  test.  But  no  defect  did  this  paragon  <^  in- 
dustry despair  of  amending.  Having  once  been  m^de  sensible 
of  his  error,  he  applied  himself,  with  his  wonted  labour,  to  its 
removal,  and  finally  completely  succeeded  in  his  object.  With- 
out at  all  abating  the  natural  energy  of  his  pencil,  he  imparted 
to  his  forms  the  freedom  and  grace  of  his  masters.  He  was 
eminent  in  architecture,  and  was  employed  by  the  pontiff  Gre- 
gory V.  to  build  the  Apostolical  palace,  which  he  executed,  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  master*  De  Piles  sturdily  pro- 
nounces this  great  artist  to  have  been  destitute  of  genius,  while, 
in  the  same  breath,  he  admits  that  he  was  equal  to  the  Carracci, 
Pou8sin,and  Da  Vinci  in  expression,  and  superior  to  all  in  exe- 
cution. One  is  almost  led  to  imagine  that  an  author  sometimes 
utters  such  paradoxes  to  contradict  himself,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  Ids  antagonist  that  trouble.  If  a  man  without  genius  is 
capable  of  doing  all,  and  more,  than  a  man  with  genius  can  do, 
that  best  gift  of  heaven  had  better  have  been  denied  altogether. 
It  was  admitted  that  this  artist  always  conceived  forcibly  and 
strong;  but  not  rapidly:  his  genius  was  a  pure,  vigorous,  and 
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ethereal  fire,  that  was  compelled  to  warm  materials  by  nature 
cold,  slttggishy  and  inert.  Animal  organization,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  this  evident  disparity  between  the  mind  and  the 
body.  There  must  have  been  a  strong  vital  principle  within 
that  could  stimulate  to  such  incessant  labour,  and  prompt  to 
encounter  and  overcome  such  formidable  embarrassments.  All 
this  labour  was  attended  with  this  benefit— the  artist  was  made 
fully  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  own  powers,  and  industry 
became  a  habit. 

His  character,  in  private  life,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
united  to  any  of  those  defects  so  often  found  in  the  community 
of  great  talents.  He  was  hospitable,  mild,  unassuming,  and,  in 
the  company  of  strangers,  somewhat  cold  and  reserved.  Amidst 
the  friends  whom  he  cherished  this  reserve  entirely  vanished, 
and  he  was  frank,  cordial,  and  communicative.  His  great  piece, 
represented  by  the  annexed  drawing,  the  communion  of  St. 
Jerome,  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  master-pieces  of 
the  pencil.  It  has  been  ranked  with  the  transfiguration  by  Ra- 
phael, and  the  descent  from  the  cross  by  Daniel  De  Volterra. 
The  aged  saint,  while  in  the  act  of  expiring,  was  carried  to  the 
church  of  St.  Bethlehem,  to  receive  the  mystic  tokens  of  his 
faith,  and  assurance  of  salvation.  Every  figure  in  this  group  is 
highly  interesting,  and  especially  the  features  of  the  dying  man. 
Unable  to  stand,  be  sinks  upon  his  knees,  and,  conscious  that 
life  is  just  glimmering  in  the  socket,  seems  to  demand  the 
mystic  symbols  of  his  faith  with  a  holy  violence,  as  if  anxious 
to  dedicate  the  last  act  of  existence  to  the  service  of  his  Re- 
deemer. All  the  surrounding  group  are  variously  affected— 
one  sheds  tears  of  sorrow,  and  others  are  struck  with  astonish- 
ment  at  the  piety  of  the  sadnt.  Angels  are  seen  above,  witness- 
ing with  delight  the  triuhiph  of  the  christian  over  death,  and  at 
the  same  time  indicating  that  the  reward  of  such  piety  is  near. 
Truth  and  energy  of  expression  are  united  in  the  group.  For 
this  noble  picture  the  artist  received  but  fifty  crowns.  It  wi^ 
formerly  the  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St.  Jerome  de  la  Ghav 
rit^,  at  Rome,  and  is  now  added  to  the  spoils  of  the  Louvre. 
But  envy  still  followed  Dominichino  like  his  shadow.   It  was 
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meDtioned  that  this  masterpiece  of  his  pencil  was  stolen  from 
Augustino  Carracci.  While  he  was  a  disciple  in  that  academy 
Domlnichino  imitated  this  master,  and  thb  circumstance  pro« 
bably  gave  an  imposing  currency  to  the  tale.  Engravings  were 
taken  from  a  painting  of  Augustino,  which  th^  communion  of 
St.  Jerome  was  thought  to  resemble.  Those  who  looked  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy,  and  grudgingly  paid  the  homage  due  to 
genius,  exulted  in  an  opportunity  to  withhold  their  reverence. 
They  could  discover  resemblances  in  things  unlike;  they  could 
transform  an  original  into  a  copy;~in  short,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  rendering  to  each  artist  impartial  justice,  they  could 
immolate  genius  on  the  altar  of  envy.  Both  of  these  paintings 
now  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Louvre:  they  are  placed  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other,  and  the  slanders  that,  during  the  life  of 
Dominichino,  embittered  his  felicity,  are  now,  by  a  singular  re- 
verse of  fortune,  when  dead,  made  subservient  to  his  glory. 
This  admired  artist  died  in  1641,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 

We  ihall  elose  this  aeccmnt  of  the  Lombard  school  vith  the  life  of  an  artiit» 
who,  though  a  Florentine  hj  birth,  and  for  that  reason  regarded  as  of  the  Flo- 
rentine school,  is  diaraeterized  by  so  many  resemblances  to  the  disciples  of  the 
Carracci,  that  he  may  find  an  appropriate  place  among  the  Lombard  painters. 
We  are  the  more  content  to  make  this  inroad  npon  the  Carracci  school,  nnoe  it 
aficnrds  the  only  opportunity  vithin  our  reach  of  introducing  an  artist  of  whose 
association  any  class  of  painters  might  boast 

LIFE  OF  CARLO  DOLCI. 

Carlp  Dolci  was  bom  in  the  year  1616,  and  was  put,  while 
very  young,  under  the  care  of  a  celebrated  painter,  by  the  name 
of  Jacobo  Vignali.  His  earliest  performances  justified  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations  of  his  friends;  for,  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years  only,  he  painted  a  whole  figure  of  St.  John.  This  was 
triumphantly  produced  as  a  proof  of  his  genius;  it  underwent 
the  most  rigid  examination,  and  received  the  most  decided 
applause  from  critics  and  connoisseurs.  The  young  painter, 
encouraged  by  such  signal  success,  executed  a  portrait  of  his 
mother  with  uncommon  care,  and  became  again  a  candidate  for 
public  favour.  This  piece  was  rewarded  with  the  most  flatter- 
ing encomiums,  and  his  name  was  immediately  enrolled  in  the 
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first  rank  of  artists.  The  fame  of  the  young^  painter  was  bla- 
zoned abroad  throughout  Florence,  and  other  cities  of  Italy. 

These  favourable  reports  obtained  him  the  most  amp{e  pa- 
tronage: all  his  admirers  were  anxiouft  to  obtain  some  memorial 
of  bis  geiuusf  and  with  that  view  they  advised  him  to  give  hb 
undivided  attention  to  portraiture.  Carlo  saw  how  easily  this 
prepossession  might  advance,  not  only  his  fame,  but  his  fortune 
also,  and  followed  this  friendly  advice.  At  this  time,  he  was 
pressed  by  a  variety  of  applications,  and,  anxious  to  satisfy  all 
demands,  he  laboured  with  incessant  perseverance.  Nothing 
wi^s  now  wanting  to  a  consummation  of  his  wishes,  but  a  just 
estimation  of  hia  own  talents.  Had  he  possessed  more  hardi- 
hood of  hand,  a  more  bold  and  intrepid  pencil,  not  only  his  for- 
tune, but  his  fame  would  have  been  improved.  His  constant 
apprehension  that  every  piece  of  his  workmanship,  however 
much  admired  and  applauded,  was  not  worthy  of  his  pencil, 
induced  him  to  touch  and  retouch  so  often,  that  he  injured  the 
freedom  and  spirit^of  his  execution.  On  every  examination,  he 
beheld  something- that  required  alteration,  and  even,  at  last,  his 
labours  were  reluctantly  dismissed;  they  were  extorted  by  the 
importunities  of  his  patrons,  and  never  yielded  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  artist.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  he 
was  visited  by  Lucca  Giordano,  a  painter  more  distinguished  for 
the  rapidity,  than  for  the  elegance,  of  his  workmanship.  He 
smiled  at  the  laborious  diligence  of  Carlo,  and  boasted  of  his 
own  facility  of  execution.  Carlo  was  so  sensibly  affected  and 
mortified  by  the  contrast,  that  he  narrowly  escaped  insanity. 
Recovering  from  the  shock,  he  formed  the  determination  of 
abandoning  portraiture  altogether,  and  of  devoting  himself  ex- 
clusively to  sacred  subjects.  He  still  thought  that  the  hoMtc 
with  which  he  had  executed  his  former  works,  had  injured  his 
character,  and  that  nothing  but  leisure  was  wanting  to  the  con- 
summation of  his  fame.  Having  now  become  master,  not  only 
of  his  time,  but  of  the  subject,  a  privilege  that  portraiture  denied 
him,  he  was  flattered  by  the  thought  that  he  was  paindng  to 
please  himself,  and,  when  this  was  don6,  he  was  confident  of 
obtaining  the  approbation  of  others. 
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Full  of  these  ideas,  he  sat  down  to  his  work,  and  his  pencil 
crept  leisurely  orer  his  canvass.  Unhappily,  he  was  now  em« 
barrassed  with  difficulties  he  was  not  prepared  to  encounter. 
Where  he  had  no  other  criterion  than  his  own  judgment  to  con- 
sult, he  was  more  remote  than  ever  from  the  standard;  every 
new  grace  and  beauty  served  only  to  convince  him  that  the  work 
was  capable  of  being  made  much  more  graceful  and  more  beau* 
tifoi,  and  he  sat  down  again  to  the  task  of  retouching. 

Thus  did  Carlo,  by  relinquishing  portraiture  for  sacred  sub- 
jects, allow  himself  leisure,  not  to  improve  his  pencil,  but  to 
multiply  his  miseries,  and  to  redouble  his  apprehensions  of  mis- 
carriage. 

He  painted  for  the  palazzo  Corsini,  at  Florence,  a  half  figure 
St  Sebastian,  of  the  natural  size.  The  design  is  stated  to 
be  uncommonly  correct,  and  the  colouring  exquisitely  beautiful. 
The  palazzo  Ricardi  is  ornamented  with  a  scripture-piece  from 
the  l^d  of  this  artist  The  subject  represents  the  half  figures 
of  the  four  evangelists,  large  as  life.  This  has  been  denomi- 
nated one  of  the  masterpieces  of  this  artist,  because  it  is  free 
from  that  exquisite  finishing,  so  discernible  in  all  his  other 
works.  The  painter  held  it,  from  this  very  cause,  in  light  esti- 
mation himself,  and  censured  it  in  the  same  degree,  and  for 
the  same  cause,  as  the  public  applauded.  The  most  admired  of 
all  his  worica  are  his  St  Matthew  and  St  John,  the  latter  of 
which  is  said  to  exceed  all  praise,  and  is  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  its  excellence  of  design  and  force  of  execution.  Thb  artist 
died  in  the  year  1 686,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

We  conceive  that  the  general  defect  of  his  pencil  is  dis- 
cernible in  his  life.  From  a  painter  so  coy  and  fastidiously  timid 
we  should  not  apprehend  boldness  and  originality  of  design;  we 
should  presume  that  his  work  would  bear  the  stamp  of  extreme 
labour,  delicacy,  exquisite  finishing;  and  such  were  the  de- 
fects of  this  artist  His  composition  was  remarkably  delicatei 
in  the  management  of  chiaroscuro  he  was  equally  judicious 
and  happy.  The  urs  of  his  heads  were  endued  with  wonderful 
pace;  his  touches  were  extremely  delicate,  and  his  colourings 
transparent  His  carnations  were,  nevertheless,  destitute  of  life, 
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and  were  said  inoi*e  to  resemble  ivory  than  flesh.  We  have 
here  two  curious  instances  of  labour^  effectual  and  ineffectual. 
Dominichino  was  bold  and  adventurous— Carlo  timid)  cautious, 
and  circumspect;  the  former,  satisfied  with  what  he  had  once 
dismissed  from  his  hands,  bent  all  his  ambition  towards  making 
still  further  advances— the  other,  by  labouring  assiduously  to 
improve,  what  ,  was  already  well  done,  impaired  the  vigour 
of  his  pencil.  The  annexed  is  a  sketch  of  an  engraving  from 
the  hand  of  this  artist,  representing  the  suffering  of  our  Sa- 
viour in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  The  head  of  Christ  is 
said  to  be  replete  with  dignity  and  resignation,  notwithstanding 
the  agony  he  suffers.  The  angel  presenting  the  cup  and  the 
cross  is  not  attired  with  taste,  nor  is  the  expression  or  attitude 
happily  imagined.   The  colouring  is  harmonious  and  natural. 

We  conceive  that  this  passage  is  incapable  of  a  proper  re- 
presentation by  the  pencil  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  next, 
that,  even  allowing  this  to  be  practicable,  the  present  design  is, 
at  all  events,  miserably  defective.  A  painter,  we  think,  has  no 
right,  in  any  instance,  and  more  especially  in  such  awful  ones  as 
Christianity  affords,  to  incorporate  figures  of  speech  with  mat* 
ters  of  fact.  It  carries  an  impression  different  from  what  was 
intended,  and  expresses  ideas  never  designed  by  the  speaker  or 
the  writer.  Thus,  when  Raphael  understands  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  to  St.  Peter,  Behold,  I  deliver  to  you  the  keys  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,"  in  their  natural  sense,  and  so  expresses  them  by 
his  pencil,  the  illustration  itself  is  substituted  for  the  subject 
designed  to  be  illustrated,  and  is  made  worse  than  nugatory;  it 
is  made  more  inexplicable  by  the  attempt  at  explanation*  If  it 
is  designed  as  allegorical,  it  is  more  objectionable  still;  for  the 
character  is  too  awful  to  be  tampered  with  so  lightly;  it  casts 
an  air  of  romance  and  incredulity  on  the  most  important  facts; 
and  who  can  hear,  without  disgust,  that  the  Saviour  of  the  uni*- 
verse  is  made  to  play  a  part  in  an  allegory?  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  psdnting  now  before  us. 

Admitting,  however,  this  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  the  pencil, 
let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  design  of  this  picture.  The 
painter  had  undertaken  t;o  embody  the  sense  of  the  following 
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pssBages:  And  Jesus  came  out|  and  went,  as  he  was  wont^  to 
the  mount  of  Olives^  and  his  disciples  also  followed  him.  And 
when  he  was  at  the  place  he  said  unto  them,  Pray  that  ye  enter 
not  into  temptation.  And  he  withdrew  fratn  them  about  a  utone' 
east,  and  kneeled  down  and  firayed,  sayings  Father^  \f  thou  be 
wilUngf  let  this  cup  from  me}  nevertheleaa  not  my  will,  but 
thine,  be  done*  And  there  afifieared  an  angel  unto  him  from 
hea-ven,  strengthening  him,  Andy  being^  in  agony,  he  prayed  more 
earnestly^  and  hi*  sweat  was  as  great  drops  of  blood  falling  to 
the  ground**  The  point  of  time  chosen  by  the  painter,  is  when 
our  Saviour  separates  from  his  disciples.  The  painter  has  totally 
fidled  in  embodying  the  sense  of  the  following  passage,  ^  And 
there  ap*ieared  to  him  an  angel  from  heaven,  strengthening  him,** 
by  presenting  us  with  the  celestial  visitant,  bearing  the  cup  of 
our  Saviour's  afflictions,  which  he  had  just  been  imploring  his 
Almighty  Father  to  remove.  The  presentation  of  this  unwel- 
come  gift  should  have  been  the  office  of  an  infernal  fiend — and 
the  heavenly  messenger,  as  he  now  appears,  acts  in  that  charac- 
ter  himself.  We  have  seen  a  copperplate  engraving  where  tlie 
artist  has  done  more  justice  to  the  subject.  He  had  chosen  what 
Carlo  appears  to  have  overlooked,  the  hour  of  night  for  the 
season  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings.  An  infernal  fiend  appears^ 
and,  with  marks  of  rage  and  precipitation,  presents  the  cup 
flaming  with  Almighty  wrath.  By  a  light  so  portentous,  we 
discover  our  suffering  Redeemer,  resting  his  head  in  the  lap  of 
an  angel,  turning  his  eyes  from  the  horrible  spectacle,  and  fold- 
ing his  hands,  in  the  attitude  of  supplication  to  Heaven.  The 
tenderness  and  compassion  expressed  in  the  countenance  of  the 
ministering  angel,  forms  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  rage  and 
malignity  of  the  fiend,  and  both  serve  to  make  us  participate 
more  largely  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Victim. 
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FOBEIGN  UnSRATURE  AND  mPROYEMENTS. 
ROVS8BAU. 

We  find  tbe  foDowing  very  amntiiig  letters  in  a  late  French  joumtl,  where 
thej  are  giren  ai  extraeta  from  a  reeent  pnUieation  entitled,  The  Letters  of 
Mr.  Bkemitahl  formerljr  professw  at  UpnI." 

Parte f  Sept.  1,  1770. 

Sir, 

I  Air  going  to  write  you  a  little  letter  about  a  very  great  man; 
I  mean  Rousseau.— He  arrived  here^  as  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
letter^  about  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  I  hare  had  tbe  good  for- 
tune to  contract  an  acquaintfuice  with  him,  as  intimate  perhaps 
as  is  possible  with  a  philosopher  so  full  of  eccentricities.  He 
is  at  present  engaged  with  all  that  ardour  and  vivacity  which 
characterize  every  action  of  his  life>  in  the  study  of  plants.  Ac- 
cordingly hb  first  question  almost  when  I  visited  him  was, 
whether  I  understood  botany;  but  when  he  was  informed  that 
the  celebrated  Linnasus  himself  had  taught  me  the  principles  of 
that  science,  the  name  seemed  to  rouse  the  most  powerful  sen- 
sations of  his  mind,  and  he  exclaimed  in  an  animated  tone,  You 
are  acquainted  then  with  my  preceptor  and  master,  the  illustri- 
ous Linnxusl  Salute  him  from  me,  I  beseech  you,  when  next 
you  write,  and  dovf  my  knee  (these  were  his  words)  before  Aims 
tell  him  that  J  know  not  on  earth  a  man  more  truly  great  than 
himself,  and  that  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  health  and  life  itself." 
Several  other  expressions  equally  strong  and  ardent,  sufficiently 
demonstrated  his  profound  respect  for  that  eminent  botanist. 
He  titerwards  showed  me  a  copy  of  the  Philoeophia  BotannicOf* 
and  emphatically  remarked,  "  In  this  work  of  Linnaeus  is  con- 
tained more  sound  wisdom  and  learning,  than  in  the  most  pon- 
derous folios;  not  a  word  can  here  be  found,  which  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary;  unlike  the  generality  of  books  elaborated  in 

*  I  have  seen  an  edition  of  this  work  bj  Qleditseh,  printed  at  Berlin  in  1780; 
the  frontispieee  is  decorated  with  a  ykeness»  given  as  that  of  linnaras;  but  the 
late  M.  Cels^  who  had  the  kindness  to  giire  me  some  lessons  in  botanj,  assured 
ue  that  it  bore  not  the  smallest  resemblance  to  the  philosopher;  that  it  was  pro- 
bablj  a  mere  fanoy-piece  by  some  bookseller.  This  engravingy  howeYW,  has 
been  eopied  into  seTeral  other  editions  of  the  work.  Our  French  bodkseUers 
are  e^iuilljr  fODiiiiif  and  adroit 
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the  north,  which  are  usually  overcharged  with  erudite  trifling.'^ 
An  eulogium  so  warm,  from  the  lips  of  Rousseau^  was  the  far*- 
thest  thing  I  expected;  he  in  general  speaks  but  little,  and  is 
by  no  means  lavish  of  his  praises;  but  enthusiasm  for  the  Swe^ 
dish  sage,  seemed  to  have  idtered  his  character.  He  asked  mc 
if  I  thought  a  letter  from  him  would  be  agreeable  to  Linnaeusy 
and  added  that  he  wished  to  write^  and  would  confide  the  letter 
to  my  care.  I  assured  him  that  from  no  person  at  Paris  would 
Linnaeus  be  more  gratified  at  receiving  a  letter,  than  himseU^ 
and  begged  him  not  to  forget  his  promise.  This  circumstance 
is  very  remarkable  as  it  is  known  that  Rousseau  hated  letter^ 
writing,  and  did  not  even  read  those  that  were  addressed  to  him. 
I  remember  once  inquiring,  whether  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  of  mine  who  I  knew  intended  to  write^  and  whose 
name  I  mentioned.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  recollect  the 
person,  but  that  in  truth  he  found  no  time  to  read  the  thousand 
of  letters  which  every  post  brought  in,  and  still  less  to  answer 
them;  the  expense  ot  six  secretaries,  the  least  number  neces- 
sary for  such  a  business,  being  more  than  his  private  purse 
could  conveniently  bear. 

As  it  had  been  mentioned  to  me  that  Rousseau  intended  to 
publish  a  treatise  on  botany,  I  asked  him  one  day  whether  the 
report  was  true.  He  assured  me  that  it  was  not,  and  added) 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  being  an  apt 
scholar  and  an  able  master;  that  though  the  usual  custom  with 
didactic  authors  was,  to  teach  othei's  what  they  had  never  learn- 
ed themselves,  he  felt  no  inclination  to  follow  their  example. 
"Linnaeus,"  said  he,  «  was  my  master,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
honour.'^  I  wished  to  know  what  he  thought  of  M.  Adanson. 
Grants  in  Germany,  and  Adanson,  he  said,  had  gotten  all  their 
knowledge  from  the  Swedish  philosopher,  and  had  afterwards 
the  ingratitude  to  e&lumniatc  their  master.  There  are  in  France 
too,  continued  he,  a  number  of  Linnean  botanists.  He  men- 
tioned the  names  bf  several  at  Paris,  and  some  other  cities  I 
added  one  at  Rouen  from  my  own  knowledge. 

We  conversed  together  about  his  Emilius:  I  told  him  that 
I  had  met  in  it  a  great  number  of  cKoellent  remarks;  but  that 

VOL.  VIII.  V 
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be  must  forgive  me  if  I  was  not  altogether  of  his  opinion;  that 
he  himself  had  taught  me  to  be  sceptical.  He  declared  that  he 
esteemed  the  man  who  doubted,  much  more  than  him  who  blind- 
ly adopted  the  ideas  of  his  author— -that  the  method  of  education 
recommended  in  that  work,  was  veiy  difificult  of  execution}  and 
required  the  imperious  and  unquestioned  authority  of  a  parent.* 
Rousseau  has  been  lately  married  to  Mile.  Le  Vasseur,  who 
was  formerly  hb  preceptress  and  who  has  taken  the  most  ten* 
der  care  of  him  in  all  his  sickness;  he  wished  to  recompense 
her  for  these  attentions,  and  they  were  married.  She  has  al- 
ready arrived  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  personal  charms  of  the  lady  formed  but  a  small 
inducement  to  the  match.  She  is  not,  however,  without  certain 
agrememj  and  there  is  an  air  of  great  frankness  in  her  manners— 
the  ardent  attachment  which  she  bears  to  her  husband  is  very 
evident. 

He  will  soon  be  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  having  been  bom  in 
1713.  If  he  had  not  told  roe  so  himself,  I  would  never  have 
thought  htm  so  old;  he  looks  infinitely  younger.  He  is  of  the 
middle  size,  but  rather  short  and  squat  than  uU.  His  eyes  are 
black  and  full  of  fire.  He  generally  leans  his  head  to  one  side, 
and  his  eyes  are  usually  inclined  to  the  ground;  but  he  some- 
times darts  privately  around  his  piercing  glances.  His  face  is 
full  and  handsome,  and  his  features  well  proportioned.  His  man- 
ners are  polite  and  agreeable,  but  his  voice  is  harsh  and  his  ut- 
terance vehement. 

M.  de  Jussieu  and  Rousseau  sometimes  make  little  excur- 
sions into  the  country,  to  collect  plants,  Sec.  and  botany  is  his 
principal  occupation.  I  have  sometimes,  however,  seen  him 
copying  music,  and  I  used  to  tell  that  it  was  unaccountable  to 
me,  how  he,  who  was  original  in  every  thing,  would  condescend 
to  oopy  the  productions  of  others.  He  testified,  on  every  occa* 
sion,  a  sovereign  contempt,  as  well  as  a  violent  aversion  to  the 
French,  and  was  disgusted  at  their  immoderate  fondness  for 
Italian  music. 

*  It  ihoold  here  be  remarked  that  M.  BiaBnistabl  aeoompanied  the  yooju^ 
har%n  de  Rudbek  in  the  eapad^  of  tutor. 
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He  sometimes  amuses  himself  with  playing  at  chess,  and 
after  the  game  is  concluded,  generally  goes  to  the  coffee-house 
de  la  Regence^  near  the  due  d'Orlean's  palace.  I  once  laid  a  plan 
to  play  with  him,  so  as  to  discover  whether  he  was  as  iQ^reat  a 
philosopher  as  kmg  Theodoric  of  whom  Sidonius  says,  Theodori' 
cua  rex  Gothorum  in  bonit  jacUbu9  facet  in  malU  ridet^  in  neutria 
na§ciiur  in  utrisgue  fihiloMofihatur,*  But  he  had  already  begun 
a  game  with  somebody  else,  Which  lasting  till  nine  o'clock:  I 
could  wait  no  longer.  He  always  reflected  some  time  before 
making  his  move,  and  then  placed  the  piece  down  quick  and 
firm  without  shufflings— quite  characteristical  of  the  man.  In  all 
this  I  find  him  very  like  Theodoric,  except  that  in  playing  he 
never  laughed. 

The  name  of  our  philosopher's  father  was  Isaac  Rousseau, 
that  of  his  mother  Susanne  Bernard.  He  wears  two  rings  set 
with  stones,  one  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  the  other 
on  the  left.  On  the  first  is  engraven  in  Arabic  characters,  the 
name  of  his  father,  on  the  other  that  of  his  mother.  These  rings 
were  procured  by  his  father  when  a  merchant  at  Constantinople.! 

For  Geneva,  his  native  country,  he  had  no  great  regard.  I 
told  him  once  that  I  intended  to  go  there,  and  begged  him  to 
charge  me  with  his  commissions;  he  replied  coldly,  that  he  no 
longer  retained  connexions  of  friendship  with  any  of  the  Gene- 
vans; and  it  was  very  easy  to  perceive  that  he  never  had  any. 

As  to  the  remainder  of  his  character^Rousseau  has  lately 
displayed  an  instance  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  which  does 
him  great  honour.  You  recollect  that  several  of  the  literati  of 
Paris  and  the  other  cities  of  France,  have  united  their  exertions  to 
raise  a  statue  to  M.  de  Voltaire;  you  also  know  how  Rousseau 
has  been  treated  by  this  same  Vohaire;  nevertheless  he  has  sig- 
nified his  intention  of  becoming  a  subscriber,  and  has  contributed 
two  louis;  a  sum  in  his  present  circumstances  very  considerable. 
Some  persons,  perhaps,  will  be  able  to  discern  in  this  action,  the 

*  Apollin.  Sidon.  I.  Epitt.  2. 

t  This  expresaon  k  somevfaat  ineorrcct.  ^'  My  father,  sajs  Roast^au  m 
lus  Coofes^ons,  after  the  birth  of  my  only  brother,  iraa  summoneil  to  Constan- 
tiaople,  and  became  •cloek-maker  to  the  pataee.'* 
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stratagem  of  a  cunning  and  insidious  pride;  but  as  foi^  myself, 
who  pretend  not  to  the  sagacity  of  penetratiag  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  humui  breasti  I  am  willing  to  draw  that  conclu- 
sion which  appears  the  most  natund;  that  is,  a  good  one.  There 
is  not,  indeed,  a  virtue  in  the  whole  catalogue,  which  may  not 
be  misinterpreted  and  construed  into  a  vice. 

Femeyj  Oct.  1773. 

Voltaire  is  mortified  and  jealous  at  the  liberality  which 

Rousseau  has  displayed  in  contributing  his  widov>*9  mite  of  two 

or  three  louis  to  the  erection  of  the  statue.*  M.  Durey  dc  Mor- 

8an,t  who  lives  at  Femey,  had  placed  in  his  chamber,  beneath  a 

crucifix,  a  portrait  of  Rousseau,  with  this  verse  appended: 

Ante  meos  oculos  pendet  tua  Rufe  tabella 
Pendentis  coUtur  sic  mthi  ferma  Del 

Voltaire  entering  the  chamber  one  day  by  chance,  during  his 
absence,  and  observing  these  two  lines,  immediately  effaced  the 
latter,  and  subsituted  this  in  its  placet 

Sed  cur  non  pendit  vera  figura  riri? 
M.  Durey  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  sarcastic  pen  of 
Voltaire,  but  he  prudently  forbore  to  notice  tlie  malignant  ac- 
tion, and  appeared  not  to  remark  the  alteration  in  his  difttich. 

*  It  is  eaiy  to  see  from  the  letters  of  Voltaire,  how  unviUiog  he  was  to  re- 
eeire  the  subscriptioa  of  Rousseau.  "  I  persist,"  he  writes  to  d'Alembert, 
in  die  prayer  I  rasde  you  to  return  Jean  Jacques  his  money;  this  is  the  adviee 
of  Saint  Lambert;  I  cannot  bear  to  see  the  name  of  this  man  along  side  of  yoors 
and  that  of  the  due  de  Cltoiseul.*^  The  very  proper  advice  of  D*Alemhert  %nd 
tome  other  friends,  was,  that  it  should  be  retained.  In  another  letter,  Voltaire, 
whose  pride  found  itself  humiliated  by  that  of  Rousseau,  blames  their  forbearance, 
and  insists  that  the  contribution  be  returned.  I  am  ignorant  what  part  d'Alem- 
hert  then  took;  his  answer,  if  he  made  any,  has  never,  that  I  know,  been  printed, 
and  Voltaire  here  dropped  the  business. 

f  Bicemstahl,  who  became  acquainted  with  Durey  at  Volture's,  infinrms  us 
that  he  was  the  real  author  of  the  Tettament  PaUHque  of  Albenme,  published  by 
Mambert.  From  poverty  Durey  was  induced  to  sell  the  manuscript  to  this  ex- 
capuchin,  and  afterwards  claimed  his  title  to  the  authorship  in  the  Journal  Eney. 
clop^que  of  1762  or  3.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Anecdotet  to  $€rve  09  a  hi9- 
tory  ofEurope^  published  by  stealth  in  1757  by  Duchene;  and  of  some  dramatie^ 
works,  as  The  Voyage  of  Love,  The  Animated  Statue,  The  Amouro  of  JHc- 
tor  Lantenum.  flis  **proce»»  du  Diable^  says  Bicemstahl,  **  has  never  hech 
printed.  He  was  also  actually  engaged  on  a  life  of  Voltah^."  These  details,  lost 
in  the  little  known  book  of  Biasmstahl,  have  hitherto  eacj^»ed  our  bibliograpiiers. 
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Thefollowing  account  of  turodistbgaiihed  ai]thon,ia  from  the  Biographie  Modern^. 
LIFE  OF  TBE  BARONESS  STAEL-HOLSTSIK. 

Stabl-Holstsin  (the  baroness  of)  daughter  to  M.  Necker. 
Her  birthy  her  tastes,  her  principles,  the  reputation  of  her  fk- 
ther,  the  functions  of  her  husband,  and  above  all  her  conduct  in 
'the  revolution,  have  brought  her  into  notice,  frequently  in  a  dis- 
agreeable manner;  the  political  £:ictions  and  the  literary  circles 
with  which  she  has  been  connected,  have  by  turns  disputed  witli 
each  other  for  her  fame.  She  was  rejected  by  the  republicans 
and  the  royalists,  and  public  opinion  in  France  places  her  in  the 
party  which  desired  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  perhaps  a 
change  of  dynasty.  She  was  obliged  to  quit  France  with  her 
husband,  but  returned  thither  in  1797,  and  was  supposed  to 
have;  had  considerable  influence  in  the  political  events  of  that 
time,  by  her  ascendant  over  the  principal  leaders  of  the  con- 
stitutional circle,  formed  under  the  protection  of  the  directory. 
In  1803  her  intimacy  with  Benjamin  Constant  the  Swiss,  and 
with  some  other  persons  of  the  opposition,  drew  upon  her  the 
sus]ttcions  of  the  consular  government;  and  she  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  capital.  She  some  time  after  solicited  in  vain  a  sum 
of  two  millions,  which  her  father  had  left  in  the  public  treasury 
of  Paris.  Since  that  time  she  has  lived  in  retirement  at  Copet, 
where  she  received  the  last  sighs  of  her  father,  and  published 
a  Historical  Panegyric  on  him.  In  the  works  of  Madame  de 
Stael  there  is  always  force,  often  talent,  and  sometimes  even  ra- 
tionality and  depth;  but  we  also  frequently  find  in  them  an  af- 
fectation of  new  words,  as  well  as  contradictions  and  inconsis- 
tencies. We  owe  to  her  the  following  works:  Letters  on  the 
Character  and  Writings  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  1789;  Essay  on  Fic- 
tions; Reflections  on  Peace,  addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  to  the 
French,  1795;  On  the  Influence  of  the  Passions,  on  the  Hap- 
piness of  Individuals,  and  of  Nations,  1796;  on  Literature,  con- 
sidered as  connected  with  Social  Institutions,  1 800;  on  the  In- 
fluence of  Revolutions  on  Letters;  Delphine,  a  novel.  In  1 806 
madame  de  Stael  amused  herself  with  acting  tragedy  at  Geneva, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  displayed  great  talent  for  it. 
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Lira  OF  MADAME  OBNLIS. 

Gbnlis  (Brulart  de  Silleiy,  countess  de)  governess  to  tho 
children  of  the  duke  of  Orleans;  sister  to  the  marquis  Ducrest, 
his  chancellor;  wife  to  the  count  de  Sillery,  who  was  like  her 
attached  to  the  household  of  that  prince:  she  was  author  of  a 
great  number  of  works,  which,  ten  years  ago,  exceeded  25 
Tolumes;  now  they  would  amount  to  40.    Among  them  may  be 
distinguished  Adela  and  Theodore;  the  Tales  of  the  Castle;  a 
collection  of  instructive  Dramas;  Madame  de  Clermont;  the 
Moral  Herbal;  the  Traveller's  Manual;  the  Knights  of  the  Swan; 
Rash  Vows;  the  Little  Emigrants;  the  Little  la  Bruy^re;  a  New 
Method  of  Instruction;  and  Prayers  for  Children.  Madame 
de  Genlis,  who  was  remarked  from  her  entrance  into  the  world 
for  agreeable  accomplishments,  a  cultivated  mind,  and  a  charm- 
ing  person)  married  young,  and  was  early  enabled  to  mix  the 
colours  of  which  she  has  since  composed  her  pictures.  Form- 
ed to  observe  society,  the  absurdities  of  which  she  seizes  to  ad- 
miration)  all  the  shades  of  which  she  distinguishes  with  accu- 
racy, and  the  perfidies  of  which  she  divines  with  skill,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  desirable  that  she  should  not  have  been 
called  by  the  nature  of  her  connexions  to  play  a  part  in  the  re- 
volution.   She  left  France  in  1792,  and  remained  in  Germany 
till  the  accession  of  Bonaparte.    Her  novels  contain,  besides 
pictures  which  have  the  air  of  striking  likenesses,  that  profound 
knowledge  of  the  iniquity  of  the  world,  which  no  person  can 
describe  so  fiuthfully  who  has  not  long  had  its  models  before  his 
eyeS|  and  preserved  its  cruel  remembrances  in  his  heart.  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  published,  in  1803,  the  Recollections  of  Feli- 
cia, that  is  to  say,  her  own  recollections;  in  1 804,  the  Dutchess 
de  la  Valli^re,  a  novel;  in  which,  in  order  to  interest  the  rea- 
der, she  had  only  to  follow  history,  so  that  all  the  parts  in  which 
she  has  deviated  from  it  are  the  least  pleasing.   Whole  pages 
are  copied  from  the  memoirs  of  Maintenon;  she  has  done  no- 
thing but  extend  some  chapters  of  that  work.    In  1806  she 
brought  out  Alphonsine,  or  Maternal  Love;  this  novel  which 
has  been  warmly  extolled  by  some  journalists,  has  however  met 
with  less  success  than  the  others.    Madame  de  Genlis^  though 
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Iwig  connected  with  the  philosophical  and  revolutionary  party, 
has  always  appeared  attached  to  religious  ideas,  and  has  com- 
posed several  works  in  that  spirit,  especially  Religion  consi* 
dered  as  the  only  Basis  of  Happiness  and  of  true  Philosophy, 
published  in  1787;  the  Annals  of  Virtue;  and  Christian  Hours. 
She  has  also  inserted  in  the  Mercury  of  1 804  and  1 805  some 
articles  in  the  same  spirit.  The  government  gi*anted  her,  in 
1805,  a  pension  of  6000  livres. 

Leifisicj  February. 

Messrs.  Lanosdorff  and  Fischer,  have  published  the  first 
number  of  the  plants,  collected  by  the  Russians,  in  their  voyage 
round  the  world,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Krusenstem.  This  . 
number  called  Icones  Filicum,  contains  the  description  of  thirty- 
one  species  of  ferns,  of  which  more  than  two  thirds  were  found 
in  the  Island  of  St.  Catherine,  at  Brazil,  and  that  of  Nukaviva, 
in  the  South  Sea,  some  of  them  were  already  known  to  the  bo* 
tanists,  but  the  descriptions  of  these  travellers  arc  more  exact, 
and  others  are  entirely  new. 

The  celebrated  Mr,  Werner,  has  also  published  his  small 
mineraJogical  treatises;  and  Mr.  Nussli,  an  introduction  to  mi- 
neralogy. 

The  topographical  chart  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
with  respect  to  antiquities  published  at  that  place,  by  Mr. 
Sickler,  is  very  highly  spoken  of.  It  contains  a  precise  indica* 
tion  of  three  villas  of  the  ancient  Romans,  more  than  ninety 
fields  of  battle,  and  a  hundred  cities,  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  republic.  The  positions  of  t 
a  great  number  of  these,  was,  till  now,  very  imperfectly  known. 

The  German  booksellers  complain  that  Kotzebue  prints  no- 
thing at  present.  It  must  not,  however,  be  presumed,  that 
this  celebrated  writer  is  inactive.  He  still  labours,  and  his  pen 
is  as  fruitful  as  ever;  but  he  has  thought  proper  to  enrich  with 
his  productions,  a  new  periodical  work  at  Aran,  in  Switzerland, 
under  the  title  of  Literary  and  Historical  Recreationa^  in  the 
four  last  numbers  of  which  are  seven  small  romances,  a  poem, 
a  tale,  and  several  miscellaneous  articles,  by  this  inde&tigable 
writer. 
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^gibourghf  ApriL 
Mr.  MiLLiN,  member  of  the  Institute,  is  now  making  a  great 
voyage  through  Italy,  in  order  to  publish  a  description  of  that 
country.  At  Turin,  he  copied  twenty  unpublished  monuments, 
and  forty  inscriptions  hitherto  unknown.  At  Rome,  three  ar- 
tists are  constantly  engaged  in  making  designs  for  him.  He 
has  already  collected  one  hundred  and  fifty,  either  entirely  new, 
or  published  in  an  imperfect  manner.  He  has  also  collected 
seven  hundred  memoirs,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  rare  and 
not  known  out  of  Italy.  After  examining  the  Campania  of 
Rome,  he  went  to  Naples,  and  intends  yisiting  all  the  ancient 
cities  of  Greek  origin,  in  Calabria  and  La  Pouille.  He  will 
then  make  Spoleto  the  centre  of  his  excursions  in  the  Appe* 
nines;  and  after  visiting  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  Venice,  Istria, 
and  Dalmatia,  return  to  France,  by  Vienn:».  The  yo3rage  will 
probably  occupy  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years. 

Baron  Dankelman,  residing  at  present  in  Saxony,  is  about 
publishing  in  French,  a  voyage  to  the  Indies,  and  the  interior  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ornamented  with  elegant  engravings. 
This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Bengal,  where  he  passed  his  early 
years,  till  his  father  brought  him  to  Europe,  and  placed  him  at 
the  university  of  Freyburg.  After  finishing  his  studies,  he  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company,  and  set 
out  in  1 802  with  general  Jansen,  for  the  Cape,  and  thence  to 
Batavia.  He  has  since  made  a  mineralogical  tour  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  colony  at  the  Cape,  which  he  is  of  course  qualified 
to  describe  accurately. 

JRomcj  January  J  1812. 

The  commission  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Imperial 
decree,  relative  to  the  embellishments  and  researches  in  this 
city,  pursues  iu  labours  with  great  activity. 

The  Piazsa  del  Popolo  will  soon  be  freed  from  the  convent, 
and  the  houses  which  spoiled  this  fine  entrance  of  the  city,  and 
a  public  walk  will  be  made  there,  under  the  name  of  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Great  Cxsar.  It  will  begm  with  the  yards  of  Ripetta, 
follow  the  city  walls,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  to  Mount 
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Pindo  and  the  Villa  Medicii  and  end  in  the  alley  of  the  Trinita 
del  Monte. 

The  Roman  forum  becomes  every  day  more  worthy  of  em- 
bellishing the  Garden  of  the  Capitol,  which  will  comprise  the 
Coliseum,  Mount  Palatine,  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  temples  of 
Vesta  and  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  and  the  Arc  of  Janus. 

They  have  entirely  opened  the  temple  of  Concord,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  capitol,  which  must  have  served  as  a  court  to 
the  senate,  who  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  after  a  fire,  as  appears 
from  an  inscription  on  the  architrave  of  the  facade. 
The  precious  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonant,  built 
by  Augustus,  to  accomplish  a  vow  made  by  him  during  the  Can* 
tabrian  war,  in  consequence  of  having  escaped  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning, now  appears  in  all  its  grandeur,  and  is  disengs^d  from 
the  ground  which  concealed  the  view  of  it.  The  architects  have 
executed,  with  great  address  and  dexterity,  the  machinery  to 
give  a  perpendicular  to  the  three  remaining  columns  of  this 
temple,  the  construction  of  a  new,  and  the  taking  off  and  re- 
placing the  architrave. 

The  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  on  the  Via  Sacra,  is 
opened  as  &r  as  the  ancient  pavement  We  remark  there  a 
part  of  the  sidewall,  and  a  portico  composed  of  twelve  Corin- 
thian columns,  of  which  form  the  &cade,  and  six  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  portico,  supporting  a  superb  architrave.  The  temple 
of  Peace,  built  under  Vespasian,  is  freed  from  earth  and  rubbish 
down  to  the  ancient  level. 

Th^  ground-floor,  or  ambulacra,  of  the  Coliseum,  are  per- 
fectly freed  and  disembarrassed  fr*om  the  incumbrances  which 
were  formerly  there. 

The  magnificent  basement  of  the  tenqile  of  Fortuna  Virilis 
is  entirely  uncovered. 

The  elegant  round  cell,  called  the  temple  of  Vesta,  of  Her* 
cules  the  Avenger,  or  of  the  Sun,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  , 
the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aventine,  is  entirely  freed  from 
the  modem  enclosures,  which  masked  the  twenty  fl«ied  Colfll* 
tian  columns  of  white  marble. 

VOL.  Till.  z 
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The  arc  of  Janus,  at  St.  George,  in  Velabro,  composed  of 
massiye  travertin,  supporting  the  arch,  is  now  seen  in  all  its 
grandeur. 

They  are  constantly  digging  among  the  fine  remains  of  the 
Baths  of  Titus,  on  the  Esquiline  hill,  where  they  have  already 
found  some  very  fine  paintings. 

The  demolition  of  the  two  convents  of  the  Spirito  Santo  and 
of  St.  Euphemia,  and  the  adjoining  houses,  has  been  begun, 
and  will  enable  us  to  admire  more  the  superb  column  in  the 
forum  of  Trajan,  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  design,  in  the 
pedestal  and  the  has  reliefs  representing  the  victories  of  that 
emperor  over  the  Dacians. 

Nearly  two  thousand  persons  are  daily  employed  in  these 
different  works.  Arrangements  are  also  making  to  demolish 
the  islands  opposite  the  square  of  the  Vatican,  the  houses  which 
hide  the  foimtun  of  Trevi,  and  those  at  the  back  of  the  Pan- 
theon. 

In  digging  among  the  baths  of  Titus,  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
has  been  discovered. 

The  Transfiguration  of  Raphael,  engraved  by  the  celebrated 
Morghen,  is  soon  about  to  appear.  The  lovers  of  the  fine  arts 
expect  impatiently  this  engraving,  which  is  to  be  the  master- 
piece of  this  artist. 

The  paintings  in  the  cemetery  of  Pisa,  so  long  neglected, 
have  been  lately  engraved,  and  are  publishing  at  Florence.  The 
complete  collection  will  consist  of  from  forty  to  forty-two  en- 
gravings, of  which  thirty-eight  have  already  appeared. 

Vienna^  January  20. 

Mr.  Howath  has  just  made  an  interesting  discoveiy  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Pest,  in  Hungary,  which  is,  that  the  city  of  Buda, 
named  Ofen  in  German,  and  situated  opposite  to  Pest,  was  ori- 
ginally annexed  to  Pest.  The  name  of  the  latter  city  signifies, 
in  Hungarian,  an  oven  or  furnace,  which  the  Germans  translated 
into  Ofen.  This  German  name,  therefore,  originally  and  in 
truth  designates  Pest,  and  has  been  erroneously  given  to  Buda. 
This  discovery  has  given  such  pleasure  to  the  people  of  Pest. 
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that  they  have  presented  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  Mr. 
Howath. 

A  NBw  German  geography,  which  has  just  appeared,  mJ&es 
the  population  of  Europe  amount  to  209  millions,  238,000  souls. 

At  a  late  sitting  of  the  royal  academy,  at  Munich,  professor 
Thiersch  read  an  interesting  memoir  on  the  poems  attributed  to 
Hesiod.  He  does  not  admit  that  Hesiod  was  an  imitator  of 
Homer,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Homer  imitated  Hesiod; 
but  he  considers  the  poems  of  Hesiod  as  the  remains  of  a  poeti- 
cal school  existing  in  Attica,  Achaia,  and  Boeotia,  before  the 
wars  caused  by  the  migration  of  the  Doric  tribes.  The  Greek 
epic  would  have  received  its  rythmic  and  poetic  forms  in  this 
school,  of  which  the  Ionian  school  might  have  been  a  branch. 
This  h]rpothesis  explains  the  reason  why  the  poets  of  Boeotia 
and  Ionia  were  able,  at  a  much  later  date,  to  write  works  of  the 
same  nature,  without  being  acquainted  with  each  other.  This 
learned  memoir  places  in  a  new  point  of  view  the  famous  dis* 
cussions  on  the  origin  of  the  poems  of  Homer. 

Berlin^  February. 

The  experiments  made  on  the  pretended  incombustibility  of 
the  human  body,  by  Mr.  Bernard  Hey,  have  been  attended  with 
great  success.  The  means  employed  for  the  purpose  he  reduces 
to  six:  viz. 

1st.  A  liquor,  composed  of  half  pound  of  alum^  four 
ounces  of  vitriolic  acid,  and  two  pounds  of  water,  with  which 
the  hair,  the  arms,  thighs,  and  feet  must  be  impregnated  during 
several  days,  and  wliich  will  enable  them  to  support  a  red-hot 
fire.  This  composition  might  be  employed  for  the  clothes  of 
those  who  are  engaged  at  fires,  and  would  prevent  them,  not 
from  being  burnt,  but  from  taking  flame. 

2d.  He  takes  a  mass  resembling  lead,  melts  it,  pours  it  into 
a  kettle,  and  treads  it  under  foot  until  it  becomes  cold.  This  is 
all  a  deception;  the  metal  is  a  composition  which  melts  at  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  and  which  is  therefore  not  very  warm  in 
a  state  of  fusion. 
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3(L  He  puu  Provence  oil  in  a  metal  vase  over  a  fire,  and 
swallows  it  at  the  moment  it  appears  to  be  boiling.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  the  oil  is  mixed  with  water;  the  water  begins  to 
bpily  and  make  a  noise,  but  at  the  same  time  separates  from  the 
oil,  which  continues  cold  enough  to  be  swallowed  without 
danger. 

4th.  The  art  of  putting  a  lighted  torch  of  pitch  into  the 
mouth  is  explained  in  this  wajr *  The  breath  is  blown  strongly, 
iio  as  to  put  out  the  torch,  while  the  saliva,  collected  in  abun- 
dance on  the  lips,  prevents  the  pitch  from  sticking* 

5th.  To  take  burning  sealingwax  on  the  tongue,  a  great 
quantity  of  saliva  is  collected  on  the  tongue.  When  the  wax 
frlls  it  is  soon  extinguished,  and  the  saliva,  thus  suddenly  dried, 
presrats  the  appearance  of  liule  pimples.  « 

Ml.  Mr.  Hey  has  made  the  model  of  an  oven,  in  which  a 
man  m^  remwi  alive  for  a  long  time^  without  injury,  while  the 
flmes  are  condng  out  of  the  top,  and,  even  in  the  inside>  a  leg 
of  mutton  or  veal  b  roasting.  The  fire  and  the  heat  are  made 
to  pass  on  one  dde  by  lateral  channels. 

THE  QBSEEYBBy  NO.  II^FOR  THE  POBT  FOUQ. 

Ense  relut  strieto,  quattes  LaoiUiu  ardent 
bfineourfty  nibet  taditor^  ooi  fr^^ida  mcm  est 
Criminibos.  Jvv. 

Bat  when  LucUins,  fired  with  thtaoui  rage, 

Kerres  hit  bold  arm  to  teourge  an  impioot  age. 

The  ooMdout  Tillain  dniddera  at  hit  tin. 

And  bandiis  blndiet  tpeak  ^e  pangt  vilhin.  OiFFem». 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  praise  or  blame  does  more  good 
in  the  world.  Each  has  a  variety  of  forms,  that  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  different  degrees  of  efficacy  as  well  as  by  different 
names,  and  have  thus  contributed  to  the  difficulty  of  comparing 
general  merits.  If  we  may  believe  the  accounts  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  concerning  the  success  of  some  of  the 
ancient  satirists,  we  shall  look  in  vain  among  the  known  and  sen- 
sible effbcts  of  eulogy  for  any  thing  to  counterbalance  them. 
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The  immediate  tendency  of  satire^  it  is  true,  and  of  reproach  in 
almost  every  shape,  is  chiefly  to  alter  what  is  wrongs,  while  that 
of  commendation  is  to  confirm  and  encourage  worth  and  yirtue 
in  the  right;  so  that  this  may  really  operate  greater  benefit  to 
the  community,  and  yet  the  operation  of  the  other  be  more  ap- 
parently beneficial.  But  a  Uttle  reflection  will  convince  us  that 
there  is  also  a  most  powerful  indirect  influence,  which  censure 
silently  exerts  in  perfect  harmony  and  conspir^y  with  praise. 

No  man  in  his  reason  needs  be  told  the  lesson  which  he  is 
ever  bound  to  learn  from  bad  example.  Scripture  teaches  it,  ex- 
perience proves  it,  and  common  sense  has  turned  it  into  pro- 
verb. Neither  can  any  one  be  ignorant  that  the  shame  and  infa- 
my of  doing  ill,  are  considerations  by  which  that  lesson  is  prin- 
cipally enforced  with  the  mass  of  society;  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
observe  that,  whatever  be  the  elevation  of  character  to  which  a 
person  rises,  or  whatever  the  distance  at  which  the  vulgar  stan- 
dard of  propriety  is  left  below,  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  pub- 
Kc  opinion  follows  him  up  the  acclivity  and  constrains  him  to 
greater  nicety  of  conduct  in  proportion  as  he  is  more  exposed 
to  remark  and  criticism.  There  are  some  exceptions;  but  the 
world  are  generally  so  well  understood  to  be  party  against  him 
whose  merits  they  discuss,  and  to  criticise  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  &ult  than^oing  justice,  that  most  men  feel  themselves 
absolutely  obliged,  for  self-defence,  to  increase  their  circumspec- 
tion with  thei  rrelative  importance,  and  to  grow  more  prudent 
as  they  become  more  conspicuous.  In  any  grade  of  honest  cha- 
racter, indeed,  we  shall  find  disgrace  considered  as  a  thing,  than 
which  death  is  scarcely  more  terrible;  a  thing  that  cuts  off  all 
the  exalted  pleasures,  and  aggregates  most  of  the  miseries  of 
lifis.  And  when  we  meet  with  persons  who  arc  eithei;^so  stupid 
by  natare  as  to  turn  miscreants  without  anticipating  the  conse- 
quence, or  so  depraved  in  their  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling  ar 
to  defy  the  breath  of  reproach  until  it  has  driven  them  from  so- 
ciety, we  have  only  to  say,  that  these  are  necessary  victims  of 
the  general  i^an,  which  would  be  imperfect  without  them,  but 
is,  however,  desig^ned  rather  for  warning  than  punishment,  and 
goes  upon  the  benevolent  princigte  of  deterring  many  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  few. 
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Such  is  the  manner  in  which  honour  and  shame  act  together, 
the  one  attracting  and  the  other  repelling  in  the  same  direction. 
Efiictetua  has  well  remarked  that  good  and  evil  are  set  before 
us  for  one  end,  and  it  is  plainlf  no  matter  which  is  inmiediately 
in  view,  provided  that  end  be  attained.  Whether  we  consider 
the  brilliant  rewards  that  are  conferred  by  reputation  upon  ho- 
nourable and  success^  effort,  or  the  ignominious  destiny  of  vice 
and  folly,  we  have  equal  incitement  to  pursue  the  same  course; 
as  the  pious  Israelites  in  the  desert  kept  their  backs  steadfastly 
upon  the  land  of  bondage  and  their  feces  toward  that  of  the  pro- 
mise, whether.they  saw  before  them  the  pillar  of  fire  or  the  cloud. 

Nor  is  it  less  evident  that  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as 
censure  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  happy  influence  of  praise 
itself,  by  doubling  the  number  of  degrees  upon  the  scale  of  pos- 
sible r^ks  among  men.    Every  body  has  felt  the  force  of  con- 
trast; every  body  knows  that  winter  endears  the  fireside,  that 
shade  sets  off  the  light  of  a  picture,  and  that  the  gloom  and  hor- 
ror of  the  second  death  impart  even  to  the  mansions  of  bliss  an 
adventitious  charm.   The  mutual  operation  of  extremes  upon 
the  characters  of  each  other  is  observable  in  almost  all  that  be- 
longs either  to  life  or  thought,  and  it  would  be  singular  if  it  did 
not  affect  a  subject  so  essentially  relative  as  fame. 
'  But  'whatever  be  the  generfd  utility  of  ipflicting  punishment 
in  certain  cases  through  the  medium  of  reputation,  the  assertion 
of  the  particular  right  to  do  so,  is  apt  to  call  forth  not  a  little  of 
the  angry  invective  of  the  moralist;  for  his  passion  commonly 
gets  the  start  of  his  reason,  and  drives  him  to  declaim  upon  the 
side  of  error  before  he  has  examined  half  the  evidence  of  truth. 
It  is  a  point  on  which  his  sensibility  is  so  quick,  that  it  gives  him 
no  time  to  reflect.   Being  himself  a  free  agent  whose  actions  are 
to  be  regulated  by  ethical  rules,  a  member  of  society  whose  hap- 
piness is  affected  by  the  conduct  of  others,  and  a  conscientious 
being  whose  head  and  heart  are  religiously  united  in  his  notions 
of  right  and  wrong;  he  is  tender  in  the  extreme  to  every  things 
that  comes  within  the  practical  part  of  his  profession;  and  thoug^h 
there  U,  perhaps,  no  right  which,  as  a  man,  he  would  more  re* 
luct^oitly  resign  than  that  ii(*:que8tion,  yet,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
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jadge,  he  rises  above  his  humanity,  obeys  a  thing  under  the  de- 
termination of  common  sense,  and  utters  a  decision  which  he 
would  reverse  4f  he  could  deliberate.  He  ^sdains  research; 
first  appearances  to  him  are  also  the  last.  Narrow  as  his  intel- 
lectual vision  is,  and  small  as  is  that  portion  of  the  subject  which 
it  covers  at  a  glance,  the  little  that  is  seen  is  too  interesting  to 
release  the  eye,  and  obtruding  itself  upon  his  trust  for  the 
whole,  betrays  him  at  once  into  mistake  of  principle  and  intem- 
perance of  feeling.  Nothing  is  thought  of  but  enormities  of 
practice.  Ideas  of  tattling,  backbiting,  slander,  and  a  hundred 
other  abuses  of  language,  irritate  his  imagination.  The  age  of 
Hercules  appears  revived;  robbery  is  in  every  comer;  and  all 
the  heroism  of  the  land  seems  solicited  to  the  chivalrous  de- 
fence of  innocence  and  virtue  from  those  merciless  marauders, 
the  tongues  of  men. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  for  a  generous  mind  to  contemplate  the 
abusive  exertion  which  is  daily  made  of  the  noble  faculty  of 
speech,  without  catching  the  disease  of  the  moralist.  Offences 
of  any  kind  are  odious  in  the  commission;  but  a  crime  of  inde- 
finite mischief  to  the  sufferer,  and  promising  no  advantage  to  the 
criminal,  an  injury  marked  with  the  wantonness  of  malice,  a 
known  calumny,  whether  it  be  published  on  the  house-tops,  or 
inuendo^  at  the  teatable,  or  insiduously  slipped  into  the  world 
by  a  sly  abortion  of  factitious  friendship,  combines  meanness  with 
guilt,  and  provokes  no  less  our  detestation  than  abhorrence.  And 
is  it  not  fit  that  abuses  of  this  sort  should  be  punished?  Yet 
who  will  show  himself  ignorant  of  what  a  political  child  might 
understand,  by  referring  them  wholly  to  the  coercion  of  official 
authorities?  A  wise  legislator,  designing  the  greatest  good  for 
his  country,  adopts  those  principles  of  jurisprudence  that  seem 
likely  to  insure  the  freest  enjoyment  of  private  rights;  and  he 
who  most  accurately  knows  the  number,  nature,  and  magnitude 
of  these,  is  perhaps  best  entitled  to  give  law  to  a  state:  bi^t  hu- 
man knowledge  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  so  exceedingly  imperfect, 
and  the  systems  of  restrictive  and  retributor)^  justice  so  defec- 
tive, that,  beside  the  wrongs  which  are  daily  suffered  without 
remedy  in  the  undoubted  prerogatives  of  person  and  property^ 
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almost  the  whole  province  of  fame  lies  beyond  the  reach  and 
benefit,  not  only  of  positive  enactments,  but  even  of  equitable 
adjudication.  Men  can  never  ascertain,  either* to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  others  or  themselves,  the  precise  amount  of  their  own 
merits.  Equally  difficult  is  the  acquisition  of  certainty  concern- 
ing the  extent  and  worth  of  their  reputations.  Least  of  all  is  it 
possible  to  measure,  with  exactness,  the  injury  of  defamatory 
words.  A  calumniated  suitor,  therefore,  urging  his  complaint 
before  a  tribunal  that  professes  to  be  governed  by  legal  rules, 
presents  a  strange  and  incongruous  image  to  the  fancy.  He  has 
a  right  to  something  he  knows  not  what,  in  which  he  has  been 
damnified  he  knows  not  how  much,  and  prays  the  very  ministers 
of  precision  to  suit  his  case  with  adequate  redress!  like  a  wo- 
m^n  in  hysteiics,  who  is  sick  she  cannot  tell  where,  and  feels 
she  cannot  tell  how,  and  begs  her  physician  to  relieve  her.  In- 
deed, a  few  settled  cases  excepted,  it  has  seldom  been  attempted 
to  extend  the  aid  of  law  to  the  concerns  of  character.  Here 
judges  confess  they  have  no  jurisdiction;  here,  in  spite  ef  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  courts,  the  monsters  of  crime  may  run  wild. 

But  a  right  is  not  less  truly  valuable  because  its  object  is  in 
some  respects  indefinite;  neither  is  it  to  be  abandoned  as  inde- 
fensible because  the  damage  of  infringement  cannot  be  turned 
into  money.  Reputation  is  still  a  man's  dearest  posseftion;  and 
happily,  a  mode  of  protection  suited  to  its  exigency  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  public  sentiment.  This  is  bar  of  summary  justice^ 
to  meet  the  facility  with  which  offences  cognizable  at  it  are  com- 
mitted; a  bar  of  indefinite  retributions,  to  correspond  with  the 
nature  of  those  offences;  and  a  bar  of  sufficient  powers  to  main- 
tain a  most  extensive  and  beneficial  authority.  And  what  par- 
ticularly distinguishes  its  proceedings  is,  that  every  member  of 
the  community  is  perpetually  on  trial,  and  a  thousand  successive 
decisions  are  no  legal  impediment  to  the  rectification  of  error. 

The  world,  like  the  juries  of  criminal  law,  are  not,  indeed> 
wh<^]y  disinterested  in  the  cases  which  they  determine.  In  in- 
juries done  to  character,  especially,  they  are  apt  to  find  excite- 
ment for  selfish  emotion.  Notwithstanding  the  hostility  with 
which  they  always  meet  the  first  claims  of  merit  or  ambition, 
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yet  when  the  victoiy  is  won,  though  it  be  bj  their  defeat,  they 
invariably  go  over  to  the  enemy  and  defend  his  conquest  from 
every  unlawful  aggressor.  Detraction,  in  every  fbrmi  is  there- 
fore sure  of  their  severest  reprobation.  Beside  disturbing  pub- 
lic peace,  it  is  felt  to  be  an  insult  to  their  pride,  because  it  is  an 
attempt  to  impose  a  lie  upon  their  understandings.  Nor  do  they 
want  cause  of  apprehension,  as  individual^;  for  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred  that  persons  who  are  so  destitute  of  religion,  of  con- 
science and  of  honour,  as  to  be  capable  of  sacrificing  truth  to 
*  malice,  and  braving  reproach  with  gratuitious  falsehood,  are 

*        hounds  of  blood  that  catch  the  hint  to  kiD/ 

and  wait  for  nothing  but  opportunity,  to  lay  the  fang  tipon  all 
that  has  been  Atherto  spared*  And  surely  it  is  fortunate  for 
mankind,  that  such  beings,  however  insensible  to  shame,  may  be 
disabled  in  their  credit,  and  thus,  though  their  madness  continue, 
their  venom  may  be  neutralised.  Nor  is  there  much  danger 
that  they  will  receiye  an  overfreight  of  infamy. 

But  the  utility  of  public  censure  is  not  confined  to  one  de- 
partment of  the  conduct  of  men.  There  is  in  the  human  breast, 
a  sentiment  of  justice, 

'  The  strong  antipath  j  of  good  to  bad/ 

which  cannot  endure  the  smallest  impunity  of  ill  desert  in  any 
quarter,  and  urges  the  duty  of  open  malediction  against  what- 
ever, that  is  wrong,  might  not  otherwise  incur  that  wholesome 
degree  of  chastisement,  which  is  calculated  to  make  the  perpe- 
tration of  it  uninviting  to  those  who  have  no  better  reason  for 
abstinence  than  fear.  It  is  an  interesung  fact  for  speculative 
notice,  that  iniquity,  wherever  we  see  it  in  life,  affects  us  with 
kidignant  emotions  nearly  in  exact  proportion  as  other  means  of 
punishment  appear  inadequate.  Thus,  we  have  extreme  indig- 
nation at  those  petty  offences,  which,  while  they  infest  the  pub- 
lic peace,  elude  the  vigilance  of  office,  or  if  detected,  are  of  such 
a  vague,  uncertain  character  as  to  forbid  the  application  of  its 
penalties.  We  are  more  patient  of  a  purjurer  than  a  liar,  be- 
cause the  first  may  be  at  once  indicted  in  court,  but  the  last  i^ 
v#f*-  viir.  2  a 
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left  upon  our  hands  for  the  slow  process  of  infamy.  Indeed  our 
hostility  is  not  apt  to  be  much  excited  by  the  higher  yillanies, 
which  subject  the  malefiactor  to  judicial  award.  If,  however,  he 
receive,  in  the  end,  a  particle  less  than  he  appears  to  deserve, 
we  commonly  feel  ourselves  incited  to  complete  the  retribution 
by  an  increase  of  reproach  beyond  what  would  otherwise  be  of- 
fered, in  order  that  the  public  safety  may  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  the  hardihood  which  partial  impunity  leaves  unsub- 
dued. And  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that,  in  cases  where  the  re- 
sult is  capital  to  the  offender,  the  hostile  feelings  first  raised  by 
his  crime  subside  proportionally  as  the  work  of  justice  goes  on, 
until,  having  passed  the  successive  reliefs  of  the  arrest,  the  pri- 
son and  the  sentence,  we  behold  the  execution  wi^  pity  and  tears. 

But  this  sentiment  of  justice,  which  every  man  carries  in  his 
bosom,  is  nothing  else  than  what  is  so  much  talked  of  under  the 
name  moral  sense.  It  is  formed  by  education  upon  those  re- 
lations of  human  interest  which  the  light  of  nature  and  revela- 
tion discloses.  It  is  also  that  through  which  all  rightful  law  de- 
rives its  obligatory  force;  and  tiie  single  point  for  resolution,  is 
whether  its  dictates  are  to  be  considered  less  authoritative  in  any 
case,  because  they  have  not  been  expressed  in  juridical  lan- 
guage, or  given  to  the  reporter's  page. 

And  what  are  the  perogatives  of  reputation,  by  which  it 
claims  to  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  mediums  of  pu- 
nbhment?  If  the  rules  of  rectitude  and  virtue  are  enforced,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  £mie,  which  is  the  praise  of  many,  why  should 
they  not  have  the  concurrent  penal  sanction  of  disgrace,  which 
is  the  blame  of  many,  on  the  other?  Indeed  this  sanction  is  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  experience  with  mankind  as  to  have  produced 
an  appropriate  passion  in  the  heart.  Even  courts  of  justice  are 
acquainted  with  its  power,  as  stocks  and  pillories  may  witness. 
Nay,  they  have  united  it  with  that  of  death  itself  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  hanging  for  decapitation;  *and  its  comparative  influence 
has  been  often  displayed  in  the  entreaties  of  the  sons  of  honour, 
who  have  prayed  for  the  block  while  they  were  dragged  to  the 
gallows. 
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How  strange,  then,  that  men  should  persist  in  denial  of  a  right 
which  themselves  exert,  which  the  moral  sense  approves,  and 
which  is  indispensible  in  the  general  economy  of  penal  govern- 
ment. It  is,  I  believe,  an  observation  of  De  Genlisf  that  we 
(iught  never  to  conclude  upon  the  iniquity  of  a  fellow  being  till 
we  have  positive  proof,  and  then  never  to  divulge  it.  I  am  not 
sure  that  even  the  first  part  of  the  precept  is  to  be  received  in  its 
full  extent,  because  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  mercy  due  to  the 
public  as  well  as  a  charity  to  individuals.  By  the  rules  of  law, 
notwithstanding  their  allowed  humanity,  the  life  of  a  person  may 
be  sometimes  taken  upon  presumption.  How  much  more  nu- 
merous are  the  instances  in  which  guilt  is  sufficiently  apparent 
for  belief,  though  it  evades  justice,  and  the  judge  condemns  the 
culprit  in  his  heart  while  he  is  forced  to  acquit  him  in  his  sen- 
tence. Nor  does  the  mind  advise  with  moral  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject for  the  determination  of  its  faith.  Presumption,  where  there 
is  probability,  is  like  the  flow  of  waters  where  there  is  room  to 
descend,  and  nothing  can  hinder  it. 

The  latter  part  of  the  precept  of  Be  GenlU  is,  however,  of 
more  doubtful  propriety  than  the  former.  Perhaps  I  should 
rather  say,  its  absurdity  is  more  palpable.  Strange!  No  man's 
experience,  then,  is  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  others  in  re- 
spect to  the  perils  to  which  they  are  exposed!  It  reminds  me  of 
tales  that  are  told  concerning  the  ridiculous  jests  that  have  been 
broken  by  one  fool  upon  another,  and  by  the  last  transmitted  to 
a  third,  and  so  on  in  a  most  amusing  series  of  entail,  upon  no 
deeper  principle  of  wisdom  than  that  he  who  was  first  ensnared 
kept  the  secret  of  his  mortification,  and  did  not  enlighten  the  cu- 
riosity of  his  successor.  What!  is  a  man  to  have  so  much 
kindness  for  rogues  as  to  cover  them  with  his  mantle?  Shall  inno- 
cence and  virtue,  shall  confidence  and  honour,  be  forever  tread- 
ing on  the  pitfall? 

Yet  there  are  persons  who  pretend  to  make  conscience  of  con- 
cealing the  crimes,  or,  as  they  call  them, /rai/^rVt,  of  their  fellow 
beings,  and  that  almost  without  discrimination.  But  they  are 
commonly  persons  of  small  abilities,  of  confined  intelligence, 
and  of  superstitious  habits.   They  are  a  species  of  monks,  cold, 
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saturnine  and  unsocial,  who  have  taken  their  departure  from  the 
world,  not  indeed  by  civil  death  and  abandonment  of  it,  bjUt  by 
dissolution  of  those  ties  which  alone  could  strongly  attach  it  to 
them.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  them  reproiichfully.  Theirs 
is  only  the  ne]^tive  fault  of  neutrality  in  matters  which  forbid 
it.  They  are  many  of  them  good  men  for  heaven,  but,  by  mis- 
taking the  extent  of  biblical  rules  on  this  subject,  they  have  dis- 
qualified themselves  for  some  of  the  duties  of  earth.  If  every 
member  of  the  human  family  were  a  christian,  then,  indeed,  the 
benignant  system  of  advice  and  admonition  might  well  go  into 
practice.*  But  this  is  no  better  than  the  sajring  of  a  well-known 
religious  sect  under  similar  mistake,  that  there  is  no  justifica-^ 
tton  of  fighting  and  war,  because  if  every  body  were  willing  to 
be  buffetted  there  would  be  none  to  mske  the  assault.  Scrip- 
ture is  not  to  be  thus  interpreted.  While  insult  and  aggression 
have  place  among  secular  occurrences,  the  duty  of  resistance  is 
correlative;  and  though  there  were  only  a  solitary  individual  in 
being,  who  should  be  neither  a  christian  nor  an  honest  man,  he 
ought  to  be  marked,  like  Cain,  and  driven  from  the  confidence 
and  company  of  his  race. 


FOB  THE  PORT  FOUO— HAMET,  A  TALE. 

In  the  delightful  region  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  that  country 
so  dear  to  th^  imagination  of  youth,  the  birthplace  of  genii  and 
romance,  resided  the  shepherd  Hamet.  He  was  born  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  which  is  seen  to  rise  abruptly  from  the  ocean,  and 
whose  rocky  base  often  rebounds  to  the  waves,  as  they  break  in 
idle  fury  at  its  foot.  Here,  occupied  in  the  care  of  his  flocks, 
that  were  often  seen  by  the  mariner  skipping  with  airy  levity 
from  rock  to  rock,  Hamet  tasted  all  those  solid  enjoyments  which 
health  and  nature  ever  bestow.  He  drank  the  water  as  it  rolled 
in  crystalline  purity  from  the  hill  side;  his  food  was  gathered  by 
his  own  hand  from  its  parent  tree;  Content  was  the  companion  of 

^  AihBOwinay,  aiidoaght,  And  doei,  with  those  whose  blias  it  is  to  be 
MMfoMiatitd  irith  the  h^est  of  all  priasiplos  of  sotkn* 
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his  daily  rambles;  and  Health  watched  every  night  over  his 
slumbers. 

Happy  if  Hamet  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  bis  lot.  But  one  of  those  malignant  genii^  who  are  always 
on  the  watch  to  thwart  the  happiness  of  the  followers  of  the 
prophety  and  look  with  envious  eyes  on  those  enjoyments  they 
are  forever  debarred  from  tastings  infused  into  his  mind  a  feel- 
ing of  disgust)  which,  gaining  strength  from  indulgence,  at 
length  poisoned  every  moment  of  his  life.  Hamet  was  taught 
to  believe  that  the  life  he  led,  in  comparison  with  that  of  those 
who  lived  at  a  distance,  in  the  cities,  was  desolate  and  forlorn, 
and  precluded  from  those  ravishing  delights  which  constitute 
the  true  charm  of  existence.  This  thought,  cherished  for  a 
dme,  at  length  generated  a  repining  spirit:  every  hour  increased 
his  discontent;  and  now  his  only  pleasure  consisted  in  indul- 
ging his  imagination  in  sketching  exaggerated  and  fiEmtastic  pic- 
tures of  every  untried  mode  of  life,  and  of  every  enjoyment 
that  was  out  of  his  reach. 

One  evening  he  sat  on  a  jutting  rock,  that  projected  far  rnf 
the  sea,  indulging  in  those  dear,  but  fatal  reveries,  and  listening 
to  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  which,  returning  at  regular  inter- 
vals, increased  his  abstraction,  and  threw  over  his  soul  an  ex« 
quisite  feeling  of  musing  melancholy.  Here,  while  wrapt  in 
visionary  pleasures,  his  eye  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  little  island,  that  seemed  just  risen  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  with  all  the  freshness  and  blbom  of  youth. 
It  appeared  like  a  new  Eden,  floating  upon  the  waves.  Orange, 
citron,  and  all  the  spicy  growth  of  the  east,  flourished  luxuri- 
antly on  its  borders,  that  gracefully  sloped  down  to  the  level  of 
the  sea;  and  as  the  breeze  passed,  lingering  over  the  flowery 
meads  and  vocal  groves,  it  gathered  a  thousand  odours,  and 
wafted  the  melody  of  a  thousand  birds.  Hamet  gazed  on  this 
scene,  over  which  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  threw  a  glorious 
lustre,  with  a  pleasure  that  thrilled  to  his  heart.  He  stretched 
fcrth  his  trembling  hands  to  grasp  the  distant  blessing,  and  ex- 
claimed with  youthful  enthusiasm,  Happy,  thrice  happy,  O! 
^Ur  island!  must  be  the  shepherds  that  sport  in  thy  green  fields, 
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and  rest  in  thy  spicy  groves.  The  toil  of  ascending  the  rugged 
precipice,  of  pursuing  their  flocks  over  flinty  rocks,  and  through 
briery  dells,  is  unknown  to  them;  for  their  path  is  over  genial 
plains,  enamelled  with  flowers,  while  mine—"  as  he  sud  this, 
Hamet  turned  towards  the  rude  and  barren  hills  af>  his  nativity, 
and  contemplated  them  with  increasing  disgust. 

He  remained  with  his  eyes  rivetted  towards  the  happy  island, 
until  it  vanished  in  the  mists  of  evening;  and,  when  he  could 
no  longer  discern  a  vestige  of  its  existence,  he  returned,  dis- 
consolate and  miserable,  to  the  simple  home  of  his  parents. 

Every  day  Hamet  came  and  placed  himself  on  the  spot 
whence  he  had  first  caught  a  view  of  the  little  island,  and  there 
indulged  his  glowing  fancy  in  a  thousand  dangerous  and  delu- 
sive reveries.  As  he  contemplated  its  beautifully  fringed  bor- 
ders, his  horror  of  his  native  home,  and  his  disgust  for  the 
sober  enjoyments  of  real  life  increased  every  hour,  and  every 
night  he  returned  with  his  flocks  diminished. 

One  morning,  as  he  sat  on  the  accustomed  spot,  musing,  as 
usual,  on  the  possibility  of  passing  over  to  this  delightful  region, 
a  little  painted  boat,  gayly  and  fantastically  decorated  with  flow- 
ers, floated  towards  him,  and  bounded  ashore  just  at  his  fbot.  It 
was  guided  by  a  female  of  exquisite  beauty.  Her  figure  was 
so  light  and  ethereal,  that  she  seemed  self-balanced  in  the  air. 
Her  face  was  marked  with  an  expression  so  singularly,  yet^  so 
beautifully  wild,  and  there  was  such  an  inexpressible  grace  in 
every  motion,  that  the  heart  of  the  delighted  and  amazed  youth 
was  ravished  with  transport.  In  tones  sweeter  than  echo,  and 
more  seducing  than  the  voice  of  whispered  love,  she  addressed 
him — "  Hamet,  I  have  seen  and  sympathised  in  thy  regrets,  and 
am  come  to  relieve  them.  Follow  me,  and  exchange  this  dull 
and  dreary  abode  for  one  where  nature  and  man  are  dressed  in 
smiles  of  immortal  beauty.  All  that  thy  imagination  has  painted 
of  happiness  shall  be  thine,  and  all  that  experience  has  shown 
thee  of  misery  shall  be  excluded."  Saying  this,  she  extended 
her  hand,  and  clasped  that  of  the  eager  Hamet.  At  that  touch 
a  thrill  of  trembling  transport  darted  through  his  frame,  and 
struck  at  his  heart.   The  sensation  was  like  that  of  the  youthful 
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genius,  when  touched  by  the  finger  of  Fancy;  he  feels  the  inapi- 
ration  of  the  divinity,  and  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  glowing 
thoughts,  that  secure  him  immortality. 

The  little  painted  boat  carried  the  young  adventurer  and  his 
guide  with  inconceivable  swiftness,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
approached  the  island.  The  nearer  they  came,  the  more  tran- 
scendent appeared  its  beauties,  and,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
fringed  border,  a  troop  of  nymphs,  clothed  in  all  the  splendors 
of  the  rainbow,  advanced  to  welcQfne  Hamet,  and  chant  the 
glories  of  their  queen.  They  sung  the  praises  of  Fancy,  and 
the  happiness  of  those  who  live  under  her  enchanting  reign. 
''Here,  in  this  chosen  retreat,  the  pale  form  of  Misery  never 
disturbs  the  blissful  dreams  of  the  happy  subjects  of  the  empire 
of  Imagination.  Here,  free  from  the  inexorable  tyranny  of  dull 
reality,  they  sport  in  fl«wery  regions  of  every  blooming  beauty* 
while  round  their  brows  float  airy  forms  of  love  and  rapture. 
Here  the  sad  soul,  sated  with  sensual  joys,  or  pressed  down  with 
a  load  of  worldly  cares,  will  find  a  refuge,  where  suffering  is 
devested  of  its  pangs,  and  joy  comes  to  the  soul  unclogged  with 
those  attendants  which,  in  the  real  world,  turn  it  into  all  the 
bitterness  of  sorrow.  Hither,  O  mortal!  turn  thy  erring  and 
doubtful  steps,  for  here  only  wilt  thou  find  that  heaven  which  is 
fabled  in  the  skies!"  Hamet  listened  to  this  delusive  rhapsody 
with  breathless  impatience^  and,  falling  at  the  feet  of  his  conduc- 
tor, thanked  her  for  having  at  length  brought  him  to  a  spot 
that  realized  all  his  anticipations. 

Conducted  by  his  charming  guide,  he  wandered  about  througli 
all  the  mazes  of  visionary  enchantment,  and  his  senses  became 
bewildered,  in  a  tumult  of  delight.  It  seemed  as  if  Nature  had 
selected  this  little  region  from  the  whole  world,  to  display  the 
chatms,  the  wonders,  and  the  powers  of  her  creative  hand.  The 
grass  was  greener  and  more  luxuriant  than  was  ever  seen,  and 
softer  than  Persian  silk.  Groves  of  myrtle,  orange,  and  citron* 
whose  branches  intertwined  in  social  harmony,  foliaged  the  land- 
scape, and  the  birds  that  sung  in  these  delightful  shades  were 
birds  of  Paradise,  whose  plumage  and  whose  song  are  the  de- 
light of  the  immortals.   Beautiful  transparent  streams  mean*' 
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dered}  in  g^raceful  curves^  among  the  meadows^  and  with  tlieir 
low  murmuring  lulled  the  heart  of  Hamet,  which  was  tumultu* 
OU8  with  admiration,  into  a  feeling  of  languid  felicity,  more  lux- 
urious than  all  his  former  sensations.  The  air  too  possessed  a 
aeducdve  power,  whose  balmy  influence  dispose^  the  mind  f 
rererie,  and,  while  it  relaxed  the  body  to  a  state  of  delicious 
lassitude,  quickened  the  imagination  into  the  most  flowing  con- 
ceptions. At  length,  haying  exhausted  himself  in  wandering 
and  admiring,  Hamet  laid  {^imself  down  at  the  foot  of  a  spread- 
ing tree,  at  whose  root  ran  a  little  gurgling  stream,  and  fell 
asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  he,  for  the  first  time  since  his  abode  in  the 
happy  island,  felt  a  sensation  of  hunger;  for,  though  the  imagina^ 
lion  sometimes  conquers  our  reason,  it  cannot  overcome  the 
waou  of  our  nature.  The  visionary,  who  wastes  his  time  in  the 
indulgence  of  idle  abstraction,  and  permits  his  fancy  to  transport 
him  whither  she  pleases,  will  soon  be  brought  to  the  sense  of 
suffering  reality,  by  some  of  those  inevitable  wants  which  are 
the  common  lot  of  humanity.  Seeing  the  oranges  waving  luxu- 
riantly above  his  head,  Hamet  stretched  out  his  arm,  and  essayed 
to  pluck  one  from  iu  branch;  but  it  eluded  iiis  grasp.  He  tried 
another,  and  a  third;  but  still,  as  his  hand  approached,  they  va- 
nished from  his  view.  In  wonder  and  disappointment  he  con- 
templated the  delusion,  and,  faint  with  hunger,  laid  himself 
down,  to  slake  his  thirst  in  the  stream  that  murmured  at  his  feet 
As  he  approached  his  lips  towards  it,  the  water  retired,  and, 
though  its  murmurs  still  continued,  the  bottom  became  dry.  A 
dire  and  horrible  apprehension  that  his  senses  had  been  deluded 
now  rushed  over  his  mind,  and  the  prospect  of  starving  in  the 
lap  of  seeming  plenty,  struck  a  cold  damp  upon  his  heart.  In 
hopeless  distraction  he  wandered  through  vocal  groves  and  Ver- 
dant valleys,  in  search  of  something  to  alleviate  his  wants;  but, 
^  wherever  he  came,  the  fruits  eluded  his  grasp,  and  the  waters 
vanished  under  his  lips. 

At  length,  faint,  weary,  and  exhausted,  he  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  he  first  landed,  and,  sinking  down  to  the  ground,  widted, 
in  gloomy  and  hopeless  resignation,  the  consummation  of  his 
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fkte.  As  his  last  ho^v  «pprpf^ti6cl»  ri^abg  bimself  with  a  despe- 
rate efTorty  he  beheld  afar  off  the  smoke  of  his  native  cottage 
curling  above  the  blue  hills,  and  presenting  an  image  of  peaceful 
tranquillity.  The  thought  of  his  youthful  home,  now  forever 
forsaken — of  his  aged  parents,  now  forever  abandoned-^-of 
their  tenderness  in  his  boyhood,  and  their  sorrow  for  his  loss, 
came  over  his  soul,  and  darkened  it  with  gloomy  horror. 

The  wretched  being,  who  is  suffering  the  penalty  of  his  Im- 
prudence or  his  crimes,  seldom  places  it  to  the  charge  of  his 
own  weakness  or  wickedness,  but  rails  against  the  disastrous 
chance  that  allured,  or  the  vile  tempter  that  persuaded  him  to 
err.  So  Hamet;  he  cursed  the  airy  and  deceitful  being  that  had 
seduced  him  to  destruction,  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  unjust  cri- 
mination, impiously  dared  to  arraign  the  holy  Prophet  himself. 
In  the  midst  of  his  complaints  the  figure  that  guided  the  little 
boat  again  appeared.  She  was  still  gay  and  beautiful,  but  to  the 
eye  of  Hamet  she  seemed  a  deformed  and  malignant  being. 

Hamet,"  said  she,  ^«  I,  who  listened  to  the  complaints  of  thy 
erring  and  querulous  spirit,  when  enjoying,  on  yonder  mountainy 
as  high  a  state  of  happiness  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
thy  frail  being,  have  heard  the  wsulings  of  thy  misery,  and  the 
reproaches  of  thy  despair.  BTame  not,  O  wretched  mortal!  ^ 
decrees  of  the  Most  High,  for  thy  own  discontented  spirit  was 
thy  ruin — nor  load  me  with  reproach,  for  thou  voluntarily  deli- 
veredst  thyself  into  my  powers  Hadst  thou  not  murmured  at 
thy  situation,  and  slighted  thy  comforts,  because  thou  thoughtest 
those  of  others  greater,  my  spells  would  have  had  no  powery 
and  my  influence  could  not  have  harmed  thee.  Know,  Hamety 
that  there  is  no  other  happiness  in  this  world  than  a  contented 
mindy  and  no  misery  but  a  repining  and  discontented  spirit.^ 
So  saying,  she  vanished  from  his  view;  and  when  in  the  evening 
the  last  rays  of  th^  setting  sun  vanished  from  the  bigh  hills  oi 
his  youth,  the  spirit  and  the  body  of  Hamet  parted  forever. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  B 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO^LLA. 

Mr.  Oli>8chooL} 

Since  the  publication  af  your  April  number,  a  gentleman 
from  Reading,  (Penn.)  informs  me,  that,  for  many  years  past,  a 
flock  of  swallows  have  harboured  in  one  of  the  chimneys  of  the 
court  house,  to  which  they  always  resort  on  the  approach  of 
summer* 

As  these  birds,  no  doubt,  emigrate  in  winter,  by  what  power 
of  intellect  can  they  retrace  their  way  to  so  minute  an  object, 
without  once  failing  in  the  attempt?  I  know  it  may  be  answered, 
(as  Dr.  Darwin  says  of  the  discoveries  of  the  vnld  geeae^)  that 
it  is  the  result  of  habit  and  experience;  but  the  well  known 
fact  that  a  Bassora  pidgeon,  taken  away  when  young,  will  (if  let 
loose)  return  to  the  place  whence  it  came,  must  confute  the 
assertion. 

We  are  told  in  history  that  the  prince  of  Orange  made  use 
of  these  pidgeons  as  carriers,  for  conreying  intelligence  into 
the  towns  besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  under  the  duke  of  Alva; 
and  are  still  more  recently  informed,  that  the  same  expedient 
was  resorted  to  by  tlie  friends  of  the  late  earl  Ferrers,  to  send 
accounts  from  London,  to  his  family  in  the  north,  on  the  day  of 
the  execution  of  that  nobleman.  These  birds  were  not  brought 
from  home  through  the  air;  of  course  they  could  know  nothing 
of  the  country  in  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it,  how  then,  did  they  find 
their  way  back,  unless  by  the  force  of  irutinct? 

As  to  those  sage  philosophers,  who  employ  their  reasoning 
faculty  in  order  to  confute  this  doctrine,  I  could  almost  wish 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  that  they  had  been  furnished  with  a  good 
sensible  instinct  instead  of  it."  R. 

FROM  THE  PORT-FEUILLE  AT  BETHLEHEM. 
Health  to  restore,  and  scenes  to  view 

Before  unseen  by  them. 
From  Trenton  H —  and  B—  pursue 

Their  route  to  Bethlehem. 
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Each  curious  wish  of  theirs  allay'd 

Bjr  three  days'  stay  in  town, 
They  fece  about,  a  diverse  rout, 

And  just  now  have  gone  down. 

Recorded  here,  their  names  appear, 

June  sixteenth^  eighty-nine, 
To  stand  the  test  amongst  the  rest, 

And  with  the  same  design. 

The  following  neat  personificaUon  of  the  causes  of  the 
French  success  in  Holland,  deserves  to  be  preserved. 

OV  TBS  COVaVBST  OT  HOLLAVB  BT  THB  FEBVOB. 

Gen.  Pichegru,  it  is  said, 

With  Gen.  Panic  struck  the  nation, 

Of  Gen.  Deluge  more  afraid, 

They  dreaded  Gen.  Inundation; 

Stout  Gen.  Daen^  the  Dutchman's  boastj 

Was  conquered  by  fierce  Gen.  Weather, 

And  more  was  done  by  Gen.  Frost 

Than  all  the  Gen'rals  put  together. 

OV  TEB  VBVOM  OB  SBBtaVTt. 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  Considerable  medical  knowledge,  having 
recommended  to  a  iriend  an  infusion  of  rattlesnakes  in  wine, 
to  which,  it  seems,  he  had  objected,  thus  humorously  rallies 
him  upon  it,  in  a  letter,  dated  Burlington,  June  2,  1753/'  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

^<  As  to  the  defaecation  of  your  wine,  you  need  trouble  your 
head  but  little  about  it;  and  as  to  the  danger  of  poison,  still  less; 
since  that  kind  of  venom,  when  taken  internally,  from  the 
changes  and  alterations  it  sustains  in  the  bowels,  is  not  attended 
with  any  danger.  Even  the  ancients  seem  to  have  known  thus 
much  concerning  the  nature  of  this  poison;  and  therefore  the 
brave  Cato,  when  marching  the  remains  of  Pompey's  army 
through  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  very  wisely  told  the  soldiers,  al- 
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most  choaked  with  thirsty  yet  afraid  to  drink  of  a  spHng  they 
eame  to^  because  full  of  serpents: 

Nozia  ierpentum  est,  immisto  sanguine  pestis, 
Monu  virus  habent,  et  fatum  dicet€  minantur, 
Pocula  moite  oarentj— 

Lucan.  Iib<  9. 

^  If  this  is  not  sufficient,  and  you  think  Cato  was  no  physi- 
cian, I  can  assure  you  Galen  was  of  his  opinion,  and  Celsus 
too,  who  expressly  says«  on  this  subject,  venenum  aerfienliay  ut 
fU£dam  etiam  venatoria  vtneruif  quidus  QalU  fir^cifiue  uturctur^ 
non  GriM/u,  ted  in  vulnere  noeent,  I  hope  by  this  time,  and  from 
the  force  of  these  learned  authorities,  you  may  be  prevailed  up- 
on to  lay  aside  your  fears  on  this  head,  and  boldly  drink  poison 
because  Galen  and  Celsus  say  you  may  do  it*«-*P.  S.  Send  mc 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO.— ABiEBICAN  GAULANTRY. 
SKETCH  OF  THB  CHABACTBK  OF  JOHN  CHAMPB. 

This  mah  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  during  our  revolu- 
tionary war,  a  serjeant-major  in  a  legion  of  cavalry.  After  the  de- 
tection of  Arnold's  treason,  and  the  capture  of  major  Andre,  the 
commander  in  chief  received  frequent  intelligence  that  many 
American  officers,  and  one  brigadier-general,  high  in  his  confi- 
dence, were  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  that  conspiracy.  He  con- 
sulted with  major  Lee  on  the  subject,  submitted  to  his  inspec- 
tion the  papers  detailing  this  alarming  intelligence,  and  desired 
his  opinion  on  the  subject.  Major  Lee  endeavoured  to  calm  his 
apprehensions,  and  represented  this,  as  an  artifice  which  the 
British  general  had  adopted  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the 
commander  in  chief  in  his  subordinate  officers,  and  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  discord  in  the  American  camp.  Washington  observedy 
that  the  same  thought  had  occurred  to  him;  but  as  these  re- 
i&arks  applied  with  equal  force  to  Arnold  before  his  desertioOy 
he  was  determined  on  probing  this  matter  to  the  bottom.  He 
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proceeded  to  say,  that  what  he  had  then  tx>  communicate  was  a 
subject  of  high  delicacy^  and  entii*e  confidence.  He  wished  mk* 
jor  Lee  to  recommend  some  bold  and  enterprising  ihdividual 
from  the  legion  he  commanded,  who  should  proceed  on  that 
very  night  to  the  enemy's  camp,  in  the  character  of  a  desertei". 
He  was  to  make  himself  known  to  one  or  two  of  Washington's 
confidential  agents  in  Newyork,  obtain,  through  their  means, 
the  most  authentic  evidence  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the 
American  officers  suspedted,  and  transmit  the  result  to  major 
Lee.  Another  part  of  his  project  was  to  seize  the  traitor  and 
to  bring  him  alive  to  the  American  campt  but  the. orders  were 
positive  not  to  put  him  to  death,  and  to  suffer  him  to  espape,  if 
he  could  not  be  taken  by  any  other  means.  His  public  puni8h<» 
ment  was  all  that  Washington  desired.  He  flattered  himself 
that  by  Arnold's  arrest  he  would  be  enabled  to  unravel  this  con«- 
spiracy,  and  aave  the  life  the  unfortunate  jfndre.  When 
major  Lee  sounded  Champe  on  this  business,  the  heroic  serjeant 
replied,  that  if  any  means  could  be  devised  by  which  he  could 
testify  his  devotion  to  his  country,  and  his  attachment  to  his  com- 
mander in  chief  compatible  with  honour,  he  Would  cheerfully 
endure  any  personal  risk:  but  his  soul  abhorred  the  thoughts  of 
desertion.  Major  Lee  with  much  difficulty  succeeded  in  con* 
vincing  him,  that  in  no  other  way  could  he  render  so  important 
a  service  to  his  country,  and  he  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  t6 
undertake  this  hazardous  service.  After  being  furnished  with 
his  instructions,  which  he  hastily  took  down  in  a  character,  or 
rather  cipher  of  his  own,  (for  he  was  not  permitted  to  cany 
written  orders,)  his  difficulty  was  to  pass  the  American  lines. 
The  major  was  unable  to  promise  him  any  protection,  as  this 
would  teem  to  countenance  the  plot,  and  to  favour  the  desertion 
of  others,  and  the  enemy  might  moreover,  obtain  intelli- 
grence  by  that  means,  discover  and  defeat  his  object,  and  he  him- 
self suffer  the  ignominious  death  of  a  spy.  The  serjeant  at 
length  departed,  and  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  colonel 
was  informed  that  one  of  the  patroles  had  fallen  in  with  a  dra« 
goon,  who  being  challenged  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  escaped. 
Lee  made  light  of  the  intelligence,  and  scouted  the  idea  that  a 
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dragoon  belonging  to  hb  legion  should  desert.  It  was  proba- 
bly^ he  said,  a  coanuyman,  who  was  alarmed  at  the  challenge, 
and  might  easily  in  the  night  time  be  mistaken  for  one  of  his 
men.  Orders  were  at  length  given,  to  examine  the  squadron. 
This  command  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  produced  a  conr 
firmation  of  the  first  intelligence,  with  ihe  further  tidings  that 
this  individual  was  no  other  than  the  serjeant  major;  as  neither 
himself,  his  baggage,  or  his  horse  were  to  be  found.  Lee  now 
made  lighter  than  ever  of  the  report;  enlarged  on  the  former  ser- 
vices of  the  serjeanti  and  his  known  and  tried  fidelity.  He  sidd 
that  he  had  probably  followed  the  pernicious  example  set  by  his 
superior  officers,  who,  in  defiance  of  their  orders,  peremptory  as 
they  were,  occasionally  quitted  the  camp,  and  were  never  sus- 
pected of  desertion.  All  these  pretexts  having  been  exhausted, 
written  orders  were  at  length  issued,  in  the  usual  form,  ^<  Pur- 
sue as  far  as  you  can  serjeant  Champe,  suspected  of  desertitm; 
bring  him  alive  that  he  may  suffer  in  the  presence  of  the  army; 
but  kill  him  if  he  resists,  or  escapes  after  being  taken.'*  Be- 
fore the  pursuing  party  set  out,  major  Lee  directed  the  com- 
manding officer  to  be  changed,  which  allowed  a  little  more  time 
to  the  fugidve.  Pursuit  was  at  length  made,  and  continued  with 
such'eageAiess,  that  Champe  escaped  at  the  distance  only  of  three, 
or  four  hundred  yards.  Two  British  galleys  were]lying  below 
Powles'  book;  Champe  called  to  them  for  protection,  and  leav- 
ing his  horse  and  baggage,  plunged  into  the  river  sword  in  hand. 
One  of  the  galleys  despatched  a  boat  to  his  assistance,  and  fii^ 
on  his  pursuers,  by  which  means  Champe  gained  the  shore  with- 
out injury. 

^  Washington  was  highly  pleased  with  the  result  of  this  ad- 
venture* The  eagerness  of  the  pursuit  he  thought  would  be 
decisive  evidence  to  the  British  commander,  that  this  was  a  real, 
and  not  a  feigned  desertion.  Champe  was  immediately  brought 
before  sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  questioned  by  him  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  and  amongst  the  rest,  ij  any  American  officers  were  tus- 
fleeted  qf  desertion^  and  who  those  officers  were.  The  serjeant 
was  forewarned  on  this  point,and  gave  such  answers  as  would  more 
effectually  mislead.  After  this  examination  he  was  consigned  to  the 
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care  of  general  Arnold)  and  by  him  retained  in  his  former  rank. 
Washington  hoped  and  believed,  that  the  trial  of  Andre  would  oc- 
cupy much  time,  and  enable  Champe  to  accomplish  his  designs. 
That  gallant  officer  disdaining  all  subterfuge,  completely  foiled  this 
hope,  by  broadly  confessing  the  nature  of  his  connexion  with 
Arnold.    The  commander  in  chief  offered  to  exchange  Andre 
for  Amold,a  proposal  sir  Henry  Clinton,  for  obvious  motives,  de« 
clined.    Had  this  gallant  officer  protracted  his  trial,  and  the  plot 
proved  successful,  the  life  of  Andre  would  have  been  saved,  not 
by  the  intrigues  of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  but  of  Wathmgton  in  his 
favour.   The  honest  and  precipitate  intrepidity  of  the  British 
officer,  defeated  this  benevolent  project,  and  no  alternative  re*  . 
mained  but  a  speedy  death.   The  serjeant,  unfortunate  as  he 
was  in  this,  was  more  successful  in  obtaining  evidence  the  most' 
full  and  satisfactory,  that  the  suspicions  resting  on  several  Ame- 
rican officers  were  foul  calumnies,  and  a  forgery  of  the  enemy. 
He  now  determined  on  making  one  bold  attempt  for  the  seizure 
of  Arnold.  Having  been  allow,ed,  at  all  times,  free  access  to  Ar- 
iM^d,  marked  all  bis  habits  and  movements,  he  awaited  only  a 
£iivourable  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  his  project.   He  had 
ascertained  that  Arnold  usually  retired  to  rest  about  twelve,  and 
that  previous  to  this,  he  spent  some  time  in  a  private  garden,  ad- 
joining his  quarters.    He  was  there  to  have  been  seized,  bound, 
and  gagged,  and  under  the  pretext  that  he  was  a  soldier  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  to  have  been  conveyed  through  bye  paths^ 
and  unsuspected  places,  to  a  boat  lying  in  readiness,  in  the  river 
Hudson.    Champe  engaged  two  confederates,  and  major  Lee, 
who  cooperated  in  the  plan,  received  timely  intelligence  of  the 
night  fixed  on  for  its  execution.    At  the  appointed  time,  that  of- 
ficer, attended  by  a  small  party  well  mounted,  laid  in  wait  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Hudson  with  two  spare  horses,  one  for 
Champe,  and  the  other  for  Arnold.   The  return  of  daylight  an- 
nounced  the  discomfiture  of  the  plan,  and  Lee  and  his  party  re- 
tired to  the  camp  with  melancholy  forebodings,  that  the  life  of 
the  gallant  serjeanthad  been  sacrificed  to  his  zeal  in  the  service 
of  hb  country.    Consoling  however  was  the  intelligence  shortly 
after  received  from  the  confederates,  that  on  the  night  prece- 
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ding  the  one  fixed  on  for  Arnold's  arresti  that  officer  had  shifted 
bis  quarters.  It  appeared  that  he  was  employed  to  superintend 
the  embarkation  of  certain  troops,  composed  chiefly  of  Ameri^ 
can  d^ertersy  and  it  was  apprehended,  that  unless  they  were 
removed  from  their  barracks,  which  were  adjacent  to  the  shore, 
many  might  seise  that  opportunity  to  escape.  This  attempt 
was  never  afterwards  renewed.  On  the  junction  of  Arnold 
with  lord  Cornwallis,  in  Virginia,  the  serjeant  found  means  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  British  lines,  and  to  reach  in  safety 
the  army  of  general  Greene.  Having  been  furnished  by  that 
b(Bcer  with  the  means  of  escaping  to  Washington's  camp,  he 
airived  there  to  the  astonishment  and  joy  of  his  old  confederates 
inarms. 

When  Washington  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  under 
president  Adams,  he  caused  strict  inquiry  lo  be  made  fat  the 
man  inrho  had  so  honourably  distinguished  himself,  intending  to 
honour  such  tried  fidelity  with  military  promotion,  and  heard, 
to  his  great  sorr6w,  that  be  had  died  but  a  short  time  before,  in 
the  state  of  Kentucky.  These  facts  are  tak^  and  condensed 
from  the  intere»cing  manuscript  of  major  general  Lee. 

Ann  Seward,  in  her  monody  on  the  death  of  major  Andrew 
thus  speaks  of  the  character  of  Washingtonc 

Oh  Washington!  I  thought  thee  great  and  g^ood» 
Kor  knew  thy  Nero  thirst  for  guiltless  blood: 
Severe  to  use  the  power  that  fbrtune  gave, 
Thou  cool,  determin'd  murd'rer  of  the  brave. 
Remorseless  Washington!  the  day  shall  come 
Of  deep  repentance  for  this  barb'rousdoom: 
When  injured  Andre's  mein'ry  shadl  inspire, 
A  kindling  army  with  resistless  fire: 
Each  faulchion  sharpen  that  the  Britons  wield. 
And  lead  their  fiercest  lion  to  the  field. 
Then,  when  each  hope  of  thine  shall  set  in  night 
When  dubious  dread,  and  unavaiHng  fiight« 
Impel  yo^r  baste,  thy  guilt  upbraided  soul 
Shall  wish  untouch'd,  the  precious  life  you  stol^: 
And  when  thy  heart  appall'd  and  vanquished  pride. 
Shall  vainly  ask  the  mercy  they  denied; 
With  horror  shalt  thou  meet  the  fate  thou  gave. 
Nor  Pity  ^Id  the  darkness  of  thy  g^ve. 
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Thus  does  poetic  petulance  dispense  its  inrectiyes.  We 
will  now  ask,  who  accelerated  the  death  of  Andre?  Who  made 
the  extension  of  mercy  toward  him  an  act  of  mistaken  mercy  and 
of  criminal  indulgence?  Unquestionably  sir  Henry  Clinton.  Un- 
questionably the  man  who  was  propagating  these  false  alarms 
of  treason  in  the  American  camp.  He  rendered  this  severe 
measure  for  common  security  perfectly  indispensable,  as  the 
conunander  in  chief  could  not  at  that  time  know  but  what  those 
who  shared  his  confidence  the  most,  were  the  most  deeply  im- 
plicated in  Arnold's  machinations.  Was  he  to  reprieve  the  vic- 
tim, and  thus  sanction  to  his  surrounding  officers  the  treason  of 
Arnold,  by  his  own  signature,  or  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  his 
htej  and  teach  them,  by  this  example,  to  hope  for  mercy  if  de- 
tected? It  is  not  meant  to  criminate  sir  Henry  Clinton.  Such 
artifices  are  justifiable  in  war.  That  he  did,  however,  by  the 
promulgation  of  such  reports  render  the  death  of  Andre  inevi- 
table, it  is  conceived  impossible  to  doubt  The  solicitude  of 
Washington  to  save  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  man  was  such, 
that  he  hasarded  one  of  the  bravest  of  his  own  soldiers  in  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  for  that  purpose;  and  nothing  but  a  con- 
currence of  unpropitious  circumstances,  that  could  not  have 
been  foreseen  by  mortal  eye,  or  guarded  against,  if  they  could 
Jiave  been,  prevented  its  accomplishment.  It  is  a  singular  &ct, 
that  while  the  British  commander  was  hastening  the  death  of 
Andre,  Washington  was  exerting  himself  to  ward  off  that  cala«> 
mity. 


M00N8HINC. 

A  few  jemn  tinte  a  periodieal  paper  vas  eommaiaed  at  Baltunore,  imder 
the  tiUe  of  Moomkine/*  bj  the  Lanarian  «ocie^.  After  refleoting,  for  tome 
time,  a  dear  and  ttroog  light,  which  it  borrowed  from  the  tttte  and  aequioemeiits 
of  the  eondnelort,  it  was  toon  OTereatt,  and  fini^  disappeared.  The  owayi 
-were,  howerer,  written  with  much  viTaeity  and  elegance;  and  we  are  persuaded 
ihat  our  readers  win  enjoy  with  ns  the  following  gknun  of  Moonshine. 

TO  THE  MAN  IN  THS  MOON. 

Prbsumino  upon  that  goodness  which  has  induced  you  to 
offer  your  council  to  all  who,  like  myself,  are  in  distressi  I  ren- 

TOI..  Till.  3  c 
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turc  to  lay  my  case  before  you.  I  am  the  miserable  husband  of 
a  woman  whose  ardent  feelings  and  vivacity  of  conversation, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  seduced  me  into  a  Gordian  tie,  from 
which,  I  fear,  nothing  but  the  hand  of  death  can  extricate  me. 

In  her  youth.  Miss  Deborah  Froward  was  early  distinguished 
by  the  admiration  of  our  sex,  and,  consequently,  by  the  envy  of 
her  own.  Flattered  by  the  conspicuous  station  which  she  had 
obtained,  she  soon  lost  sight  of  those  little  decencies  which  pe- 
culiarly adorn  the  female  character,  and  give  a  new  polish  to 
the  chain  which  binds  society  together.  Modesty,  which  blooms, 
like  the  blushing  rose,  in  a  retired  spot,  and  charity,  which  shel- 
ters the  weary  like  the  spreading  palm,  were  unknown  to  her.— 
&he  encouraged  the  diffidence  of  young  men  by  familiar  levity, 
and,  instead  of  concealing  or  palliating  the  petty  faults  of  her 
female  friends,  she  delighted  to  blazon  them  forth  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  half-witted  fops  who  crowded  her  momiog  Icvcc. 
And  yet»  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  woman  had  the  address  to 
make  me  believe  that  I  loved.  You  may  suppose  that  I  bad  not 
much  difficulty  in  pressing  my  suit.  The  ftdr  damsel  was  rapidly 
approaching  that  critical  period  in  the  life  of  woman,  when  they 
obtain  an  appellation  not  very  grateful  to  thoir  vanity  and  their 
love  of  matrimony.  The  delicate  rose  had  fled  from  her  cheeks; 
but  art,  who  so  frequently  acts  the  place  of  deputy  to  damte 
Nature,  at  the  toilet,  had  burnished  them  with  a  deep  camatioOy 
and  time  had  made  such  ravages  on  her  mouth,  that  there  re- 
mained but  a  few  teeth  which  could  be  seen,  like  the  scattered 
flint  stones,  on  the  side  of  a  red  hill.  And  yet  this  woman  did 
I  marryt  Oh,  cruel  Hymen,  most  faithfully  didst  thou  execute 
the  wrath  of  the  mother  of  Cupid,  upon  one  who  for  five  and 
thirty  years  had  ndled  at  her  dominion,  and  chanted  the  com- 
forts of  single  blessedness. 

My  wife,  sir,  had  taken  it  into  her  head  that  she  was  a  dia- 
mond of  the  first  water;  and  I  suppose  such  a  peari  never 
would  have  fallen  to  my  lot,  had  she  not  found  that  a  certain 
swinish  multitude,  denominated  duns,  were  tired  of  the  very 
civil  invitation  to  call  again,  which  they  so  constantly  received. 
She  too  was  willing  to  shake  ofi*  her  old  friends,  and  their  places 
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were  quickly  supplied  by  every  hungry  retainer  whom  poverty 
or  persecution  had  driven  to  our  asylum.  Being  a  great  pa* 
troness  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  my  house  became  crowded  with 
unfortunate  sons  of  genius  who  had  seen  better  days.  In  one 
room  an  eminent  dancingmaster  was  capering  monkey  tricksy 
and,  in  another,  a  Dutch  baron  was  playing  sonatas.  At  first  I 
placed  all  this  to  the  score  of  charity,  and  my  heart  overflowed 
with  affectionate  sympathy,  while  my  purse  dwindled  with  be- 
nevolence. As  to  my  lady  herself,  her  companions  were  the 
Muses.  Did  I  solicit  her  to  go  to  the  theatre,  she  preferred  a 
ramble  on  mount  Parnassus:  if  to  a  dance,  she  had  been  min- 
gling with  the  Graces.  She  never  would  go  to  Ballstown,  be- 
cause the  springs  did  not  bubble  Castalian  drops,  nor  would  eat 
honey,  because  it  was  y>t  made  on  Hybla. 

My  countryseat  underwent  such  transformations^  that  the 
honest  zeal  of  my  old  steward  preferred  a  voluntary  banishment 
to  the  contemplation  of  his  master's  ruin.  All  the  waters  which 
refreshed  my  meadows  were  collected  into  one  stagnant  pool, 
which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Castalian  Spring;  and 
my  cattle,  not  being  blessed  with  the  taste  of  their  mistress, 
were,  driven  a  mile  off  every  day,  to  quench  their  thirst  One 
of  my  labourers  lost  a  whole  winter  in  learning  to  play  upon  a 
fife,  and  the  next  summer  he  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  the  suUf 
while  he  was  lying  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  the  act  of  personat- 
ing an  Arcadian  shepherd,  for  the  amusement  of  his  mistress. 
The  hill  itself,  which  has  produced  nothing  but  stones  and 
weeds  since  the  days  of  lord  Baltimore,  cost  me  1000/.  in 
manure  before  it  oould  be  caUed  Hymettus,  and  at  least  five 
times  as  much  to  cut  a  furrow  through  the  top  of  it,  that  clas- 
sical travellers  might  be  reminded  of  the  double  mountdn.  I 
never  could  get  more  than  nine  chairs  in  my  parlour,  because 
that  was  the  number  of  the  Muses,  until  the  schoolmaster, 
who  loves  to  indulge  himself,  hinted  at  the  indignity  offered  to 
Apollo  by  not  not  representing  his  godship  by  an  armchair.-— 
The  eyes  of  my  maiden  sisters  are  often  offbnded  by  three 
bouncing  kitchen  girls,  who  are  obliged  to  represent  the  GraceSf 
with  nothing  but  long  rolUng  towelsy  wrapped  round  them;  and 
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tyo  of  my  nimblest  negroes  died  last  Christmas  in  the  charac- 
^rs  of  satyrs.  Another,  who  was  sent  in  the  woods  with  a  banjocj 
to  play  Pan,  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  In  September  last 
I  took  a  few  friends  home  with  me,  to  taste  some  Burgundy 
which  I  had  just  received  from  France;  but  I  found  it  in  the 
possession  of  my  servants,  who  were  seated  in  high  glee  in  the 
drawingroom.  AH  the  satisfaction  I  could  obtain  from  my  wife 
was,  that  she  was  celebrating  the  Satumalian  festival,  that  absurd 
ceremony  which  was  practised  in  the  days  of  old  Rome,  when 
every  slave  was  at  liberty  to  retaliate  upon  his  master  for  the 
tyranny  of  a  year.  The  good  old  names  of  John,  George,  and 
Thomasy  by  which  my  ancestors  were  not  ashamed  to  be  known, 
are  now  utterly  discarded  from  our  family  Bible,  while  squall- 
ing  Damons  and  ragged  Strephons  cr^l  about  my  house  in 
scores.  If  they  are  kept  sufficiently  warm  for.  the  season,  I 
may  be  satisfied;  but  as  to  their  clothes  being  in  proper  order, 
that  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  for  their  mother  would 
rather  mend  a  sonnet  than  patch  a  coat,  or  dilate  upon  the  three 
unities  than  close  the  gaping  rent  of  a  knee. 

Dear  sir,  these  things  are  intolerable.  I  have  no  objection 
to  her  devoting,  some  part  of  the  day  to  her  amusements;  but  to 
have  my  property  wasted,  my  house  turned  into  an  inn,  my  chil- 
dren neglected,  and  myself  termed  a  Goth,  is  more  tlum  I  can 
bear.  The  only  chance  that  she  may  see  these  lines,  and,  by 
timely  reformation,  spare  me  the  necessity  of  a  resolute  remon- 
strance, together  with  the  hope  that  you  would  illuminate  her  by 
one  of  your  rajrs,  have  induced  me  to  address  this  letter  to  you. 
In  hopes  that  you  will  bestow  due  consideration  upon  this  sub-  // 
ject,  I  remain,  &c. 

HBNRY  BENPSCK. 

In  Society i  July  1 1,  1807. 

Ths  letter  of  Henry  Henpeck  being  read  from  the  chair,  by 
the  vice-president,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  same  be 
referred  to  Lewis  Lunatic,  to  make  report  thereon. 

Whereupon  the  member,  standing  in  his  place,  delivered 
the  following  observations,  which  were  ordered  to  be  published. 

VINCBNT  nUNARpi,  ScC  Lufl,  Soc. 
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This  is,  indeed,  gentlemen^  as  oui^  friend  Henpeck  says,  an 
intolerable  grievance.  I  would  rather  sleep  in  woollen  than  be 
yoked  to  such  a  mate.  The  lady  is  mad  with  too  much  Moon- 
shine: her  senses  are  bewildered,  and  I  know  of  no  mode  of 
cure  better  than  sousing  her  in  her  own  pond,  to  enact  the  part 
of  a  seanymph.  But  the  pmpensities  of  women  cannot  be  con- 
trouled.  I  was  once  acquainted  with  a  very  ingenious  gentleman, 
who  was  as  much  given  to  taciturnity  as  his  wife  was  to  loqua- 
city.— After  a  variety  of  fruitless  attempts  to  break  her  of  the 
imconscionable  exercise  of  her  tongue,  he  at  length  bethought 
himself  of  an  expedient  which  he  supposed  would  certunly  suf- 
fice. He  resolved  to  immerse  her  every  day,  at  a  certain  hour, 
into  the  water.  But,  lo!  the  first  time  he  tried  the  experiment 
his  poor  wife,  who  was  in  the  very  act  of  talking  as  he  put  her 
under  the  stream,  when  she  found  her  articulation  suspended, 
cast  her  hands  above  the  surface,  and  convinced  him,  by  dumb 
signs,  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  effects  of  such  evils,  was  to 
submit  to  them  with  patient  endurance. 

But  learned  ladies  are  not  nohrelties.  In  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth they  were  in  their  zenith,  being  patronized  by  a  queen  who 
distinguished  herself  by  no  contemptible  share  of  Greek  learn- 
ing. To  this,  no  doubt,  her  poet,  Shakspeare,  alludes,  in  the 
rhodomontade  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Nick  Bottom, 
the  weaver.  In  those  days  a  lady  could  transplant  a  Grecian 
flower  into  an  English  garden^  with  much  greater  skill  than  she 
could  embroider  a  tapestry  or  darn  a  husband's  hose.  So  great 
was  the  rage  among  the  ladies  for  translations  from  the  learaed 
languages,  that  Puttenham,  who  probably  had  so  liitle  taste  as 
to  prefer  a  pudding  to  a  poem,  found  it  necessary  to  express  his 
opinion,  that  girls  should  not  be  too  precipitate  poets,  lest,  with 
sach  shrewd  wit  as  rhyme  requireth^  they  become  hateful  to  their 
Imsbands,  who  love  not  fantastick  wy ves."  The  threat  which  he 
adds,  of  their  dying  tingle  noymmetiy  and  leading  apes,  appears 
to  have  produced  greater  effects  than  all  his  reasoning,  for,  by 
the  time  the  race  of  Stuarts  was  ended,  as  we  are  informed  by 
a  fiur  historian,  a  fietmily  receipt-book  contained  all  the  literature 
of  an  English  housewife^  however  high  her  rank.  Roger  Ascham 
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reproached  the  scholars  of  the  university  with  being  inferior  in 
erudition  to  the  court  lasses/'  and  Harvey  said  of  the  maids 
of  honour  of  the  same  time, 

Sftltet  item,  piogAtqae  eadem»  doetamque  poemm 
PtngAt;  neo  musas  nesoiat  iOa  roeas. 

In  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  the  reader  will  find,  from  Swift's 
account  of  them,  that  they  were  in  no  danger  of  giving  offence 
by  their  superior  learning. 

Edward  Hake,  in  his  Touchstone  of  Time  Present^  gave  a 
violent  anathema  against  dancing,  from  which  time,  it  became 
more  fashionable,  and  sir  Christopher  Hatton  invented  a  dance 
by  which  he  reeled  into  the  office  of  lord  keeper. 

Since  that  period  the  ladies  have  been  incessantly  teasing  the 
brains  of  their  lovers  and  husbands,  by  various  extravagancies 
of  the  head  and  heels.  Under  the  protection  of  their  tutelary 
goddess,  Fashion,  they  have  been  making  inroads  upon  our  tran- 
quillity, in  shapes  more  various  than  were  ever  invented  by  the 
prolific  brain  of  Proteus,  or  George  Psalmanazar  himself.  At  one 
time  we  were  terrified  by  a  headdress  whose  summit  seemed, 
like  Athkft,  to  invade  our  own  territories;  and  this  was  succeeded 
by  an  absurdity  so  much  more  monstrous,  that  I  shall  not  even 
mention  it  in  this  company,  as  the  ladies  themselves  were  so 
much  ashamed  of  it  that  it  was  always  kept  in  the  background. 
OF  the  various  mutations  of  broad  ruffs,  pinching  stays,  threat- 
ening hoops,  high  heels,  and  long  trains,  I  have  not  time  to 
speak. 

But  all  these  are  trifling  inconveniences,  compared  with  what 
we  suffer  from  their  misapplied  learning.  As  to  that  sort  of 
good  sense  which  teaches  them  to  conduct  themselves  through 
life  with  propriety  and  <^good  works  in  their  husbands  to  pro- 
mote," I  wish  them  every  abundance  which  they  can  desire. 
But  such  a  woman  as  our  correspondent  describes  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  the  community  than  a  legion  of  locusts, 
or  a  swarm  of  musquitoes. 

Their  wit  but  serret  an  husbaod^  kead  to  nok^ 
And  make  eteniia  borsewkipi  for  kU  baek« 
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They  might  do  very  well  if^  as  I  once  heard  an  ingenious 
gentleman  say^  they  would  only  let  the  arts  and  sciences  alone. 
But  to  be  fiEUicied  for  sluttishness  and  Greek  is  too  much  for  the 
brain  of  an  honest,  well-meaning  husband. 

Let  us,  therefore,  fellow  members,  take  warning  from  the 
case  of  thu  unfortunate  gentleAn.  Let  us  preserve  our  soli- 
tary chambers  unmolested  by  scrubbing-brushes  and  the  sci- 
ences, and  let  their  walls  be  still  decorated  by  the  labours  of  our 
domestic  weaver.  Celibacy  has  pleasures  which  none  but  the 
unmarried  know;  but  matrimony  has  psuns  which  many  feel  and 
all  can  ser* 


SELECTED  POETRY. 
SONNET^TO  THE  MOKTH  OP  AUGUST. 
BY  C.  LXFTLT,  BSq. 

Avoust!  I  welcome  thee,  and  all  thy  hours, 

The  sun-burnt  hours  thai  dance  about  thy  cai^ 
Thy  genial  breezes  and  refreshing  showers, 

Thy  morning  pageantry  and  evening  star: 

Bright  are  thy  smiles,  and  blithe  thy  votaries  are, 
For  thou  dost  bring  them  harvest's  fruits  and  flowers: 

Enlivening  gifts!  and  more  enlivening  far 
The  laughing  vine,  to  glad  their  joUy  bowers. 
Yet,  August,  though  thefe  various  gifts  be  dear^ 

'Tis  not  for  these  I  tune  my  thankful  strain; 
No,  but  for  Phillis-^Fie!  why  drops  the  tear? 

Whom  thou  hast  sent  o'er  my  fond  heart  to  reign, 
•hi  may  she  live  to  pleasure  many  a  year, 

Although  she  live  to  give  her  jgmstrel  pain. 

SONNET.— TO  SILENCE* 
BY  MB.  B.  A.  DaVBBPOBT. 

MoTHBB  of  Thought,  by  many  an  empty  noise 
Though  exiled  oft,  I. own  thy  mild  control: 

O  ill  exchanged  art  thou  for  their  rude  joys 
Who  drain  diseases  from  the  mantling  b^wji! 
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Thanks  to  thy  influence^  onobtrusive  power, 

Fle.d  from  the  vain  and  trifling  throng,  I  feel 
As  lone  I  sit,  at  Midnight's  solemn  hour, 

A  sacred  calmnets  o'er  my  bosom  steal. 
For  then,  while  all  Earth's  pageants  disappear, 
Rapt  in  high  musings^rom  this  lower  sphere 

My  freed  and  active  spirit  seems  to  soar: 
Looks  far  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  Time, 
And  sees  in  prospect  that  Immortal  clime, 

Where  sickness,  pun  and  sorrow  are  no  more. 

A  FAREWELL  TO  MARGATE. 
Farewell!  ye  chalky  cliffs,  where  lovers  walk, 
In  dread  of  tumbling  over  as  they  talk; 

Farewell,  ye  stylish  farms,  and  stoney  field, 
Te  russet  lanes,-  so  open  to  the  sun. 
Where  whiskies,  buggies,  sulkies,  tandems,  run, 

And  all  the  dear  delicious  dust  they  yield! 

Farewell!  ye  flinty  sands,  ao  damp,  so  soft. 
On  whose  stupendous  margin  Echo  criesy 
And  multiplies  the  fib,  while  Strephon— lies, 
And  gazers  peep  upon  us  from  aloft! 
Where  Eurus  sends  his  fogs  amid  the  air, 
And  nymphs  cut  shoes  at— half  a  pound  per  pair! 

Where  slippery  sea-weeds  trip  us  as  we  stray. 
Where  city  mermaids  scud  about  in  clusters, 
To  poke  for  crabs,  while  surely  Ocean  blusters. 
And  pools  inudtous  intercept  the  way. 

Farewell!  blithe  *0kndelion  and  its  sports. 

So  matekles^— so  ecstatic— «o  divine! 
Where  dapper  cits,  like  little  gods  appear, 
Wounding  young  Chloes  with  a  civil  leer; 
Where  shepherds  learn  to  eat,  and  dance,  and  court; 
Swilling  hot  coffee  'neath  a  fervid  beam; 
Devouring  half-bak'd  crumpets  while  they  steam, 
So  fraught  with  Cambridge  butter,  or  with  grease; 
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Where  Gentry  haste  with  half-a-crown  a-pieoe, 
And  hungry  beaux  in  the  meridian  dinei 

Farewell!  ye  raffling  shops,  where  Fortune  fires 
Her  vagrant  crew  to  quit  life's  solid  joys, 
For  gilded  gewgaws  and  illusion's  toys, 

While  knavery  moves  the  puppet  she  inspires! 

The  hoy 's  in  motion — I  must  now  depart, 
Like  a  young  turkey-pout,  with  heavy  heart, 

I  must  return  to  Industry's  brown  tub. 
To  get  up  small  clothes,  and  to  darn  a  stocking? 
Is  not  this  irksome,  horrible,  and  shocking? 
Will  Cupid  suffer  it?~I  fear  he  will. 
Why  are  our  moments  sprinkled  o'er  with  ill? 

Pity  your  absent  friend! 

SONNET.— ON  THE  APPROACH  OF  THE  GOUT. 
'Tis  strange  that  thou  shouldst  leave  the  downy  bed, 

The  Turkey  carpet,  and  the  soft  settee, 
Shouldst  leave  the  board  with  choicest  dainties  spread, 

To  fix  thy  odious  residence  with  me. 
'Tis  strange  that  thou,  attached  to  plenteous  ease, 

Shouldst  leave  those  dwellings  for  a  roof  like  mine, 
Where  plainest  meals  keen  appetites  appease. 

And  where  thou  wik  not  find  one  drop  of  wine. 
'Tis  passing  strange!  yet  shouldst  thou  persevere, 

And  rack  these  bones  with  agonizing  pains. 
Firm  as  a  rock  thy  tortures  will  I  bear. 

And  teach  the  affluent  how  to  blunt  thy  fangs. 
Yes!  shouldst  thou  visit  me,  capricious  Gout, 

Hard  fare  shall  be  thy  lot;  by  Jove,  I'll  stai*ve  thee  out! 

EPIGRAM. 
Stlla  declares  the  world  shall  know 
That  he 's  my  most  determined  foe! 
I  wish  him  wide  the  tale  to  spread; 
For  all  that  I  from  Sylla  dread 
Is,  that  the  knave  to  serve  some  .end, 
May  one  day  swear  that  he 's  my  frienitl 
voL.^ni.  3n 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  EVANS  OF  KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
Etans,  of  worm*destroying  note 

With  little  folks  who  breed  'em, 
Has  all  his  life  been  fioU*ning  womup 

And  now's  consignM  to/eed  *tm. 
Thus,  'twixt  our  doctor  and  his  foes, 

Accounts  are  pretty  trim — 
For  many  years  he  livM  by  thoae^ 

And  now  they  live  on  him, 

A  HAMPER  I  receiv'd,  of  wine, 

As  good,  Dick  says,  as  e'er  was  tasted — 

And  Dick  may  be  supposed  to  know. 

For  he  contriv'd  his  matters  so. 

As  every  day  with  me  to  dine 

Much  longer  than  the  liquor  lasted:— 

If  such  are  presents — while  I  live 

Oh!  let  me  not  r^cetvr— but  £^e. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY.— FOR  THE.  PORT  FOUO. 

Come  Inspiration!  from  thy  hermit  seat; 

By  mortal  seldom  found;  may  Fancy  dare, 

From  thy  fix'd  serious  eye  and  raptur'd  glance 

Shot  on  surrounding  Heaven,  to  steal  one  look 

Creative  of  the  Poet,  every  power 

Exalting  to  an  ecstasy  of  soul.  Tboksov. 

Mft.  Oldschool, 

The  following  efituions  of  sjmpathy  (rom  the  pen  of  Mrs.  p_- of  R  

(at  present  residing  in  Williamsburg)  is  so  pathetic  and  truly  descriptive,  that 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  t^e  friend  to  whom  it  was  presented,  deem- 
ing it  wortljy  of  a  place  in  The  Port  Folio,  sends  it  to  you  for  puhUcation.  The^ 
caUmity  which  befel  this  metropolis  on  the  memorable  night  of  the  36th  of  De- 
cember last,  you  will  perceive  to  be  the  subjeet 

What  is  this  worid?— Thy  aohod,  O  Misery! 
"  Our  only  lesson  is  to  learn  to  suffer, 

**  And  they  who  know  not  (hat  were  bom  for  nothing!'*  Young. 

Whence  the  wild  wail  of  agonizing  wo 

That  heaves  each  breast^  and  bids  each  eye  o'erflow? 
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Ah  me!  amid  the  all-involving  gloom 
That  wi'apt  the  victims  of  terrific  doom, 
While  fialaied  Fancy  casts  an  anguish'd  glance, 
^\i2X  frenzied  ^ftectrea  to  my  view  advance! 
Appalled  Nature  shrinks— my  harrow'd  sou! 
Dares  not  the  direful  scene  of  death  unroll! 

Yet,  o'er  the  friends  she  lov'd,  the  Muse  would  moan 
And  weep  for  other's  sorrows,  and  her  own!  ' 
To  their  sad  obsequies  would  grateful  pay 
The  heartfelt  tribute  of  a  mourning  lay. 
And  lo!  through  the  dark  horrors  of  the  night 
What  form  revered  now  rushes  on  my  sight! 
Ye  blasting  flames!  Oh  spare  the  cheek  of  age! 
Ah  heav.en!  they  with  redoubled  fury  rage! 
Yet  undismayed  she  view'd  the  fiery  flood, 
He^ign'd  amid  the  desolation  stood — 
To  God  alone  addressed  her  feeble  cry, 
"  Oh  save  my  child,  and  willingly  I  die/' 
Kind  heaven,  approving,  heard  her  pious  prayer, 
To  bliss  received  her—and  preserved  her  care.* 
Oh  long-lov'd  friend!  Oh  much  lamented  Page! 
How  did  thy  goodness  every  heart  engage^ 
How  oft  for  me  thy  generous  tears  have  flow'd. 
What  kind  attentions  still  thy  love  bestow'd! 
Where  sickness  moan'd  or  sorrow  heav'd  a  sigh, 
Thy  useful  ^d  benignant,  still  was  nigh! 
The  best  of  neighbours,  and  the  truest  friend. 
O'er  thy  sad  urn,  disconsolate,  we  bend! 

Heardst  thou  that  shriek?  the  accent  of  despair!  . 
The  mother's  deep-felt  agony  was  there — 
^  My  only  hope,  Louisaf— art  thou  gone? 
"  Is  thy  pure  spirit  to  thy  Maker  flown? 

Ah  take  me  too,"  the  mourner  frantic  cries, 
^  When  such  friends  part,  'tis  the  survivor  dies; 

*  AUoding  to  Miss  P— ,  who  escaped  witk  a  fractured  Um1». 
f  Miss  Ixmiaa  Mayo, 
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«  She  was  my  all!  so  gentle^  good,  and  kindi*^ 

Then  she  is  l>leat,  lilid  be  tbj  heart  mign'd. 

And  see,  of  Bfrnpath^r  alas  the  theme, 

In  woes  experienced  and  in  grief  supreme, 

Yon  aged  Matron  now  to  Tiev  appeaxst 

One  thought  alone  her  angiiish*d  bosom  cheers; 

tor'irhile  on  vacancy  she  bends  her  eye, 

She  flees  her  children  angels  in  the  skyl 

Julianna!  Edwin  I  beauteous  Mary  tool* 

To  yon  bright  realm,  fioni  earthly  suffering  ficw. 

Well  tried  in  fortune's  ever-changing  scene, 
A  motiraer  new  of  calni^  resigned  niieii»  ^^^H 
(Who  bears  a  name  to  every  patriot  dear! 
J/eUon!  who  long  Virginia  shall  revere) 
Ah  see!  submisuve  to  the  direful  stroke! 
No  murmurs  from  her  pallid  lips  have  broke^ 
Though  lov'd  Maria,  long  her  age^s  stay,  * 
Whose  duteous  care  watch'd  o'er  her  setting  day, 
The  awful  mandate  bade,  alas!  depart! 

Lean  not  on  earth — 'twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart!'^ 
Yet  must  our  sorrows  stain  the  mournful  bier, 
When  Virtue  lost,  demands  the  flowing  tear. 
And  youthful  Maryt  shares  Maria's  fate. 
Her  gentle  cousin,  and  endearing  mate! 
For  hand  in  hand  they  mount  th'  etherial  way. 
To  brighter  regions,  and  unclouded  day! 

Great  God!  whose  fiat  gives  the  general  doom^ 
Speaks  into  Ufe^^v  lays  within  the  tomb! 
Oh  teach  our  hearts  submissive  to  resign; 
Thy  toill  be  done!"  be  meek  obedience  mine! 

And  lo!  advancing  from  the  deepest  shade, 
A  generous  youth  sustains  a  sainted  maid; 
Down  his  pale  cheek  the  gushing  tears  o'erflow, 
And  Fancy's  car  attends  the  plaint  of  Wo: 

*  Mr.  E.  Henrie,  Miu  Julianna  Herrie,  and  Miw  Whitloek. 
t  Min  Mary  Page. 
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"Oh  much-lov*d  ConyersI  lov'd  so  long  in  Tain, 

Could  but  my  death  thy  fleeting  soul  retain, 
"  Far  happier  /  than  doomM  alas!  to  prove 
^  The  iHtter  pangs  of  unrequited  love! 
"  My  constant  heart  disdains  on  earth  to  stay, 
"  While  thou  art  borne  to  native  realms  away; 

Nor  at  my  hapless  fate  can  I  repine, 
^  Since  blest  in  death  to  call  thee  evtr  mine!'^ 

Oh  gallant  youth!  Oh  all-accoroplish'd  maid! 
At  your  sad  shrine  shall  votire  rites  be  paid; 
There  oft  at  eve,  shall  pensive  lovers  stray, 
And  future  Petrarchs  pour  the  plaintive  lay; 
For  ah!  behold  a  £euthful  wedded  pair,* 
Blest  tooj  in  death,  an  egual  fate  to  share; 
In  their  sad  breasts  no  %clfi%h  fears  arise, 
Each  for  the  other  feels-— riici^  in  the  other  dies! 

Yon  man  of  xooeal  Oh  mark  his  furrow'd  cheek; 
What  deep-drawn  sighs  his  misery  bespeak! 
*Tis  Gallego— each  bosom  comfort  flown, 
In  the  dark  vale  of  years  he  walks  alone. 

And  BOW  amid  the  victim-train  appears 

A  friend,  of  worth  approved  through  twenty  years; 

Just,  wise,  and  good!  true  to  his  country's  cause. 

He  from  ofifioting  fiartie9  gain'd  applause: 

From  life  and  usefulness  forever  torn, 

Virginia  long  for  Venable  shall  mourn. 

And  for  her  chief,  lamented  Smith!  shall  share 

His  orphan's  grief,  his  wretched  widow's  care! 

Nutall,  a  man  obscure,  of  humble  name. 
Virtuous,  industrious,  though  unknovim  to  fame, 
Escaped  in  safety,  heard  his  wife's  sad  cries, 
^  Safe  though  we  are,  alas!  my  daughter  dies!" 
He  heard,  nor  paus'd — but  dared  again  the  fire— * 
Hesolv'd  to  save,  or  in  the  attempt  expire! 

*  Mr.  vA  Mrs.  BoCt. 
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Oh  noble  daring!  worthy  to  succeed! 

But  heaven  forbade — yet  bless'd  the  generous  deed: 
The  daughter  lives  I  the  father's  toils  are  o*er, 
"lilliere  sorrow,  pain,  and  want,  can  wound  no  more. 
In  the  bright  glow  of  youthful  beauty's  bloomy 
Ill-fated  Annaf  sinks  beneath  the  gloom; 
Her  lovely  orphan,  yet  too  young  to  know 
Her  cruel  loss,  or  the  extent  of  wo, 
In  deepest  grief,  while  all  around  her  niournt 
Still  piteous  asks,  "  when  will  mamma  return?" 


What  tender  criesl  what  anguish'd  moans  pre?j 


How  many  orphans  join  the  pladntive  wail! 
For  Gibson!  Heron!  Greenhow!  Girardin! 
And  Wilson  borne  from  the  heart-rending  scene; 
While  frantic  husbands!  mothers!  widows  rave 
0*er  the  vast  urn,  the  alUcontaining  grave! 

But  ah,  my  Muse!  the  death-fraught  theme  forbear, 
Nor  longer  tread  th'  abyss  of  wild  despair! 
I  sink  with  life's  distracting  cares  opprest, 
And  fain  with  those  would  share  eternal  rest; 
Yet  impious  let  me  not  presume  to  scan 
Great  God!  thy  ways,  mysterious  all  to  man; 
But  while  for  mercy  humbly  I  implore, 
"  Rejoice  with  trembling,"  and  resign'd  adore! 

Richmondy  January   15thy  1812. 

FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

EVENING.— TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERAIAN. 

The  cottage  roof  is  glowing  red; 
The  purple  clouds  of  evening  shed 
The  silver  dew — my  flowrets  drink; 
And  fast  the  dying  day-beams  sink. 


t  Mrs.  Braxtom. 
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Heavy  and  full,  the  grassy  plains 
The  herds  forsake— and  to  the  swains 
They  give  with  joy  and  gratitude 
From  swelling  udders  grateful  food. 

How  grand  is  this  enchanting  scene! 
How  soft  its  tints  of  gold  and  green! 
Nor  shines  a  princely  hall  so  gay^ 
As  my  low  hut  in  evening's  ray. 

How  sweet  is  Nature's  evening  rest! 
And  O  how  tranquil  is  my  breast! 
How  sinless,  calm,  and  free  from  care, 
Its  pleasures  pure  as  evening's  air! 

What  though,  O  sun,  thy  noonday  light, 
Gilds  not  the  vale  or  mountain  height; 
What  though  thy  late  resplendent  blaze 
Has  fled,  and  sink  thy  latest  rays: 

My  soul  is  as  the  valley  still. 
As  tVvilight  kissing  yonder  hill; 
Calm  as  the  evening's  dying  gale. 
That  softly  fans  the  sleeping  vale. 

The  zephyr  slumbers  in  my  trees, 
No  leaf  now  rustles  in  the  breeze; 
Fainter  and  fainter  glows  the  beam, 
And  stiller  flows  the  valley  stream. 

Soon  will  my  weary  eyelids  close, 
And  I  in  sleep  find  sweet  repose— 
He'll  nurse  me  till  the  moon  shall  rise, 
And  smiling  meet  my  opening  eyes. 

Blest  be  thy  reign,  O  gentle  Rest, 
Mild  image  of  the  grave  be  blest! 
That  rest  which  lasts  a  long,  long  night, 
But  ends  in  day  beyond  expression  bright* 

A.  C-  M. 
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^     .  •       TOE  BABTu>NiAN  cAmvrnr.  : 

Bt  Babel* s  sluggish  streams,  opprest  with  wo^ 
We  SRt,  Rnd  sooR  the  vears  began  to  floW| 
When  Memory  fondly  painted  in  the  mind. 
The  joys  of  home  and  Zion  left  behind; 
Our  harps  upon  the  pendant  willows  hing, 
And  Melancholy  all  their  chords  unstrung. 
The  foe,  before  whose  arm  we  could  not  standi 
Who  drag'd  us,  captive,  from  our  native  Ittad, 
Requir'd  a  sacred  song  to  please  their  ear: 
Those  strains  which  caus'd  to  stream  the  holy  tearj 
When  on  the  hallow'd  mount  our  rapturM  eyes 
Through  &ith's  bright  medium  saw  the  Saviour  ris 
E'en  they  who  sack'd  and  burnt  our  dwellings  iair» 
Whilst  screams  of  wretched  victims  fill'd  the  air; 
From  Zion*s  house  her  humble  servants  tore, 
And  spum'd  that  Being  whom  our  souls  adore- 
E'en  (hey,  our  cruel  foes,  with  taunting  sneer, 
Dem^d  those  strains  which  Zion  lov'd  to  hear: 
Ah!  how  can  Israel's  sons  a  song  divine 
In  strange  land  sing;  for  Lord,  the  song  is  thine! 
If  I  forget  Jerusalem,  my  home, 
Though  far  from  her  in  captive  bands  I  roam; 
May  my  right  hand  forget  it  was  designed 
To  aid  the  efforts  of  the  immortal  mind; 
If  I  forget  thee,  withcr'd  be  my  tongue. 
Dead  all  its  powers  alike  to  prayer  or  song: 
Jerusalem!  my  heart  shall  ever  be, 
Most  holy  city,  fix'd  alone  on  thee! 
Remember,  Lord,  the  woes  of  that  dark  day 
When  Zion's  chosen  people  prostrate  lay; 
Remember  Edom's  sanguinary  race— > 
Unaw'd  by  virtue,  unsubdued  by  grace; 
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Vf^o  YU^M  our  conquering  foes,  O  base  design! 

Ti>  rase  our  city  and  its  fiane  divine. 

O  thooi  accustomM  long  to  boundless  sway, 

If^hose  smiles  kings  court,  whose  mandates  queens  obey; 

iHughter  of  Babylon!  heaven's  impious  foe! 

Tiieeye  of  Justice  speaks  thy  future  wo: 
i»  O  soon  to  feel  the  avenging  angel's  ire, 
rJThy  warriors  slain,  thy  dwellings  wrapt  in  firet 
vMrntt  ibe  the  king  whose  province  it  shall  be 

What  thou  hast  done  for  us  to  render  thee; 

O  happy  he,  who,  careless  of  thy  moans, 

Shall  dash  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones. 

G; 

FOK  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

ALI.OW  me  to  entreat  a  plaoe  in  your  elegant  miscell«Dy  for  the  foUowing 
eiegy.  I  Tinted  Jamestown  not  without  emotion.  The  dilapidated  and  forlorn 
condition  of  the  chnrch-flteeple;  the  roofless  choir  once  Tocal  withliTiiig  anthems, 
And  the  pfromiaeaous  grates  of  the  first  colonists  in  the  adjoining  oemetry,  oaUed 
np  an  derated  melaneholyy  by  that  principle  of  association  which  connects  the 
past  with  the  present;  while  Uie  mighty  flood  before  me,  which  had  rolled  un« 
iBterruptedly  for  ages,  suggested  the  reflection  that  nature  in  her  grander  features 
is  immntahie,  when  man  and  the  proudest  monuments  of  his  art  moulder  in  the 

I  am,  sir,  &o. 

JOHK  DAVIS. 

JHchnumd. 

JAMESTOWN,  AN  ELEGY. 
INSCRIBED  TO  FRANCES  EMSS,  OF  BOSTON. 

O'er  Powhatan's  majestic  flood 
.  The  orb  of  day  descends  the  sky, 
And,  glimmering,  lights  the  churchyard  wood, 
Where  the  first  settlers  mingled  lie. 

Now  fainter  sounds  the  shrilling  call 
Of  locust  from  the  oak  afar, 
And  to  the  steeple's  ivied-wall 
The  pigpeon  flutters  through  the  air. 
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Pensive,  I  view  the  roofless  wall 
Where  once  the  Atlantic  fathers  bent, 
And,  pealing^,  prais'd  the  Lord  of  all, 
With  incense  from  the  bosom  sent. 

Still  is  the  voice  that  worshiped  God, 
And  dim  the  supplicating  eye, 
Cold  is  the  hand,  beneath  the  clod, 
That  beg'd  down  blessings  from  on  high. 

Here  often  mus'd  with  brow  sublime. 
The  gallant  Smith,  for  arms  renown'd, 
Whose  polish'd  lance,  in  Turkey's  clime, 
Threw  horse  and  horseman  to  the  ground. 

And  here  oft  roam'd  the  tawny  maid 
Whose  bosom  heavM  at  passion's  call; 
For  in  the  town,  or  savage  glade, 
Resistless  love  is  lord  of  all. 

Now  o'er  the  settler's  unwept  grave. 
The  night-bird  makes  his  funeral  moan. 
And,  rising  from  the  tranquil  wave. 
The  queen  of  night  ascends  her  throne. 

So  still  is  now  the  lone  churchyard. 
That  from  the  sea-worn,  sandy  ground, 
The  dapper  elves  afar  are  heard, 
Footing  their  waving  morrice  round. 

And  here  where  Meditation  dwells, 
I  seek  the  unprotected  grave. 
Where  sleep  within  their  narrow  cells 
The  rovers  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave. 

Death  o'er  the  earth  extends  his  hand 
From  tropic  sun  to  polar  snow; 
And  those  who  seek  a  foreign  strand, 
Await  alike  the  unerring  blow. 
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Haplj  one  lies  beneath  this  turf, 
Who  hop*d  again  to  cross  the  deep. 
But  scarce  escap'd  the  Atlantic  surf, 
Death  rock'd  him  in  eternal  sleep. 

No  friend  to  smooth  the  bed  of  pain. 
No  friend  to  watch  his  asking  eye; 
He  breath'd  a  wish  beyond  the  main, 
And  gave  to  home  his  parting  sigh. 

A  bard  perhaps  this  cold-clod  hides. 
Who  oft  beneath  the  cypress-shade, 
Where  to  the  flood  the  streamlet  glides. 
With  harp  bewail'd  a  ^stant  maid. 

The  sylvan-sisters  hail'd  the  strain, 
Along  the  deep  the  murmur  stole; 
*Twa8  wildly  mix'd  with  joy  and  pain, 
The  rising  wave  forgot  to  roll! 

Without  the  lyre's  recording  string, 
In  vain  the  hero's  pulses  glow. 
Unless  the  Muse  her  tribute  bring. 
His  £eime  shall  not  through  ages  flow. 

Who  knows  but  in  this  unsung  grave, 
A  heart  decays  that  in  life's  race, 
Hop'd  to  be  blazon'd  with  the  brave, 
And  spum'd  the  earth's  contracted  space. 

But  see  the  solemn  night  retires. 
The  swains  collect  the  fields  to  till; 
And  morning,  rob'd  in  living  fires. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yonder  hill. 
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Various;  t|iat  th^  mind 
Of  desultory  mao,  <ltBiHoiu  of  ehange. 
And  pleased  with  norehy,  may  be  indohied. 

COWRB. 
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AMERICAN  SCfiNERY.^FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 
'  pSSCRIPTION  OF  THE  LEHIOH  WATER  GAP. 

Ywm  Lehigh  gap,  in  Lehigh  township,  Northampton  counifyi 
9ekmiylfm\s^  about  seventy  miles  north-west  of  Philadelphia« 
it  an  opening  in  the  blue  ridgei  a  branch  of  the  great  Alk- 
l^ly  mountains;  so  called  from  the  river  Lehigh,  which  winds 
"^i^jl^ourse  through  this  narrow  passage,  and,  with  the  steep 
Is  on  both  sides,  forms  here  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
Bcts  in  the  state.    That  beautiful  little  riyern  which,  in  its 
through  a  fertile  country,  receives  numerous  tributary 
ts,  and  at  length  empties  into  the  .Delaware,  at  Easton, 
'ihmm  through  the  Gap,  in  a  gentle,  but  majestic  stream,  deeply 
IjSta^d  by  the  reflection  of  the  ihipending  mountains. 
•/    3!he  eastern  bank  is  berdc^red,  for  the  distance  of  about  a 
"  ii^K*  Vi'  ^^^ZBY  clil^,  towering  to  an  amazing  height,  and  of 
^  ':J(^mte"t)ie         bizarre,  between  which,  wall  of  rocks  and  the 
'the  road  winds  along.   Hastening  to  leave  these  bleak 
i^hich  seem  to  afford  shelter  to  none  but  the  ravepous 
of  the  fl^rest,  the  Lehigh  appears  eagerly  moving  on 
tW  ietti^  low  lands,  which  succeed  in  view  on  the 
b^ki  Ascending  the  eastern  height,      traveller  is 
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lUBply  rewarded  for  the  exertion  of  climbing  from  rock  to  rocki 
in  scaling  the  pine-covered  side  of  the  mountain)  by  the  rich 
and  extensive^  prospect  which  the  eye  there  commands.  At  his 
ieet  the  waters  of  the  majestic  stream;  on  the  opposite  side  a 
towering  ridge^  near  the  summit  of  which  appears^  right  oppo- 
ote»  .emerging  from  the  surrounding  woodsy  a  lonely  pile  of 
irockS)  whimsically  styled  the  Devirs  Pulpit^  which  indignantly 
suffers  but  a  few  blasted  pines  to  shade  its  sullen  brow;  at  a  dis- 
tance an  extensive  country^  variegated  with  woods  and  farmsi 
watered  by  the  meandering  Lehigh^  and  ridge  retiring  behind 
ridge,  till  lost  in  the  fidnt  tints  of  the  horia^on— -all  burst  upon 
the  ughty  and  fill  the  mind  witli  sublime  ideas  of  the  greatness 
ef  the  Creator.  The  traveller  may  procure  refreshments  at  the 
house  marked  in  the  view  as  standing  in  the  Gap. 

The  shattered  rocks,  thrown  together  in  wild  confusiont  and 
the  frequent  layers  of  round  stones,  which  are  found  in  the  Gapy 
have  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the  Lehigh,  being  ob- 
structed in  its  course  by,  the  blue  ridge,  was  formerly  dammed 
up  into  a  lake,  which,  at  length,  bursdng  the  barriet,  formed 
the  chasm  now  called  the  Lehigh  Gap.  Let  the  learned  decide 
the  question,  if  of  importance. 

P. 


BIOGRAPHY.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 
NOTICE  OF  CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH, 

The  Father  of  American  Colonization* 

HowBVXR  honourable  and  exafted  the  title  may  be  consi- 
dered which  we  have  thought  proper  to  annex  to  the  name  ot 
captain  Smith,  we  venture  to  assert,  and  hope  to  make  it  appear, 
that  it  is  not  beyond  what  that  hero  deserved.  If,  for  being  prin- 
cipally instrumental  in  the  preservation  of  Rome  from  the  scenes 
of  horror  and  blood  mediuted  against  it  by  Cataline  and  hb 
associates,  Cicero  was  hailed  as  the  fiither  his  country,  with 
equal  justice  mqr  captain  Smith  he  denominated  the  fittfaer  of 
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American  colonization,  he  having  been,  of  all  Europeans,  tlto 
most  efficient  and  conspicuous  agent  in  that  important  event. 

Having  always  considered  the  memory  of  this  extraordinary 
man  entitled  to  higher  honours  than  have  been  heretofore  con- 
ferred on  it  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  having  fre- 
quently derived  both  gratification  and  amusement  from  a  cmi* 
templation  of  his  character  and  various  achievements,  we  can- 
not but  flatter  ourselves,  that  the  readers  of  The  Port  Folio  wiU 
receive  an4  peruse,  with  corresponding  emotions,  a  biographi- 
cal notice  of  a  personage  whose  name  is  so  conspicuous  in  the 
annals  of  heroism,  and  who  has  so  irresistible  a  claim  oh  our  ad- 
miration and  gratitude. 

Captain  Smith  was,  by  birth,  an  Englishman.  Descended  of 
a  respectable  family,  and  heir  to  a  competent  fortune,  he  was 
bom  at  Willoughby  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  year  1579.  From 
his  very  childhood  he  was  remarkabfe  for  a  fervid  fcncy,  and  a 
romantic  di^sition,  and  seemed  bent  on  the  performance  of 
some  daring  and  adventurous  exploit,  which  might  transmit  his 
name  with  honour  to  posterity.  It  was  not  long  till  his  spirit 
ef  enterprise  began  to  manifest  itself  in  something  beyond  the 
adventures  of  a  child.  When  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  con- 
ceived an  irresistible  deui*e  to  visit  the  continent  of  Europe, 
where  he  felt  persuaded  that  he  would  soon  be  able  to  distin* 
guish  Umself  by  some  manly  and  memorable  transaction.  To 
raise  money  secretly,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ^he  expenses  of 
his  voyage  thither,  he  sold  his  school-books,  his  satchel,  and  ever/ 
other  article  of  property  placed  at  his  disposal.  His  resolution^ 
however,  was  suddenly  checked,  and  his  arrangements  defeated^ 
by  the  death  of  l^^is  &ther.  This  event  placed  him  under  the 
Erection  of  guardians,  who  became  more  intent  on  the  im- 
{mvement  of  his  fortune  than  the  cultivation  of  his  intellects 
Pursuant  to  this  plan,  he  was  bound,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  a 
respectable  merchant,  in  the  town  of  Lynne.  Here,  his  deore 
of  viuting  the  continent  revived  in  all  its  former  vigour*  Nor 
was  it  long  till  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  it  occurred.  The 
task  of  lord  Willoughby,  a  nobleman  of  distinction,  had  just 
arrived  at  an  age  when  it  was  deemed  Q;cpedient  that  he  should. 
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commence  the  tour  of  Europe.  Pleased  with  the  manliness  and 
accomplishments  of  young  Smith,  he  invited  him  into  hn  fkmilf, 
and  they  set  out  together  on  their  travels  through  the  continent. 

During  his  continuance  in  France  and  Holland,  our  young 
hero  applied  himself,  with  great  assiduity  and  success,  to  the 
study  of  the  rudiments  of  war,  a  profession  to  which  he  exhi- 
bited now  a  settled  predilection.  Determined  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  military  pursuits,  he  not  long  afiterwards  passed  over 
into  Scotland,  encouraged  by  an  expectation  of  honourable  em^ 
ployment  in  the  service  of  king  James.  Amused  here  with 
little  ehe  than  courtly  professions  which  were  never  realized, 
and  splendid  promises  which  remsdned  unfulfilled,  he  soon  left 
the  north,  with  sentiments  of  dissatisfaction,  and  returned  once 
more  to  his  family  residence,  in  the  town  of  WUloughby.  Meet- 
ing in  this  place  with  no  associates  possessing  dispositions  con- 
genial to  his  own,  he  suddenly  adopted  a  course  of  life  altoge- 
ther singular  and  romantic  in  itself,  and  productive  of  no  smaH 
solicitude  to  his  friends.  Retiring  into  a  deep  and  solitary  wood, 
^uated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town,  he  erected  for 
himself  a  pavilion  of  boughs,  where  he  fixed,  for  a  time,  his 
permanent  abode.  In  this  seclusion,  resembling  more  the  resi- 
dence of  an  anchorite  than  a  soldier,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
practice  of  horsemanship,  the  use  of  the  lance,  and  the  study  of 
some  favourite  treatises  on  the  art  of  war.  Nor  was  it  till 
they  had  procured  for  him  instructors  in  thes^  various  exercises 
and  pursuits,  that  his  friends  were  able  to  entice  him  from  his 
chosen  retirement. 

About  this  period  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  war  began  to  rage, 
between  the  Chrbtians  and  the  Turks,  which  summoned  to  the 
field  the  martial  youth  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  On  such  an ' 
occasion  young  Smith  could  no  longer  slumber  in  the  lap  of-^ 
repose.  Fired  at  once  by  his  devotion  to  Christianity  afld  his 
lore  of  glory,  he  determined  to  volunteer  his  services  in  the 
conflict.  With  this  intention  he  hastened  to  Flanders,  and 
thence  passed  through  France,  where,  amidst  various  perils  and 
difficulties,  into  which  he  was  betrayed  by  inexperience,  or  hur- 
ried by  youthful  impetuosity,  he  never  failed  to  manifest  the 
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spirit  of  an  undaunted  warrior  and  »  high-minded  catalier.  He 
was  now  on  the  eve  of  an  adventure  of  the  most  esttraordiliaiy 
and  romantic  character.  Nothing  but  a  source  of  authoritf  which 
even  scepticism  itself  must  receive  as  unexceptionabley  eould 
induce,  us  to  retord  it  among  the  realities  of  history.  At  Mar« 
seiiles  he  set  sail  on  a  voyage  to  Italy.  The  vessel  ih  Which  h# 
embarked  was  principally  filled  with  a  Iflrge  and  promiscuous 
assemblage  of  pilgrims^  who,  whatever  may  be  the  ferveney  of 
their  l^ety  and  devotioni  are  seldom  very  remarkable  for  their 
knowledge  or  liberalit]^.  Scarcely  had  they  lost  sight  of  land^ 
when  the  heavens  became  suddenly  overcast,  and  a  fierce  mi 
threatening  teitapest  was  on  the  wing.  This  scene  of  terrors 
continuing  for  sevend  days,  nothing  but  inevitable  destruction 
seemed  to  awiut  them.  The  pilgrims  at  length  concluded  that 
such  an  awful  visitation  could  be  nothing  less  than  a  judgment 
fh>m  heaven,  in  consequence  of  the  heresies  and  crimes  of  ^ome 
of  tbe  passengers.  Young  Smith,  being  the  only  one  da  board 
of  a  religious  persusteion  differing  from  tl^r  own^  was  immei* 
lately  singled  out,  as  the  source  of  their  misfortunes.  Nor  did 
Aescs  sunguinai^  &natics  deliberate  long  as  to  the  course  they 
should  pursue.  With  a  temper  of  mind  worthy  of  the  disciples! 
•f  Moloch  himselfy  they  seized  their  victim,  and  threw  him  into 
ihtt  sea,  as  an  expiatory  offering  to  the  Ruler  of  the  elements. 
CwA  and  collected  even  in  this  extremity  of  misfortune,  our 
yaung  hero,  who  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  expert  of  swim- 
mers, supported  himself  amid  the  waves,  with  great  strength 
and  undaunted  resolution.  Partly  by  his  own  incredible  exer- 
tions, but  chiefly,  as  we  are  willing  to  believe,  by  a  special  inter- 
position of  Providence  in  his  favour,  which  announced  to  the 
world  that  he  was  bom  for  other  and  higher  destinies,  he 
reached  in  safety  a  small  uninhabited  island,  not  far  remote  from 
the  coast  of  Italy.  On  the  day  following  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  rescued  from  this  abode  of  solitude  and  want,  by  a 
French  rover,  the  captain  of  which  treated  him  with  parental 
kindness.  remained  in  thi5  vessel  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  Mediterranean,  visiting  both  the  Maho- 
metan smd  the  Christian  coasts.    Falling  m,  at  length,  with  a 
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Venetian  veiacl,  richly  laden,  a  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  the  prowess  of  Smith  excited  the  highest  admiradon  and 
applause.  The  merchantman  becoming  a  prize,  the  crew  of  the 
pirate  was  enriched  by  the  booty,  aur  hero  receiving  his  full 
propo^n.  Soon  after  this  he  was  generously  placed  on  shore* 
to  pursue  his  inclinations,  and  spend  his  money  amidst  the  and* 
quities  and  pleasures  of  Italy. 

The  disposidon,  however,  of  SmiUi  leading  him  rather  to  the 
tumults  of  a  camp  than  to  the  peaceful  walks  of  classic  groundt 
amid  fiaded  greatness  and  mouldering  ruins,  he  repaired  to  Vi- 
enna, where  an  army  was  embodying  for  an  expedition  against 
the  Turks.  Here  he  entered,  as  a  gentleman  volunteer,  into  the 
regiment  commanded  by  the  gallant  count  Meldrich. 

He  had  been  but  a  short  time  attached  to  the  banners  of  the 
cross,  when  he  signalized  himself  by  his  enterprise  and  per- 
sonal bravery.  During  the  siege  of  Olumpagh  and  Alba-Regalis 
he  was  the  projector  of  stratagems,  and  the  conductor  of  certain 
Hiodes  of  attack  against  the  enemy,  which  mamfested  in  him  an 
unusual  talent  for  the  art  of  war,  and  rendered  the  most  essen* 
tial  services  to  the  Chrisdan  cause.  The  command  of  a  troop 
horse,  and,  soon  afterwards,  the  rank  of  first  major,  were  con- 
ftrred  on  him,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  high  desert. 

An  occauon  was  now  at^roaching,  which  gave  to  captuo 
Smith  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  most  eelebrated  ch^- 
^ons  of  the  age«  The  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  had  in- 
vested a  strong  Turkish  fortress,  garrisoned  chiefly  by  rene- 
gades and  banditd.  Owing  to  frequent  and  vigorous  sallies 
from  the  gates,  the  works  of  the  assailants  advanced  slowly  and 
with  great  difficulty.  During  the  progress  of  the  siege,  a  Turk<t 
ish  officer,  on  horseback,  issuing  from  the  town,  challenged  to 
single  combat  any  Chrisdan  of  the  rank  of  a  captadn.  This  pro- 
duced a  signal  commodon,  accompanied  with  the  most  generous 
and  high-minded  emuladon,  among  the  warlike  spirits  of  the 
camp.  Hundreds  of  hearts  panted  for  the  honour  of  humbling 
the  pride  of  this  insolent  Mussulman,  and  as  many  swords  were 
ready  to  start  from  their  scabbards  to  execute  the  deed.  So  nu- 
merous and  pressing  were  the  claims  of  valour,  that  it  became 
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necessary  to  decide  the  contest  bj  lot}  when  the  turn  of  fortune 
proved  &vourable  to  captain  Smith. 

This  youthful  hero  had  now  become  the  champion  on  whose 
sword  hung  the  honour  of  the  Christian  arms.  Consequences 
proved  that  so  sacred  a  trust  could  not  have  been  committed  to 
abler  hands.  The  ramparts  of  the  town  being  filled  with  ladies, 
and  men  glittering  in  armSf  the  two  combatants  appeared  on  tho 
fata]  arena.  Mounted  each  on  a  war-horse  of  singular  elegance> 
and  clothed  in  suits  of  splendid  armour,  they  entered  the  field  to 
'  the  sound  of  trumpets.  Rushing  to  the  charge  at  a  given  sig- 
nal, Smith,  on  the  first  encounter,  struck  his  adversary  dead  to 
the  ground.  He  then  sprang  from  his  horse,  according  to  the 
rules  and  conditions  of  the  combat,  and,  cutting  off  his  head,  and 
despoiling  him  of  his  armour,  bore  them  both  in  triumph  within 
the  Christian  lines.  Mortified  and  enraged  at  the  fate  of  their 
champion,  and  determined  to  wash  from  their  arms  so  foul  a 
blot,  the  infidel  garrison  sent  forth  from  the  walls  two  other 
officers,  bearing  the  same  defiance  on  their  swords.  These  were 
severally  engaged  by  our  hero,  with  similar  success,  their  heads 
iknd  their  armour  augmenting  his  spoils. 

After  three  such  signal  victories.  Smith  was^  regarded 
with  admiraUon,  and  almost  overwhelmed  with  honours.  By 
his  companions  in  arras  his  return  to  the  Christian  lines  was 
hailed  with  tears  and  unbounded  acclamations.  Attended  by  a 
guard  of  six  thousand  men,  and  three  Turkish  horses  led  before 
him,  each  being  preceded  by  a  Turk's  head  mounted  on  a  pole, 
he  was  conducted  in  triumph  to  Uie  pavilipn  of  his  generals 
Here  he  experienced  the  most  flattering  reception,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  a  fine  war-horse,  richly  caparisoned,  and  a  dmetar 
and  belt  of  great  value.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  duke  of  ^Transyl* 
vania,  coming  to  review  the  army,  gave  him  his  miniature,  set 
in  gold,  accompanied  with  the  most  kind  and  flattering  expres- 
sions, and  other  tokens  of  his  exalted  regard.  He  also  issued, 
in  his  &vour,  letters  patent  of  nobility,  giving  him  for  his  arms 
three  Turks*  heads,  emblazoned  on  a  shield*  These  were  after- 
wards recorded  in  the  herald's  office,  in  England,  and  became 
tbf  permanent  arms  of  Su&ih  and  bis  descendanta. 
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Summing  up  the  whole  of  his  life  and  adventurQs,  o^r  hero 
might  be  hitherto  denomisated  a  fiivourite  of  Fortune*  At  lengthi 
however,  a  reyerse  was  approaching,  which  overwhelmed  him, 
for  a  tim^,  with  degradation  and  misery.  At  the  disastrous  af- 
fair of  Rottenton,  in  the  year  1602,  where  the  carnage  of  the 
Chrisdan  army  was  so  extensive,  he  was  left  among  the  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle,  supposed  himself  tQ  be  one  of  the  number. 
But  the  pillagers  perceiving  that  he  still  breathed,  and  not  doubt- 
ing from  the  richness  of  his  armour,  that  his  ransom  would  be 
ample,  made  unwearied  efforts  to  restore  him  to  life,  and  contri* 
buted  to  his  recovery  by  every^tention  that  interest  could  sug- 
gest. Having  regained  his  health,  by  means  of  the  soundness 
and  vigour  of  his  constitutLon,  and  no  one  coming  forward  with 
a  view  to  his  redemption,  he  was  foon  afterwards  sold  at  puUic 
aucdon  among  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  His  purchaser  was  a 
Bashaw,  who  sent  him  to  Constantinople  as  a  present  to  hia  mis- 
tress, a  young  Tartarian  lady  of  distinguished  beauty.  Smith, 
being  now  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  in  the  lustre  of 
Hfe,  with  a  noble  countenance,  an  elegant  person,  and  a  deport- 
ment remarkable  for  manliness  and  grace.  These  qualiiiea 
could  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  young  mistress,  to  whose 
service  he  most  assiduously  devoted  himself,  nor  was  it  long  till 
they  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  heart.  This  circumstance 
procured  for  him,  on  her  part,  the  kindest  and  tenderest  treat- 
ment, accompanied  by  every  indulgence  that  might  tend  to  al- 
leviate his  misfortunes  and  reconcile  him  to  his  situation*  At 
length,  to  prevent  him  from  being  treated  with  harshness  and 
indignity,  and,  perhaps  sold,  by  her  mother,  whose  mind  had 
become  tinctured  with  prejudices  against  him,  Chamtm  Traga- 
bigzanda  (for  such  was  the  name  of  his  fair  mistress)  sent  him 
into  Tartary,  to  her  brother,  who  was  timor  bashajw  of  Nalbrits, 
on  the  Palus  Mentis.  This  separation  she  did  not  intend  lo  be 
of  long  continuance.  Her  object  was,  to  allow  Smith  to  remain 
with  her  brother  till  he  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  kus- 
guage,  manners,  and  religion  of  the  country,  and  till*  time  shoald 
place  her  fortunes  at  her  own  disposal.  She  meant,  then,  to 
indulge  her  tenderness  for  him^  «id  openty  bestow  oa  Um  her 
hand  in  marriage. 
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On  delivering  him  to  her  brother,  this  youn^  damsel  recom- 
mended him  to  his  favour  with  great  zeal  and  the  most  affec* 
tionate  expressions.    The  bashaw,  however,  received  him  with 
▼ery  different  impressions.    Suspecting  the  passion  which  his 
sister  entertained  for  him,  he  only  treated  him  the  more  harshlf 
«nd  unworthily.   Smith's  martial  spirit,  elevated     a  conscious- 
ness oi  Tragabigzanda's  love,  submitted  wkh  difiicxilty  to  the 
repeated  indignities  he  was  forced  to  encounter.   Provoited,  at 
length,  beyond  the  point  of  further  endurance,  by  the  brutalities 
practised  on  him  in  a  bam  where  he  was  threshing,  he  assault- 
ed the  timor  in  his  turn,  and  struck  him  dead  to  the  ground  by 
a  blow  with  his  direihing  bat   This  event  took  place  about  a 
league  from  the  dwelling  of  his  tyrannical  maater.   His  fortunes 
were  now  at  th^  lowest  ebb  of  desperation.    There  was  no  time 
to  be  lost.   His  preserva^ui  from  torture  depended  on  his  im- 
mediate flight  from  the  country.   He,  accordingly,  stripped  the 
dead  body,  and  boryijpg  it  under  the  straw,  clothed  himself  in 
the  timor's  apparel,  and  mounting  his  horse,  with  nothing  but 
a  knapsack  of  com  for  his  subsistence,  fled  precipitately  into 
tlie  desarts  of  Circassia.   After  wandering  two  or  three  days  in 
great  solicitude,  *he  was  conducted  at  length,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  protecting  Providence,  to  the  maih  road  which  led  to 
JMuscovy.   Pursuing  this  for  sixteen  days,  under  the  utmost 
pressure  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  he  arrived  at  a  garrison  on  the 
frontiers  of  Russia.   He  experienced  here  a  most  cordial  re- 
ception, his  present  wants  were  all  supplied,  and  he  was  placed 
In  a  situation  to  continue  his  journey  in  safety  and  comfort. 
Having  travelled  through  various  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  at  Leipsic,  with  his  old  friend 
and  pi^ron,  the  duke  of  Transylvania,  together  with  count  M^- 
dritch,  under  whom  he  had  served  with  so  much  distinction. 
After  passing  some  time  in  the  society  of  these  illustrious  no- 
Memen,  the  duke,  at  his  dej^arture,  furnished  him  with  letters 
setting  forth  his  charactcn*  &  a  st^di/er,  the  services  he  had  per- 
Ibnntdi  and  the  honours  he  had  attained.   At  the  tame  time, 
to  repair,  ia  same  measure,  his  shattered  circumstances,  and  to 
amble  him  to  appear  in  a  style  cofrcngondiog  to^h^^  a^iUtary 
TOL.  viii.  3  » 
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standings  he  presented  him  with  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
dupats. 

Having  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  being  wearied  by  a  suc- 
cession of  such  singular  adventures,  Smith  had  determined  on 
returning  to  his  native  country.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  in* 
duced  to  take,  previously,  an  extensive  range  through  Germany, 
France  and  Spain,  the  further  to  improve  himself  in  military 
sciences  Led  by  the  rumours  bf  war,  and  the  native  afBnity  ot 
his  mind  for  dangers,'  he  even  passed  over  to  Africa,  and  spent 
ipme  time  at  the  court  of  Morocco*  Having  visited  the  for- 
tresses and  examined  most  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Barbary 
states,  he  finally  returned  to  England,  by  the  way  of  France. 
In  his  passage  across  the  Channel,  in  a  French  galley,  he  bad 
the  fortune  to  fall  in  with  two  Spanish  ships  of  war.  A  despe- 
rate conflict  ensued,  which,  after  continuing  nearly  three  days, 
terminated  in  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  Spaniards. 

England  being  now  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  Smith  found 
in  it  no  field  for  the  display  of  his  active  and  warlike  disposition. 
After  visiting  his  friends,  and  spending  some  time  in  the  kingdom 
aanoccupied  and  disconteiued»  he  cheerfully  embarked  with  cap* 
Uun  Grosnold,  in  the  project  of  planting  colonies  in  America. 

Although  by  his  adventures  and  gallant  exploits  Smith  had 
ajcquired  great  celebrity  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  a  richer  and 
xhore  brilliant  meed  of  renown  awaited  him  in  the  west.  He 
had  been  hitherto  raised  to  distinction  and  loaded  with  honours,  as 
an  intrepid  warrior  and  a  successful  champion;  but  what  was  this 
compared  with  the  reputation  of  a  wise  and  enterprising  colonizer 
of  a  continent!— a  diffuser  of  civilisation  and  a  propagator  of 
Chiistianity  throughout  a  territory  of  boundless  extent,  where 
barbarism  and  infidelity  had  heretofore  practised  their  rites  of 
impiety  and  their  orgies  of  blood  1 

Capuin  Smith  was  one  of  the  original  company  to  whkh 
James  I.,  under  date  of  the  1 0th  of  April,  1606,  granted  letters 
patent  for  the  colonization  of  fimtrysLi  He  wKs  also  appconted 
to  a  seat  in  the  first  council  of  the  ^  South  Colony,"  as  it  was 
then  denominated,  and  was  afterwards  elected  president  of  that, 
hody.  Duriog  his  exercise  of  the  functions  of  this  office,  his 
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9ervice5  were  of  inestimable  value  to  the  infant  establishment 
whose  destinies  he  directed. 

In  company  with  his  associates  he  set  sail  from  England  on 
the  1 9th  of  December,  1 606,  but  did  not  arrive  on  the  coast  of 
Virginia  till  the  26th  of  April,  1607.  In  the  mean  time  dissen- 
tions  of  the  most  serious  and  threatening  aspect  had  unfortu- 
nately broken  out  among  the  adventurers.  To  such  a  height 
had  these  feuds  arisen^  that  captsdn  Smith  had  been  in  close 
confinement  for  thirteen  weeks,  under  the  charge  of  meditating 
the  murder  of  the  council  and  the  usurpation  of  the  supreme 
authority  as  soon  as  they  should  arrive  on  American  ground; 
The  real  motive,  however,  for  the  arrest  and  rigorous  treatment 
of  this  distinguished  character,  was  the  envy  and  jealousy  which 
his  superior  powers  and  transcendent  popularity  had  excited 
die  minds  of  the  other  members  of  the  council.  He  had  tho 
good  fortune  and  address  not  only  to  establish  his  own  innocence, 
but  ultimately  to  efiPectuate  the  overthrow  of  most  of  his  accusers. 

To  specify  in  detail,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  article, 
what  he  did  and  suffered  for  the  first  colony  of  Virginia,  is  alto- 
gether in^K>ssible.  Volumes  would  be  insufiicient  to  do  justice 
to  his  services.  It  is  no  extravagance  of  panegyric  to  say,  that 
he  was  the  quickening  spirit — ^the  vital  principle  of  the  whole 
establishment~the  projector  and  accomplisher  of  every  thing 
requisite  for  its  comfortable  subsistence  and  its  preservation  from 
ruin.  Posses^d  of  a  vigour  of  constitution  ^hich  formed  a  per- 
fect counterpart  to  the  hardihood  of  his  mind,  no  sickliness  of 
climate,  no  unwholesomeness  of  provisions  was  able  to  affect 
him,  nor  did  his  system  grow  feeble  under  the  pressure  of  want. 
When  others  of  his  companions,  therefore,  were  faint  from  fa- 
tigue or  languishing  under  disease,  hb  strength  was  unbroken 
and  his  health  unimpaired.  While  dejection  and  despondency 
threw  a  cloud  over  the  brow  of  every  one  around  him,  his  spi- 
rits were  buoyant,  his  fortitude  unshaken,  and  Hope,  the  sweet- 
enap  of  toils  andW  i^taytc^Khe  unfortunate^  never  forsook  him. 
On  every  occasion  an  increase  of  difficulties  served  only  to  invi- 
gorate his  exertions,  and  to  awaken  him  to  some  new  and  cor- 
responding resources-   Was  the  colony  threatened  with  a  scar- 
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city  of  provisions;  the  surrounding  country  was  rendered,  in 
some  way,  subservient  to  their  wants.  Did  the  savi^es  approteh 
them  with  hostile  Intentions:  they  were  not  only  repulsed  with 
slaughter,  but  terror  and  devastadon  were  carried  to  their  dwel- 
lings. Did  any  of  the  colonists,  discontented  with  their  situa- 
tion and  discouraged  at  their  prospects,  meditate  a  dastardly  re- 
turn to  Europe,  id>out  to  firustrate  thereby  the  intentions  of  those 
who  had  projected  the  enterprise:  the  malecontents  were  either 
mildly  won  back  to  their  duty  by  argument  and  remonstrance, 
or  presented  with  the  alternative  of  instantly  abandoning  their 
purpose  or  perishing  in  their  first  attempt  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution. Against  the  physical  inconveniences  resulting  from  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  the  best  providons  were  made 
which  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case  would  allow;  and 
all  these  arrangements  were  attributable  tt>  the  abundant  resour-* 
c^s  of  Smith. 

So  well  known  and  at  the  same  time  so  formidable  to  the  sa<> 
▼ages  did  this  celebrated  character  become,  that  he  acquired 
among  them  an  influence  which  was  almost  incredible.  By 
treating  them  as  friends  or  as  enemies,  according  to  the  attitude 
"which  the  nmtability  of  their  character  induced  them  to  assitmef 
he  seldom  failed  to  mould  them  to  his  wishes.  If  at  one  time 
they  would  have  murdered,  at  another  they  would  with  no  lest 
eagerness  have  adored  him. 

The  adventures  and  enterprises  of  our  hero  among  the  abo-  : 
rigines  of  our  country  were  numerous  and  interesting.  One 
of  them  in  particular  deserves  to  be  recited.   It  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  celebrated  Pochahontas. 

When  engaged  in  exploring  the  head  waters  of  James'  river, 
captain  Smith  was  surprised  and  surrounded  by  several  hundred 
Indians  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  Against  this  f&arful  odd» 
he  defended  himself  with  great  valour,  slew  several  of  the  as- 
sailants, and  spread  such  terror  among  the  rest,  none  had 
the  courage  and  hardihood  to  approa^  him.  Having  sufficiently 
checked  the  impetuosity  of  their  onset,  he  endeavoured  to  effect 
hb  escape  towards  his  canoe,  which  he  had  left  by  the  border 
of  «  small  lake.  While  thus  engaged,  directing  his  eyes  lo« 
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wards  the  enemy  rather  than  to  explore  the  track  he  was  pur^ 
suing»  he  plunged  suddenly^  up  to  bis  armpitS)  into  an  oozf 
creek.  Although  inextricably  entangled,  and  unable  any  longer 
to  act  on  the  offensive,  he  still  kept  his  savage  pursuers  at  bay* 
until  chilled  and  benumbed  by  the  coldness  of  the  water,  h0 
threw  away  his  arms  and  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Having  drawn  him  out  of  the  creek  and  restored  him  to 
himself  by  friction  and  ^e  heat  of  a  &re»  some  of  the  savages 
made  arrangements  to  bind  him  to  a  ti^e,  while  others  wero 
preparing  to  pierce  him  with  arrows.  3ut  his  presence  of  mind, 
which  never  forsook  him,  happily  suggested  to  liim  the  means 
of  safety*  Taking  from  bis  pocket  a  l>e(iutiful  travelling  com* 
pass  inclosed  in  ivory,  which  he  used  for  his  guide  in  his  exr 
cursiona  through  the  country,  he  so  amused  and  astonished  th^ 
whol^  party  with  a  view  of  it,  and  by  the  account  which  he 
gave  them  of  its  extraordinary  properties,  that  they  immedi- 
ately relinquished  their  preparaUons  to  bind  him,  and  were  al< 
most  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  him. 

Duripg  the  wjhole  time  of  his  captivity,  which  lasted  upwarda 
of  seven  weeks,  Smith  contrived,  by  means  of  the  inexhaustabl^ 
resources  of  his  mind,  to  maintain  among  the  Indians  an  idea  of 
his  consequence  and  great  superiority.  To  this  he  was  repeat* 
edly  indebted  for  his  life.  On  one  occasion,  by  sending  some  of 
the  savages  as  the  bearers  of  a  letter  to  his  friends  in  James* 
town,  commissioning  them  to  bring  him,  on  their  return,  certain 
specified  articles,  he  filled  them  with  amazement  at  the  power 
hevpoasessed  of  making  paper  speak.  This  measure,  simple  as 
it  was,  proved  eminently  serviceable  to  him  in  his  subsequent 
transactions  with  these  children  of  nature. 

While  Smith  was  in  their  possession  the  Indians  were  pre- 
paring for  the  assault  of  James-Town,  with  a  view  to  the  utter 
extermination  of  the  colonists.  For  the  more  certain  attainment 
of  their  object,  they  applied  to  him  for  co\msel,  and  assistance, 
proaaising  him  as  a  reward,  life  and  liberty,  with  as  much  land 
and  a^  many  women  as  he  might  wish  to  possess.  He,  however^ 
represent^  to  them,  ip  strong  terms,  the  extreme  difiicultj  and 
danger  oC  U^e  ent^cpnse;  and  painted  in  suck  glowing  colours^ 
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the  springing  of  mines,  and  the  destructive  operation  of  great 
guns,  and  other  warlike  instruments,  that  he  efiPectually  suc- 
ceeded in  deterring  them  from  the  attack.  The  representatioa 
he  made  had  the  happiest  effect  in  elevating  the  colonists  in  the 
estimation  of  the  natives. 

Having  abandoned  for  the  present,  all  views  of  hostility 
against  James-Town,  the  savages  began  to  amuse  themselves 
by  leading  captain  Snaith  in  a  kind  of  triumphal  procession 
around  the  country.  In  this  state  of  barbaric  pomp,  accompa- 
nied at  times  with  the  most  obstref>erou8  rejoicings,  they  visited 
many  places  of  note,  till  at  length,  they  arrived  at  Werowoco- 
moco,  the  residence  of  Powhatan,  the  emperor  of  the  country* 
This  chieftain  possessed  a  sway  that  was  not  only  extensive,  but 
imperial,  in  the  true  signification  of  the  term;  for  he  exercised 
dominion  over  no  less  than  thirty  tributary  kings.  When  Smith 
was  presented  to  him  he  appeared  in  all  the  majesty  of  state. 
He  was  seated  before  a  fire,  on  a  wooden  throne,  resembling  a 
bedstead,  clothed  in  a  flowing  raccoon  skin  robe,  with  a  fiuici- 
ful  coronet  of  feathers  on  his  head.  Although  his  aspect  w]as 
fierce  and  his  manners  morose,  he  received  his  prisoner  with 
something  like  courtesy.  He  ordered  a  table  to  be  spread  for 
him,  furnished  with  an  abundance  of  the  best  provisions  his  pa- 
lace could  afford.  This  banquet  being  ended,  a  council  was 
held,  in  which  it  was  determined  that  Smith  should  be  put  to 
death.  The  sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  laying  the 
prisoner's  head  on  a  stone  and  beating  out  his  brains  with  mas- 
sy clubs.  No  sooner  had  the  murderous  mandate  gone  forthf 
than  arrangements  mre  made  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  A 
largo  concourse  of  savages  was  convoked,  to  give  solemnity  to 
the  scene;  Smith's  hands  were  bound,  his  head  laid  on  a  block  of 
granate,  and  four  clubs,  placed  in  the  hands  of  sturdy  warriors, 
already  raised  to  dash  out  his  brains. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  last  ray  of  hope  was  nearly 
extinguished,  a  protecting  Providence,  which  had  never  fd^an 
histant. forsaken  our  hero,  most  signally  interposed  to  snatch-^ 
him  from  destruction.   The  emperor  Powhatan  had  a  favourite 
daughter)  named  PochahontaSi  then  in  the  fourtoent  hyear  of  htr 
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age.  Deeply  interest^  in  the  fate  of  Smith,  she  had  already, 
without  effect,  exerted  the  whole  weight  of  her  hifluence  to 
save  him  from  the  sanguinary  sentence  of  her  father.  Infiexihly 
determined  to  effect  her  purpose,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  this 
amiable  and  heroic  princess  mingled  with  the  throng  at  the  j)lace 
of  execution.  At  the  moment  when  the  first  club  was  about  to 
descend,  with  the  rapidity  and  heavenly  disposition  of  the  dove 
of  mercy,  she  sprang  forward  from  the  crowd,  clasped  the  pri- 
soner in  her  arms,  and  covered  his  head  with  her  own,  in  ordelr 
that  her  interposition  might  either  arrest  the  blow,  or  that  sho 
might  become  the  first  victim,  and  thus  escape  the  pain  of  wit* 
Dcssing  the  murder  of  so  interesting  an  individual. 

This  expedient,  which,  in  point  of  benevolence  and  roman* 
tickness  of  character,  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  records  of 
fable,  was  crowned  with  success.  The  whole  assembly,  rude 
and  savage  as  were  the  individuals  who  composed  it,  was  elec- 
trified at  the  sight.  Its  thirst  for  blood  was  converted,  as  by 
magic,  imo  a  sentiment  of  humanity.  The  emperor  Powhatan, 
softened  and  subdued  by  this  more  than  human  daring  of  his 
daughter,  staid,  by  his  mandate,  the  hands  of  the  executioners, 
and  immediately  reversed  the  fatal  sentence.  The  piisoner  was, 
accordingly,  unbound,  and  restored  to  liberty,  with  an  assurance 
tliat  his  life  was  no  longer  in  danger. 

A  few  days  after  this  adventure,  captain  Smith  was  suffered 
tb  return  to  James«Town,  accompanied  by  twelve  warriors  for 
his  guides,  and  honoured  by  several  presents  from  the  emperor. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  nothing  ii)  the  colony  but  confusion  and 
dismay.  A  party  of  malcontents,  too  powerful  for  those  of  bet- 
ter dispositions,  had  taken  possessiqn  of  an  armed  ship,  the  only 
tea  vessel  then  in  America,  and  were  meditating  an  immediate 
return  to  England.  Nor  did  this  faction  mean  to  go  alone.  In 
case  of  their  opponents  not  coming  into  their  measures  and  ac- 
companying them  voluntarily,  it  was  their  fixed  resolution  to 
comi^l  then^  by  force  to  abandon  the  settlement,  and  thus  frus- 
trate entirely  the  present  attempt  to  colonize  the  country. 

It  was  the  first  business  of  $mith  to  crush  this  conspiracy, 
Urbich  was  nsw  perfectly  msture  and  ready  for  action.  Accord- 
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ingly,  finding  that  argument  and  remodttrance  were  employed 
Without  efTect,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  friends,  and, 
turning  the  guns  of  the  fort  against  the  vessel,  as  she  'by  in 
this  stream,  prepared  to  sink  her  should  she  attempt  to  wei^h 
anchor. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Smith  most  eminently  si^ali^ed 
tiimself  by  his  services  to  die  enterprise  in  which  he  was  en^- 
ffed.   Three  preceding  attempts  ta  colonize  Virgiifia  had  prb- 
Ved  abortive.    These  repeated  ftdlures,  occompanied  with  ah 
kbtlndafit  wa^te  of  life  and  treasure,  had  disboiiragbd  and 
checked,  in  no  small  degree,  the  spirit  of  coUhtsation  in  tke 
mother  countly.   This  fbtirth  project  for  effecting  upirmaneni 
settlement  in  America  hafd  been  commenced  on  a  larger  Male, 
ktd  the  arrangements' in  relation  to  it  had  been  much  more  ex- 
pensi^  than  on  any  former  occasion.   Besides  sevend  adTentri- 
rers'of  rank  and  distinction,  who  had  zealously  engaged  in  it,  it" 
Was  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the 
most  noble  and  enterprising  character  of  the  time.   Had  it,  like 
the  former,  terminated  unsuccessfully,  the  spirit  of  colonisattoo, 
if  not  endrely  extinguished,  would  have  been  so  completely  pa- 
ralyzed  by  the  event,  that  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  time 
at  which  another  attempt  would  have  been  made.    We  think  it 
no  vitiation  of  probability  to  allege,  that  the  business  would, 
almost  of  necessity,  have  lain  neglected  during  the  lives  of  the 
then  existing  generation  of  adventurers.    Such  an  issue  seems 
the  more  likely,  in  consideration  of  the  perilous  condition  of  Eng- 
land at  the  time,  which  gave  to  their  country  a  just  claim  on  all 
enterprising  spirits  of  the  realm.  By  frustrating,  then,  the  inten-  . 
tion  of  the  malecontents,  and  averting  the  ruin  which  threat- 
ened the  establishment,  captain  Smith  rendered  a  service  to  the 
business  of  colonisation,  which  no  price  could  sufitciently  reward, 
nor  any  words  sufficiently  praise. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  subsequent  events  of  the  life  of  our 
hero,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  we  have  to  lament  that  we  are 
somewhat  defective,  we  shall  close  this  article  with  an  extract 
in  relation  to  him  from  Stith'd  History  of  Virginia,  written  in 
the  year  1747.   This  work|  although  somewhat  antiquated^  as  to 
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its  style  and  mannery  is  notwithstanding  founded  on  original  and 
authentic  documents,  and  rich  in  many  interesting  details. 

"  I  shall  finish/'  says  the  author  of  it*  "4he  character  of  captain  Smith,  urith 
the  testimonies  of  some  of  his  soldiers  and  fellow* adventurers.  TKey  own  him 
to  have  made  justice  his  first  guide  and  experience  his  second:  that  he  was  ever 
Iroitful  in  expedients,  to  provide  for  the  people  under  his  command,  whcmi  he 
"would  never  snfier  to  want  any  thing  he  either  bad  or  could  procure:  that  he  ra- 
ther ehoae  to  lead  than  send  his  sobfiers  into  danger;  and  upon  all  hazardous  or 
fatigmng  expeditions,  always  shared  every  thing  equally  with  his  company,  and 
never  desired  any  of  them  to  do  or  undergo  any  thing  that  he  was  not  ready  to 
do  or  undergo  himself:  that  he  hated  baseness,  sloth,  pride,  and  indignity  more 
than  any  danger:  that  he  would  suffer  want  rather  than  borrow;  and  starve  sooner 
than  not  pay:  that  he  loved  action  more  than  words;  and  hated  falsehood  and 
eovetoosBess  worse  than  death:  and  that  his  adventures  gave  Hfe  and  oonsisteney 
to  the  colony,  and  his  loss  was  then-  ruin  and  destruction.  They  conless  that 
there  were  many  captains  in  that  age  (as  there  are  indeed  in  all  ages)  who  were 
BO  soldiers;  but  that  captain  Smith  was  a  soldier  of  the  true  old  English  stamp, 
who  fought,  not  for  gain  or  empty  praise,  but  for  his  country's  honour,  and  the 
laibBc  good:  that  bis  wit,  Courage,  and  success  here,  were  worthy  of  eternal  me- 
mory: that  by  the  mere  force  of  his  virtue  and  courage,  he  a^ed  the  Indian  kings, 
and  made  them  submit  and  bring  presents:  that,  notwithstanding  such  a  stem  and 
invincible  reaeli^on,  there  was  seldom  seen  a  milder  and  more  tender  heart 
than  his  was:  that  he  had  nothing  in  him  counterfeit  or  sly;  but  was  open,  honesty 
and  nncere:  and  that  they  never  knew  a  soldier  befi)re  him,  so  Irce  from  those 
military  mes  of  wine,  tobacco,  debts,  dice  and  oaths."  C. 


CRITICISM^FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 
CUM  TABULIS  ANIMUM  C£NSORIS  SUMET  HONESTI.  Hor, 

[The  foUowing  picture  of  the  manners  of  a  European  court,  which  will 
at  least  amuse  our  simple  countrywomen,  we  owe  to  a  French  critic. 
The  memoirs  themselves,  have  not  yet  reached  us,  but  they  probably  con- 
tain the  most  authentic  private  bistoi^  of  the  court  of  Berlm  at  aperiod 
much  less  known  than  the  brilliant  reign  of  the  son  of  Frederic  William. 
On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  may  be  permitted  to  smile  at  the  vulgarity 
•f  manners,  and  the  profli^cy  which  will  sometimes,  it  seems,  approacn 
even  the  person  of  the  sovereign.] 

Memoirs  of  the  princess  Frederica  Sophia  Wilhelmina  of  Prussia,  margravine  of 
Bayreuth,  sister  of  Frederic  the  Great,  written  by  herself,  S  vols.  Sro.  pp. 
77a    Paris,  1811. 

Memoirs  are  much  better  adapted  than  histoiy  to  make  us 
acqusunted  with  the  great  personages  who  have  figured  on  the 
stage  of  life.  The  latter  is  often  no  more  than  a  collection  of 
brilliant  falsehoods,  dictated  by  hatred  or  base  adulation,  while 
the  ktter,  not  being  destined  to  appear  during  the  life-time  of 
the  authors,  are  written  with  unstudied  carelessness  and  free- 
dom, and  contain  besides,  a  thousand  little  anecdotes,  which 
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ftiough  disdained  by  the  historian  arc  preferred  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  readers,  to  a  recital  of  the  most  important  events.  These 
motives  conspire,  with  many  others,  to  explain  the  p^uliar  charm 
attached  to  memoirs,  and  forbid  us  to  doubt  the  success  of  those 
of  the  princess  of  Prussia.  It  is  indeed  one  of  those  books,  the 
fortune  of  which  is  independent  on  the  opinion  of  journalists, 
and  is  bought  and  read  without  any  regard  to  the  judgment  of 
the  critic,  wliich^  in  this  instance^  comes  too  late.  Unfortunately 
these  memoirs  written  by  a  princess  of  highly  ctiltivated  mind, 
liie  sister  of  k  truly  great  king,  end  at  the  moment  when  her 
brother  ascended  the  throne;  and  this  is  the  only  regret  which 
they  leave  behind  them. 

On  the  third  of  July,  1709,  the  princess  royal,  since  quees 
of  Prussia^  bronght  into  the  world  a  daughter,  who  Was  very 
badly  received,  because  a  son  was  desired.   ThU  daughter^  says 
the  author  of  these  memoirs,  wda  my  little  fate.   Her  educadon 
was  confided  to  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  monk^  named  Led^ 
who  had  left  his  convent  to  fix  himself  in  Holland,  the  asylum 
of  all  the  renegadoes  <^  that  kind,  where  he  abjured  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  composed,  for  his  subsistence,  a  number  of  hasty  and 
middling  works.   ^<  She  had"  says  the  princess,  who  loves  ta 
draw  satirical  portraits,    she  had  a  heart  and  understanding  per« 
&ctly  Italian,   She  was  interested,  haughty,  and  violent;  her 
morals  did  not  disgrace  her  origin,  for  her  coquetry  attracted  a 
number  of  lovers  whom  she  did  notsuffer  to  languish;  her  man- 
ners were  Dutch,  that  is  to  say,  coarse."  Such  was  the  gover* 
ness  chosen  to  bring  up  a  young  princess  of  the  blood  royaf, 
and  if  her  august  pupil  (Hd  not  resemble  her,  she  owes  much 
to  the  excellence  of  her  natural  disposition. 

At  length  her  father,  Frederic  William,  till  now  prince 
royal,  ascended  the  throne,  and  as  he  is  a  prince  whose  character 
deserves  to  be  known$  the  memoirs  contain  a  great  deal  of  inte* 
resdng  matter  in  relation  to  him.  From  the  day  of  his  corwia* 
tion  Berlin  was  transfornied  into  a  great  barrack;  whoever  wish- 
ed to  please  the  new  sovereign  was  obliged  to  put  on  the  casque 
and  the  cuirass,  and  thus  were  formed  those  fine  re|;imenlft 
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vhich  his  successor  employed  so  advantageously.  The  most  re* 
iQarkable  of  them  was  composed  of  giants;  a  soldier  who  was  no 
more  thaa  six  feet  high  .was  almost  regarded  among  them  as  a 
dwarf.  Frederic  William  was  extremely  careful  in  recruiting^ 
iU.  he  thought  that  all  men  ahove  six  feet  belonged  to  him;  he 
therefore  seized  them  wherever  they  could  be  found;  and  it  is 
not  forgotten  that  respectable  Italian  priests,  carried  off  by  his 
orders,  had  the  pleasure  of  manoeuvering  for  several  years  at 
Pottsdam.  Th^se  manoeuvres  occupied  the  king  during  the 
whole  morning;  he  then  dined  in  a  family  way,  at  a  table  which 
was  served  like  that  ef  any  citizen  of  Berlin,  and  had  no- 
thing beyond  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  the  evening 
Ae  kep(  a  sort  of  tavern,  where  he  smoked  and  drank,  and  got 
tipsy  with  his  general  officers.  Such  was  the  court  of  Frederic 
William  king  of  Prussia.  That  of  Lewis  XIV,  who  was  thea 
still  living,  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  more  brilliant,  but 
every  king  has  his  taste  and  his  whims. 

The  father  of  the  princess  Wilhelmina  treated  his  children 
more  severely  than  his  soldiers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  count 
the  callings  and  the  fisticuffs  with  which  he  gratified  his  son^ 
afterwards  the  great  Frederic,  who  could  never  appear  before 
the  king  without  being  beaten,  or  at  least  insulted.  But  it  is 
perhaps  thus  that  heroes  are  formed.  The  princess  too  had  her 
full  share  of  the  brutal  liberality  of  her  fiuher,  who  often  struck 
her.  She  tells  us  that  one  day,  he  seized  her  by  the  hand, 
gave  her  several  blows  in  the  face  with  his  fist,  one  of  which 
'  knocked  her  over."  She  was  not  only  beaten  by  the  king  but 
also  by  Leti,  who  for  her  amusement  threw  a  candlestick  at  her 
head  one  day.  "  I  escaped,*'  says  the  poor  thing,  with  a  few 
contusions."  What  added  to  her  misfortunes  was  the  severe 
diet  to  which  she  was  condemned,  for  she  was  literally  dying 
with  hunger.  There  was  nothing  on  her  father's  table  but  gar- 
den stuff  so  badly  cooked  that  it  disgusted  her.  Often  indeed 
it  was  impossible  to  touch  it,  for  after  serving  the  other  gpiests, 
Frederic  William  would  spit  in  the  dish,  that  his  children  might 
not  break  their  fast  At  other  times  he  forced  them  to  eat  and 
drink  what  they  disliked  most,  so  that  t/iey  returned  in  hi%  fire- 
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9ence  what  they  had  ju9t  noallowed.  In  shorty  says  the  princeaSy 
mf  brother  and  myself  became  as  poor  as  rats  from  mere  Inani- 
tion. Milk,  coffee,  and  dried  cherries  were  their  only  nourish- 
ment for  several  months.  A  little  anecdote  will  complete  thifi 
picture  of  the  austerity  of  their  fasting.  She  was  at  thb  time 
confined  to  her  chamber  by  order  of  her  fother,  who  threateneA 
to  send  her  to  Spandau. 

**  One  day"  Mjn  ibe,  **  u  msdsme  de  SMifeld*  tnd  I  were  uttiog  at  table, 
looking  aocTOwfuU)  at  each  other,  and  hafing  nothing  to  eat  hot  a  aoop  of  ailtei 
water,  and  a  ragoat  of  old  bonet,  filled  with  bairt  and  all  tort  of  filth,  we  heard  a 
hard  knoeking  at  the  window,  and  on  jnmping  ap  in  aaqirise  to  lee  what  was  the 
matter,  foond  a  crow  with  a  piece  of  bread  in  itt  beak^  She  pnt  it  down  whes 
she  taw  ut,  on  the  sill  of  the  windbw,  and  flew  oSL  Tears  came  into  our  eyes 
at  this  incident  Oar  situation  is  mismUe  indeed,  said  I  to  my  goremeu,  since 
it  moves  eren  beings  without  ^eason;^hey  have  more  compassion  on  os  than  mem 
who  treat  us  with  such  cruelty." 

What  t»2en  had  this  wretched  princess  gained  by  being 
bom  in  the  bosom  of  greatness?  The  poorest  peasant  girl  6f 
Brandenburg  was  happier  than  the  daughter  of  her  sovereign. 
It  seems  that  the  education  of  the  Spartans  was  soft  and  effemi- 
nate in  comparison  with  that  of  the  author  of  these  memoirs.  Whei^ 
however,  her  docility  gave  satisfaction,  she  was  allowed  the  pleasure 
of  being  present  at  the  great  reviews,  and  of  standing  ibr  five  or 
six  hours  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun.  More  than  thirty 
princes  crowded  to  Berlin  to  enjoy  this  sight.  On  these  occa- 
sions Frederic  William  threw  money  out  of  the  windows,  and 
displayed  a  great  deal  of  magnificence.  Fourteen  dishes  were 
served  up  on  table  to  regale  all  these  princes  whom  he  invited, 
and  his  numerous  family.  But  his  court  was  never  more  bril- 
liant, than  when  the  czar  Peter  the  great  arrived  with  all  his 
own.  The  details  which  the  princess  g^ves,  prove  that  this  in- 
terview had  made  a  great  impression  on  her.  The  czar,  his 
wife,  and  all  their  court  arrived  by  water  at  Mon  Bijou,  a  coun« 
try  seat  of  the  queen,  who  had  taken  care  to  carry  away  a  part 

*  This  was  her  new  goremess,  Leti  having  been  just  dismissed.  My  <3od, 
s.iid  madame  de  Rokoule  to  the  queen,  who  wished  to  keep  her,  **  Let  that 
crentnre  go.  Your  poor  child  is  suffering  martyrdom.  I  am  afraid  she  will  be 
bronght  to  you  one  of  these  days  with  her  arms  broken*  Ibr  she  beats  her  Kke 
pbtstcr;  she  runs  the  risk  of  being  lamed  ^ytsj  day.** 
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of  the  furniture,  because  she  knew  that  the  Russians  broko 
every"  thing  into  pieces,  wherever  they  passed.  The  king  and  ^ 
qu«en  met  them  at  the  water  side.  Frederic  gave  his  hand  to 
the  czarina.  When  the  czar  landed,  he  said  to  the  king,  ^  I  am 
Tery  glad  to  see  yOu  my  brother  Frederic."  Then  coming  up  to 
the  queen  he  offered  to  kiss  her,  but  she  refused.  The  czarina 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  queen,  and  then  introduced  to  her  four 
hundred  ladies  of  her  train,  who  were  chiefly  German  servants, 
who  performed  at  the  same  time  the  functions  of  ladies,  cham- 
bermaids, cooks,  and  washerwomen:  almost  every  one  of  them' 
carried  in  her  arms  a  child  richly  clad,  and  when  they  were  ask- 
ed if  these  children  belonged  to  them,  they  answered,  with  a 
curtesy,  ^  the  czar  did  me  the  honour  to  give  it  to  me."  It  ap- 
pears that  at  this  time  their  northern  majesties  were  exceedingly 
pn^c,  for  the  princess  elsewhere  tells  us,  that  at  the  death  of 
the  king  of  Saxony,  it  was  calculated  that  he  had  had  three  hun- 
dred and  nxqr-four  children,  which  is  a  great  deal  even  for 
king« 

Thm  czar  was  subject  to  convulsions,  and  being  seated  at  ta- 
ble near  the  queen,  had  a  slight  attack,  and  began  making  move- 
ments and  brandishing  his  knife,  which  frightened  her  so  much 
that  she  jumped  up.  But  the  czar  quieted  her,  and  squeezed 
her  hand  with  so  much  force,  that  she  cried  out  with  pain.  He 
laughed  with  all  bis  heart  at  this^  and  ssdd  gallantly,  ^<  You  have 
more  delicate  bones  than  my  Catherine."  This  Catherine  too 
was  worth  seeing: 

She  was  smtU,  and  all  in  a  heap.  Very  nrnek  browned^  and  vhhoat  ekher 
air  or  graee;  it  vag  enough  to  see  her  to  judge  that  she  was  of  low  extraction. 
From  her  style  of  dressing,  one  would  have  taken  her  for  a  German  comedian. 
Her  elothes  had  been  bought  at  a  slop-shop,  made  in  the  old  s^le,  and  covered  all 
oiver  with  gold  and  dirt  The  front  of  her  petticoat  was  ornamented  w^  precious 
atones,  and  the  design  of  it  was  very  singular.  It  consisted  of  a  double  eagle,  the 
feathen  of  which  were  garnished  with  the  smaUest  carrat,  and  very  badly  set. 
She  had  a  dozen  ordiees,  and  as  many  saints  and  relies  tied  along  the  trimmings 
of  her  dress,  so  that  when  she  walked,  one  would  have  supposed,  from  their  jing- 
hagf  that  yon  heied  a  mule.** 

After  the  departure  of  thb  grotesque  court,  the  queen  went 
to  visit  Mon  Bijou,  where  she  found  every  thing  so  ruined 
that  she  was  obliged  to  rebuild  it  almost  entirely. 
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Had  Berlin  often  presented  sach  tightsy  the  pitecess  nqral 
would  hfM  suffered  less  from  ennui>  but  she  did  not  see  ererjr 
day  csaiinas  with  four  hundred  such  chosen,  ladies  of  bosovr* 
^  tf^en  thcM  Jt^tMticM  were  over^  May  •ke^  w  returned  teomr 
ueehingnee9j  andftaued  eut  daye  infaeting  and  retreat**  Then 
too  the  domestic  squidibles  resumed  their  come,  and  became 
more  violent  when  her  marriage  was  under  consideration.  A 
famous  astrologer  had  predicted,  that  she  mxild  be  sought  afieit 
bf  four  crowned  heads;  those  of  Sweden^  Rusi^  England,  sad 
Saxony. .  The  prediction  was  accomplkhedy  but  she  married 
neither  of  those  princes.  The  queen,  who  belonged  to  the  lumse 
of  Hanoveri  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  many  her  daughter 
to  the  duke  of  Gloster.  To  this  the  king  would^tingly  hare 
consented,  but  the  court  of  England  prolonged  the  negotiatkm^ 
till  Frederic  William  became  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  carried 
off  all  the  Hanoverians  above  a  certain  heights  The  Ung^'of 
England  demanded  reparation,  but  could  not  obtain^  k.  In^^ie 
meantime  an  ambassador  arrived  from  the  emperor,  who  pre- 
sented to  the  king  a  great  number  of  giants,  and  assan&d  him,  in 
the  name  of  his  sovereign,  that  every  Hungarian  of  ux  (bet  ud 
upwards,  was  at  his  disposal.  This  was  takings iFredeiic-Wil- 
liara  by  his  weak  side.  He  was  sensible  to  so  cMrteous  an.of- 
ier,  cared  no  more  about  the  king  of  England,  and  became  the 
friend  of  the  emperor.  Though  Austria  sent  giants,  she  did  net, 
however,  offer  a  husband  to  pdncess  Wijyhelmina.  Thty  there- 
fore turned  their  eyes  to  the  king  of  Saxony.  ^  He  wae  then, 
Jifty  ytavM  oldy  much  broken  fur  hie  age;  the  terrihU  dehamhe-- 
riee  in  which  he  had  indulgedj  had  caused  an  accident  Ht  his/bot^ 
which  prevented  him  from  walking  for  any  length  <^  ^im*."*  •  Sotih 
was  the  husband  who  was  intended  for  a  princess,  who  had  not 
yet  attained  her  twentieth  year;  but  it  was  necessary  to^rify  tho 
prediction  of  the  astrologer.  Some  unexpected  difficulties,  how** 
ever,  broke  a  treaty  which  had  just  been  concluded  at  Dresdei^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  brilliant  festivities. 

All  these  projects  of  marriage  with  crowned  heads,  oa^ 
those  which  were  hereafter  to  be  crowned,  having  failed,  tk^ 
*  It  was  of  him  that  it  ifMtf  taid,  when.  Augustus  draak,aU  Paland  was  tipa^  J 
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tmidi  sorereigns  placed  themselves  ia  the  ranks  of  her  suitorsj 
a  margrave  of  Schwed,  who  did  not  at  all  suit  the  princeta;  a 
dttke  of  Weissenfeld,  virho  was  not  vrorth  a  farthing,  but  who 
drank  as  hard  as  Frederic  William;  and  an  hereditaiy  prince  of 
Bayreuth}  i^ho,  without  being  belovedi  or  being  a  bard  driokery 
carried  her  off  from  his  rivals*  The  tiueen  made  many  efforts 
to  get  rid  of  this  marriage,  and  renew  the  alliance  wijth  Englandt 
but  the  king  had  taken  his* side.  Besides  he  would  be  the  mas- 
ter, and  the  wisjies  of  his  wife  vcre  never  his  own*  ^  Wt  must" 
he  would  often  say,  **  keefi  the  women  under  the  ferule j  or  they 
vHi  dance  on  the  heads  qf  their  husbands/*  He  was^  as  we  see« 
a  prince  of  an  excellent  understanding. 

The  princess  Wilhelmina,  then,  who  had  been  on  the  point  of 
marrying  kings,  or  those  who  expected  to  be  so,  was  at  last  um- 
ted  to  one  of  those  small  sovereigns,  who  were  considered  at 
ker  father's  court  as  vassals.  Frederic  William,  always  grand 
and  generous,  had  prombed  to  do  wonders  for  her;  he  was  to 
give  her  the  greatest  advantages,  and  compenisate,  by  a  very  am- 
ple, dower,  for  the  loss  of  a  more  distinguished  rank.  But  yety 
^  every  thing  being  well  bargained  and  counted  down,  there  re- 
mained  no  more  than  eight  hundred  crowns  for  her  sufifiort/' 
It  was^  to  be  sure,  very  little;  but  after  her  departure,  the  king 
had  her  marriage  contract  given  up  to  hipi,  and  finding  that  he 
bad  been  too  liberal,  retrenched  a  part  of  this  dower.  This  made 
her  quit  more  willingly  a  city  which  so  many  causes  had  render- 
-«d  odious  to  her,  and  flattered  herself  with  the  hope  of  passing 
smore  quiet  and  tranquil  life  in  the  small  states  of  her  father-in- 
law.  At  her  entrance  on  the  territory  of  Bayreuth,  she  was  re- 
ceived with  a  truly  solemn  pomp,  by  all  the  immediate  nobility^ 
who  comfS^pnented  her,  and  made  harangues  much  longer  than 
she  could  have  wbhed,  for  harangues  are  among  the  inconve- 
nicnces  of  greatness.  With  her  usual  dexterity  in  seizing  what- 
erer  is  ridiculous,  she  has  drawn  a  most  amusing  portrait  of 
thete  nobles: 

lliey  hMd  all  dttget  taeh  tt  would  frighten  duldren.  Their  facet  were 
half  eoftered  niUi  eopain  the  shape  of  wigs,  in  whieh  a  Termin  as  aneient  as  their 
«wn  had  established  their  domieil  from  time  immemoriaL  These  odd  figures 
were  Nt  off  wiUi  clothes  whbh  did  not  yield  the  palm  of  antiqpiity  to  the  verman. 
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as  thej  vcre  the  inheriUnce  of  their  aneeston,  who  had  transmitted  tbem  ffom 
fiither  to  90h.  The  greater  part  oT  these  rags  did  not  fit  them,  and  the  gold  was 
ao  wom  oat  that  it  ooaU  not  be  distinguished.  This  was,  however,  their  drew  </ 
ceremony,  and  they  thought  themselves  at  least  as  respectable  in  these  ancient 
TVgi  as  the  emperor  when  dressed  in  those  of  Charlemsgne.  Their  coarse  man- 
ners exactly  sotted  their  accoutrements;  one  would  have  taken  ihem  for  clowna; 
and  to  add  to  their  charms,  the  greater  part  of  them  had  the  itch.  I  had  all  the 
difficni^r  in  the  worid  to  keep  from  laughing  at  the  sight  of  these  figures.  Thia 
was  not'aD.  Soon  afterwards  they  presented  to  me  originals  of  another  khid,  a 
set  of  eoclesiasties,  whose  harangues  I  was  still  obliged  to  swallow.  They  had 
ooHars  round  dieir  necks  whidi  were  so  large,  that  they  seemed  like  baskets^ 
The  one  who  complimented  me  spoke  through  his  nose,  and  went  on  so  slowlf, 
that  I  almost  lost  my  patience.  At  last  I  got  rid  of  this  Koah's  ark,  and  sat 
down  to  table,  where  the  first  of  the  nobility  were  inviied.*' 

We  must  remember  that  these  immediate  noblet  partook 
ibrmerly  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  as  they  could  make*  them- 
lelves  feared,  the  princess  had  been  very  much  pressed  to 
show  them  great  attentions.  This  shiB  did  as  well  as  she  could. 
At  dinner^  therefore,  she  began  a  conversation  on  different  sub* 
jects,  but  she  could  get  from  these  automatons  nothing  but  jres 
and  no.  Fortunately,  however,  she  introduced  the  subject  «f 
economy.  In  a  moment  all  these  charming  faces  opened,  all 
their  tongues  were  loosened,  the  wit  of  the^e  personages  dis- 
played itself,  and  an  important  dbcussion  commenced.  The 
question  was,  whether  cattle  in  low  grounds  was  liner  or  brought 
a  higher  price  than  those  of  the  mountains.  Some  supposed  the 
Affirmative;  others  took  the  opposite  side,  and  all  of  them  dis- 
played acquirements  which  would  do  honour  to  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  agricultural  society.  They  drank  as  they  disputed, 
and  drank  so  much  that  the  immediate  nobility  got  tipsy.  The 
princess  would  have  been  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  this  filthy  gnn- 
deur,  for  though  she  was  as  yet  only  on  the  borders  of  the  sta^s  of 
Bayreuth,  she  might  have  easily  gone  in  an  afternoon's  excursion 
to  pass  the  night  at  her  capital.  Thb,  however,  was  aot  the  in- 
tention  of  these  gentlemen,  who  wished,  on  the  following  dagry 
to  present  to  her  their  respectable  better  halves.  *She  was 
therefore  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  this  fine  castle  of  Hoff, 
ike  firincifial  MtaircaUe  qf  vthich  re9etnbled  a  Httle  woodeH  Udder. 
At4the  next  day  happened  to  be  a  Sunday,  her  royal  highness 
was  regaled  with  a  very  fine  sermon,  in  which  the  preacher, 
who  was  a  protestaat  minister,  passed  in.  review  all  the  mai^ 
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riages  that  had  taken  place  from  the  creation  to  the  time  o£ 
Koah*  As  he  had  no  malicious  intention,  her  called  things  by 
their  names  scrupulously,  put  dots  over  the  t"s  and  omitted 
none  of  the  most  minute  particulars.  This  caused  a  very  great 
laugh  from  ail  the  German  counts  and  barons,  while  jthe  pritt* 
cess  and  the  hdies  blushed  for  shame.  After  this  pretty  ser« 
moo,  they  sat  down  to  table;  the  conversation  was  not  less  inte- 
resting, though  the  drinking  was  more  copious  than  on  the  last 
evening.  At  the  dessert  these  gentlemen  who  could  scarcely 
stand,  presented  to  the  princess  their  yery  chaste  spouses. 

"  Thmy  -vei^  in  oothing  inferior  to  their  dear  hoabandt.  Figore  to  yonryelf  a  Mt 
«f  monsters  with  their  hair  dressed  like  chesnuts,  or  rather  like  swallows'  nests» 
with  false  hair  fiiD  of  dirt  and  filth.  Their  dresses  were  as  antique  as  those  <^  their 
fanaUuMls,  Fiftj.  bowa  of  ribband  of  aU  coloars  relieved  the  histre  of  them,  while 
awkward  and  repeated  curtesies  accompanied  all  this  luggage.  I  never  saw  anj* 
thing  so  comic.  Some  of  these  apes  had  been  at  court,  and  played  the  part  ci 
Iba  cQSAOoibs  at  Paris,  givng  themselves  airs  and  graces  which  the  others  strove 
to  Imitate.  Add  to  this  the  manner  in  which  they  examined  us;  nothing  can  be 
imaged  mors  ridiculous  and  laughable." 

The  princess  has  a  singular  talent  for  caricatures,  if  she  has 
aot  exaggerated,  we  must  allow  that  in  comparison  with  these 
ladies,  the  famous  countess  of  Thunderdentronk,  would  have 
passed  for  a  charming  woman. 

The  next  day  they  set  out  forGeffres,  where  the  margrave^ 
who  was  waitin|^  for  his  children,  received  them  in  a  low  tavern^ 
where  he  assured  them  the  emperor  had  passed  a  night.  After 
supper,  he  conducted  his  daughter-in*law  into  his  chamber, 
where  he  conversed  with  her  for  two  hours. "  This  margrave 
was  %  very  learned  personage,  who  knew  by  heart  all  Telema- 
shus^and  all  the  Roman  history  of  Amelot  de  la  Houssaie.  Un- 
luckily he  had  never  read  any  thing  else,  and  talked  to  her  of 
them  duiing  the  whole  interview^  The  princess,  compares  his 
long  reasonings  to  the  old  sermons  which  are  read  to  put  one  to 
skep,  but  they  produced  a  different  effect  on  her  for  she  be- 
came  sick,  and  would  have  fallen  at  full  length,  if  the  prince  had 
not  supported  her.'*  Notwithstanding  this  indisposition  she  ar- 
rived at  Bayreuth  the  32d  of  January,  1732,  and  made  her  en- 
trance into  that  city,  or  that  borough,  under  a  triple  ^scharge 
ef  cannon,  for  all  these  little  princes  of  Germany  would  have 

VOL.  viii.  3  I 
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caiiDon.  A  carriage,  m  which  the  gentlemen  were  placed,  open- 
ed this  brilliant  march)  that  of  the  princesS)  drawn  hy  gix  hack- 
borses^  followed,  then  came  her  ladies,  then*  the  waiting  peoplcj^ 
and  six  wagons  of  baggage.  The  margrare  with  his  court,  re- 
cteiyed  his  daughter-in-law  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  con- 
ducted her  to  her  apartment,  which  must  have  been  of  a  mi^iii- 
ficent  kind,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  description  of  the  princess. 

**  I  was  introduced  to  it"  sbjb  she,  by  m  long  entiy  hang^  with  edtweb^ 
tnd  ID  filthy  thtt  the  ngfat  of  it  made  me  sick.  I  then  entered  a  large  chamber^ 
fhe  ceiling  of  whieh,  though  antique,  formed  its  greatest  ornament.  The  tapes- 
try of  it  had  been,  I  believe,  Tery  fine  in  its  time,  but  was  now  so  old  and  dirty* 
that  you  could  not  guess  what  it  represented  without  the  help  of  a  mioro80<qpe» 
The  figures  were  drawn  as  large  as  life,  and  the  faces  so  full  of  holes  and  wora 
out,  that  they  looked  like  spectres.  The  dressing  vocm  was  adorned  with  diri- 
coioured  furniture,  and  along  side  of  it  was  another  chamber,  of  which  the  tapes* 
try,  of  green  damask,  varied,  had  an  admirable  effect  I  call  it  varied,  §or  it 
was  in  strips,  afod  the  linen  appeared  through  ft.  I  went  into  my  bed  chamber, 
Ihe  whole  fumitare  of  which  was  of  green  damask,  with  worn  out  golden  eagles; 
iny  bed  was  so  fine  and  so  new,  that  iu  fifteen  days  time,  the  curtains  would  have 
disappeared,  for  as  soon  as  they  were  touched,  they  went  in  pieces.  Thift  bm|^ 
nifieence,  to  which  I  was  unaccustomed,  surprised  me,"  &c.  Ice. 

The  margrave  soon  resumed  the  conversation  of  last  even- 
ing,  which  had  been  so  disagreeably  interrupted.  He  maSe  m 
Jong  dissertation  on  Telemachus  and  Ameidt  de  la  Houssaie, 
and  would  have  made  it  still  longer,  if  supper  had  not  been  an* 
nounced.  The  fare  at  Bayreuth  was  not  wdrth  much  more  than 
Chat  of  Berlin.  There  were  ragouts  d  la  diable,  seasoned  with 
sour  wine,  large  grapes,  and  onions.*'  The  princess  was  near 
fainting  at  the  end  of  the  repast,  and  withdrew  to  her  apartmentf 
which  they  had  not  had  the  attention  even  to  warm,  and  the  win- 
dows of  which  were  in  pieces.  She  suffered  much  all  nightf 
and  had  time  to  make  sad  reflections  on  her  new  situation,  and 
this  little  court,  where  every  thing  wore  the  appearance  of 
misery.  She,  however,  loved  her  husband  passionately,  and  his 
attentions  and  kindness  were  her  only  consolation. 

She  might  have  consoled  herself,  too,  in  the  society  of  her 
father-in-law.  But  the  portrait  she  draws  of  him,  proves  that 
he  was  by  no  means  a  favourite. 

"  His  fidse  physiognomy  excited  no  prejudice  ih  his  favour,  and  may  be  rank- 
ed with  those  .which  promise  nothing.  He  was  extremely  thin,  and  knock  kneeds 
he  had  neither  air  nor  grace,  though  he  endeavoured  to  give  himself  both.  Hia 
dbordered  body  contained  a  very  limited  understanding,  yet  he  knew  hia  owm 
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«hlffaoter  lo  tittle,  that  he  thought  himself  very  sennble.  He  was  polite  without 
possessing  that  ease  of  maoners  which  seasons  politeness.  Infatuated  with  self 
k»Te,  he  spoke  of  nodiingp  but  his  justice  and  hia  great  art  of  gOTeraing.  wish- 
cd  to  paas  for  a  man  of  firmness,  and  even  prided  himsdf  on  it;  yet  in  faet  ht 
had  a  great  deal  of  timidity  and  weakness.  He  had  no  application  to  business. 
Beading'  Telemachuf*  had  fpcilt  hi%  underttanding.  Hit  ooiid!]iot  ww  a  lnis« 
tore  of  high  and  low.  At  one  time  he  played  the  emperor,  and  made  himself 
ridiculous;  at  another  he  descended  to  forget  his  dignity.  His  greatest  fault,  how- 
arer,  was  his  love  of  wine;  he  drank  tmak  moniiDg  till  night,  and  probably  thii 
aoDtribotad  to  weaken  hit  understanding." 

Such  was  the  margraye,  against  whom  she  seems  realljr  to 
have  many  causes  of  complaint.  If  she  solicited  a  faTour,  sh^ 
^as  sure  of  a  refusalvand  money  she  did  not  dare  to  ask,  though 
%he  was  ao  fioor  that  she  had  not  enough  to  buy  a  dresw,'*  Sh« 
laments  much  her  unhappy  situation,  yet  in  the  midst  of  her  com- 
plaints she  still  finds  means  to  enliven  her  readers,  by  very  plea* 
sant  descriptions*  Such  is  her  account  of  the  festival  of  St. 
Georges,  on  which  the  margrave,  in  imitation  of  the  great  po- 
tentates^ conferred  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  with  royal  pomp^ 
On  that  occasion  he  stood  up,  very  richly  dressed,  by  the  side 
of  a  table,  on  which  he  rested  one  band,  to  ape  the  etiquette  of 
Vienna.  He  even  attempted  to  counterfeit  the  emperor,  and  af- 
fected a  grave  and  majestic  air,  to  inspire  respect.  He  inspired 
none,  however,  in  the  princess,  who  found  the  ceremony  so  ludi- 
crous, that  she  could  scarcely  preserve  her  gravity.  She  advan- 
ced with  the  hereditary  prince,  and  were  the  first  admitted  to 
the  audience;  after  which  came  the  princesses,  her  sisters-in- 
law,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  company.  When  the  margravo 
had  been  overloaded  with  compliments,  he  conferred  the  order 
on  two  knights,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  discourse  worthy  of  th« 
occasion.  At  length  they  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  princess 
could  not  remain  there  an  instant,  as  the  smell  of  the  meats  al- 
most suffocated  her,  but  in  the  evening  she  learnt  that  before 
(^e  company  separated,  every  one,  except  her  husband,  the 
prince,  vfas  dead  drunk. 

This  event,  in  some  measure  dissipated  the  ennui  of  the 
princess;  but  the  emperor  of  Bayreuth,  conferred  the  order  of 

*  JThese  lines  are  italicised,  says  the  French  critie,  in  order  to  gire  a  nev  ar^ 
goment  to  madame  Genlis,  who  has  so  pleasantly  declared  herself  the  enemy  of 
FeneWn. 
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th'e  Red  Eagle  onljr  oncei  and  after  this  ceremony  was  oyer,  his 
little  court  was  still  more  tiresome  than  before^  and  the  princess 
became  perfectly  disgusted  Inrith  it.  An  opportunity  offered  dl 
making  a  journey  to  Berlin,  and  she  seized  it  with  avidity  in 
spite  of  the  disagreeable  recollections  which  her  stay  .there 
must  have  excited.  Her  fiither,  the  king>  received  her  coldly 
enough. 

"  Ha!  hftP  saidliey  ^  bereyoaare,!  tm  very  gUid  to  seeyon.  Toaareimy 
SBBeh  dtered.  Hov  I  pitj-yoa.  You  have  not  eTen  bread  to  eit  If  H  were 
not  for  me  you  would  be  obliged  to  beg^"  and  yet  he  did  not  gire  her  a  fiothingr 
I  too  am  bat  a  poor  man.  I  am  not  in  a  eondition  to  give  you  mueh,  but  Vl\  do 
vhat  I  ean.  I  .vUl  give  you  ten  or  twelve  florins  at  a  timef  at  my  affiurs  win  per- 
mit, and  this  wUl  be  sdll  something  to  relieve  yoor  misery.  Then  toming  to 
queen,  you,  madam,  will  mid^e  her  a  present  of  a  dress,  for  the  poor  Hiiig  has 
not  a  shift  on  her  badk.** 

Piscontented  with  both  her  father  and  mother,  the  princess 
lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Bayreuth.  But  there  she  found  a 
new  subject  of  complaint.  The  niece  of  her  goYemess  had,  by 
her  charms,  seduced  the  old  margrave,  who  wi^ed  to  marry 
her.  He  now  passed  whole  days  with  his  mistress,  making  the 
most  sentimental  declarations,  and  finding  new  pleasures  con- 
stantly in  her  society.  To  appear  younger  he  very  carefully 
brushed  up  his  wig4  If  he  was  obliged  to  absent  himself,  the 
love  letters  circulated. 

**  These  letters**  says  the  princess,  *^  were  of  the  most  tender  kind,  but 
common  place  as  to  make  one  sick.   AH  his  views  tended  only  to  marriage,  love 
being  quite  disengaged  from  the  busmess.   This  last  declaration  might  be  very 
true,  for  he  was  so  worn  out,  that  he  had  only  skin  and  bones  left,  and  was  trou- 
bled with  disease  in  all  its  forms." 

This  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  appearing  charm- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  his  lover,  who  calculated  very  well  the  advan* 
tages  she  would  derive  from  such  a  marriage.  The  princess, 
on  her  side,  did  every  thing  she  could  to  prevent  the  union,  but 
her  efforts  would  have  been  ineffectual,  had  her  father4n-law 
lived  longer.  '  He  wasted  away  sensibly,  till  he  could  no  longer 
leave  his  bed,  and  the  physicians  did  the  rest. 

Frederic  William  died  about  the  same  time,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son.  The  margravine  of  Bayreuth,  hoped  that  a 
brother^  who  had  received  from  her  so  many  proofs  of  sincere 
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friendship  and  unbounded  attachment,  would  be  anxious  to  give 
her  marks  of  his  gratitude.  The  event  did  not  justify  these  dx- 
pectationS)  for  the  king  forgot  the  debts  of  the  prince  royal.  To 
increase  her  afflictions,  the  margrave  became  faithless  to  hert 
and  jealousy,  an  evil  to  which  she  had  been  till  now  a  stranger, 
poisoned  those  years  of  her  life,  which  should  have  been  the  hap-* 
piest.  Here  finish  the  first  part  of  the  memoirs  of  the  princess. 
Ladies  who  engage  in  this  species  of  writing,  are  often  reproach* 
ed  with  occupying  themselves  too  much  with  their  pei:sons. 
Thus  the  memoirs  of  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  are  truly  thk 
accounts  of  a  miss,  who  mentions  public  and  private  evenu, 
only  as  she  plays  her  little  part  in  them,  and  are  filled  with  de- 
tails of  festivals  and  fashions,  and  disputes  of  etiquette,  prece- 
dence, and  genealogy,  and  other  trash  of  that  sort.  There  is 
something  of  this  too,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  princess  of  Prussia^ 
but  the  dose  is  not  so  strong.  Blessed  with  a  more  solid  under- 
standing than  that  of  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  and  percei- 
ving that  the  4>ublic  would  not  feel  a  very  lively  interest  in  the 
economy  of  her  head  dress,  and  the  colour  of  her  robes,  she  ha* 
not  occupied  herself  exclusively  with  her  little  faccy  but  at- 
tempted to  make  us  acquainted  with  her  iiather's  court,  and  to 
dhiw  caricatures  of  Bayreuth  and  its  neighbours. 

AlilERICAN  GALLANTRY^FOB  THE  PORT  FOUa 

A  namtiTe  of  the  partieokrs  of  the  captnre  of  major.genend  Preieot»  and  hia 
aid-de-eamp>  major  Barringtoo. 

In  the  month  of  November,  A.  O.  1776,  a  detachment  of  Bri- 
tish troops  took  major-general  Lioe  prisoner,  by  surprise.'  Hav- 
ing a  very  high  opinion  of  the  general's  abilities,  I  was  resolved, 
if  ever  an  opportunity  offered,  to  surprise  a  major-general  of  the 
British  army,  with  the  view  to  procure  his  exchange.  In  the 
month  of  December,  the  same  year,  the  enemy  took  possession 
of  the  islands  of  Rhodeisland,  Connanicut,  and  Prudence.  I 
being  then  in  the  service  of  this  state,  was  ordered  to  the  post 
at  Tiverton^  where  I  used  the  greatest  endeavours  to  gain  Intel- 
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ligence  of  some  firiu&li  officer  of  the  same  rank  with  niajor-^gef 
neral  Lee,  whom  I  might  surprise,  and  thus  effect  an  exchange 
of  that  great  man.   On  the  20th  of  June,  1 777,  a  Mr.  Coffin 
made  his  escape  from  the  enemy  on  Rh^deisland,  and  was  brought 
to  my  quarters.    When  asked  where  major-general  Prescot 
quartered,  he  said  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Overing,  on  ^e  west 
side  of  the  island;  aad  beiBg  requested  gave  a  description  of  the 
house.  I  now  entered  very  seriously  upon  the  plan  of  surprising 
general  Prescot,  in  his  own  quarters.   A  few  days  after  this,  a 
deserter  came  off*  the  bland,  who  gave  the  same  intelligence 
as  Mr.  Coffin.   I  could  not  yet  enter  fully  on  the  enterprise, 
there  were  so  many  obstacles  presented  themselves.  The  troops^ 
as  well  as  myself,  were  not  long  inured  to  service,  and  never  had 
attempted  an  enterprise  of  this  sort;  and  {  was  sensible  if  oui? 
plan  should  be  blasted,  that  my  country  would  reprobate  mj 
conduct  as  rash  and  imprudent;  but  after  somie  considerably 
struggle  with  these  difficulties,  I  determined  to  throw  myself 
into  the  hands  of  fortune  and  make  the  attempt..  I  commuqir 
cated  my  plan  to  colonel  Stanton,  the  then  commanding  officer 
at  this  post,  and  requested  his  permission  to  put  it  in  execution, 
He  very  readily  gave  me  liberty  to  go  and  attack  the  enemy 
when  and  where  I  pleased.    I  then  selected  several  officers  in 
whose  abilities  and  secrecy,  from  a  personal  acquuntance,  I 
could  confide.    I  then  asked  them  if  they  were  willing  to  go 
with  me  on  an  enterprise,  but  where  and  for  what  particular  en* 
terprise  I  could  not  then  inform  them.    They  all  consented  to 
go.    The  names  of  the  officers  are  as  follows:  Ebenezer  Adams, 
captain  of  artillery;  Samuel  Philips,  captain;  James  Potter,  lieu- 
tenant; Joshua  Babcock,  lieutenant;  Andrew  StantoUj  ensign; 
and  John  Willcocks.   The  next  step  to  be  taken  was,  to  procure 
boats,  which  was  attended  with  some  difficulty,  9^  there  was  hot 
two  at  our  post;  however,  in  two  or  three  days  we  obtained  five 
whale  boats,  and  had  them  fitted  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
All  was  now  ready,  except  the  men,  who  had  not  been  procured^ 
for  fear  it  should  create  suspicion.   As  I  wished  to  have  them 
all  volunteers,  theTegiment  was  ordered  to  be  paraded.    I  then 
thus  addressed  them:  Brother  soldiers!  I  am  about  undertaking 
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an  enterprise  against  the  enemy:  I  wish  to  have  abom  forty' vo- 
lunteers; and  those  who  dare  to  risk  their  lives  with  me,  oft 
this  occasion,  will  advance  two  paces  in  the  front  At  this  the 
whole  regiment  advanced.  I  then  thanked  them  for  their  wil« 
Engness  to  go  with  me;  but  as  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  the 
whole  regiment,  beginning  on  the  right,  I  went  through  the  re- 
giment, and  whenever  I  came  to  a  soldier  who  understood  row- 
ing, and  on  whom  I  might  depend,  I  chose  him  out  from  the 
others.  Having  thus  obtained  the  men,  and  all  things  in  readi* 
ness,  we  embarked  on  the  4th  of  July,  with  an  intention  to  pro- 
ceed to  Bristol.  After  we  got  into  Mount  Hope  bay,  there 
came  on  a  heavy  storm  of  thunder  and  rain,  by  which  I  lost  sight 
cf  aH  the  boats  but  one;  the  two  boats  which  were  not  separated 
pushed  on  with  all  speed  and  landed  at  Bristol  at  10  o'clock  at 
night,  being  the  5th.  I  went  to  the  commanding  ofiBcer's  quar- 
ters, where  there  was  a  deserter,  who  had  just  made  his  escape 
from  Rhodeisland;  taking  him  into  a  private  room,  I  ques- 
tioned him  concerning  the  enemy's  position,  whether  there  had 
been  any  alteration  in  the  Bridsh  encampment  within  a  few  dayst 
he  said  there  had  not.  I  then  asked  him  where  the  conmiander 
in  chief  quartered;  he  very  much  surprised  me  when  he  an- 
swered, in  the  town  of  Newport.  I  asked  him  if  ever  he  went 
with  such  a  guard  as  a  sergeant  and  ten  men  to  the  west  part  of 
the  island;  he  told  me  he  had  not.  I  again  asked  him  if  he  knew 
of  such  a  guard  being  detached  from  the  grand  parade  every  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock,  he  said  he  did.  I  was  now  very  well  con- 
vinced that  part  of  what  he  said  arose  from  his  ignorance  of  the 
quarters.  At  eighto'clock  the  other  boats  joined  us.  I  then  took 
the  officers  with  me  on  a  small  island  (called  Hogisland)  in  plain 
sight  of  the  British  encampment  and  shipping,  where,  after  we 
had  viewed  them  some  time  with  a  glass,  I  thus  addressed  thenu 
Gentlemen,  the  enterprise  which  I  have  projected,  and  which  I 
want  your  assistance  to  execute,  is  this:  to  go  on  to  the  island  of 
Rhodeisland,  surprise  major-general  Prescot,  at  his  own  quar- 
ters, and  bring  him  prisoner  to  the  main.  The  officers,  who 
knew  nothing  of  my  intention  seemed  somewhat  surprised.  I 
gave  them  all  the  intelligence  which  had  been  obtained,  the  si- 
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tuation  of  the  house  where  the  general  quartered,  the  part  each 
must  act,  and)  in  shorty  every  particular  of  the  intended  enter- 
prise; the  officers  then  very  readily  consented  to  what  I  had  pro-* 
"  posed.  After  giving  them  the  most  solemn  chaise  not  to  com- 
municate to  any  one  the  least  hint  of  our  enterprbe^  we  return- 
ed to  Bristoly  where  we  staid  till  the  6thy  at  nighty  when  about 
nine  o'clock,  P.  M.  we  embarked,  and  crossing  Naraganset-bay 
landed  on  Warwick-neck,  from  whence  we  meant  to  take  our 
depaifture  for  the  bland.  On  the  7th,  the  wind  came  into  the 
£•  N.  £•  which  brought  on  a  storm,  and  retarded  the  execution 
of  the  plan.  On  the  8th,  the  weather  was  fair,  but  there  were 
•everal  new  obstacles  which  hindered  our  g^ng.  The  next  day^ 
being  the  9th,  the  weather  promising,  every  thing  appeared  to 
invite  us  to  the  enterprise.  The  boats  were  now  numbered,  and 
every  one  assigned  his  boat  and  seat:  to  every  boat  there  was 
one  commissioned  officer,  besides  one  wiih  me.  Night  now  came. 
About  nine  o'clock,  P.  M.  I  formed  my  little  party,  consisting 
of  forty-one  men,  officers  included,  into^a  circle,  and  thus  ad* 
dressed  them:  My  fellow-soldiers!  I  think  it  my  duty,  before 
you  proceed  on  our  intended  enterprise,  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  it,  with  the 'importance  and  danger  of  it;  to  be  brief,  my 
plan  is  to  go  on  to  the  island  of  Rhodeisland,  and  marching  \m, 
major-general  Prescot*s  quarters,  to  make  him  prisoner.  I  wish 
not  to  deceive  you;  the  enterprise  will  be  attended  with  danger, 
and  it  is  probable  some  of  us  may  pass  the  shades  of  death  be- 
fore it  is  accomplished.  I  will  not  aak  you  to  encounter  any 
hazard  but  what  I  shall  be  exposed  to  equally  myself.  I 
pledge  my  honour  that  in  every  difficulty  and  danger  I  will  take 
the  lead.  I  paused  for  a  moment,  when  they  all  with  one  voice 
cried  out,  we  will  go,  we  will  go.  I  then  said:  Soldiers!  you 
must  be  sensible  how  much  the  success  of  our  enterprise  de- 
pends on  the  strictest  attention  to  orders:  I  intreat  you  not  to 
have  the  least  idea  of  plunder,  for  if  that  has  overthrow^  the 
greatest  armies,  what  will  it  do  with  us,  who  are  but  a  hand- 
ful? I  charge  you  not  to  utter  a  syllable;  and  when  you  come  to 
the  boats  let  each  one  place  himself  in  his  own  boat  and  upon 
his  own  seat:  if  there  is  any  one  in  the  party  who  has  been  so 
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impnident  as  to  fumisb  himstlf  with  spirUaQas  liquorif  I 
order  hiiQ  to  kave  them*  I  must  entreat  yoUf  as  you  regard  jour 
liyes  aod  honouri  that  you  keep  yourselves  cool,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  firmly  resolved  to  face  every  danger  that  shall  attend  us 
in  our  present  undertaking.  I  doubt  not,  if  you  succeed)  that  your 
country  will  reward  you;  if  not,  jrou  will  be  rewarded  in  the 
eternal  world,  for  we  are  endeavouring  to  get  him  who  is  bound 
in  prison,  via.  general  Lee.  As  this  may  be  the  last  time  I  ever 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  you  all,  I  offer  up  my 
stacere  prayers  to  the  great  Disposer  of  all  events,  that  he  wiU 
be  (deaaed  to  snule  on  our  intended  enterprise;  if  consistent 
with  his  will,  may  success  attend  us,  and  each  one  be  returned 
to  his  friends.  After  this  address  we  proceeded  to  the  shore. 
I  directed  the  commanding  officer  at  this  post  to  keep  a  look 
out,  and  if  he  should  hear  three  distinct  muskets  to  come  on  to 
the  north  end  of  Prudence  to  take  us  off,  for  we  had  reason  to 
fear  that  the  men  of  war  would  send  out  their  boau  and  cut  us 
mff  from  the  mam.  We  were  now  come  to  our  boats;  that  I 
went  in  was  posted  in  the  front,  with  a  pole  about  ten  feet  long 
and  an  handkerchief  tied  to  the  end,  so  that  my  boat  might  be 
known  from  the  others  and  that  none  might  go  before  it.  We 
went  between  the  islands  of  Prudence  and  Patience)  in  order 
that  the  shipping  which  lay  against  Hopeisle  might  not  disco^ 
yer  us.  We  rowed  under  the  west  side  of  Prudence  till  we 
came  to  the  south  end,  when  we  heard  the  enemy  on  board  the 
ships  cry  out  all's  well.  When  we  were  within  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  Rhodeisland  we  heard  a  great  noise,  like  the 
running  of  horses.  This  threw  a  ccmsternation  over  the  minds  of 
the  whole  party;  but  no  one  spoke,  as  I  had  given  the  most  positive 
orders  not  to  have  a  syllable  uttered.  Thinkmg  on  the  matter 
for  a  moment,  I  was  sure  that  the  enemy  could  not  have  the 
least  knowledge  of  our  design,  and  concluded  it  must  be  horses 
running  as  they  often  would  do.  We  now  pushed  for  the  shore. 
There  was  a  roan  left  to  each  boat  to  keep  them  ready  for  a 
push,  for  we  expected  that  the  enemy  might  try  to  impede  our 
cetreat.  The  party  being  now  ready,  we  marched  with  the 
greatest  silence  in  five  divisions  to  the  house  where  the  general 
VOL.  vm.  3  K 
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quartered.  The  entrance  into  it  was  by  three  doorsy  on  the  south, 
the  east,  and  the  west.  The  first  division  was  to  attack  the  south 
door,  the  second  the  west,  the  third  the  east,  the  fourth  to  guard 
the  road,  the  fifUi  to  act  on  emergencies.  We  left  the  guard« 
house  on  our  left,  and  on  our  right  was  a  small  house  where  a 
party  of  light  horse  quartered,  in  order  to  carry  orders  from  the 
general  to  any  part  of  the  island.  When  we  opened  the  gate  of 
the  front  yard,  the  sentinel,  who  stood  about  twenty-five  yarda 
from  us,  hailed  who  comes  there?  we  gave  no  answer,  but  con- 
tinued marching  on.  There  being  a  row  of  trees  between  us  and 
the  sentinel,  he  could  not  so  well  discover  our  number:  he 
again  hailed  who  comes  there?  we  answered,  friends;  friends 
advance  and  give  the  countersign.  I  spoke  as  though  in  a  great 
passion,  and  said  we  had  no  countersign,  have  you  seen  any  de« 
setters  to  night?  This  had  been  previously  contrived  as  a  decoy, 
which  had  the  desired  effect;  for  before  he  suspected  us  to  be 
enemies  we  had  hold  of  his  musket,  told  him  he  was  prisoner, 
and  if  he  made  the  least  noise  he  should  be  instantly  put  to 
death.  We  asked  him  if  general  Prescot  was  in  the  house.  lie 
was  so  frightened,  that  at  first  he  could  not  speak;  but  at  last, 
with  a  fauhering  voice  and  waving  his  hand  toward  the  house, 
he  sud  yes.  By  this  time,  each  division  having  got  its  station, 
the  doors  were  burst  open.  We  first  went  into  a  chamber 
where  we  saw  a  Mr.  Overing,  the  general  was  not  there;  we 
went  into  another  chamber  where  Mr.  Overing's  soh  was.  He 
said  the  general  was  not  there.  I  then  went  to  the  head  of  the 
stair-way  and  called  for  the  soldiers  without  to  set  the  house  on 
fire,  for  we  were  determined  to  have  the  general  dead  or  alive; 
on  this  we  went  below  and  called  for  general  Prescot;  we  heard 
a  voice  saying,  what  is  the  matter?  I  proceeded  from  whence 
it  came,  and  entering  a  room,  saw  a  roan  just  rising  out  of  bed, 
and  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  asked  him  if  he  was  general 
Prescot,  he  replied  yes,  sir;  I  told  him  he  was  my  prisoner,  he 
rejoined,  I  acknowledge  it,  sir;  I  desired  him  to  hurry;  he  re- 
quested he  might  stay  to  put  on  his  clothes;  I  told  him  rerf 
few,  for  our  business  required  haste.  In  the  ineantime,  major 
Barrington,  the  general's  aid  de  camp,  finding  the  house  wair 
attacked)  leaped  out  of  the  window^  but  by  the  time  he  was  to 
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tke  ground  was  secured  a  prisoner.  After  the  general  bad  slip- 
ped on  a  few  clothes  we  marched  for  the  shore.  We  desired 
the  general  to  put  one  arm  over  my  shoulder  and  the.  other  over 
one  of  the  officer's,  that  he  might  go  with  the  greater  ease  and 
despatch.  Major  Barrington  and  the  sentinel  were  kept  in  the 
middle  of  the  part7.  In  a  little  time  we  came  to  the  shore. 
The  general  seeing  the  five  small  boats»  and  knowing  in  what 
manner  the  shipping  lay^  appeared  much  confused,  and  asked 
me  if  I  commanded  the  party,  I  told  him  I  did:  he  said  I  hope 
you  will  not  hurt  me;  I  assured  him,  whilst  in  my  power,  he 
should  not  be  injured.  Before  we  got  into  the  boats  we  put  on 
the  general's  coat,  for  as  yet  he  had  on  only  waiscoat,  breeches 
and  slippers.  We  were  very  soon  seated  in  our  boats,  the  ge- 
neral in  No.  1.  After  we  had  gotten  a  small  distance  from  the 
shore,  we  heard  three  cannons  and  saw  three  skyrockets,  which 
was  the  signal  for  an  alarm.  It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  the 
enemy  on  board  the  shipping  could  not  know  the  cause  of  it, 
as  they  might  with  ease  have  cut  off  our  return  to  the  nuiin. 
We  proceeded  on  till  broad  day-light,  when  we  landed  at  War- 
wick*neck,  the  place  from  whence  we  took  our  departure,  hav* 
ing  been  gone  si^  hours  and  a  half.  The  general,  when  on 
shore,  turned  towards  the  island,  and  beholding  the  shipping, 
said  to  roe:  Sir,  you  have  made  a  damned  bold  push  to  night;  I 
replied,  we  had  been  fortunate.  We  went  to  the  nighest  house, 
where  the  general  and  his  aid-de-camp  were  asked  if  they  would 
rest  themselves  with  sleep,  which  they  did.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  sent  to  Warwicktown  for  a  horse  and  chaise,  with  orders 
to  the  tavern-keeper  there  to  procure  the  best  breakfast  possi- 
bie  for  the  general  and  his  aid-de-camp,  and  sent  an  express  to 
major-general  Spencer,  at  Providence,  communicating  the  suc- 
cess of  our  enterprise.  It  was  not  long  before  the  arrival  of  a 
coach,  which  general  Spencer  had  despatched  to  conduct  the 
general  prisoner  to  Providence.  I  accompanied  them  and  re- 
lated to  general  Spencer  the  particulars  of  our  successful  expe- 
dition. He  was  pleased  to  express  his  approbation  iiK  the 
strongest  terms.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  principal 
object  of  the  enterprise  was  afterwards  effected,  in  the  exchange 
of  general  Prescot  for  general  Lee. 

*  William  Barton. 
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FOE  THB  POET  yOLIO* 
IIE8ULT0BY  OBSERVATIONS  ON  POKTRY. 

Tnm  feOowiog  obsermions  are  submitted  to  the  publict  not 
9M  containing  any  tiling  very  newi  or  otherwise  remarkable,  bat 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  contribute  tt>  the  entertainment  of 
the  readers  of  the  Port  Folio. 

Poetry  has  been  termed  the  languiige  of  passion.  It  is  so; 
but  it  mighty  with  still  greater  propriety,  be  called  the  language 
of  ignorance.  Ignorance  magnifiesi  elevates,  decorates,  or  de* 
forma  the  object  of  its  attention:  it  is  not  compelled  to  wdk  in 
the  paths  of  propriety,  or  bounded  by  the  limits  of  probsbilily. 
But,  when  knowledge  appears,  all  that  was  wonderful  ceases; 
nothing  is  left  that  can  awaken  the  passions,  or  stir  up  lively 
emotions  ii|  the  mind.  The  object  is  seen  in  manifest  connexion 
with  its  causes,  retotions,  and  consequences;  and  we  immedi-' 
ately  turn  aside,  satiated,  to  look  for  something  that  will  give 
exercise,  to  our  powers,  and  free  scope  to  our  imaginations. 

Burke  has  observed,  that  every  sublime  image  must  be 
iUended  with  obscurity.  The  same  observation  may  be  made 
with  regard  to  poetry  in  general.  Nothing  must  be  accurately 
defined,  or  described  with  the  precision  of  truth;  and  the  more 
extravagant  and  wild  the  similitudes,  meuphors,  and  hyperboli- 
cal expressions,  so  much  the  more  poetry  there  is  in  the  compo- 
sition, if  knowledge  be  prevented  from  entering  into  the  mind 
to  destroy  the  illusion.  The  poetical  spirit  escapes  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  gains  admission. 
Taste  gradually  refines,  and  composition  becomes  correct;  but 
the  vh  fioeticaf  which  transported  the  uncultivated  mind,  ia  dis- 
sipated for  ever. 

There  was  once,  no  doubt,  much  poetry  in  the  canticle  where 
Solomon  describes  the  beauties  of  his  mistress,  by  comparing 
her  head  to  mount  Carmel;  her  hair  to  a  Jlock  qf  goau  that 
appear  from  mount  Gilead;''  her  eyes  to  the  JUh-iiooU  in  Hesh- 
bon;"  her  teeth  to  a  Jlock  qfiheepi'*  her  nose  to  the  turner 
^  Lebanon^**  and  her  neck  to  the  *^  tower  qf  David^  builded  for 
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an  armoiyi  whereon  there  hung  a  thousand  bocklert,  all  shields 
of  mighty  men/'  Bui  when  Milton  attempts  to  describe  the  first 
and  loveliest  of  womeoi  what  kind  of  comparisons  does  he  use? 
An  improred  taste  seems  to  compel  him  to  leave  the  regions  of 
certainty,  and  to  wander  &r  in  quest  of  vague  and  indefinite  re- 
sttmbknoest 

Gnee,  Ite. 

Every  one  musf  observe  the  extravagsnoe  of  the  compari- 
sons  made  use  of  by  the  ancients,  when  examined  agreeably  ta 
the  principles  of  modem  criticism.  If,  therefore,  we  admk  the 
progres^n  of  knowledge  among  men,  it  will  folkwr  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  there  will  be  hardly  any  such  thing  as  a 
legitimate  similitude.  For  the  taste  of  a  succeeding  generatioD 
will  iastidiousiy  reject  the  comparisons  of  the  generation  pre* 
ceding,  until  criticism  will  reject  every  thing  as  puerile  but  a 
plain  statement  d  httB.  If  we  could  tell  when  that  time  would 
come,  we  might  there  fix,  with  tolerable  precision,  the  era  of  the 
extinction  of  poetry,  in  every  subject  where  the  paasibns  are  not 
concerned. 

There  is  no  poetry  in  truth.  Our  curiosity  prompts  us  to  in* 
^estigate;  but,  as  soon  as  we  had  made  a  discovery,  we  desert 
what  we  have  found,  and  search  after  something  that  is  vm* 
known.  However^  as  long  as  men  continue  to  be  agitated  and 
Minded  by  their  passions,  there  will  be  abundant  matter  toexer* 
else  the  ingenuity  of  poets. 

Love,  hatred,  fear,  hope,  joy,  grief,  8cc.  agitate  the  mind,  and 
produce  that  ignorance  and  Uindness  which  is  so  favourable  to 
poetry. 

Love  throws  a  mist  over  the  senses,  and  multij^ies  unceas- 
ingly the  illusions  which  govern  the  mind.  The  object  of  ito 
adoration,  though  a  mere  earthly  woman,  becomes  a  goddess^ 
endowed  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  celestial  spirit.  Her  person 
is  etherial;  her  actions  and  deportment  are  graceful  and  divine; 
nature,  distressed,  mourns  iu  her  absence;  the  flowers  are  re- 
vived in  her  presence;  her  frowns  inflict  torments  and  deaths 
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and  her  smiles  confer  the  blessings  of  heaven.  Could  every- 
thing be  seen  exactljr  as  it  isy  did  every  feature  wear  its  natural 
appearance^  there  would  be  very  little  scope  for  the  excursions 
of  the  muse^Hatred  distoru  every  feature  of  the  object  of  its 
aversion;  it  enlarges  and  multiplies  his  faults,  and  diminishes  or 
annihilates  every  virtuous  qualification.-— Fear  magnifies  every 
cause  of  apprehension,  and  surrounds  itself  with  imaginary  mon* 
sters.  It  mistakes  the  crowing  of  a  cock  for  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  and  a  rustling  among  the  leaves  for  the  approach  of  an 
army*  It  extinguishes  hastily  the  appearances  of  hope,  and  per* 
ceives,  in  the  advances  of  succour,  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
Hope  revives  the  tainting  heart  with  dellf^ts  in  expectaUont 
and  strengthens  the  weary  limbs  with  refreshments  not  received. 
Though  the  traveller  is  ready  to  faint  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  it 
raises  his  s^ttrits  and  invigorates  his  powers,  by  the  exhibition  of 
cool  shades,  clear  fountidns,  and  gardens  of  pleasure  at  a  dis- 
tance. Joy  is  a  poetical  intoxication;  it  vents  itself  in  pindarics 
of  delirium  and  extravagance. 

All  our  thoughts,  in  the  first  stages  of  infancy,  are  imbued 
with  poedcal  enthusiasm.  The  novelty  of  every  object,  and  our 
ignorance  of  natural  cases,  heighten,  in  many  cases,  our  delightft 
into  raptures.  We  see  the  ever-flowing  river,  and  wonder 
whence  it  comes.  Our  superiors  inform  us  that  it  flows  from 
the  mountuns.  The  green  summits  of  the  distant  mountains 
affbrd  another  subject  of  delightful  amazement:  they  seem  to 
luss  the  azure  vault  of  the  sky,  and  heaven  and  earth,  gods  and  * 
tnen,  mingle  in  our  minds  in  the  most  entrancing  confusion. 

Dr.  Akenside,  in  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  supposes 
that  he  viewed  the  rainbow  with  more  delight,  after  he  had  stu- 
lUed  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  his  muse  must  have  led  him  into  an  error: 

—Nor  erer  yet, 
The  meltiDg  rainbow's  yermQ-tiiictar'd  Iraes 
To  me  have  shone  so  pleasing^  as  vhen  first 
The  hand  of  Science  pointed  oat  the  path 
In  which  the  sun^heams,  glancing  from  the  west> 
Fall  OD  the  watry  cloudy  whose  darktovic  TeS  , 
InTolfet  the  orient 
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Did  not  Akenside,  when  onljr  two  3rears  of  age,  derive  more 
pleasure  from  the  sight  of  the  rainbow,  than  after  his  mind  had 
imbibed  the  principles  of  philosophy— Almost  erery  one  who 
attends  to  his  own  feelings,  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  will 
answer  readily  in  the  affirmative. 

Philosophy  has  given  a  deadly  wound  to  the  genius  of  poetry. 

Eripoit  Jori  fuhnen,  ^rfreMpie  tomndii 

Et  loiutum  Tenlit  ooncetdt,  nutubos  ignem. 

It  has  destroyed  the  seven  heavens,  and  dissipated  the  airy  habi- 
tations of  the  gods.  It  has  broken  to  pieces  the  spangled  vault, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  as  hard  as  ^a  molten  looking-glass," 
and  scattered  the  stars  through  th^  dreary  regions  of  the  ^  vast 
ipane.'*  The  muse  can  no  longei*  ascend  t0  to  heaven,  or  go 
dQvn  to  hell;  for  these  terms  are  destroyed  by  philosophy.  True 
it  is,  she  has  left  a  fearful  object  to  occupy  our  attention— unli- 
mited space.  But  this  can  never  become  the  subject  of  poetryi 
because  it  is,  in  its  own  nature,  incapable  of  exaggeration.  Be- 
sides, the  ignorance  that  b  favorable  to  poetry  is  not  that  scep- 
tical ignorance  which  arises  from  the  extent  of  our  knowledge 
and  the  consciou^ess  of  our  limited  capacities;  it  is  that  blind 
credulous  ignorance  which  believe  that  its  own  dreams  are  reali- 
ties, and  that  the  fables  of  superstition  are  undeniable  truths^ 

AH  attempts  to  describe  the  nature  and  attributes  of  Deity 
must,  of  necessity,  ful,  because  there  is  no  possibility  of  exag- 
geradon,  because  there  b  nothing  in  nature  that  can  be  used  as 
a  comparison,  and  because  we  can  give  him  no  mode  of  action 
that  will  not  strike  every  mind  as  a  degradation. 

Modem  travellers  and  navigators  have  contributed  power- 
lolly  to  annihilate  the  entertainment  and  pleasure  derived  from 
the  works  of  the  poets.  They  have  sailed  every  sea,  traversed 
every  continent,  and  visited  islands  the  most  remote  and  ob- 
scure. There  is  no  mountain  sufficiently  high  to  be  accounted 
^  habiution  of  immortals,  no  island  for  Calypso,  nor  gardens 
for  the  daughters  of  Hesperus.  Even  the  credulous  cease  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  those  giants,  dwarfs,  and  monsters, 
which  formerly  gratified  their  curiosity  and  awakened  their 
Mionishment. 
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Spirits  are  not  supposed  to  walk  at  midnight  round  the  grayes 
which  contain  their  dead  bodies,  nor  do  we  any  longer  beliere 
that  the  moonlight  is  enlivened  by  the  inusic  and  dances  of  fai- 
ries. Enchanters,  necromancers,  and  magicians,  who  formerly 
acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  ancient  story,  are  not  now  tole* 
rated  to  make  their  appearance.  And  those  powerful  genii,  be- 
ncTolent  and  wicked,  created  by  the  fervid  imaginations  of  the 
people  of  the  east,  flourish  only  in  the  land  which  gave  them, 
birth. 

An  epic  poem  seldom  succeeds,  unless  in  a  barbarous  or 
semi-barbarous  age;  it  must  be,  at  least,  before  the  general  diA 
fusion  of  philosophical  knowledge.   Homer,  to  give  animation 
to  his  battles,  could  introduce  his  gods;  but  a  modem  poet  cm 
have  recourse  to  no  such  expedient.   The  Greeks  had,  proba- 
bly, as  little  doubt  of  the  existence  of  Neptune  and  Apollo,  as 
diey  had  that  Troy  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Agamemnon  zOA 
his  alfies.   What  superior  beings  can  a  modem  introduce,  t^ 
give  interest  to  his  epic?  for,  as  an  ancient  critic  has  said  that 
some  species  of  machinery  is  absolutely  necessary,  be  must  have  \ 
recourse  to  something  greater  than  man.   Milton  has  rashly 
exhibited  the  Divine  Being  himself  as  taking  a  part  in  the 
action,  promising,  threatening,  and  discussing  knotty  questions  ^ 
in  divinity.    A  complete  failure  was  the  consequence.  MTho 
can  read  this  part  of  his  poem,  without  being  astonished  at  its 
absurdity,  or  shocked  at  its  manifest  impiety?   His  angels  are 
brought  forward  with  great  judgment,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  traditionary  belief  that  a  third  part  of  the  heavenly  powers 
were  driven  from  their  seats  of  glory  in  heaven.   «  Michael  and 
Jus  angels  fought  against  the  dragon,  and  the  dragon  fought^ 
and  his  angels,  and  prevailed  not;  neither  was  their  place  found 
any  more  in  heaven.  Sec.'*   By  taking  advantage  of  our  faith  in 
this  passage,  he  has  given  an  interest  to  the  wars  of  the  angels 
which  they  could,  in  no  other  manner,  have  obtained.   Yet  we 
find  it  difficult  to  conceive  bow  these  spirits  could  fight  with  the 
weapons  of  moruls,  or  contend  after  the  manner  of  men.  But, 
as  angels  are  no  longer  employed  as  messengers  to  the  children 
of  Adam,  as  they  are  no  longer  believed  to  influence  the  affairs 
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of  the  world)  no  modern  poet  would  be  justified  in  allowing  them, 
to  take  a  part  in  heroic  achievements.  They  ms^  make  their  ap- 
pearance incidentally,  by  way  of  similitude,  or  other  ornament> 
but  nothing  farther.  Who  would  renture  to  lend  assistance  to 
his  herO}  by  the  aword  of  Michael,  or  snatch  him  from  danger 
through  the  friendship  of  Gabriel?  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  magicians,  however  potent,  must  be  excluded;  and  none  bnt' 
a  Sbakspeare  must  introduce  a  witch  or  a  Caliban.  There  iSf 
probably,  &ith  enough  left  in  the  world  to  permit  the  rising  of  a 
ghost  in  an  episode;  but  this  ghost  must  not  perform  any  manual 
operationi  or  become  a  principal  actor  in  the  poem;  The  guar- 
dian genii  of  states  are  very  dull  personages;  and  whenever 
Columbia  or  Britannia  is  mentioned,  it  excites  an  incfination  to 
dose. 

A  modem  poet,  Mr.  Barlow,  makes  He&per  (a  fabulous  ex<« 
istence)  the  grand  manager  in  his  Columbiad.  This  new  god 
is  elegantly  described;  but  we  take  no  interest  in  his  actions. 
His  appearance  excites  no  emotion;  nay,  it  casts  a  chill  damp 
over  the  whole  succeeding  narrative.  And  when  we  find  him 
tearing  up  a  pine  by  the  roots,  and  breaking  loose  the  ice  in  the 
Delaware,  we  feel  a  violent  attack  of  that  inereduloiu  dieguet 
which  is  mentioned  by  Horace.  Frost  may  be  personated  with 
some  propriety;  but  what  concern  has  the  evening  star  with  the 
lM*eaking  up  of  the  ice?  Gnomes  and  sylphs  are  insufferable, 
unless  they  are  introduced  playfully;  and  nothing  is  so  cdd  and 
tiresome  as  allegorical  beings.  From  these  considerations  we 
are  ready  to  infer,  that  the  age  of  epic  poetry  is  past,  unless  the 
critics  will  cc^  ?nt  that  machinery  shall  be  considered  as  no 
longer  essentially  n^c^ssary. 

The  idea  of  a  philosophical  poem  appears  to  involve  a  contra- 
diction. What  has  light  to  do  with  darkness— philosophy  with 
poetry?  The  muse  delights  to  clothe  herself  in  the  many^co- 
loured  mantle  of  fiction,  a^d  thus  impose  upon  the  enchanted 
eyes  of  the  ignorant.  If  philosophy  come  fbrward,  and  tear  off 
the  robe,  and  take  away  the  magical  wand,  what  remains  behind 
of  the  goddess?  Philosophy  begins  with  some  incontrovertible 
axiom,  and  proceeds,  slowly,  to  deduce  unavoidable  cOj^se^ 
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quences.  If  poetry  be  allowed  to  approach,  and  draw  off  the 
attention  of  the  reader  by  her  fantastical  illusions)  of  what  use 
are  the  labours  of  the  sage?  Every  one  must  admit  that  a  man 
whose  mind  is  stored  with  poetical  images,  who  suffers  his  eyes 
to  follow  every  meteor  dancing  in  the  regions  of  fancy,  cannot  be 
well  calculated  for  the  investigation  of  truth;  nor  can  the  staid 
philosopher,  whose  business  it  h  to  strip  off  every  delusive  ap- 
pearance, and  draw  forth  the  naked  truth  from  her  seclusion, 
be  agitated  by  the  wonder-working  frenzy  of  the  poet.  We 
would  not,  however,  forbid  the  muse  sometimes  tp  put  on  the 
long  gown  and  philosophic  beard  of  the  sage,  if  it  contribute  to 
her  amusement,  or  the  entertainment  of  the  public;  but  we  can- 
not think  highly  of  the  patient  inquirer  into  nature,  who  spends 
his  time  in  turning  syllogisms  into  verse*  When  shall  we  see 
a  mathematical  poet,  one  who  wastes  his  days  in  jingling  the 
Elements  of  Euclid  into  rhyme. 

Professor  Stewart,  in  his  Philosophical  Essays,  professes  his 
belief  that  ^<  th^  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  blessings  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  progress  of  society;"  and  he  fur- 
ther adds,  that  he  <^  can  enjoy  tales  of  wonder  with  as  Uvely  a 
relish  as  the  most  credulous  devotee,  in  the  superstitious  times 
that  gave  them  birth." 

We  have  noticed  these  remarks,  as  they  appear  to  militate 
agsdnst  our  observations,  and  mean  merely  to  ask  a  question,  by 
way  of  reply.  How  can  these  tales  interest  us?  or.  How  can 
they  be  wonderful,  if  they  do  not  command  some  portion  of 
belief?  ('t) 


FOR  THB  PORT  FOLIO. 

HINTS  ON  EDUCATION,  BY  DR.  CHARLES  NISBET. 

Written  soon  after  his  arrival  in  America,  and  about  the  time  of  his  entering 
^  on  the  duties  of  principal  of  Dickinson  College.  - 

The  business  of  a  schoolmaster  is  to  teach  the  principles  of 
grammar,  that  of  a  humanist  is  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  the 
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classics,  to  teach  history,  antiquities  and  criticism,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  authors  he  explains  to  his  pupils. 

The  schoolmaster  must  receive  his  scholars  when  they  offer, 
and  divide  them  into  classes  according  to  their  capacities  and 
time  of  study,  which  increases  his  labour  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  these  classes. 

The  fewer  classes  that  a  school  consists  of,  the  greater  will 
be  the  progress  of  the  scholars,  and  the  labour  of  the  master 
proportionably  less. 

If  all  the  scholars  enter  at  the  same  time,  and  proceed  to- 
gether, as  is  the  custom  of  some  great  schools,  the  attention  of 
the  master  would  be  lesa  divided,  and  the  scholars  would  receive 
greater  benefit  from  his  instructions. 

A  schoolmaster  instructs  by  extempore  and  repeated  admo- 
nitions; a  humanist  by  premeditated  and  continued  discourse, 
which  his  pupils  are  supposed  to  be  desirous  to  retain,  and  com- 
mit to  thtir  memory. 

If  an  able  schoolmaster  is  appointed  professor  of  the  Greek 
•%nd  Latin  languages,  he  can  spare  only  as  much  time  for  his 
higher  classes,  as  the  others  leave  vacant,  and  it  seems  impos* 
sible  in  the  noise  of  a  school,  to  call  the  attention  of  youth  to 
the  beauty  of  a  metaphor,  or  the  propriety  of  an  expression  in 
the  classics. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  to  imagine  that  the  pro- 
gress of  boys  in  their  studies  depends  on  the  length  of  time  that 
they  attend  the  school;  most  of  the  time  being  ordinarily  spent 
in  dissipation,  and  impatient  longings  for  the  time  of  dismissioni 
in  spite  of  the  labours  of  the  most  skilful  masters. 

When  boys  are  kept  long  in  the  school,  they  leave  it  with  an 
exulting  joy,  and  a  resolution  to  give  themselves  no  more  trou- 
ble about  their  lessons,  till  they  are  obliged  to  enter  it  again, 
and  the  longer  their  confinement  has  been,  this  joy  will  be  the 
greater. 

Boys  in  school  are  with  difficulty  kept  to  their  lessons  under 
the  eye  of  their  master;  but  when  his  attention  is  necessarily 
confined  to  one  class^  the  others  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  do 
what  thej  please. 
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While  boys  need  the  eye  of  their  master  to  keep  them  to  their 
studies,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  make  any  prog^rest  in 
the  studies  of  humanist  far  less  can  tbey  profit  by  lectures  in 
philosophy. 

The  wiv^miqr  of  Paris  at  its  first  {oundation,  contaiaed  ooly 
two  professors,  one  of  Latin  and  the  other  of  Greek.  But  at  that 
period^  young  men  di4  not  apply  to  these  studies,  tiU  they  were 
of  full  ages  apd  capable  of  being  taugfac  by  lectures. 

The  university^^f  Edinburgh,  as  I  have  beeo  informed  by  a 
learned  professor  of  that  seminary,  had,  at  ks  beginaingt  oaly  a 
principal  and  a  professor  of  divinityf  who  drew  their  students 
from  other  seminariesy  after  they  had  paissad  their  courses  of 
philosophy.  Other  masters  were  added,  in  process  of  time,  Whose 
learning  and  diligence  gave  celebiity  to  the  unirersl^,  though 
their  salaries  are  very  small  to  this  day. 

But  as  this  college  is  not  intended  as  a  rival  to  any  of  the 
other  seminaries  in  America,  and  as  the  attendance  of  flt«denia» 
aad  the  rewards  of  teachitig  cannot  be  great  in  a  new  country,  it 
will  be  necessary  (or  the  trustees  to  use  all  proper  means  to  in- 
crease their  funds,  and  to  choose  proper  masters  for  carrying  on 
the  studies  of  such  as  are  already  entered,  or  may  in  future  en- 
ter this  college. 

Without  pronouncing  any  censure  on  other  seminaries,  it  may 
be  aflirmed,  that  the  business  of  education  is  better  managed  by 
distinct  teachers  of  particular  branches  of  science,  than  by  tutorsi 
whose  labour  is  bestowed  in  common,  and  whose  dilig^ice  can- 
not therefore  be  traced  in  the  progress  of  their  pupils. 

The  private  application  of  the  students  and  the  pertinent  ad- 
vices of  their  master3  in  their  lectures,  must  be  of  far  greater 
use  to  them,  than  a  multiplicity  of  lectures,  and  tedious  attefid- 
ance,  which  often  produce  weariness,  and  an  aversion  to  study. 

One  hour's  teaching  at  a  time,  on  any  branch  of  sciencoi  will 
cimtribute  more  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  and'  exciting  them 
to  diligence»  than  three  or  four  hours  of  dismal  attendance  on  a 
tutftf)  who  must  be  as  wearied,  and  as  much  at  a  loss  what  to 
say  as  his  pupils.  The  practice  and  success  of  the  most  celebra- 
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ted  universities  in  Europe,  afiDonl  a  suffirient  illustration  of  this 
posiUon. 

The  pracdce  of  the  Eagttsh  universities  who  teach  by  tutors 
is  not  to  be  pleaded  a^^st  that  6f  other  seminaries:  because  in 
England  there  are  many  encouragements  to  study*  which  are 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Students  on  exMbSttons  and  charita- 
ble fbundadcifts,  can  aefford  to  remain  long  at  the  rnnvershiest 
where,  by  the  help  of  their  large  and  noble  libraries,  they  attain 
tte  learning  and  skUl  of  celebrated  professors,  and  may  ^expect 
ample  Hvings  m  an  opulent  churdi,  in  the  gift  of  their  pufnls. 
But  it  mmt  be  obrious  to  every  one,  that  no  such  advantages  anA 
rewards  of  study  exist  in  America,  and  therefoi^  no  such  weU- 
qualilied  tutors  caen  be  expected. 

As  the  study  of  geography,  chronology,  and  history,  are  mucli 
in  request  in  the  present  age,  and  may  be  attended  by  students, 
even  before  they  enter  on  a  course  of  philosophy,  it  will  be  high* 
ly  proper  to  elect  an  able  teacher  of  these,  even  before  the  phi- 
losophy classes  ate  formed. 

The  time  of  attetfidance,  after  leaving  the  grammar  school, 
may  be  four  years:  the  first  for  the  critical  study  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  geography,  and  the  first  six  books  of  EucHd:  the  second 
for  algebra  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  mathematics:  the  third 
for  logic,  criticism,  ancient  and  modem  histor)r:  the  fourth  for 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  with  the  elements  of  natural  ju« 
xkprudence. 

Every  professor,  by  being  elected  to  teach  a  distinct  branch 
of  sdeoce,  will  have  occasion  from  year  to  year,  to  attain  great 
experiofice  in  teaching,  and  to  improve  and  enlarge  his  lectures* 
Whereas  if  the  same  person  is  ap[>ointed  to  tench  different  sci- 
ences, his  lectures  must  be  confused  and  imperfect  to  the  last 
degree. 

No  corporsd  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  students  afiter 
leaving  the  grammar  school.  But  their  errors  should  be  cor- 
rected by  small  fines,  or  private  and  public  admomtions. 
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CL/ISSICAL  LTTEBATURE— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 
Vot  exempUrk  Grcea  noetnnia  yemte  maxM,  Tomte  dkuna. 
O'F  THE  ORBEX  COMEDY. 

It  U  necessary  that  we  should  distinguish  three  epochs  in 
preek  comedy.  The  first,  which  very  much  resembled  the  an- 
cient scenic  representation!  preserved,  and  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
ceeded  iu  licentiousness.  The  old  comedy  was  nothing  more 
than  a  satirical  dialogue.  They  named  the  objects  of  attack,  and 
held  them  up  without  scruple  to  public  ridicule.  This  sort  of 
drama  could  only  be  tolerated  in  an  unruly  democracy,  such  as 
prevailed  at  Athens.  It  is  only  in  a  multitude,  devoid  of  princi- 
ple, withdut  discipline  or  education,  that  the  slanders  of  calumny 
can  be  publicly  encouraged  and  protected;  because  the  people 
have  no  fear,  and  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  them  from  the  ma- 
licious satisfaction  which  they  enjoy  when  let  loose  against  the 
objects  of  their  hatred  or  jealousy.  It  is  a  sort  of  vengeance 
which  they  exercise  against  their  superiors;  because  civil  equa- 
lity, which  consists  only  in  an  equality  of  political  rights,  does 
not  destroy  the  moral,  social,  and  physical  inequalities  that  are 
established  by  the  hand  of  nature;  and  nothing  in  the  social  or^ 
der  of  things  can  place  the  knave  on  a  footing  with  the  fool,  or 
assign  the  same  rank  to  stupidity  and  genius. 

At  length  the  evil  consequence  of  this  practice  was  perceived, 
and  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  designate  any  person  by  name, 
upon  the  stage.  But  the  writers  of  the  day  were  unwilling  to 
relinquish  the  easy  and  certain  advantage  which  they  possessed 
in  the  gratification  of  the  feelings  of  malignity;  and  they  depict- 
ed  real  transactions,  under  fictitious  names.  Satire  lost  nothing 
by  this  thin  disguise;  it  constituted  the  second  sera  in  the  history 
of  the  comic  stage,  and  these  d  ramas  are  ranked  in  the  middle 
comedy.  They  required  new  restraints;  and  the  comic  poets  were 
prohibited  from  representing  real  persons  or  known  and  actual 
occurrences  upon  the  stage.  The  inventive  powers  were  then 
called  into  action;  and  it  is  in  this  third  epoch  that  we  must  seek 
the  rise  of  legitimate  comedy.  It  is  here  that  we  distinguith 
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Menander,  the  founder  and  the  model  among  the  Greeks,  as 
Epicharmus  was  amoog  the  Sicilians.  The  memory  of  Menan- 
der  is  still  preserved,  but  time  has  destroyed  bis  writings.  He  is 
only  known  to  us  by  the  imitations  of  Terence,  who  borrowed 
many  of  his  pieces  from  him,  with  which  he  enriched  the  Roman 
stage. 

Aristophanes  wrote  fifty-four  comedies,  of  which  pnly  eleven 
remain,  and  these  are  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank,  or,  old  comedy. 
Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and  himielf,  are  the  most  celebrated  authors  in 
this  walk  of  the  dranuu  The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  their 
writings,  as  we  learn  from  Horace.  Neither  they,  nor  the  wri- 
ters in  the  two  succeeding  classes,  have  descended  to  our  time: 
we  only  know  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  them.  Aristo- 
phanes alone,  and  he  but  in  part,  has  escaped  this  general  wreck. 
We  know  nothing  of  him,  excepting  that  he  was  not  bom  at 
Athens,  which  entitles  him  to  greater  pndse  for  his  Attic  style, 
so  generally  accorded  him  by  the  ancients;  this  purity  of  diction 
being  peculiar  to  the  Athenians;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  excel- 
lence that  Plato  himself,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  derived  so  much 
pleasure  from  his  writmgs.  We  should  certainly  rely  upon  the 
Greeks  on  Uiis  head,  and  particularly  on  Plato,  who  was  so  good 
a  judge,  and  so  little  to  be  suspected  of  partiality  in  &vour  oC 
l^s  master's  enemy.  But,  setting  aside  this  merit,  which  is  al- 
most lost  to  us,  because  the  graces  of  familiar  dialogue  are,  of 
all  others,  the  le^t  apparent  in  a  dead  language,  it  is  difficult,  in 
reading  this  author,  not  to  agree  with  Plutarch,  who  thus  ex- 
presses himself  in  a  parallel  between  Menander  and  Aristoplianes: 

<^  Menander  understood  the  art  of  adapting  his  style  and  pro^ 
portioning  his  tone  to  all  characters,  without  neglecting  the 
comic  and  without  burlesquing  it.  He  never  lost  sight  of  na- 
ture, and  in  fluency  and  flexibility  of  expression  he  has  not  been 
surpassed.  It  may  be  said,  that  he  is  always  consistent  with  him- 
self, and  yet  varying  as  occasion  requires;  like  a  limpid  stream 
which  runs  between  two  unequal  and  meandering  rivers,  follow- 
ing their  windings  and  yet  preserving  its  own  course.  He  writes 
like  a  man  of  genius,  like  a  man  of  social  feelings;  his  page  may 
be  read,  represented,  and  committed  to  memory;  it  will  please 
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in  all  coimtrieS)  and  oc  all  tknesi  and  while  we  peruse  it,  we  are 
not  surprised  that  he  is  considered  as  excelling  all  others,  of  his 
own  age,  in  the  elegance  of  his  language,  whether  in  conversa- 
tion or  in  writing/* 

^ch  praise  as  this  must  augment  our  regret  for  the  loss  of 
his  writings;  and  the  opinion  of  Plutarch  is  corroborated  by  the 
drcmsunce,  that  these  characteristics  are  precisely  those  of 
Terence,  who  took  Menander  for  his  model.  But  the  same  wrl- 
PBT  speaks  yepf  diffsrently  of  Aristophanes.  He  outrages  nap 
Sure,  and  addresses  the  populace  rather  than  good  men;  his  style 
is  a  flMxture  of  continual  inequalities,  he  soars  even  to  bombast, 
iteecende^  to  vulgarity,  or  trifles  into  bufTooneryw  In  his  language 
we  cannot  dietinguish  the  fether  from  the  son,  the  citizen  from 
the  peasant,  ^e  seedier  from  the  villager,  the  master  ftcfm  the 
valet.  His-  tmpudenee  can  only  be  supported  by  the  lower  order; 
his  sak  is  bitter,  sour,  and  sharp;  his  {Peasantry  generally  con- 
•isis  in  a  play  upon  words,  gross  equivoques,  and  allusions,  at 
once  distorted,  and  licentious.  With  him  cunning  becomes  ma- 
lignity, familiarity  is  vulgarity;  his  raillery  rather  deserves  a  hiss 
than  a  laugh,  and  his  gayety  is  impudence.  In  short,  he  did  not 
write  for  the  sensit^  and  virtuous,  but  to  afford  food  for  envy, 
depravity  and  debauchery.*' 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Brumoy,  who  finds  too  much 
severity  in  this  language,  we  cannot  deny  that  a  perusal  of  Aris* 
ti^>kanes  justifies  this  character  in  all  its  parts.  The  only  objec- 
tibn  that  can  be  advanced  against  it  is,  that  the  author  has  neglect- 
ed to  sute  the  merits  which  might  be  put  against  these  defocts; 
by  which  we  might  ascertain  the  reason  of  his  popularity  among 
the  Athenians.  I  acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  conveying  this  idea 
of  his  excellence.  To  seize  the  spirit  of  Aristophanes,  the  me- 
mory should  be  able  to  recur  to  the  history  of  that  age,  and  be 
fiuniiiarly  acquainted  with  the  principal  persons  o£  Athens,  as 
we  are  with  those  of  our  own  day.  This  knowledge  must  always 
be  but  imperfect,  on  account  of  the  lapse  of  Ume,  which  has  de- 
stroyed innumerable  traces.  Nevertheless,  those  who  have  stu- 
died the  idiom  and  the  history  of  the  Greeks  sufficiently  to  read 
Anttophanes,  can  comprehend  a  great  part  of  him,  and  compre- 
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heod  in  what  his  merit  consists.  But  this  difficulty  itself  enables 
us  to  perceive  wHere  he  is  weak  and  teaches  us  where  he  is  de* 
fective.  For,  whf  is  he  so  diflicult  to  be  understood,  while  we 
dwell  with  deUght  on  the  pages  of  Terence,  of  whose  city  we 
have  not  a  more  intimate  knowledge  than  that  which  we  possess 
respecting  Athens?  It  is  because  Aristophanes  described  the  indi- 
vidual,  and  Terence  portrayed  nature.  For  this  reason  the  pieces 
of  the  one  are  only  personal  or  political  satires,  parodies,  and  alle- 
gories,—things  but  of  momentary  interest;  the  pages  of  the  other 
are  exhibitions  of  characters,  vices,  absurdities  and  passions,  which 
vary,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  their  exterior  forms,  but  which  essen- 
tially belong  to  every  age.  In  short,  Aristophanes  was  a  mere  sa- 
tirist, and  Terence^  as  well  as  Menander,  was  really  a  writer^f 
comedy.  There  is,  between  them,  the  same  difference  that  exists 
between  a  comedian  and  a  buffoon— between  him  who  can  do  no 
more  than  counterfeit,and  him  who  possesses  the  talent  of  imitatiqn. 
How  great  is  the  difference  between  these  arts!  He  who  counn 
terfeits  takes  a  mask;  he  can  only  amuse  you  in  proportion  as 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  original,  and  cannot  amuse  you  long. 
But  he  who  imitates,  presents  a  picture  which  will  always  pleasey 
because  nature  is  the  model,  and  all  the  world  is  the  judge.  Let 
us  go  further  and  compare  the  copier  with  the  limner;  this  is 
granting  much,  for  there  is  a  still  wider  difference  between  them. 
Shall  I  pay  much  attention  to  the  portrsdt  of  one  whom  I  have 
never  known;  a  man  who  has  been  dead  for  a  century— espe- 
cially if  it  be  no  more  than  a  caricature  or  grotesque  figure?  Cer- 
tainly not  But  a  picture  in  which  I  can  read  characters^  situa* 
tions,  the  heart — always  possesses  attractions,  even  when  I  am 
unacquainted  with  a  single  person  whom  it  represents.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  these  arts.  I  can  fancy  myself  in  ancient  Rome 
at  a  rehearsal  of  Terence.  I  see  a  young  man  enter,  who  is  agi- 
tated; he  i^  in  transports,  and  walks  with  a  hurried  pace:  What 
shall  I  do?  Shall  I  go,  or  remain?  Alas!  I  have  not  fortitude  to 
adhere  to  my  resolute  determination,  no  longer  to  submit  to 
abuses,  caprices,  and  rebuffs!  She  drives  me  from  her— -she 
beckons  me— and,  I  fly!  No,  no;  not  if  she  should  entreat  me 
herself  with  prayers!'*  I  know  not  whQ  it  is  that  speak%  but  I 
VOL.  viir.  3  H 
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say  to  myself,  this  is  a  youth  who  is  very  much  in  love.  Imme- 
diately my  feelings  are  excited,  and  I  am  attentive;  and  I  com- 
prehend the  remainder  of  the  piece,— which  is  in  the  same  spirit, 
~with  no  less  facility  than  pleasure. 

I  transport  myself  to  Athens,  and  I  imagine  myself,  not  a  man 
of  the  present  day,  but  a  Greek  of  one  of  the  colonies  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  time  of  Pl^ricles.  I  have  entered  the  Panathenon 
for  the  first  time,  with  many  others  who  are  equally  curious,  at 
the  ^stival  of  Minerva,  which  is  celebrated  every  five  years.  I 
know,  that  .at  this  period,  they  exhibit  scenes  from  the  tragedies 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
and  Eupolis,  which  attract  all  Greece.  I  promise  myself  great 
plptsure;  for  the  Athenians  are  celebrated  as  excellent  critics, 
and  their  poets  sustain  a  brilliant  reputation.  I  arrive  just  in  time 
to  see  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides.  I  weep— I  am  enchanted— 
and  I  exclsum.  How  happy  are  the  Athenians  who  boast  this 
wonderful  man!  -Next  they  announce  a  piece  by  Aristophanes, 
and  I  expect  to  laugh  extravagantly.  I  see  two  slaves  enter,  and 
the  people  cry  out,  ha!  look  at  Demosthenes— observe  Nicias.— 
What  do  you  say?  these  are  slaves,  they  wear  the  badges  of  ser- 
vitude; and  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  are  two  of  your  generals- 
brave  men,  of  whom  fame  speaks  loftily.— Yes,  but  look  at  the 
masks:  they  exhibit  Demosthenes  and  Nicias.  But  why  do  you 
clothe  your  generals  in  the  garments  of  slaves?  It  is  a  fiction.  You 
shall  see.  Well,  very  well— but  I  came  to  see  a  cdmedy  and  not 
to  unravel  enigmas.  The  piece  commences.  Let  us  listen.  [I 
translate  faithfully.] 

^^emosthenes.  Alas!  alas!  miserable  creatures  that  we  are! 
may  the  heavens  confound  this  Pafihlagonian  (burata  of  laughter.) 
whom  our  master  has  lately  bought,  so  unluckily  for  us.  Since 
this  plague  has  entered  the  house,  we  are  beaten  all  day. 

ATc.  Ah!  may  this  villanous  Fafihlagonian  perish  with  his  lies. 

Dem.  Poor  comrade,  how  do  you  find  yourself? 

Aic.  Very  bad-^like  yourself. 

Dem.  Come  then,  let  us  sing  the  complaint  of  Olympus. 
{They  then  ning  a  weH  knovm  air  by  the  musician  Olympus} 
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Alas!  alas!  why  should  we  spend  our  time  in  unavailing^  com- 
plsdnts?  would  it  not  be  better  to  find  some  means  of  protection^ 

JVic.  Aye,  but  what  can  we  do?  Speak. 

Dent.  Speak  thyself,  that  I  may  be  relieved  from  my  embar- 
rassment. 

Atr.  Ko,  by  Apollo,  do  thou  speak  first,  and  I  'wjML  follow- 

Dem.  Cannot  you  find  some  means  of  imparting  to  me  what 
I  wish  you  to  say? 

JVtr.  I  have  not  courage.  Let  us  see,  however,  iflomnot 
address  you  aptly,  and  after  the  manner  of  Euripides. 

Dem.  Oh!  none  of  your  Euripides  and  gardeners.'*  (A  hng 
fit  qf  laughter.) 

Whilst  it  cqntinued,  I  asked  whether  this  Euripides,  whom 
they  ridiculed,  was  not  the  autlior  of  the  play,  which  had  just 
drawn  forth  my  tears,  and  which  had  been  so  much  applauded. 
—Yes,  it  is  the  same.  He  is  the  son  of  a  gardener.  (I  am  asto* 
nished;  but  the  piece  goes  on.) 

^Dem.  Rather  seek  some  little  air— ah!  a  farewell  song— tluft 
we  may  quit  our  master. 

Mc.  Say  all  that  would  follow,  without  so  much  preparation 
—let  us  run  away. 

Dem.  Aye,  aye,  let  us  run  away. 

Air.  Add  but  a  syllable,  and  say  we  wi//  fly. 

Dem.  We  will  fly. 

mc.  VeryweU." 

(Here  my  ears  are  struck  with  the  most  gross  obscenities, 
and  stale  jokes,  worthy  only  of  the  lowest  rabble,  which  I  should 
never  expect  to  hear  among  decent  men,  much  less  among  wo* 
men.  I  ask  if  this  be  the  good  taste  of  the  Athenians,  or  the 
Attic  style  so  boasted?  But  let  us  proceed.) 

^*  Arc.  The  best  thing  that  we  can  do,  vrill  be  to  take  refuge 
near  the  statue  of  some  divinity. 

Dem.  What  statue?  Do  you  believe  then,  that  there,  are  Gods? 

Air.  To  be  sure,  I  do  believe  it. 

Dem.  For  what  reason? 

Aic.  Because  they  torment  me  more  than  I  deservt-^ 
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Dem,  I  am  of  your  opinion."  (Here  I  admire  the  manner  in 
which  the  Athenians  speak  of  the  gods  upon  the  stage.) 
Mic,  Let  us  talk  of  something  else. 

jiem.  Yes,  shall  we  tell  the  spectators  what  is  the  matter? 

Mc.  Well  done:  but  let  us  inquire  whether  it  will  give  them 
iny  pleasure.*'  (Tbey  clap  their  hands^  and  I  am  surprised  at 
finding  that  the  spectators  take  part  in  the  representation.) 

Dem,  1  will  relate  the  story  to  them.— Our  master  is  an 
old  man,  vicious,  choleric,  a  bean-eater,  nervous,— a  Pnycean, 
fond  of  th«  bar,  and  somewhat  deaf.  At  the  last  kalends,  he  pur- 
chased a  slave,  a  Paphl^onian  currier,  an  impostor,  an  arrant 
backbiter.  This  currier,  knowing  the  humouf  of  his  master,  has 
acquired  an  influence  over  him  by  flattery,  caresses,  pruse,  and 
deceit.  People,  he  says,  go  to  the  bath,  when  you  please,  take 
this  cake,  eat^  breakfast,  receive  your  three  oboli:  shall  I  give 
you  any  thing  to  eat?  Then  he  takes  what  each  has  brought  and 
gives  it  to  our  master.  To  conclude,  the  very  pie  which  I  have 
baked,  is  taken  from  me,  and  given  to  the  old  man."  (Here  the 
laughter  and  plaudits  are  redoubled.  It  is  much  worse  when  the 
Paphlagonian,  the  tanner,  appears.)  Cleon,  Cleon!  they  cry, aloud, 
Cleon!—- Who,  Cleon!  the  general  who  rendered  such  an  impor* 
tant  service  in  taking  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  and  in  relieving 
your  besieged  garrison  in  Pylia? — Yes,  it  is  the  same  person.— 
Really  you  treat  your  poets  and  generals  very  well.  However,  I 
hear  it  to  the  end,  and  without  comprehending  any  thing.  Eve- 
ry thing  is  as  obscure  and  inexplicable  as  the  beginning.  It  is  a 
series  of  grotesque  farces,  in  which  every  one  appears  to  see 
ingenuity,  and  which  to  me  is  an  impenetrable  mystery.  The 
Paphlagonian  slave  becomes  drunk  and  falls  asleep  on  a  hide. 
While  he  slumbers,  they  steal  his  oraclea  from  him,  for  he  is  an 
impostor  who  always  has  his  pockets  full.  These  oracles  indi- 
cate that  a  cook  shall  take  the  place  of  the  tanner.  They  do  not 
fail  to  produce  one,  with  a  portable  store,  containing  victuals 
ready  cooked.  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  persuade  him  that  he  is 
called  by  the  heavens  to  be  governor  of  Pnycea.  At  first  he  has 
some  difficulty  in  believing  it:  but  he  is  at  length  persuaded,  and 
commences  a  dispute  with  this  impostor,  as  to  which  of  them 
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best  understaads  the  art  of  wheedling  the  old  man.  This  play  of 
buffoonery  continues  through  three  acts;  the  cook  prevails  and 
drives  off  his  rival.  I  beseech  my  neighbour  to  have  compassion 
on  a  stranger,  and  explain  to  me  this  mystery^  in  which  I  do  not 
see  a  word  to  laugh  at.-— Nothing,  he  answers,  is  more  simple, 
and  I  will  enable  you  to  comprehend  it.  The  author  of  this  piece 
is  the  mortal  enemy  of  Cleon,  who  has  denied  to  him  the  rights 
of  citizenship;  and  not  without  justice:  for  it  is  not  certainly 
known  to  what  country  Aristophanes  belongs.  He  has  taken 
great  pains  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  and  promises  himself  to 
take  his  revenge,  by  using  his  ordinary  weapons;  that  is  by 
bringing  Cleon  upon  the  stage,  as  he  formerly  did  with  Socrates. 
There  is  this  difference^  that  Socrates  is  an  honest  and  worthy 
man,  though  somewhat  visionary,  and  that  Cleon  is  an  intriguer, 
who  has  found  means,  we  hardly  know  how,  to  ingratiate  bi^i- 
self  with  the  people.  His  expedition  to  Pylos  gave  him  great 
eclat;  but  he  owes  more  to  fortune  than  merit.  Before  he  ar« 
rived  to  take  the  command,  Demosthenes  had  made  some  pro« 
gress  in  the  business,  and  Cleon  had  nothing  to  do  but  reap  the 
reward  of  his  ability  and  skill.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  allu- 
sion to  the  Pylian  pie,  which  had  been  baked  by  another,  and 
Steven  by  him.   This  is  the  explanation  of  the  allegory,  He  b 
called  a  Pafihlagonian^  not  because  he  is  a  native  of  Paphlagoniat 
it  is  a  play  upon  words,  signifying  that  he  has  aloud  v^ice.*  He 
is  called  a  tanner,  because  that  was  his  trade  originaUy.-— Oh! 
that  is  the  reason  why  such  frequent  allusions  are  made  to  hides, 
and  that  so  much  laughter  is  excited  when  they  are  mentioned. 
— Certaiuly;  it  is  one  of  the  best  jokes  in  the  piece.— Indeed,  I 
must  believe  that  the  author  thought  so,  as  he  recurs  to  it  so 
frequently.— You  see  the  whole  of  it.  The  Pajiblagonianj  who  has 
supplanted  his  two  fellows,  near  the  person  of  the  master,  is 
Cleon,  who  has  found  out  the  art  of  taking  the  places  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Nicias,  and  of  obtaining  from  the  Athenians  the  re* 
wards  which  they  had  earned.— Then  this  old  dotard  who  it 
ridiculed  so  much  throughout  every  scene,  represents  the  Pnf* 

*  Ttf^^n^Kv,  to  boil  ufi  with  a  noise. 
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ceans?— No,  it  is  the  Atheni^s,  ourselves:  wfv^  is  the  name  of 
the  place  where  we  hold  our  meetings.  Oh!  this  Aristophanes 
is  a  line  fellow.  Did  you  observe  that  he  himself  played  tinder 
the  mask  of  Cleon? — ^What,  is  it  the  custom  for  your  writers  to 
perform  parts  in  their  own  plays? — No,  there  is  no  instance  of 
it:  but  as  none  of  our  players  would  dare  to  assume  the  robe  of 
Cleon,  and  irritate  so  powerful  an  enemy,  he  was  compelled  to 
do  it  himself.  Is  not  this  what  you  call  patriodsm?— Certainly 
it  shows  great  hatred  towards  Cleon.  But  what  has  Euripides 
done  to  liim?— He  is,  a  disciple  of  Anax^goras,  the  friend  of  So- 
crates: and  Aristophanes  equally  dislikes  all  three  of  them,  be- 
cause they  despise  his  comedies;  they  never  come  to  see  them, 
but  say  openly,  that  they  are  scandalous  farces.  These  philoso- 
phers  are  not  fond  of  pleasure.^Bat  you'do  not  love  each  o^er^ 
as  you  are  so  fond  of  those  parts  in  which  you  are  ridictiled.— 
Oh,  yes,  provided  they  make  us  laugh.  Not  long  ago,  Aristo- 
phanes amused  us  at  the  expense  of  Pericles.— What!  the  great 
Pericles,  whose  name  is  so  highly  revered  all  over  Greece^  and 
-  even  in  Asia,  and  to  whom  your  republic,  at  this  day,  is  indebted 
for  all  its  splendour  and  power? — We  are  under  great  obligadons 
to  him,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  we  admire 
the  spirit  of  the  man  who  spares  no  one  more  than  another.  This 
is  the  very  essence  of  republican  equality.  These  great  per- 
sonages jrould  become  overbearing  if  our  Aristophanes  did  not 
teach  them  reason.  One  of  the  great  privileges  of  liberty  conusts 
in  laughing  at  those  who  render  us  services;  but,  at  the  same 
tin^e,  we  do  not  hold  them  in  the  less  estimation.  Do  you  think 
that  the  pleasantries  of  Aristophanes,  prevent  us  from  weighing 
the  merits  of  Pericles,  Euripides  and  Socrates?  After  all,  who 
has  any  right  to  complain,  when  we  claim  no  exemption  for 
ourselves?  You  see  what  a  portrait  he  draws  of  the  old  man,  the 
eater  of  beans.'r-Now  you  remind  me  of  that,  to  what  does  this 
reproach  allude?— Whatl  do  you  not  know  that  in  our  assem- 
blages, where  we  give  our  suffrages,  we  make  use  of  beans  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  we  generally  carry  them  in  our  teeth?— 
No,  indeed)  I  did  not  know  that— But  you  have  not  then  com- 
prehended any  part  of  the  piece?«-*Not  much;  aod  what  you  have 
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told  mtf  I  must  confessi  has  given  me  much  regret.-*You  have 
lost  a  great  deal.  It  is  full  of  piquant  strokes;  every  word  con- 
tains some  allusion  to  the  character  of  Cleon.  For  instance,  it  is , 
he  who  gave  the  people  three  obcii  for  the  right  of  presence  at 
the  assemblies  instead  of  two,  to  which  they  were  entitled  for* 
merly.  For  this  reason  the  slave  says,  take  your  two  or  three  obolL 
Do  you  not  see  the  artfulness  of  the  writer?~Yes;  I  conceive 
that  this  may  amuse  you.  You  know  your  Cleon  by  heart;  you 
se^  him  every  day;  you  live  with  him.  But  of  what  consequence 
to  oie,  are  all  these  sarcasms  against  him?  And  why  would  you 
have  me  rack  my  brain  to  comprehend  these  dark  allusions  of 
your  Aristophanes?— But  he  did  not  write  for  you.  Who  shall  a 
dramatic  poet  seek  to  please,  if  it  be  not  his  own  fellow  citizei^? 
—But  when  he  undertakes  to  give  pleasure  to  others,  in  his  way| 
he  should  have  nothing  that  is  vicious,  and  perhaps  no  one  would 
wish  it  were  better.  He  entertains  you  according  to  your  taste; 
but  this  taste  may  change,  and  your  children  must  amuse  them- 
selves rather  less  than  you  did  with  the  Pylsan  pie,  and  the  hide 
•f  Cleon.  I  believe  that  Euripides,  this  son  of  a  gardener,  as 
Aristophanes  ingeniously  calls  him,  has  established  himself  on  a 
much  more  durable  foundation.  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  if,  in 
the  ages  that  are  to  come,  and  among  other  nations,  he  be  not 
still  esteemed  as  a  great  poet;  and  your  Aristophanes,  if  he  should 
reach  posterity,  will  be  placed  in  no  higher  rank  than  a  aatiristy 
Who  succeeded  in  the  easiest  of  all  writings,  and  who,  in  the  per- 
son of  Euripides,  has  slandered  a  man  that  was  bom  to  write  for 
all  ag^s. 

(To  be  continued.) 

SCIENCE.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUp. 

Anslyiit  of  die  laboors  of  the  class  of  ma^ematieal  and  physioal  soienoes  of  the 
Imperial  InstHate,  during  the  year  IStlw-^Natural  PbUoaopby  and  Chymistry^ 
by  Sf .  le  ckeTalier  CaTier,  perpetual  seeretarj. 

CHTHISTRT, 

BlacKt  and  Wilcke*  have  ascertained,  that  evaporating  bo- 
dies absorb  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat;  and  that  the  body 

*  In  the  erignal,  Blake  and  WUke*  The  French  have  a  strange  propensity 
t»  miq^  psoper  namefy  paitieiilariy  Bogliih.   Arthur  Yoiuig  somewhere  eom- 
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exposed  to  evaporation  is  cooled,  in  proportion  as  the  eyapora- 
tion  is  quicker:  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  evapo* 
ration  is  retarded  by  atmospherical  pressure,  and  goes  on  iii 
vacuo,  in  proportion  as  the  vacuum  is  more  perfect. 

Mr.  Leslie,  of  the  royal  society  of  Londoto,  has  devised  a 
l&ethod  of  assisting  the  vacuum,  by  placing  under  an  aSr  pump 
tome  substance  strongly  attractive  of  humidity,  which  bf  ^ 
sorbing  the  vapour  so  soon  as  it  is  formed,  indefinitely  accele- 
rates the  production  of  it:  and  he  has  thus  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  degree  of  cold  so  rapid  and  intense,  that  wAt»r  freezes 
in  a  few  minutes,  whatever  may  be  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  substances  employed  for  this  purpose,  are 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  muriat  of  lime. 

Messrs.  Clements  and  Desormes,  two  young  chymists,  have 
been  employed  in  determining  the  limits  of  this  process,  and 
the  economy  of  which  it  is  capable*  By  calculating  the  quan- 
tity of  caloric,  contained  in  aqueous  vapour,  and  the  quantity  of 
fuel  necessary  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  vapour,  they  have 
ascertained  that  it  requires  little  more  than  otie  part  of  fuel 
(charcoal)  to  reinstate  (redesiccate)  the  absorbent  of  vapour 
which  has  served  to  freeze  five  hundred  parts  of  water.  Hen^ 
one  hundred  pounds  of  ice  will  only  cost  one  pound  and  a  few 
ounces  of  charcoal.  The  effect  may  be  increased,  by  prevent- 
ing the  access  of  heat  from  without;  by  rendering  the  receiver 
an  imperfect  conductor  of  heat,  as  when  made  of  two  plates  of 
polished  metal  separated  by  an  interval  of  atmospheric  air.f 

This  process  is  particularly  advantageous  in  the  evaporation 
of  humid  substanoes,  for  we  avoid  by  this  means  the  action  of 
fire,  which  more  or  less  altei^  the  substances  themselves. 

pliins  of  his  FrencK  translator,  ascribing  his  writings  to  M.  Astoc  JioDge.  .  Tooee 
heard  honourable  mention  made  in  the  assembly  in  a  report  of  Hasenfratz,  whom 
I  had  frequently  met,  of  the  citoyen  Gaupee:  on  inc(uiring  1  found  it  vas  mja^ 
-who  was  meant.  Mr.  Sharp,  the  surgeon,  is  called  by  La  Metherie  M.  Charp; 
and  the  late  Dr.  Taylor,  of  the  Adelphi  Society  of  Arts,  formerly  of  Manchester, 
is  dignified  by  M.  Qnatremere  d'Isjonvat,  as  le  chevalier  Charle  Tadko%  celehr^ 
manuiaeturier  de  Manchester. 

-t"  If,  instead  of  metal,  the  external  vessel  were  dry  pine,  lined  with  fiumcls 
it  would  be  an  improvement*  Volatile  alkali  (spiritos  sails  ammoniaci)  not  being 
nannfactured  in  this  country  in  a  large  way,  that  I  know  the  muriat  of  Mm^ 
which  is  the  refuse  of  that  process,  and  to  be  hsd  fat  lltde  or  aotfaiiighi  fingUm^ 
ia  scarce  here. 
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Our  late  colleague,  M.  Montgolfier,  had  already  conceived 
the  plan  of  drying  the  juices  of  plants,  particularly  of  grapes, 
by  means  of  the  air  ^ump;  and  he  had  ascertiuned  that  by  agaia 
ttklxing  it  whtn  so  dried,  with  water,  he  could  bring  it  to  a  state 
of  fermentation  and  obtain  good  wine.  But  the  labour  was  too 
great:  whtte  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Leslie's  experio^ent,  the 
pretence  of  an  absorbent  was  equivalent  to  the  continual  aciioo 
of  the  pump. 

To  prevent  the  congelation  of  the  juices  thus  submitted  to 
the  Jlrocess,  M.  M.  Clements  and  Desormes,  in  the  Annals  of 
Chymistry  for  October,  1810,  have  given  a  description  6f  a  ven- 
tilator  previously  to  be  applied.  The  air  pump  is  brought  into 
play,  when  the  ventilator  can  produce  no  more  effect. 

Every  body  will  comprehend  the  great  utility  of  this  new 
method  of  preserving  alimentary  substances,  diminishing  their 
weight  and  bulk,  enabling  us  to  convey  even  fermentable  bodies 
in  full  perfection  to  distant  places,  for  domestic  uses,  for  the 
army,  and  for  the  navy. 

The  same  chymisu  propose  the  application  of  this  method 
to  the  drying  of  gunpowder,  which  may  thus  be  effected  without 
the  aid  of  fire,  and  without  danger.^ 

They  have  also  been  occupied  by  experiments  on  evapora- 
tion on  the  common  principles;  and  have  found  out  a  method 
of  doubling  the  effect  of  a  given  quantity  of  fuel,  on  a  solution. 
All  that  is  necessary  is,  to  make  the  vapour  expelled  from  the 
first  portion  of  the  liquor  pass  into  and  through  the  second,  to 
which  it  gives  out  its  acquired  caloric,  and  thus  half  performs 
the  subsequent  process.  But  the  distillation  of  brandy  has  been 
the  most  improved  by  the  modern  discoveries  on  heat  and  eva« 
poradon;  which  have  extended  their  beneficial  consequences 
throughout  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  late  Edward  Adam,t  distiller  at  Mont- 

*  Professor  LetB«  hearing  of  theae  suggestions  of  Messrs.  Clement  and  Desor* 
misy  has  thought  fit  to  vindieate  his  prior  claim  to  the  nses  to  which  his  discovery 
can  be  applied,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Caledonian  Mereury,  and  the  editor 
of  the  PbiL  Mag.  (March,  1813).  declares  that  he  heard  Mr.  Lestie  sute  the 
ikna  important  uses  to  which  thi^rocess  might  svbserve,  while  in  London,  in  t  Sll. 

f  This  diseoTcry  Is  neither  nuyre  nor  less  thaa  what  has  been  in  use  in  almost 
«vtry  dbtiUcry  In  PeiuisylTaBia  &r  scTeral  jaarsy  and  is  dasoiUied  by  aad 
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pellier.  His  process  consists  in  heating  a  great  part  of  tBte 
wine  intended  to  be  subsequently  distilled,  by  means  of  the 
brandy  which  arises  in  a  state  of  distillation  from  the  still  which 
b  at  work.  The  brandy  thus  distilled  over,  is  made  to  give  out 
part  of  its  caloric  to  the  wine  next  in  order  to  be  distilled,*  and 
then  being  conducted  through  various  tubes  cooled  with  cold 
Wateri  it  condenses  in  the  last  refrigerator  in  the  state  of  8{Mrit 
of  wine«  Hence,  instead  of  procuring  a  liquor  of  19^,t  fram 
which,  by  successive  distillation,  spirit  of  ¥rine  of  vMious 
strength  is  procuted,  aj^pirit  of  any  given  strength  may  be>  pro- 
cured at  once.!  Moreover  the  old  still  was  run  but  twice  a  day» 
while  Adams  ran  his  eight  Umes,  and  procured  one  sixteenth 
more  of  spirit  from  the  same  quantity  of  wine.  He  also  saved 
two  fifths  of  the  fuel  employed,  three  fourths  of  the  labour,  and 
his  liquor  was  free  from  empyreuma.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a 
process  holding  out  such  manifest  advantages,  should  be  spee- 
dily adopted;  for  those  who  rejected  it  must  in  time  have  been 
ruined  by  their  ignorance  and  obstinacy.  M.  Isaac  Berard  has 
improved  this  process,  and  M.  Duportal,  chjrmist  at  Montpel- 
lier,  has  presented  to  the  class  an  exact  description  of  this  new 
method,  which  has  since  appeared  in  print. 

It  is  essential  to  remark  here,  that  the  first  idea  of  heating 
Auids  by  steam  belongs  to  count  Rumford,$  a  foreign  associate 

ioitms,  1  belteve,  bot  upoo  what  pretentions  I  know  not,  a  part  of  his  patent  appt" 
Xfttiifl  for  diatilling.  The  tube  through  which  the  spirit  passes  when  distilled  oflT 
in  the  singling  still,  is  carried  through  the  wash  intended  for  the  next  distfflatiMy 
and  contained  in  a  vessel  placed  over  the  still.  Hence  the  wash  performs  part  of 
the  bnsiness  of  the  flake  stand  or  worm  tub,  and  is  heated  nsuaUj  to  aboot  150*  oC 
Fahrenheit,  which  is  so  much  time  an4  fuel  saved.  There  Is  no  difficulty  iti  ran* 
kung  Kraff  *a  still  a  dozen  times  a  daj;  and  this  is  very  triflbig  compared  to  the 
Scotch  sdll,  which  can  be  rua  four  hundred  times  in  the  twenty-four  hows,  and 
of  which  many  descriptions  have  been  published. 

*  The  French  now  use  Celsius's,  or  the  Centigrade  Thermometer,  1>hei'et»f 
the  paint  of  oongehition  of  water  is  at  zero  or  0,  and  the  boiling  point  at  10^. 
Hence  S6  degrees  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  will  answer  to  about  79  oC 
Fahrenheit,  and  15  degives  of  the  centigrade,  to  59  of  Fahrenheit,  maUng  hot  m 
difference  of  20  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  betweeo  the  freexiog  and  boiling  poinli  oif 
the  ooacentrated  pmssio  aoid* 

t  See  note  p*  276. 

t  This  forms  part  of  the  patent  apparatus  of  Messrs.  l)imond  k  Co.  whleh  « 
few  years  ago  was  at  work  on  the  road  leading  from  PhiUdelphia  to  the  Woodlaadi^ 
Uamilto»4%iage;  but  with  what  success  I  know  not. 

$  Since  the  heating  of  the  dye-vats  at  Leeds  and  Halifax,  in  Torkahfare^  hf 
•ttam,  on  count  Bomford's  priaaiplef  tmral  paleata  have  been  taken  out  In  Bng^ 
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of  the  class;  who  published  it  in  London,  in  1798.  It  isthtA 
that  a  mere  general  principle,  which  appears  at  first  without  use 
or  crnisequence,  as  an  abstract  truth,  is  capable  of  enriching  a 
.province.* 

Count  Rumfbrd,  who  has  made  so  many  useful  discoTeriea 
in  natural  philosophy,  and  who  has  particularly  studied  the  uses 
<^  fire  and  fuel,  has  presented  the  class  this  year  with  sereral 
disquisitions  on  light  After  havbg  described  rarious  new 
fi>nns  of  lamps,  candles,  and  tapers,  free  from  the  common  in- 
OQDveniences,  he  has  attempted  to  solve  the  important  question 
on  which  philosophers  have  differed  for  the  last  century,  namelyt 
whether  light  be  a  substance  emanating  from  the  illumined  bo- 
dy, or  a  motion  impressed  by  such  a  body  on  an  imperceptible 
surrounding  fluid,  expanded  through  space? 

As  a  given  quantity  of  a  given  combustible,  disengages  da« 
ring  its  combustim  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  it  ought,  accordr 
iag  to  count  Rumford,  to  disengage  also  the  same  quantity  of 
light,  if  light  were  contained  in  it,  after  the  same  manner  that 
hfAl  ia.  For  those  philosophers  that  do  not  consider  heat  as^  a 
substance,  agree  that  It  is  a  force,  a  power,  concentrated  in  a  bo- 
dy, and  which  disengages  itself  in  equal  quantity  as  it  was  there* 
m  contained,  like  the  recoil  of  a  spring.  On  the  contrary,  if 
light  be  nothing  but  a  motion  impressed  on  the  ether,  by  means 
of  the  vibrations  of  the  burning  body,  its  quantity  may  be  pro* 
portional  not  to  the  quantity  of  combustible  consumed,  but  to 
the  vivacity  with  which  the  combustion  takes^  place;  and  parti* 

land  for  distilling  by  steam;  none  of  which  have  anj  pretenaioDS  to  be  supported 
at  the  inTention  of  the  patentees.  Tworor  three  years  ago  I  tried  the  experiment 
t>n  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  ascertain  that  the  process  was  effectual  aad  econo- 
mical. All  that  is  necessary  is  a  tight  and  strong  boiler  and  cover,  with  a  safe^ 
▼dwe  that  can  be  loaded  with  about  one  atmosphere.  Lately,  some  Neweag^nd 
itinerant  adrt:nturers  have  been  levying  contributioas  in  the  middle  and  sonthem 
statesy  by  selling  patent  rights  for  distilling  by  steam;  and  by  an  appar^|us  whick 
I  believe  has  in  no  instance  succeeded. 

*  It  is  so  with  many  other  chymical  inventions.  Black's  discovery  of  the  pro- 
digious absorption  of  heat  in  the  formation  of  vapour,  led  to  Boulton  and  Watt*» 
ImprovemenU  on  the  steam-engine,  or  rather  Mr.  Watt's.  The  disco^oepy  of 
<aymnriatic  acid  by  Scheele,  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  enriching  of  Manches- 
ter and  Nottingham:  and  Dr.  Bancrod's  discovery  of  the  dactnral  quahties  of  the 
bark  of  the  North  Amercian  Waek  oak,  has  oootribuled  so  much  to  the  cheapness 
of  ydlowa,  olives,  grays,  Ubcs,  kc.  on  printed  cottons,  that  it  baapradigiMsly  in- 
creased the  espon  froaa  Englcnd. 
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cularly  to  the  length  of  linie  occupied  in  the  heating  of  each 
panicle  to  the  degree  required  to  impreu  the  necessary  Tibn- 
don  on  the  particles  of  surroimdiiig  ether.  Having  experiment- 
ed according  to  these  ideas,  with  lamps  and  with  candloa,  he 
liasifemid  that  the  keat  disengaged  in  a  given  time,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  oil  ih*  of  wax  consumed;  while  the  quan- 
tity of  Hf^Ai  furnished  in  the  same  time,  varies  to  an  astoniridng 
degree;  and  principally  depends  od  the  siie  of  the  flame,  which 
also  reurds  the  cooling  of.  the  combustible  substance.  The 
wick  of  a  small  taper  for  instance,  gives  sixteen  times  more 
light  than  a  confmon  candle  in  burning  the  same  quantity  of 
wax,  and  in  healing  to  the  same  degree  the.  same  quantity  of 
water.  Hence  whatever  augments  the  heat,  increaaes  the  light: 
a  discovery  which  leads  to  results  truly  astonishing. 

Count  Rumford,  who  had  long  known  from  former  experi- 
mentSt  that  every  flame  is  transparent  with  respect  to  anoliier 
flame  immediately  beyond  tt*  has  combined  these  two  discove* 
ries.  Having  constructed  lamps,  wherein  several  flat  wicks 
were  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  thus  mutually  protected 
each  other  from  being  cooled,  succeeded  in  making  tkena  give 
out  light  equal  to  forty  candles;  and  he  thinks  this  effect  liaa  no 
bounds;  which  may  become  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
management  of  public  light-houses:  for  hitherto  it  has  not  been 
found  practicable  to  carry  the  intensity  of  light  beyond  certain 
limits;  since  by  enlarging  too  much  the  wicks  that  admit  a  dou- 
ble current  of  ur,  their  light  becomes  diminished,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances which  the  experiments  we  have  just  related,  suffi- 
ciently explain.* 

What  we  just  now  explained  of  the  cooling  of  bodies  by  eva- 
poration, forms  a  particular  case  of  that  law,  which  indicates  that 
all  expanding  bodies  absorb  heat,  and  all  condensing  bodies' ghre 
out  heat.  This  law  admits  of  some  exceptions  which  have  been 
long  known  and  explained;!  such  as  that  of  nitre,  which  under 
many  situations  preserves  a  large  portion  of  heat,  whose  effects 

*  Count  Ramferd  bM  expliliied  tht  meohtnltin  of  hk  lampt  in  three  papm 
retd  at  the  Institute:  bat  I  h».rt  not  met  wkh  them  jet 

f  1  know  of  no  mek  expltnttioii.  The  Keat  on  the  cxplonoii  of  gim^ovder 
ean  be  tceoonted  Ibr  bj  the  oxygen  oontained  ia  the  nitrie  seidef  the  nttra. 
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become  aenstbla  doriaf^  the  iaflamiaatioii  Of  gunpowder:  but 
tiiere  are  also  evceptione  dependli^  upoA^eettaea  more  ob^re. 
Sucb  is  that  which  M.  TbiUayet  professor  6X  the  Inq^eriai  dy- 
ceuBit  has  made  us  acquainted  with« 

The  mixture  'of  spirit  of  wine  with  water  is  always  accom* 
panied  with  an  increase  of  temperature}  and  a  condensation 
greater  than  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  mean  specific  graylQr 
of  the  two  separate  fluids:  and  this  condensation  expU^ns  the 
phenomenon  of  the  heat  given  out. 

But  M.  Tbiilaye  has  found)  that  when^the  alcohol  is  weak, 
the  mixture  giyes  out  beat  indeed^  but  rarefies  instead  of  con- 
densing* He  has  constructed  tables  founded  upon  these  expe- 
riments, by  which  it  appears  that  alcohol  of  |9544,  begins  to 
exhiUt  rare&ction  on  mixture;  which  is  at  its  maximum  when 
the  alcohol  is  i^t  ,9568,  and  mixed  with  one  part  and  a  half 
weight  of  water,  and  the  increase  of  tempe.rature  is  at  2^. 

The  opposite  case  is,  that  of  condensation  which  gives  out 
tto  heat  but  produces  detonating  substances,  such  as  gunpowder. 
One  of  the  most  terrible  kinds  of  gunpowder  ia  that  wherein 
oxygenated  muriat  of  potash  is  substituted  for  nitre,  or  nitrat  of 
potash*  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  dangerous;  for  simple  per- 
cussion, without  friction,  occasions  it  to  detonate.  Neverthel^ess, 
Use  has  been  made  of  it  for  the  priming  of  guns;  for  as  it  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  any  spark  to  inflame  it,  the  efiect  required 
never  ftils  to  be  produced.  M.  Page  has  invented  pli^a 
touch-holes  for  this  purpose,  but  as  the  slightest  friction  in- 
flames the  powder,  it  is  dangerous  to  employ  it  even  with  this 
precaution. 

Messrs.  Botte  and  Gengembre  have  searched  for  a  powder 
which  should  preserve  the  property  of  inflaming  by  a  blow, 
without  inducing  the  danger  of  spontaneous  explosion;  and  af- 
ter a  number  of  trials  they  have  discovered  a  powder  possessed 
of  these  requisites.  It  is  composed  of  54  parts  in  100  of  super 
oxyginated  muriat,  31  of  common  nitre»  18  of  sulphuE,  and  7  of 
powder  of  lycopodium.  It  requires  a  blow  from  a  very  hard 
body,  and  ^  what  is  singular,  is,  that  the  portion  immediately 
struck  detonatesi  while  the  contiguous  particles  inflame  without 
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d^onation,  or  exj^sibn,  ao  thi^  the  powder  is  free  from4aiger«' 
Hettce  it  is  of  importance,  as  it  iacilftates  the  use  of  a  pnx^ess^ 
Whicli  may  be  safely  employed  opon  itself 

The  researches  of  ch3rmbts  on  the  means  of  supplying  for 
internal  consumption  the  scarcity  of  imported  articles,  coBtuue 
to  be  made  ifith  all  the  zeal  which  the  invitotiop  of  goTermnetit 
is  calculated  to  inspire. 

Our  colleague,  M.  Deyeux,  has  published  instructioiitf  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  beet  root,  to  render  it  more  abundant  ki 
sugar.  M.  Zanetti  has  presented  experiments  on  the  ^ceha- 
rine  quality  of  the  juice  of  maize  (zea  mays:  Indian  com).  M. 
Delongchamps,  physician  at  Paris,  has  made  several  essays  oft 
the  juice  of  the  garden  poppy,  compared  with  Turkey  opium; 
and  has  found  that  the  juice  exuding  through  incisions  made  ki 
the  capsule  possesses,  when  dried,  exactly  the  same  properties; 
that  the  expressed  juice  of  the  capsules  (dried)  is  but  of  half  the 
strength;  and  the  extract  of  the  leaves  and  stalks,  of  but  one 
fourth  of  the  strength.  The  first  alone  exhibits  tliat  InttMcicatin^ 
odour,  on  which  the  baneful  effects  of  opium  are  believed  ta 
depend. 

M.  Chevreul,  assistant  naturalist  at  the  museum  of  natural 
history,  has  been  at  work  upon  pastel,*  to  assiftt  those  who  ai<a 
desirous  of  substitutbg  it  for  indigo,  in  the  blue  vat,  and  of  ma- 
king it  resume  the  place  of  which  the  latter  substance  has  de- 
prived it:  or  rather  he  has  made  this  interesting  (rfant  the  object 
of  researches  still  more  general,  tending  to  bring  to  periection 
the  processes  of  vegetable  analysis.  He  has  shown  that  the 
fecula  of  pastel  contains  a  kind  of  wax  combined  with  a  green 
resin,  or  vegeto-animal  matter,  and  an  indigo  in  a  state  of  dis« 
oxygenation,  but  which  can  easily  be  oxygenated.  The  filtered 
juice  afforded  him  a  surprising  variety  of  substances,  leading  to 
the  conclusion  that  what  have  been  considered  as  the  immediate 

*  PatteL  This  it  Woad.  latifl.  dattam.  Dr.  Thompton  in  Ut  thjtai^t 
T.  5.  p.  376.  $rd  edition,  giyes  the  name  of  Woad  to  the  Reseda  iateota,  or  the  yA* 
low  dye  aged  by  the  calUooe  printers  for  their  finer  yellows,  and  g^wn  in  York- 
shire (why  not  in  Pennsylvaaia?):  BMrthis  iBWAwoad,  hot  wdd^  or  w<qUi  Ia 
CUnde. 
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pri]K:ipies  of  yegetables,  will  admit  of  further  decomposition 
into  siibstances  »ull  more  simple. 

Tbe  same  cbjrmist  has  presented  a  aimijar  investigation  of 
logwood,  wherein  he  finds  fifteen  different  principles9  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  campechium;  and  to  this  is  owing  Its 
tinging  property*  Campechiumi  is  of  reddi^-brown  colour,  with- 
out taste  or  smell;  it  crystallizes^  and  gives  out  on  distillation 
animal  products;  it  combines  with  all  the  acids  and  salifiable 
bases»  and  forms,  with  the  first  of  these,  red  or  yellow  combina* 
tions,  according  to  the  quantity  of  acid  employed;  and  with  the 
last,  combinations  of  a  bluish  violet  colour,  which  may  answer 
still  better  than  syrup  of  violets  as  a  test  of  acids  and  alkalies. 
The  oxide  of  tin,  however,  at  a  maximum  forms  an  exception* 
inasmuch  as  it  acts  upon  campechium  as  an  acid,  and  reddens 
it,,  while  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  in  so  many  cases  acts  as 
an  acid,  discolours  the  campechium. 

Hitherto  the  theory  of  chymical  affinities  has  been  applied 
only  to  the  reciprocal  decomposition  of  soluble  salts.  It  remain- 
ed to  be  ascertained  whether  the  insoluble^^ts  might  not  be 
brought  to  an  exchange  of  principles  wittf  some  of  the  soluble 
salts.  M.  Dulong  has  examined  this  question  in  a  genei^al  way, 
in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  class,  as  the  first  production  of 
this  young  chymist.  He  has  particularly  examined  the  action  of 
carbonats  and  subcarbonats,  of  potass  and  of  soda,  upon  all  the 
insoluble  salts,  and  has  arrived  at  this  remarkable  result:  That 
all  the  insoluble  salts  are  indeed  decomposed  by  the  last  men- 
tioned substances,  but  the  interchange  of  principles  is  never 
complete:  and  reciprocally,  that  all  soluble  s^ts  whose  acid  forms 
an  insoluble  salt  with  the  base  of  insoluble  carbonats,  are  de- 
composed by  the  latter,  until  the  decomposition  has  reached 
certain  limits,  beyond  which,  the  experiment  cannot  be  pushed: 
so  that  combinations  absolutely  opposite,  are  produced  under 
circumstances  identically  the  same.  M.  Dulong  remarks  that  no 
fact  furnishes  a  more  manifest  contradiction  to  the  theory  of 
Bergman  on  Afi&nities.  M.  Dulong's  explanation  of  these 
seeming  contradictions,  is  founded  on  the  degree  of  saturation 
of  the  alkali,  which  is  always  in  excess,  and  on  the  appli- 
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catioD  of  that  principle  s»  well  esubliifthed  by  Berthollet,  that  the ' 
most  or  quamitf  influences  ehymical  affinity.  He  deduces  from 
hit  experhnems,  a  method  of  foretelling  what  soluble  salts  are 
able  to  decoi^pose  a  given  insoluble  salt. 

The  celebrated  Scfaeele^  in  1780,  discovered  that  Prussian 
blue  was  the  comtdnation  of  iron  with  what  is  now  called  th6 
prussic  acid,  which  hitherto  has  only  been  procured  in  a  state 
mixed  with  water.  M.  Guy  Lussac,  decomposed  the  prussiat  of 
mercury,  by  distilling  it  with  muriatic  acid,  and  receiving  the 
product  in  glass  vessels,  surrounded  with  ice,  and  rectifying  it 
over  carbonat  and  muriat  of  lime:  by  these  meaAs  he  obtained 
it  in  a  high  ^degree  of  concentration.  When  it  exhibits  some  re- 
markable properties.  Its  odour  is  almost  insupportable;  it  boils 
at  20*  and  freezes  at  15^:*  an  interval  so  small,  that  when  a  drop 
of  it  is  put  upon  paper,  the  evaporation  of  one  portion  of  it  pro- 
duces cold  sufficient  to  freeze  the  rest. 

M*  Boullay,  apothecary  at  Paris,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for.  phosphoric  ether,  has  also  formed  an  arsenic  eth^ir,  whicii 
requires  considerably  quantities  of  alcohol  and  arsenic  acid  to 
produce  it.  The  properties  of  this  ether,  aAd  the  theory  of  iu 
formation,  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  sulphuric  ether. 

M.  Chretien,  physician  at  MontpelUer,  having  discovered  re* 
markable  properties  in  the  preparations  of  gold,  in  disorders  of 
the  lymphatics  and  siphiUs,  the  attention  of  chymists  has  been 
directed  to  this  metal.  M.  M.  Vauquelin,  Duportal  and  Pelletier, 
have  examined  anew  these  dissolutions,  to  ascertain  more  pre- 
cisely the  state  in  which  they  are  found  in  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations. But  the  properties  of  ch3rmical  preparations  of  gold, 
are  frequently  so  fugitive,  that  much  uncertainty  yet  remains. 
In  his  first  chymical  essay,  M.  Obercampf  the  younger,  has  at- 
tempted to  clear  up  some  of  this  uncertainty.  He  has  obtained 
sulphurets  and  phosphorets  of  gold,  and  has  shown  that  the  as<* 
tonisUn{;Hlifierence  observed  in  the  action  of  alkalies  on  the  so- 
lutions of  gold,  depend  on  the  proportion  of  alkali.  If  in  sufficient 
quantity,  the  precipitate  is  black,  and  is  a  true  oxide  of  gold; 
otherwise  it  is  yellow,  containing  a  muriat  of  that  metal.  The 
difference  in  the  proportions  of  acid,  produces  also  differences 
*  See  note  p.  S74. 
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mot  less  striking  in  tlie  result:  and  in  the  pm^tatioo  by  oxide 
of  tin,  tlie  results  vary  according  to  tbe  proportion  of  the  oxlde^ 
Tkt  oxide  of  gold,  according  to  M.  Oberkanpl^  is  oonpoacd  of 
90,9  gold  and  9,1  oxygen. 

Our  colleagttes,  M.  M.  Thenard  and  Guy  Lussac,  have  piint- 
ed  this  year  their  physico-chymical  researches,  wherein  they 
have  collected  all  the  memoirs  which  they  have  read  to  the  ^asa 
up  to  this  time,  and  a  considerable  number  of  others,  more  or  less 
important  for  the  sciences  which  these  young  chymists  cultivate 
with  so  much  reputation. 

M.  M.  Bouillon*la-Qrange  and  Vogel  have  published  a 
French  translation  of  Klaproth's  dictionary  of  chymistry,  which 
in  a  few  volumes  presents  all  the  essential  principles  of  chymis^ 
try,  founded  on  the  latest  discoveries,  with  equal  precision  and 
truth. 

MBTBOBOMGT. 

Since  the  fell  of  atmospheric  stones  has  been  observed,  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  them.  Gen.  count  Dorsenne  has 
forwarded  to  the  class,  from  Spain,  one  of  these  stones  that  fell 
in  Catalonia.  M.  Pictet,  corresponding  member,  has  presented 
details  concerning  two  others  which  fell  upon  a  vessel  (at  sea): 
a  circumstance  hitherto  unique  in  the  history  of  these  substances. 

M.  Sage  has  drawn  up  an  historical  memoir  on  the  water- 
gusts,  or  water-spouts;  in  consequence  of  one  whose  ravages 
took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont-Medy,  the  33d  of 
April,  and  another  at  Mogaux,  near  Lbieux,  the  2d  of  May. 

BilKEBALOOT  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

The  ku  M.  Abelgaard,  prc^essor  at  Copenhagen,  discovered 
a  few  years  ago,  a  combination  of  alumine  with  the  fluoric  acid, 
before  that  time  unknown  to  mineralogists.  M .  Bruun*Neer- 
gardt  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king  of  Denniark» 
has  presented  an  historical  notice  of  this  substance  origtnall/ 
from  Greenland.   He  describes  the  minerals  that  surround  it. 

M.  Lelievre,  member  of  the  class,  has  found  a  gray  corin- 
don  in  some  pieces  of  granit  rock,  ^ent  to  him  from  Piedmont> 
by  Jii.  Muthuon. 

VOL.  vin.  2  o 
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M.  Brogtiiatt,  corratpoiiduig  member,  has  completed  Ins 
mioerakkg^cal  deaeription  <>f  the  cnyirons  of  Paris,  which  be  un- 
dertook in  conjunction  with  M.  Cuvier,  by  Uking  the  levelting 
of  the  different  heights  in  the  district  described.  The  results 
mil  be  published  in  a  few  inonths  in  the  projected  memoir  of 
M.  Brogniart  and  M.  Curier,  together  with  the  researches  of  tile 
latter  on  fossil  bones. 

M.  I>aaxion  Lmysse,  of  St.  Lucie,  has  presented  a  geelo* 
gic  description  of  Trinidad,  and  the  other  islands  near  the  mooih 
of  the  ri?er  Oronooko.  These  latter  are  low,  and  are  frequent^ 
ly  overflown  by  the  rirer,  of  which  they  appear  to  be  alluvions. 
In  Trinidad  is  a  bituminous  lake;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  the  sea  throws  up  a  considerable  quaatily  of  bilumen. 
Two  hiUs  in  the  neighbourhood  haye  craters,  and  give  out  sid* 
phurous  exhalations.  Sulphur,  allum,  and  crystallised  vitripl 
are  found  there.  In  another  part  of  the  island  black  lead  and 
stone  coal  are  to  be  found.  In  other  respects,  Tiinidad  so  much 
resembles  the  neighbouring  continent  in  the  nature  of  its  rocks, 
that  there  is  room  to  believe  it  was  formerly  joined  to  the  main 
land.  AH  the  strata  are  gray  shist,  or  clay:  calcareous  stone 
and  gypsum,  so  common  in  the  Antilles,  are  hardly  found  in 
Trinidad. 


THE  FINE  ARTS.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

Their  Tarioos  uses  meaner  toils  commendy 
And  Commeree  finds  in  eveiy  vant  a  friend; 
Like  plants  of  bold  and  vigorous  growth,  they  bear 
Spontaneous  fruit,  and  ask  but  room  and  air;  • 
But  Ai^s,  a  tribe  of  sensitiyes,  demand  - 
A  hot-house  eulture,  and  a  kinder  hand; 
A  TASTE  to  eherish  evcfy  opening  charm, 
A  shade  to  shelter,  and  a  sun  to  varm. 

THE  NEAPOLITAir  SCHOOl. 

The  Neapolitan  school  was  peculiarly  distinguished  for 
strange  masses  of  light  and  shade.  This  principle  was  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  mild  persuasive  graces  of  Corregio. 
Strength  and  force  of  chiaroscuro  were  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics.  It  was  sometimes  denominated  the  bravura  of  the 
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peneil.  Amongst  the  most  celebrated  disciples  of  this  school 
the  ftai^e  q{  S^lvator  Rosa  may  be  meDtioned. 

LIFE  OF  SALVATOR  ROSA. 

Salvator  Rosa  was  bom  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1614.  like 
matty  destwed  by  fortune  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  grand 
draiM  of  human  life,  he  was  doomed»in  the  omset,  to  encouatpr 
poverty  and  want.  He  received  his  first  knowledge  of  design 
tola  his  kinsman,  Francesco  Francazano,  an  eminent  artist^  who 
perceived  in  him  the  budding  prognostics  of  future  eminence, 
and  generously  imparted  to  him  the  rudiments  of  design  and  cq- 
leuring.  Still  his  pupil  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  extreme  of 
poverty)  and  was  compelled,  while  prosecuting  his  studies^  to 
a«pport  himself  by  sketching  designs  on  paper,  and  selUiig 
tlieaa  at  very  low  prices.  Nothing  daunted  by  such  obstadea, 
4e  redoubled  his  industry,  and  was  all  along  cheered  by  the  con- 
viction ^bat  futurity  would  more  than  recompense  his  present 
Aufforings  by  honours  and  rewards. 

He  painted  a  scripture-piece,  entitled  Hagar  and  Ishmael, 
4faat  fell  by  accident  into  the  hands  of  Lanfranc.  That  amiable 
and  philanthropic  artist  was  enraptured  with  the  execution  of  the 
woriL,  and  made  immediate  and  anxious  inquiries  for  the  author. 
He  found  him  still  oppressed  with  poverty  and  neglect,  uncon- 
scious of  the  good  fortune  that  awaited  him,  still  sketching  his 
designs  upon  paper,  to  provide  for  his  daily  meal.  ^  Lanfranc 
rejoiced  in  such  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  benevo- 
lence. He  immediately  made  a  suitable  provision  for  the  young 
artist,  and  transferred  him  to  the  school  of  Spagnaletta 

This  artist  adopted  the  style  of  Carravagio,  who,  it  may  be 
remembered,  as  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  united 
the  fiercest  extremes  of  light  and  shade,  without  their  interme- 
diate and  connecting  links.  It  was  distinguished  for  its  outrageous 
strength,  for  an  energy  of  expression  beyond  nature  and  truth. 
This,  Spagnaletto  admired  and  adopted.  Carravagio  was  thus  de- 
livered through  the  faithful  and  reflecting  medium  of  Spagnaletto. 
Salvator,  beholding  the  glare  of  Carravagio,  occasioned  by  his  so 
blending  the  fiercest  extremes  of  light  and  shade,  formed  from 
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hence  hb  design  of  opposing,  not  light  and  shade,  but  shades  of 
different  densities.  This  led  him  to  the  consideration  of  grave, 
awinl,  serious,  and  melancholy  subjects;  nor  could  the  manner 
of  this  artist  be  better  defined  than  by  denominating  it  the  Hyle 
of  Carravagii^  rraersed.  Carravagio  was  all  glare;  Saltator  was 
never  such:  he  chose  a  deeper  and  more  pensire  tone  of  a^our- 
ing,  and  opposed  one  shade  to  another,  instead  of  strong  ligbto 
and  dark  shades,  in  the  manner  of  his  master.  Hence  it  km 
passed  into  a  proverb,  as  showery  ov  the  style      Salvator  Roaa. 

From  SpagnaleUo,  Salvator  passed  to  the  patronage,  of  Eal- 
coni,  an  artist  of  Naples,  justly  distinguished  for  painting  bat- 
tles and  sieges.  From  him  he  acquired  a  freedom  of  hand.  At 
this  time  Salvator's  pencil  was  found  to  vibrate  betifeen  the.di^ 
ferent  styles  of  Falconi  and  Spagnaletto.  It  united  boldness  and 
freedom,  sometimes  inclining  to  the  one,  and  sometimes  to  tite 
other  master,  as  the  style  of  each  happened  to  prevail.  Free- 
dom of  hand  was  not  the  only  thing  obtidned  in  the  sc^>ol  of 
FalconL  Salvator  there  acquired  more  truth  and.  propriety  qf 
colouring. 

Now  to  account  more  accurately  for  the  peculiarity  of  SafaFaa 
tor's  manner,  let  us  bear  in  mind  bis  s^le  thus  adopted,  and 
associated  to  a  fancy  naturally  wild  and  terrific.  Salvator  de* 
lighted  to  contemplate  Nature  in  her  most  awful  forms^^-the 
ocean  buffetted  by  storms,  and  the  dying  mariner— .the  dark  and 
gloomy  recesses  of  a  forest  infested  with  banditti — the  frowning 
precipice^the  landscape  blasted  by  lightning— dens  and  caverns, 
the  residence  of  assassins,  possessed  terrific  and  inspiring 
charms  for  Salvator.  His  early  education  served  rather  to  ia» 
flame  this  propensity  than  to  reduce  it  down  to  the  sobriety  of 
truth.  He  became  thus,  from  causes  partly  naturalj  and  partlf 
adventitious,  mofe  the  fioet  qfthe  fiencil  than  the  painter.  Con- 
versant with  such  tremendous  scenery,  he  imparted  to  his  canvass 
a  character  of  wildness  and  extravagance  in  whatever  he  at- 
tempted. Nature  was  made  merely  ancillary  to  such  impres- 
tions.  Wherever  the  woods  were  infested  by  outlaws  .and  ban- 
ditti, the  surrounding  scenery  was  dark  and  foreboding;  the 
moon  lent  light  enough  to  discover  the  danger,  while  hope 
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seemed  extinguished  in  the  shadows  by  which  the  sufferer  was 
surrounded  The  name  of  Sahrator  thus  became  proverbially 
associated  with  some  horrible  catastrophe. 

The  grand  duke  of  Florence  was  enamoured  with  his  style 
of  paititing,  and  he  was  inrited  by  that  prince  to  make  that  city 
his  residence.  This  invitation  he  cordially  accepted,  and  for  nine 
years  he  was  rewarded  with  the  favour  and  patronage  of  the  duke. 
He  Ifved  in  affluence  and  ease,  and  was  hospitable,  accessible, 
and  humane.  Salvator  displayed  nothing  of  that  gloominess  of 
character  in  his  life  with  which  \iis  paintings  abound;  for  all  his 
horrible  and  alarming  ideas  he  seems  to  have  reserved  for  his 
canvass  alone.  Having  naturally  a  genius  for  poetry,  he  some- 
times indulged  his  muse  in  satires,  which  were  much  esteemed 
by  the  ilihi^itants  of  Italy.  Even  the  elevated  genius  of  Michael 
Angelo  was  jK>t  a  shield  to  afford  him  protection  from  the  shafts 
^  Salvator.  He  satirized  the  nudities  of  the  pencil  of  that 
artist,  for  which  he  in  requital  received  a  severe  chastisement 
from  professor  Fuseli.  We  fear  that  this  elegant  writer,  while 
fighting  for  the  honour  of  his  two  favourites,  Raphael  and  An- 
ffetof  was  more  anxious  <o  be  brilliant  than  just.  The  reader 
may  judge  of  the  justfce  of  this  conclusion  when  we  present 
him  with  two  portraits  of  this  artist,  from  the  pencil  of  Fuseli. 

When  the  professor  undertakes  to  give  a  cool  and  dispas- 
sionate character  of  the  artist,  he  thus  calls  to  notice  his  beau- 
ties and  his  blemishes:  <^  He  delights,"  says  he,  ^  in  ideas  of 
devastation,  solitude,  and  danger — ^impenetrable  forests— -rocky 

storm^lashed  shores— in  lonely  dells,  leading  to  dens  and  ca- 
verns of  banditti — Alpine  ridges— trees  blasted  by  lightning  or 
sapped  by  time,  or  stretching  their  extravagant  arms  athwart 
the  murky  sky — ^lowering  or  thundering  clouds^m^uns  shorn  of. 
their  beams.  His  figures  are  wandering  shepherds — ^forlorn  tra- 
vellers—wrecked mariners— banditti  lurking  for  their  prey,  or 
dividing  their  spoils.  But  this  general  vein  of  terror,  or  of  sui>r 
limity,  forsodc  him  in  the  pursuit  of  witcheries^  apfiaritionsy  and 
9ptctrt9i  here  he  ia  only  grotesque  i>r  cafiricious** 

Bating  the  extravagance  of  the  style,  Fuseli  here  speaks  the. 
language  of  a  sober  and  dispassionate  critic.    Would  any  one 
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believe  that  the  foUowlag  pertrait  was  executed  tbe  same 
.baDd?--><Salvator  was  terrific  and  grand  in  his  coaceptioos  of 
raanimate  nature:  he  was  reduced  to  attempts  of  bidingp  by  bold- 
Bess  of  hand,  his  inabilitj  of  exhibiting  her  impassiooed^  er  in 
the  dignitf  of  character:  hb  line  is  vulgar;  his  magic  visians 
less  feuaded  on  the, principles  of  terror  than  on  mjrthologic 
trash  and  a^rice,  and  are  to  the  probable  combinations  of  nature 
what  tbe  paroxysms  of  a  fever  are  to  the  flights  of  a  vigorous 
fimcy.  Though  so  much  extolled,  and  so  ambitiously  imitated, 
[  his  banditti  are  a  medly,  mtdc^up  of  starveling  models,  shreds 
and  bits  of  armour  from  bis  lumber-room,  brushed  into  nature 
by  a  daring  pencil/* 

It  has  been  before  noUced,  that  the  predominant  character  of 
this  artist  was  an  afifirofiriaU9n  of  hit  scenery  to  (he  incident  he 
UluMtratetL  Thus,  his  robberies  were  committed  Xfj  mocmlight, 
in  the  recesses  of  afforests  because  at  such  a  time  and  place  the 
deed  was  more  terrific  and  hopeless.  This  afieoting  and  almost 
palpable  beauty,  acknowledged  by  Fuseli,  in  his  first  character, 
is  turned  into  a  sarcasm  in  the  second,  and  considered  as  an 
attempt  to  hide,  by  boldness  of  hand,  his  inability  of  exhibit- 
ing impassioned  nature,  or  dignity  of  character."  The  very 
individuality  of  character,  the  want  of  which  the  professor  here 
complains  of,  if  allowed  at  such  a  time  and  at  such  a  place, 
would  be  a  glaring  departure  from  the  rules  of  propriety.  ^ 
what  magic  should  it  happen  that,  in  the  case  we  have  menuoned,  ' 
there  should  be  light  enough  to  distinguish  distinctly  the  fea- 
tures of  the  victim,  when  the  deed  was  done  at  midnight,  aad 
amid  the  gloom  of  a  forest?  The  want  of  such  individuality 
here  constitutes  the  charm  of  the  pencil.  Fuseli  is  unjust  both 
to  Salvator  himself. 

In  the  works  of  Salvator  there  was  a  general  pervading  gran- 
deur, indescHbs^le  by  words;  it  extended  even  to  the  breakings 
of  his  grounds  and  the  leafing  of  his  trees.  His  works  are  now 
extremely  scarce;  some  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
nobility.  He  was  peculiariy  eminent  in  landscape.  His  battles, 
by  sea  or  by  land,  are  touched  with  a  free,  but  natural  pencil,  and 
his  attitudes  are  full  of  dignity. 
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His  moat  admired  piece  is  that  re{ffeseiited  by  the  annexed  ' 
SBfraring,  denominated  Saul  and  tbe  Witcb  of  Endor.  This 
woman,  with  h«r  erect,  and  surrounded  by  owis,  skeletons,  and 
Taiioiis  phantoms,  throws  incense  upon  a  tripod.  Before  her 
stands  the  form  of  Samuel,  enveloped  in  a  white  mantle,  and 
the  king,  on  his  knees,  hears  his  doom  from  the  lips  of  the  pro- 
phet. In  dto  back  ground  are  seen  the  two  warriors  who  ac« 
tfompaftie^^k  monarch  to  the  oave.  The  drawing  is  in  the 
style  of  SaMior,  rude,  dark,  mysterious,  and  bold.  The  coim- 
tenanee  of  Saul  indicates  fear  an4  cariosity  combined,  while  the 
lowering  and  retorted  frown  of  the  horrible  shadow  speidui  the 
displeasure  of  the  Almighty.  There  is  a  kind  of  frenzied  dig* 
tity  in  Uie  witch  that  dpfitributes  much  to  the  terrific  character 
of  the  piece,  not  at  all  enhanced  by  the  owlish  company  she 
keeps. 

A  critic  remarks,  that  the  only  fault  of  the  piece  is  the  mo- 
dem armour  worn  by  Saul  and  the  two  Israelites.  It  would  be 
far  more  correct  to  say,  that  here  is  a  needless  departure  from 
historical  fact,  to  allow  the  monarch  any  armour  whatever.  Saul, 
having  before  commanded  the  destruction  of  the  witches,  was 
compelled,  when  he  sought  one,  to  change,  not  his  aroMir,  but 
his  raiment.  He  disguised  liimself,  lest  the  woman  he  sought» 
from  motives  of  personal  apprehension,  should  refuse  the  exer* 
cisc  of  her  supernatural  agency.  It  was  not  unUI  after  th^  ap- 
pearance of  Samuel  that  the  monarch  was  known  to  the  witch; 
and  she  expresses  more  apprehension  from  his  presence  than 
from  the  spectre's.  This  painting  was  formerly  seen  in  the 
pftlnce  of  Versailles,  and  is  now  probably  added  to  the  spoils  of 
the  Louvre.  Salvator  died  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1673,  in  the 
fiftj-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

LIFE  OF  LUCA  GIORDANO. 

LtrcA  GionnANo,  another  disciple  of  the  Neapolitan  school, 
was  born  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1629.  He  was  sumamed  Fra 
presto,  or  despatch,  according  to  some  authors,  from  tlie  rapi- 
dity of  his  hand.  One  of  his  biographers  denies  this,  and  ac- 
counts for  his  name  by  the  following  whimsical  circumstance'. 
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The  Either  is  represented  to  hare  been  araricious  to  a  proyerb, 
and  to  bare  sold  the  designs  which  his  son  sketched  on  paper» 
wbUe  pursuing  his  studies,  to  young  artists,  at  most  extravi^^t 
prices.  Finding  this  source  of  revenue  so  productive^  he  was 
continually  urgbg  his  son  to  accelerate  his  hand.  Whether 
Luca  was  at  his  work,  or  at  his  meals,  his  parent  was  cmitinu- 
ally  pronouncing,  in  a  stem  and  imperious  tone,  these  words:-— 
Xtica,  Jra  fireato^  or  Lucaj  make  hatte^  whence  M^name  has 
been  derived. 

He  first  became  the  disciple  of  Guiseppe  de  Ribera,  sur- 
named  Spagnaletto,  from  whom  he  caught  the  style  of  Carhiva> 
gio.  Afterwards,  he  studied  under  Pietro  de  Cortona,  whose 
pencil,  to  adopt  the  language  of  an  elegant  writer,  ^  ransacked 
the  rainbow  and  the  seasons  for  their  hues."  Under  his  tutelage 
he  was  taught  to  substitute,  for  empty  glare,  softer  and  more  so- 
ciable tints.  Luca  was  blest  with  a  mind  ardent  for  inquiry  and 
information,  and  was  neither  disposed  to  take  the  fieree  style  of 
Spagnaletto,  nor  the  more  bland  and  assuasive  hues  of  Cortona's 
pencil,  as  his  model,  without  further  research. 

Determined  to  consult  all  the  great  masters,  before  he  adopt- 
ed the  style  of  any,  he  journeyed  to  Ix>mbardy.  Having  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Corregio,  at  this  place,  he  studied  his 
works  with  great  assiduity,  and  became  familiar  with  a  style  that 
united,  the  two  extremes  of  light  and  shade,  by  soft  and  almost 
imperceptible  gradations.  Still  insatiable  in  quest  of  knowledge,/ 
he  left  Corregio,  and  journied  to  Venice.  Becoming  acquainted 
with  Titian,  he  consulted  his  works,  and  adopted  his  chiaroscuro 
from  this  model.  Afterwards  he  resorted  to  the  works  of  Paolo 
Veronese,  and  successfully  imitated  the  dignity  of  this  master. 

After  having  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  so  many  shrines, 
and  offered  his  devotions  to  each,  it  became  now  necessary  ta 
inquire  with  what  success  all  this  labour  and  assiduity  was  at- 
tended. His  fancy  was  vigorous  and  alert,  and  his  i^emory  in- 
credibly retentive.  That  he  acquired  a  freedom  of  hand  by- 
such  labour  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  and  that  he  was  a 
great  master  of  colouring  may  well  be  presumed,  having  beea 
coQTersant  with  aU  the  varieties*  Let  it  further  be  addedf  that 
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the  knowledge  of  this  artist  of  the  works  of  the  great  mastert 
was  not  slight,  summary,  and  superficial;  it  was  deep,  rtteatif^ 
and  embraced  all  the  peculiarities  of  each.  The  following  anec* 
dote,  related  of  this  artist,  would  appear  incredible,  if  it  was  not 
delivered  to  us  from  high  anthority.  So  well  yemd  was  he  in 
all  the  peculiarities  of  each  master,  that,  from  memory  alone,  bo 
would  imitate  them  with  such  exactness  as  to  d«eetve  coatioi»- 
aeurs  thei^^res. 

Unhickiiy,  this  fiuicy  so  alert,  and  this  memory  ao  retemivtf 
do  not  appear  to  hare  been  founded  on  a  judgment  soHd  and  ei|«« 
lightened.  With  astonisliing  promptitude  and  dbspatcbi  he 
could,  when  desired,  employ  his  pencil  in  the  manner  of  any  of 
the  most  celebrated  artists:  tliis  was  mechanical  merely;  but  to 
poise  their  respective  excellencies,  harmoniously  to  combine  and 
adjust  them,  to  fraternize  their  several  styles,  and  from  the  mms 
lo  form  a  model  for  himself,  appears  to  have  been  a  task  beyond 
his  powers.  His  pencil  now  was  touched  with  the  graces  of 
Guido,  now  with  the  harmony  of  Corregio;  with  the  same  eateit 
flaunted  with  the  gorgeousness  of  Cortona,  then  soothed  us  with 
the  more  fascinating  shades  of  Titian — emulated  the  dignity  of 
Veronese,  or  shone  with  the  meteor*like  bravura  of  Carmvagio^ 

It  was  indeed  the  misfortune  of  Luca  that  he  extended  hk 
researches  so  wide.  Whatever  individuality  of  cfaftracter  he  kk* 
herited  from  nature,  was  lost  amid  such  a  mass  of  hostile  beauty 
as  he  had  industriously  hoarded  up. 

His  pencil  illustrated  the  truth  of  what  we  so  often  disoovf  f 
in  ordinary  life,  that  many  men  may  be  found  who  posifsss  trea- 
sures of  knowledge,  useless  to  themselves,  and  valuable  to  every 
body  else.  This  graphic  cameleon  lived  and  died  reieoting  every 
hue,  and  leaving  posterity  to  doubt  at  last  what  legitimately  be* 
longed  to  him. 

The  Spanish  monarch  was  in  possession  of  a  picture  from 
the  hand  of  Giacomo  Bassan.  His  majesty  was  extravagantly 
fond  of  his  acquisition,  and  desired  to  have  another  painted  in 
the  style  of  that  aitist.  Many  painters  of  the  first  eminence  wer« 
applied  to  for  this  purpose,  all  of  whom  declined,  and-  acknow- 
ledged their  incompetence.   Hearing  of  Luca^i  preeminence  in 
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this  pointy  ke  employed  him)  and  he  executed  the  task  so  much  to 
tke  approbation  of  the  monarch,  that  he  was  rewarded  with  tht 
honour  of  knighthood. 

An  author  with  much  gravity  i^marks,  that  it  is  very  suf^ 
prising' that  such  a  master  of  the  pencil  should  so  often  conde- 
scend to  become  the  humble  mimic  of  others.  When  this  author 
is  able  to  produce  evidence  that  the  painter  had  formed  a  decided 
style  for  himself,  it  will  be  then  dme  enough  to  w^ker  that  he 
should  adopt  foreign  manners,  and  imitate  other  fKiters;  but, 
until  that  time,  all  astonishment  is  premature. 

A  traveller  reports  that  Luca  painted  so  well  in  the  style  of 
others,  that  he  could  point  out  several  pieces,  now  in  England, 
and  held  in  high  estimation  as  the  legitimate  works  of  Titian, 
which  were  undoubtedly  only  evidence  of  the  successful  imita- 
tion of  this  artist. 

One  of  the  galleries  of  the  marquis  Peralto,  at  Milan,  is  or- 
namented with  several  heads  by  this  painter,  and  executed  in  the 
style  of  the  most  celebrated  Italian  masters.  Amongst  these 
the  head  of  St.  Gregorie,  in  Guido's  .best  manner,  is  peculiarly 
distinguishable. 

The  grand  altar-piece,  in  the  church  of  the  Ascension,  at 
Naples,  is  regarded  as  the  most  favourable  monument  of  this 
artist's  genius.  The  subject  represents  the  battle  of  the  angels 
and  the  fall  of  Lucifer.  The  archangel  Michael  stands  in  a 
noble  attitude,  with  his  feet  planted  upon  Lucifer,  and  both 
figuret  are  •upfiorted  by  the  air.  The  countenance  of  the  con- 
queror does  not  seem  to  indicate  the  joy  of  a  human  victor;  but 
a  ceptain  lofty  serenity,  and  confidence  of  triumph — such  as  we 
may  presume,  without  violence,  a  glorious  spirit  would  feel  in 
contending  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  It  is  finely  contrasted 
with  the  countenance  of  Lucifer,  that  expresses  no  dejection, 
but  rage  and  unconquerable  hate.  Two  of  the  evil  spirits,  loaded 
with  the  throne  of  their  prince,  are  failing  into  the  abyss,  and  a 
multilude  of  figufes  beneath  are  writhing  in  pufiishmcnt.  The 
composition  is  represented  to  be  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  to 
have  a  most  surprising  effect  by  the  means  of  local  colours.  In 
such  flights  of  the  pencil  something  most  always  be  surren- 
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dered  to  the  imagination,  we  confess;  still  the  punter  should  be 
careful  not  to  trespass  on  credulity.  Lucifer  is  hjre  seen  swp-^ 
ported  by  the  air,  and  bears  the  weight  of  his  conqueror  also, 
the  very  medium  through « which  his  routed  legions  are  falling 
into  the  infernal  abyss.  The  first  impression  excited  by  such  a 
spectacle  is  not  only  that  the  grand  enemy  of  mankind  Is  sink* 
ing,  but  that  he  is  carrying  his  victor  along  with  him,  for  whom 
he  forms  a^rt  of  pedestal.  We  cannot  admit,  without  rehic* 
tance,  that  the  same  medium  should  prove  so  stable  to  Lucifer^ 
and  so  treacherous  to  the  feet  of  his  angels.  This  incongruiqr 
might  be  saved  by  the  interposition  of  a  cloud. 

The  palazzo  Durazzo  is  decorated  with  several  pieces  of 
this  artist  One  represents  a  dying  Seneca  in  the  bath;  ano^ 
ther  a  dying  saint  Amidst  the  decays  of  nature,  the  eyes  ap* 
pear  to  be  enlivened  with  confidence,  and  a  smile  brightens  on 
the  faded  remains  of  a  countenance  where  we  can  still  discover 
vestiges  of  former  beauty.  The  contest  between  Demetrius 
and  Perseus,  before  their  father  Philip,  ornaments  another  apart- 
ment of  the  palace.  These  are  some  of  the  paintings  of  this 
artist*  He  was  respected  and  patronised  by  monarchs  and 
princes,  and  his  industry  was  liberally  rewarded.  He  died  in  the 
year  1705,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

LIVE  OOF  BARTOLOMEO  MANFRBDI. 

Bartolomeo  Manfredi,  although  not  strictly  a  disciple  of 
the  Neapolitan  scbool,  demands  some  notice,  because  he  flou- 
rished under  the  same  auspices  with  those  who  belonged  to  tUs 
class  of  painters.  He  was  born  at  Mantua,  in  the  year  lsr4. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and,  from  the  wild  and  irregular  sallies 
of  his  youth,  were  led  to  form  melancholy  anticipations.  Capri- 
cious and  versatile  in  his  character,  whatever  business  or  occu- 
pation he  pursued  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  its  novelty  was  ex- 
hausted. While  any  thing  was  found  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and 
excite  inquiry,  he  displayed  a  disposition,  shrewd,  alert,  and  in- 
telligent, that  vanished  when  such  novelty  ceased  to  attract.  His 
genius  then  seemed  to  forsake  him;  he  became  heavy  and  dull>. 
and  all  his  ardour  was  extinct 
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Pioiflerancio,  a  celebrated  painter  of  that  day^  became  by  ac- 
cident knoirn^  the  boy,  and  apprehended  that  he  fonnd  in  him 
qnalities  whidh,  under  proper  guidance  apd  dfccipline,  were  ca- 
pable of  being  trnned  to  future  emioecioe  and  use.  With  a 
laudable  ambition  he  assumed  upon  himself  the  task  of  hit  in- 
struction, and  his  rapid  advances  seemed  to  jusUfy  hit  hopes. 

Paindng  is  an  art  in  its  nature  pn^gressive,  and  is,  not  like 
the  severe  sciences,  capable  of  ad(|)inii^tering  satis^^j^on  to  the 
student.  Every  acquisition  opens  some  new  and  undiscovetcd 
beauty. 

The  young  Bartolomeo  was  thus  enraptured,  and,  forsaking 
his  old  habits,  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  pencil.  Hia 
advances  were  rapid,  and  outstripped  the  warmest  anticipations 
of  his  master.  While  Pomerancio  was  indulging  himself  in 
tlkose  agreeable  reflections  that  such  benevolence  naturally  in- 
spires, accident  threw  one  of  Carravagio's  pieces  in  the  way  of 
his  pupil.  From  that  moment  the  precepts  of  Pomerancio  lost 
aH  their  attractions.  Carravagio*s  manner  was  so  bold,  exhibit- 
ing such  strong  masses  of  lights  and  shades,  Manfredi  was 
caught  and  charmed  with  their  splendour.  The  style  of  Pome- 
rancio, which  was  totally  destitute  of  th'is  glare,  appeared  to  his 
pupil  cold,  insipid,  and  uninteresting.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
his  master  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  more  unobtrusive  beau- 
ties of  his  own  style,  and  to  incite  to  perseverance;  Carravagio's 
mode  was  more  dazzling,  and  that  alone  was  sufficient  to  excite 
the  emulous  admiration  of  Manfredii 

As  his  master  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  welfare  of 
the  boy,  when  he  found  him  no  longer  inclined  to  receive  in- 
struction from  his  hands,  he  cheerfully  surrendered  him  to  the 
patronage  of  Carravagio. 

The  artist  now  found  a  character  in  all  points  congenial  to 
his  own;  for  his  new  master  was  fond  of  indulging  in  every 
$pecies  of  excess,  and  devoted  his  days  to  the  pencil,  and  hie 
nights  to  dissipation  and  riot.  Under  such  auspices  Manfi^di 
improved  in  his  art,  while  his  moral  character  was  growing 
worse.  He  studied  Carravagio  in  all  points,  and  made  him  hb 
model  both  in  painting  and  depravity.  He  becamoi  hy  diat  of 
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application,  so  expert  in  the  management  of  his  pencil  that,  in  a 
short  time,  his  pieces  werd  confounded  with  his  master's.  His 
genius  seldopti  soared  to  the  higher  departments  of  the  pencil: 
he  rarely  attempted  historic  pieces,  contenting  himself  with  sub- 
jects derived  from  ordinary  life.  ' 

He  described  soldiers  and  peasants  with  great  spirit.  But  lie 
pecuHariy  excelled  in  delineating  parties  amusing  themselves 
with  cards,  4|ce,  or  the  bottle.  His  mind  was  here  perfeellf  «e 
home;  he  knew  the  various  attitudes  and  gestures  that  ga\  c  a 
natural  character  to  the  piece,  and  he  displayed,  in  such  cases, 
what  may  with  propriety  be  denominated  the  racvne%€  of  the  flifn* 
ciL  Not  being  obliged,  like  some  of  his  brother  painters,  t# 
resort  to  fancy,  his  pictures  were  taken,  warm  and  glowing,  from 
real  life,  and  his  heart  accompanied  his  efforts.  '  * 

Carravagio  thus  acted  in  a  double  capacity;  he  became  tie 
master  4)f  his  pupil,  and  the  tutor  of  his  riots.  Manfredi  witif 
delighted  to  find  that  the  precepts  of  Pomerancio,  that  checkeiS 
his  licentious  courses,  and  represented  them  as  insuperable 
obstacles  to  success  in  the  graphic  art,  formed,  in  resllity,  no  im- 
pediment to  a  mind  constituted  like  his  own.  Taught  to  believe 
that  genius,  properly  disciplined,  could,  in  ail  seasons,  command 
both  fame  and  fortune,  he  conceived  a  moral  character  merely  a 
secondary  consideration,  and  only  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
to  whom  Nature  had  denied  her  more  rare  and  valuable  gifls; 

Sanguine  hopes  were  entertained,  by  those  who  knew  the 
artist  only  through  the  medium  of  his  .works,  that  fortune  would 
amply  remunerate  so  promising  a  genius.  His  reputation 
rising  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  compcienit  jiuh^cs, 
who  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the  period  when  he  was  t 
become  one  of  the  most  promising  artists  of  his  age.  With^ 
view  they  encouraged  him,  turned  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
his  labours,  and  whatever  patronag;e  could  do  to  stimulate  a  gene* 
rous  ambition  to  rouse  and  to  exert  itself,  was  done  to  Manfredi^ 

Unfortunately  there  was  within  that  defect  which  neither  pa- 
tronage,  nor  genius,  nor  fortune,  nor  fame,  nor  the  favourable 
reg^ards  of  mioikind,  nor  the  hopes  of  happiness,  nor  feat^  ttf 
punishment  hereafter,  are  capable  of  subduing,  Manfredti'trlfiii 
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surrounded  by  all  these,  was  unable  to  resist  the  enticements  of 
the  bottle.  Deaf  to  remonstrances,  he  .surrendered  himself  a 
yoluntaoy  victim  to  such  temptations,  and  fell  a  m^t3rr  to  them 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  The  ^ay  and  year  of  his  death  re- 
main unknown. 

To  such  characters  success  and  celebrity  is  as  &tal  as  mis- 
fortune and  neglect*  Whatever  depresses  their  spirits  below, 
or  raises  them  above  their  natural  tone,  drive  theiy  with  infalli- 
ble certainty  to  the  bottle.  In  joy,  they  fly  to  that  succedaneum 
to  enliven  their  felicity;  and  in  sorrow,  to  drowntheir  cares  in 
oblivion.  ' 

The  style  of  this  artist  has  already  been  described;  it  was  en- 
livened by  all  the  beauties,  and  marred  by  all  the  defects  of  Car- 
ravagio.  He  painted  large  as  life,  and  no  lower  than  the  middle, 
in  imitation  of  his  master.  His  pencil  was  firm  and  free,  and  his 
colouring  was  allowed  to  have  much  force.  Hb  lights  ^ere  too 
strong,^d  his  shades  too  deep,  and  of  course  his  chiaroscuro 
was  censured  for  its  outrageous  strength. 

The  pictures  of  this  artbt  are  now  extremely  scarce;  nor  is 
it  always  easy  to  designate  them  from  the  pdntings  of  Carrava- 
gio,  since  he  imitated  his  master  so  exactly.  Hb  most  capital 
work  is  supposed  to  be  Hercules  delivering  Titxus  from  a  vul- 
ture. 

One  of  Manfredi's  works,  represented  by  the  annexed  engra- 
ving, is  denominated  A  Drinking  Party.  The  picture  dbplays 
all  the  beauties  and  defects  of  Carravagio:  it  is  a  familiar  com- 
position, and  therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to  embrace  the  qua- 
lities requisite  for  tfie  higher  departments  of  the  graphic  art; 
such  as  invention,  grandeur  of  design,  and  sublimity  of  expres- 
sion. It  possesses,  nevertheless,  much  strength  of  colouring  and 
truth  of  expression.  The  arti^  has  here  followed  the  example 
of  his  master,  and  has  drawn -^s  figures  half  length  and  of  the 
natural  size.  The  piece  laboqis.  under  the  radical  defect  which 
the  painter  inherited  from  Carravagio.  The  chiaroscuro  con- 
fers on  it  a  force  of  expression  beyond  truth  and  nature;  both, 
of  which  Carravagio  sacrificed  to  a  boldness  and  intrepidity  of 
pencil. 
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EPISTOLABY.— -FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Since  our  last  nu^>er9  in  which  we  expressed  a  desire  to  oibtaio  bformatioci 
OQ  the  subject  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  we  have  reo^ved  from  a  valuable  correspondent^ 
the  following  letters  which  very  well  iUnstrate  some  part0  of  the  character  «C 
that  extraoidioary  man. 

CoUpetie^  July  12/A,  1741. 

Dear  Mr.  R. 

I  am  fully  content  with  the  note  you  have  given.  I  pray  God 
send  you  a  good  vo3rage9  and  keep  you  from  the  hand  of  the 
enemy.  Take  heed  to  your  heart.  If  that  be  upright  towards 
God>  nothing  can  hurt  you.  Be  pleased  to  desire  Mr.  F^ranklin,  if 
imy  money  be  due  upon  my  account)  to  pay  it  to  Mr.  Noble.  My 
hearty  lore  to  your  dear  mother,  and  all  friends.  Their  letters, 
when  come  to  hand,  shall  be  answered  as  soon  as  possible  by^ 
dear  friendi 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

G.  W. 

Dear  brother  John  joins  in  praying  for  your  safe  passage. 

^      Bohemia^  October  Sthj  1746. 

Dear  Jemmt, 

Proiridence  detains  m.e  here  longe^  than  expectation.  I  am 
determined,  God  willing,  to  go  round  Maryland,  and  to  employ 
9wo  days  in  writing  letters.  I  am  to  preach,  at  Newtown,. 
Sunday.  We  have  good  times.  You  will  take  care  of  the  letters. 
That  for  Mr.  Zigenhagen,  Mr.  Brunholt  is  to  have;  those  for  lord 
Leven,  marquis  of  Lothian,  will  go  free  from  London.  Send 
all  the  parts  of  the  late  newspapers  concerning  me  with  my 
thanksgiving  sermon,  if  you  can  have  a  private  hand,  to  Lewis 
in  Bartholomew  Close.  Write  to  Syms— Hsee  your  mother's  let* 
ter,  and  believe  mi^to  be  yours.  G.  W. 

Repeat  my  love  to  your  wife,  and  all.   You  may  tell  cap-. 
tain  Grant  that  I  don't  know  but  my  dear  wife  may  winter  i|p^" 
Philadelphia. 

Londofiy  Afiril  1749. 

Dear  Sir, 

With  this  comes  a  pamphlet,  in  answer  to  one  lately  come 
o\it  ag^inst  the  methodists,  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  bishop  of  ^ 
Exeter.  You  may  haye  it  reprinted  if  you  think  proper.  My 
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honoured  m— d  would  have  wrote  to  you  and  others,  himself} 
had  he.  not  been  so  much  engaged  m  a  multip^city  of  business. 
He  8endsVou;^^ours,  andt  all  inquiring  friends,  afTectioDifcte  salu- 
tation. He  is  m$ich  better  in  health  than  he  used  to  be  when  lii 
America.  The  Xord  blesses  him  daily,  and  causes  bis  vbd 
bud  ^md  ^blossom.  He  has  had  great  access  lately  to  many  of 
the  great  and  noble,  and  has  not  failed  to  declare  td  them  lh# 
whole  counscfl  of  Cod;  abd  laid*  before  them  the  itches  of  re<* 
deen^Ing  lo?e;  and  some  of  which,  w«  may  cbmfertaUy  faope^ 
begin  to  experience  the  same.  There  ik  k  cdnffortsMe  p>c»pbe| 
lies  before  us,  and  the  fields  are  white,  rtady  unto  hanrest,  only 
,  labourers  are  wanting.  Oh,  may  the  Lord  thrust  out  more, 
which  arc  of  ^  laborious  spirit,  and  lift  up  theif^vcHees  like  trum* 
ptUy  and  shew  the  house  of  Israel  their  sins,  and  the  Inhabitants^ 
ot  Jerusalem  their  transgressions.  We  have  yery  sw^et  season^ 
at  the  tabernacle,  and  many  other  places.  There  is  a  loud  call 
for  my  honoured  M— r,  from  all  parts,  both  of  £ngland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  says  nothing  can 
wean  htm  from  America,  and  h{|^tends,  God  willing,  to  pay  it 
another  visit  the  latter  end  of  this  year.  I  can^now  add  no  more, 
but  beg  my  dutiful  respects  may  find  acceptance  with*  yourself 
and  dear  spouse,  as  being,  dear  sir, 

Your  most  affectionate,  > 

Obliged,  humble  servant,  • 

ANDREW  «IBBEY. 

London^  February  24/A,  1756. 

My  Okar  Mr.  R. 

I  have  been  solicitous  about  you.  Who  would  have  thought 
of  the  enemy's  coming  so  near  your  habitation?  Surely  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,.  I  hope  youAte  enabled  to  flee 
^  -'to  Christ  for  succour.'  He  is  indeed  a  strong  and  sure  refuge. 
God  knows  what  events  await  us  here.  Let  us  pray  for  one  ano- 
ther.' Our  Lord's  cause  prospers.  I  must  away.  I  commend 
yott.  and  yours  to  the  Redeemer's  never  failing  mercy,  and  api^ 
ray  dear  friend, 

Yours,  most  aifectiociately, 
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LondoHy  February  19rAf  1757; 

Mt  Dxaa  Mr.  R. 

I  have  long  waited  for  your  particular  account  of  tlie  hoe  ca» 
lamitles  in  America.  God  grant  they  ntiqr*  not  be  renewed 
tliis  spring.  He  knows  what  is  best.  If  we  condeain  and  hang 
our  sins  upon  Christ's  crossy  as  well  as  shoot  w  tardy  adini* 
ralS)*  we  need  not  fear.  May  the  Lord  Jeans  be  With  your  spirit. 
Dear  America  lies  upon  my  poor  heart  night  and  day.  Pray  re- 
member me  in  the  kindest  manner  to  aU,  and  accept  of  hearty 
tove  fipomy  my  dear  Mr.  R^ 

Your  affectionate  friend^  8cc. 

G.  W. 

P.  S.  We  hare  a  new  chapcj  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
wfiich  is  made  aHethel  to  many.  Dear  captain  Grant  hath  got 
a  Bethel  indeed.  Lord  prepare  us  to  follQw  after!  Amen,  an4 
Amen!   I  hear  Mr.  Franklin  is  coming  over. 


TOKEI6N  UTEEA^TUBEl^OR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

Qermany, 

Messrs.  Metbr  and  Wolf,  have  published  at  Frankfort,  in 
two  large  octavo  volumes  with  coloured  plates,  a  onnplete  de-> 
scription  of  all  the  birds  of  Germany,  entitled  Manual  of  German 
Ornithology. 

For  a  year  past  there  has  been  published  at  Leipa^k,  a  jour- 
nal called  Sulamith',*  dedicaM  to,  and  destined  for  the  Jqgn  of 
Germany.  Among  the  principal  articles  contained  in  tbe  five 
nombers  which  have  yet  appeared,  are  Sketches  of  the  progress 
of  civilisation  among  the  German  Jews — ^The  Price  of  Virtue, 
translated  from  tbe  Tabnud— -the  Vision  of  Bileam,  a  translation^ 
x>f  confirmation  among  the  Jews— an  esttract  from  two  Hebrew 
works  on  the  Jewish  eastep-.on  Personification  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

The  Austrian  journals  speak  highly  of  ji  journey  to  Con- 
stantinople, published  in  German,  at  Pest  in  Hungary,  by  count 

^TfaiB  attodesy  ve  preaome  to  admix«l  Byiis»  and  the  xvtmnd  adniiter  hsl 
i  sriaiiily  potiato  a  usf^  aentSBoe,  two  meiaa^  Dttiosal  mkstf  not  oftea  aaited. 

▼OL.  VIU.  2  q 
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ViaccQt  Qdtri^ny,  1  voL  8vo.  p.  372.  This  voyage  appeared  in 
succesaivc  communications  to  an  Hungarian  journal  in  the  yf  ai^ 
1803  and  3,  and  being  well  received  is  now  published  sepaiAtely 
with  additions^  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  twenty*six  letters. 

At  Gotlingenthe  first  volume  of  a  voyage  through  Scandina- 
vifb  in  1«06  and  1807>  by  M.  1.  F.  Hausmi^nt  which  is  said  to 
be  an  interesting  account  of  those  countries}  in  relation  to  phyp 
dicol  science. 

At  Berlin^  the  first  volume  of  travels  through  the  awtherm 
part  of  Africa^  in  1803,  4,  5>  and  6,  by  Henry  lichensteiO)  with 
maps  and  plates. 

At  Leipsick,  a  new  edition  in  sixteen  volumes  duodecimo  of 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  with  a  commentary. 

The  indefetigable  Kouebue,  has  lately,  undertaken  two  new 
joomals,  one  at  Darmstadt,  entitled  the  Basket  of  Flowers  of 
Clio;  the  other  at  Koningsberg,  under  the  name  of  the  Grfllcft. 
This  last  is  a  kind  of  Macedoine  literary,  composed  of  all  the 
parings  of  his  port  folio,  and  the  news  of  the  Almanack. 

Tub-  imperial  censure  at  Vienna,,  has  published  a  list  of 
works  which  may  be  circulated,  and  such  as  are  prohibited. 
Among  others,  the  collection  of  the  works  of  Wieland,  and  of 
Goethe,  are  no  longer  forbidden.  The  separate  works  of  eack 
of  these  authors,,  for  which  a  special  permission  was  formerly- 
necessary,  feay  be  freely  sold,  but  y|]^out  being  advertised  pub- 
liclyf 

The  collection  of  Schiller's  works,  printed  by  Doll,  at  Vi- 
enna, are  also  permitted.  His  dramatic  works  may  also  be  sold 
separately,  ^d  his  other  works,  which  were  hitherto  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  permission,  may  henceforth,  be  finely  sold,  bixt 
not  advertised.  Among  the  books  which  can  be.  procured,  only 
after  a  declaration  of  the  purchaser's  name,  are  the  New  Eloisa 
of  Rousseau,  and  the  miscellaneous  works  of  Kotsebue.  Amon^ 
the  works  absolutely  prohibited  are  the  sdected  works  of  Vol- 
taire, from  the  first  to  the  ninth  volume,  which  contain  his 
mancM  iuid  tafar 
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The  fcillowihg  statement  of  the  number  of  works  prihtcd  in 
Austria,  or  imported  into  that  country,  tfith  the  decislbns  of  the 
knpeHal  ceiisurfe  6n  them,  is  taken  fi*om  a  Vienna  Journal. 

In  1806,  1^9  works  of  which.  1430  were  pecnntted,  and  179 
prohibited* 

In  1807,  U07  works,  of  which  1238  were  permitted,  and- 166 
prohibited. 

In  1806,  135  Journals  jof  . which  8  require  a  special  permisr, 
sioo  of  the  censure. 

In  1807i  96  Journals,  5  of  which  require  a  similar  permis- 
sion. 

Manuscripts,  presented  to  the  censure  of  Vienna. 

1806,  576  manu&cripts,  of  which  73rwere  not  admitted  to 
pid>licatioii. 

In  1807,  606  manuscripts,  and  81  of  them  not  admitted. 

1811. 

Mr.  HoHENWART,  bishop  of  Lintz,  is  about  publishing  the 
second  volume  of  his  Botuidcal  travcU  through  Carinthkii  Mr. 
de  Vert,  at  Clagenfurt,  is  employed  on  a/aw«  of  Carinthia,  and 
Mnde  End,  announces  a  series  of  the  finest  situations  in  that 
•ounUy,  with  observations  on  the  character  of  the  inhabitants. . 

The  fourth  and  last  volume  of  Mr.  Milling  travels  in  the 
soHth  of  France,  has  just  appeared. 

The  German  Journals  speak  favourably  of  a  life  of  Charle- 
magne, just  published  at  Tubingen,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Dippold. 

They  also  announce  that  bishop, Nordin,  has  recently  printed 
in  Sweden,  a  Journal  of  King  Charles  XJI,  in  one  vol.  Svo. 
This  monarch  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  an  exact  diary  of  bis 
least  actions,  and  noting  them  in  his  calendar.  This  volume  is. 
extracted  from  these  calendars,  from  the  year  1676*  to  1697.  But 
the^  contain  nothing  interestingt  being  confined  chiefly  to  events 
perfectly  insignificant,  as  his  being  in  such  or  suoh  a  placej 
where  he  stopped  to  dine  in  travelUngy  his  hunting  parties,  the 
number  of  game  killed,  and  the  reviews  at  which  he  was  pre- 
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s6nt.  In  short,  thia  puUication  throws  no  Hght  on  his  rdcgiv 
tBoA  Is  of  ho  service  in  lan  historical  point  of  view/ 

The  cotrrespondence  of  Bonnet,  with  the  great  Haller,  Is 
tlKnit  to  be  published  at  Geneva,  in  three  large  volumes,  fhe 
manuscripts  had  been  deposited  by  the  first  of  these  distingsish* 
cd  ine6,  hi  Ae  public  libraiT  of  Gemcva,  with  Erections  to 
publish  diem  a  certain  number  of  fears  after  his  death.  - 

A  Prusskn  captun  named  de  Plotho,  has  pubfished  at  Ber- 
lin, a  JfSieory  of  the  Co99ac9^Jrom  their  origin  ta  tmr  titntBr 
^•ith  a  detcT^tion  qf  their  country j  1  vol.  8vo.  Another  wwrk 
published  in  the  same  city,  and  said  to  be  very  entertaining  "is 
called  Letters  on  Ruaaia^  and  the  character  of  the  inhabttmntSj 
by  W.  9oltau,  I  vol.  8vo.  with  plates. 

iThe  brothers  Riepenhausen,  engravers,  at  Tubingen,  have 
published  two  numbers  of  a  work,  under  the  title  of  ^Hxetory  of 
Painting  in  Italy f  from  ita  commencement  to  the  present  timtf 
with  engravings  from  the  best  Italian  masters,  accompanied  liy 
explanations  on  the  progress  and  successive  development  of  the 
art  of  painting.   The  whole  will  consist  of  fifteen  numbers. 

At  Halle,  a  journey  to  mount  Caucasus  and  through  Oebr- 
gia,  undertaken  by  otder  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Peters- 
'burg,  in  I  SOT  and  8,  by  Mr.  de  Klaprdth,  9  Vols.  8vo.    '  ■ 

A  German  poet  has  published  a  pdem  in  five  casitos,  entitled 
the  IHvera  of  'Germanyy  an  inexhaustible  subject. 

Italy. 

The  chavalier  Gherardo,  has  published  at  Florence,  a  life  Of 
Angelica  Kauffman,  with  the  portrait  of  that  celebrated  artisti 
Who  died,  as  is  known,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1807. 

The  abbe  Antonio  Dragoni,  of  Cremona,  has  published  under  ! 
the  name  of  Filofilo  Sophista,  a  poem  called  Conjugal  Love,  in 
one  volume  quarto,  magnificently  printed,  by  Bodoni. 

At  Turini  has  appeared  the  two  first  volumes  of  a  work,  in- 
tended to  be  comprised  in  six,  entitled  the  History  of  Western 
Italy,  fi*oni  the  first  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  under  Bellovesur, '  to 
the  coronation  •f  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French. 
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At  Florence,  is  apnoiiDced  for  subscciptUm}  the  IHenuy  his- 
tory of  Florence,  by  Dr.  Giovanni  Pre»inc«,  in  two  yolumes  oc- 
Uto«  .  The  first  compriftes  the  Uierary  history  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteentii  centuries,  to  the  death  of  duke  Alexander  de  Me- 
*  dicis,  in  1537.  The  second  will  contii^ue  it  to  jthe  year  1810* 
Also,  a  work  of  professor  Matthxis  called  ^  Analysis,  of  the 
virtue  of  Medicaments,**  which  is  very  h^hly  spoken  oC 

At  Rome,  the  architect  Guiseppe  Valadier  and  the  engraver 
Viiicen»o,  have  united  in  publishing  a  series  of  the  fiaeat  mosm- 
•mnta  of  ancient  Rome,  to  be  published  by  subscription  in  laxge 
folio  on  vellum  paper  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  text. 
Tl^ey  are  to  appear  three  times  a  month.  The  first  ancient 
monument  in  the  order  is  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Fans* 
ttnay  of  which  there  are  nine  plates.  The  second  will  be  the  tem* 
pie  of  the  Sybil  at  Tivoli. 

The  celebrated  sculptor  Canova,  is  at  present  engaged  on  a 
gfiauaolenm  for  Alfieri.  He  has  just  finished  two  Athletic  com- 
batants, which  are  exposed  at  the  Vatican. 

Mr*  Petroni>  advantageously  known  by  his  proverb^  of  Solo- 
japa  printed  atKaples,  and  his  Napoleonide.now  publishing  at 
Paris;  has  in  the  press  an  Italian  translation  of  the  fablaa  of  I^a- 
fbataine,  which  will  be  the  first  time  that  distinguished  fabulist 
^as  appeared  in  an  Italian  dress. 

There  has  been  published  lately  at  Placentia;  an  Italian  trans- 
lation,  in  verse,  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  by  Melchoir  Cesarotti. 

Dr.  Michela  Ten<m|  is  publishing  at  Naples,  a  Flora  Napo- 
litana^  in  laige  folio. 

1811. 

The  national  institute  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  has  received  a 
new  organization.  It  will  in  future  be  called  the  royal  institute  of 
science,  letters,  and  the  arts,  and  will  be  fixed  at  Milan,  with  four 
sections  established  in  the  cities  of  Venice,  Bologna,  Padua  and 
Verona.  Sixty  oT  the  members  will  have  a  pension  of  twelve 
hundred  francs,  the  secretary  general  six  thousand,  and  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  institute  be  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  francs  per  annum.  The  number  of  honorary  members 
is  indefinite. 
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The  ancient  aoadc0D7  Delia  Crusca  at  Flopence^  is  tees^ 
tablished,  and  will  consist  of  twelve  members  chosen  by  tbe 
empefor  on  the  nomination  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  of 
twenty  corresponifing  members.  It  ii  particularly  charged  with 
the  revision  of  the  dictionary  of  the  Italian  language— -the  pre** 
servation  of  the  purity  of  that  language-^id  the  examinatioti  of 
works  presented  for  the  several  prizes.  It  will  also  hold  a  cor* 
reapondence  with  the  class  of  language  and  Hteratare  of  the 
French  institute  on  the  subject  of  their  respective  labors. 

The  Napoleon  academy  of  Lucca,  in  its  late  public  sessim, 
decreed  the  academic  crown  to  a  poem  in  six.  cantos^  in  ottava 
rima,  entitled  II  CastrucciO)  by  the  young  and  learned  lady  Cob- 
tanza  Mbscheni,  of  Lucca;  the  accessit  was  given  to  a  tragedy 
called  Erigone,  by  Mr.  Francois  Benedetti>  of  Cortona^  alf  eedy 
known  by  other  excellent  productions. 

It  is  known,  that  the  last  supper,  painted  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  on  the  wall  of  a  convent  at  Milan,  is  so  mock  injured,  that 
it  can  be  scarcely  said  to  exist  In  1642$  only  a  few  features  of 
it  remained,  and  it  is  now  known,  chiefiy  by  the  nomerous  en- 
gravings from  it,  particulady  that  by  Raphael  Meigken,  which 
though  not  perhaps  a  faithful  representation  of  it,  is  a  very  ad- 
mirable work.  The  abbe  Guilkm,  in  a  pampklet,  lately  published 
under  the  title  of  *^  The  Supper  of  Leonm^do  da  Vinci,  restored 
to  the  friends  of  the  fine  arts,"  attempts  to  prove  that  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  had  himself  made  a  copy  of  this  paintiiig,  and  that  the 
copy,  which  is  superior  to  the  original,  has  remained  unknown  in 
the  convent  (Chartrcux)  at  Pavia.  He  suggests  that  this  copy 
was  made  for  Francis  I.  who  having  been  made  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  could  not  pay  attention  to  the  picture,  which 
thus  became  the  property  of  the  monks  in  that  city.  Mr.  Guil- 
lon's  proofs  are  not  by  any  means  conclusive,  nor  his  reasonings 
free  from  objections,  but  he  shows  a  great  fund  of  erudition  and 
a  laudable  though  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  arts. 
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The  following  ancient  Madrigals  are  extracted  from  An 
Howre's  Recreation  in  MusicJ^e,  hj  Rich.  Alison,  1606."  How- 
eyer  we  may  smile  at  their  occasional  quaintness,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  wisdom  of  the  poet 

O  heavy  heart,  whose  harms  are  hid, 

Thy  help  is  hurt,  thy  hap  is  hard; 
If  thou  shouldst  break,  as  God  forbid, 

Then  should  desert  want  bis  reward.  ^ 
Hope  well  to  have,  hate  not  sweet  thought, 
Foul  cruel  storms  fair  calms  have  brought, 
After  sharp  showers  the  sun  shines  fair, 
Hope  comes  likewise  after  despair. 

In  hope  a  king  doth  go  to  war. 

In  hope  a  lover  fives  full  long, 
In  hope  a  merchant  sails  full  far, 

In  hope  just  men  do  suffer  long; 
In  hope  the  plowman  sows  his  seed; 
Thus  hope  helps  thousands  at  their  need; 
Then  ftdnt  not  heart,  among  the  rest. 
Whatever  chance,  hopo  thou  the  best. 

Though  wit  bids  well  to  blow  retreat, 
Will  cannot  work  as  wit  would  wish. 

When  that  the  roach  doth  taste  the  bait, 
Too  late  to  warn  the  hungry  fish; 

When  cities  bum  on  firy  flame, 
Great  rivers  scarce  may  quench  the  same; 

If  will  and  fancy  be  agreed, 

Too  late  for  wit  to  bid  take  heed. 

But  yet  it  seems  a  foolish  drift 

To  follow  will  and  leave  the  wit; 
The  wanton  horse  that  runs  too  swift 

May  well  be  stayed  upon  the  bit; 
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But  check  a  herse  amid  his  race, 
And  out  of  doubt  jwl  mar  his  pace: 
Though  wit  and  reason  do  men  teach 
Hever  to  climb  above  their  reach. 

I  taliBDt  "forbear  copying  a  song  ftttm  the  same  book.  Hi 
whidh  though  not  entirely  free  from  the  characteristics  of  the 
age,  a  loy^  sings  Uie  charms  of  lus  mistress  with  delicacf^-of 
'  taste  and  purity  c(  sentiment 

There  is  a  garden  in  her  &ce» 

^  AVherc  roses  and  white  lilUes  grow^ 

^ A  heav'nly  para4ise  is  that  place 

^herein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  flow. 
There  cherries  g^ow  that  none  may  buy, 
Till  cherry  ripe  themselves  do  cry. 

Those  cherries  fairiy  do  enclose 

Of  orient  pearl  a  double  roWf 
Which,  when  her  lovely  laughter  slKMns 

Thet^  iooJt  like  roac-buda  JUVd  mfJkjmtan  - 
Yet  them  no  peer  nor  prince  can  buy. 
Till  cherry  ripe  themselves  do  cry. 

Her  eyes  like  angels  watch  them  stilly 
Her  brows  like  bended  bov>a  do  standf 

Threat'ning  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 
All  that  approach  with  eye  or  hand| 

These  si^:red  cherries  to  come  nigh^ 

Till  cherry  ripe  themselves  do  cry. 

No  form  in  which  wit  ever  shows  itself  can  be  more  ent^ 
Uuning  than  iroht.  The  perpetual  contrast  between  what  it  ex- 
presses and  what  it  means;  the  arch  ambiguity  with  wMch  it 
puzzles  listening  ignorance  and  simplicity;  the  new  poignancy 
iwth  which  it  sharpens  satire,  the  more  refined  zest  it  gives  to 
pruse— -are  merits,  such  as  may,  among  the  rest  of  its  advanta- 
ges, well  contribute  to  recommend  it  to  general  favour.  Its 
jMppy  ambiguity  of  purpose,  in  particular,  has  often  produced 
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effects  sufficiently  ludicrous  and  whimsical.  Steels  is  said  to 
bare  been  deceived  so  far,  as  not  to  perceive  the  ironical  inten*" 
tion  of  that  comparative  cridcism  of  the  pastorals  of  Pope  and 
Ambrose  Phillips,  which.  Pope  sent  him,  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Guardiarty  and  of  which  the  publicadon  made  Pope  and  Phillips 
ever  loiter,  jnortal  enemies,  I  have  known  a  man,  a-^oluminous 
author,  an  inexhaustible  talker,  a  warm  pretender  to  unequalled 
deUoacj  of  feelings  and  to  matchless  acuteness  .of  discernment 
in  matters  of  taste,  who  read  with  raptures  Johnson's  chara^tcfr 
of  Dick  Minim,  the  critic,  in  the  Idler;  not  as  an  ironical  de- 
scription of  a  shallow,  w6uld*be  critic,  but  as  affording  a  sjrstem 
of  rules  by  which  any  person  might  easily  make  himself  a  mas* 
ter  in  genuine  criticism;  and  as  seriously  delineating  the  cha- 
racter of  the  truly  accomplished  judge  of  literature.  Nay,  what 
may  appear  more  surprising,  I  found  a  young  physician  of  my 
acquaintance,  but  the  other  day,  diligently  studying  Swift's  TVra- 
tUe  on  Poiife  Cortvefotion  as  a  manual  of  politeness  and  delicacy 
yrhich  he  might  copy,  and  of  wit,  which  he  might  retail  as  his 
own.  This  gentleman  has  received  a  liberal  education,  with  very 
amyple  advantages;  has  been  instructed  in  all  the  studies  belong- 
ing to  the  most  enl^litened  of  the  learned  precessions;  has  min- 
gled not  a  little  with  the  gay  and  the  wise  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  social  life;  is  reckoned  no  fool — yet  wants  the  penetra- 
tion to  discern  that  Swift  writes  but  in  jest-^that  his  are  not 
specimens  of  wit  to  be  imitated,  but  vulgarisms,  calloquial  barba- 
risms—4nstances  of  gross  ignorance,  indelicacy,  false  wit  and 
puerility,  to  be  avoided,  which  compose  the  tissue  of  Wagstaffe's 
dialogues*  Upon  second  thoughts,  however,  I  can  even  more 
easily  excuse  thb  person,  than  the  admirer  of  Dick  Minim:  for 
perhaps  he  who  should  glean  the  beauties  of  the  most  fashiona- 
ble conversation  of  the  day,  would  find  his  collection  very  Ihtle 
better  than  that  o£  Simon  IVagt taffy y  Etguire. 

Suficratition  of  Ju9tU9  Lifinua,  The  politics  of  Tacitus,  the 
philosophy  of  Cicero,  could  not  pluck  the  old  woman  out  of  the 
heart  of  this  illustrious  scholar.  The  modem  disciple  of  Zeno 
.  was  the  slave  of  weak  superstition.   I,  have  just  elHied  ro^ltng 
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bUntcountof  the  niSracles  performed  the  Vlrg^  Marjr,  of 
HAlle,  near  Bfussels^  in  the  Netherlands. 

A  fthrine  and  image  KskI  been  there  consecrated  to  the  Holf 
Virgin,  bj  a  piottS  countess  of  Brabant.  Many  votire  offerings 
bftd  been  afterwards  added.  Lipsius^  from  his  yerj  in&ncy  a 
devout  votaiy  of Vhe  Virgin^  in  preference  to  all  the  other 
saints,  had  often,  as  he  relates,  experienced  her  foyour  upon  his 
stupes;  had  become  a  member  of  a  ^ciety  of  which  she  was 
the  sacred  patroness;  was  excited  by  motives  of  pious  venera- 
tion and  gratitude,  to  visit  her  famous  shrine  at  Halle.  While 
he  offered  his  devotions  before  the  sacred  shrine,  he  felt  an  in« 
ward  emotion  of  extraordinary  joy  and  piety,  which  prompted 
him  to  vow  to  the  Virgin,  to  compose  a  work  tn  her  praise.  An 
«de,  the  composition  of  that  very  time,  records  his  vow.  He 
fulfilled  it,  by  writing,  at  his  subsequent  leisure,  a  panegyrical 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  shrine  and  chapel  of  Halle,  of  the 
honours  which  had  been  devoutly  paid  to  them^  of  the  miracles 
which  the  Virgin  had  graciously  performed  at  the  request  of 
persons  stipulating  votive  offerings  to  be  dedicated,  in  return,  at 
her  shrine  atijallq.  The.miracles  whichjie  celdicateaase  s^ich 
as  these:  the  ^lutilatioQ.of  a  soldier's  nose,  wbo,.eomi&g.Qntte 
assault  of  th^  town  of  Halie  in  a  siege,  had  impiously  threatened 
tot  cut  tiff  i^ose  jfrom  tbp  image  of  the  Virgin:  tbe  restona^ 
tion  of  a  lo)st  hawk,  at.  the  prayer  of  the  f^conttc  by  whom  k  had 
been  lo^  and  whom  his  cniel  lord  was  about  to  hang  ibr  the 
lo^i  j}^  preservation  of  a  man  from  perbhing  by  a -flood  tthat 
suddenly  filled  his  house^who,  by  the  aid  of  the  Virgin,,  had 
been  enabled  to  climb  among  the  rafters,  above  the  reach  of  the 
waters,  while  his  wife  and  children  were  drowned  below;  the 
deliverence  of  an  innocent  person  that  had  been  seized  by  mis- 
.tidLe,  as  an  accomplice  with  jthieves:  the  preservation  of  a  tailor 
from  dying  by  his  nc^dUy  which  he  had  unwittingly  swallowed: 
the  saving  of  a  thievish  soldier  from  death  on  the  gallows,  by 
the  breaking  of  the  rope  by  which  he  was  suspended:-- «nd 
others  of  a  similar  cast  and  complexion.  The  narrative  of  Lip- 
fiius  is  written  in  a  siyle  of  admirably  elegant  Latinity.  Here 
and  there  he  rises  into  poetry,  and  imitates,  with  great  felicity, 
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the  iambics  of  Phaednis:  he  eTidently  viou  it  con  wort.  He 
•ODctudes  the  whole  with  a  pious  pmyer,  and  with  the  formal 
comecration  of  a  silver  pen^  to  be,  io  hie  namp,  i uspended  as  a 
vetii¥e  offering,  before  the  image  of  the  Virgisy  in  the  temple. 

lipstns,  thus  celebrating  as  miiaclesi  merely  namral  and  ob« 
lious  incidents  in  life;  Socrates,  amid  the  ag#Bie»|»f  ^piratioOf 
sovxiously  providing  a  sacrifice  to  Esouiapius;  Julian,  from  thjo 
heights  of  philosophj^juid  of  political  wisdom,  prp^stratiAg  him>- 
self  before  Jupiter,  Apollo  and  Venus;  Pascal,  for  the  sake  of 
the  most  abject  ascetic  superstition;  deserting  the  illustriotta  ca- 
reer of  science,  literature,  and  active  virtue;  are  among  those 
instances  of  mingled  weakness  and  excellence,  in  which  the  im- 
perfection of  humanity  is  the  most  strilungly  cons{HCUooe;  and 
which  we  cannot  contemplate  without  being  moved  to  ngh  over 
the  character  of  mfoi,  and  with  the  poet,  to  regard  him  as  . 

^The  gloiy,  jest,  and  riddle  of  tEe  worid.** 


The  speech  of  Metellus  Numidicus,  a  grave  and  eloquent 
man,  on  the  subject  of  marriage  contained  this  passage:"  ^  If, 
Rooiaiie,  we  could  do  without  a  wife,  we  should  be  all  without 
that  source  of  vexation.  But  rince  nature  has  so  ordered  it  that 
we  can  neither  live  with  them  happily  enough,  nor  vHthout  than 
by  any  means,  we  must  consult  our  lasting  security,  rather  than 
a  transient  gratification."  To  virgins  are  addressed  the  Mft  ex- 
pressions, "  my  delight"—"  my  charmer"—"  my  soul**—"  light 
of  my  eyes,"  &c.  But  as  soon  as  they  become  married  women, 
then  they  are  changed  indeed;  the  terms  then  applied  to  them 
ar«  "  plagues" — ^"  tempesu" — ^  torments" — curses*'—"  con- 
tinual fevers,**  and  to  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  "  intolerable  evil.** 
Fhilifi/iuM  Car^lu9*s  CcmmentarieM  on  AuIum  GelHu$, 

Favonius,  the  philosopher,  addressed  a  young  man  who  af- 
fected hard  and  obsolete  words,  in  the  following  words:  "  You, 
as  if  you  were  conversing  with  the  mother  of  Evander,  use  a  lan- 
guage which  has  been  for  many  years  out  of  date,  unwilling'  that 
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aw/  ont  should  know  or  comprehend  what  you  mean*  Why  Mt  thn 
be  Milentf  that  f ou  may  fully  obtain  your  purpose.  But  you  are 
fond  of  antiquity  yon  8ay>  because  it  is  ingeniousi  good^  tempe- 
rate,  and  modest:  imitate  then  the  ancients  in  your  lifcj  but  speak 
the  language  of  the  moderns;  and  hare  always  impress^  jon  your 
memory ^d^heart)  what  Julius  Caesar^  a  man  of  extraordinary 
genius  and  prudence^  has  written  in  his  first  book  on  analogy^ 
^  aToid  every  unusual  word  as  you  wouj^  a  rock.'* 

In  the  foUoMring  eloquent  eulogium  on  the  happiness  of  %  liC^ 
devoted  to  literary  leisure  amid  the  shades  of  sylvan  scenes, 
Pliny  pays  a  just  tribute,  which  may  excite  the  envy  and  wonder 
of  some  of  those  who  delight  in  thi^fumum  $trtfiitumguc  of  a 
metropolis. 

At  my  peaceful  retreat  at  Laurentum,  says  he,  in  a  letter  to 
Minutius  Fundanus,  I  neither  hear  nor  speak  any,  thing  of  whicl^ 
I  have  occasion  to  repent.  There  I  live  undisturbed  by  rumourt 
and  free  from  the  anxious  solicitudes  of  hope  or  fear,  conversing 
only  with  myself  and  my  books.  True  and  genuine  life!  pleas- 
ing and  honourable  repose!  More,  perhaps,  to  be  desired  thaa 
employments  of  any  kind!  Thou  solemn  sea  and  solitary  shore, 
best  and  most  retired  scene  for  contemplation,  with  how  mamr,^ 
noble  thoughts  have  ye  inspired  me!  Snatch  th^n,  ray  friend,  as  I 
have,  the  first  occasion  of  leaving  the  noisy  town,  with  all  its  fri- 
volous pursuits,  and  devote  your  days  to  study,  or  even  resiga 
them  to  indolence. 

Nor  has  the  schoolmaster  of  Pontremali,  the  enthusiastic  Pe-' 
trarcii  been  less  mindful  of  the  influence  of  literature— but  has 
described  in  a  familiar  allegory,  those  real  benefactors  of  man* 
kind,  whose  writings  exalt  the  mind  and  purify  the  heart. 

I  have  friends,  says  this  author,  whose  society  is  delightful 
to  me;  they  are  persons  of  all  countries,  and  of  all  ages;  distin- 
guished in  war,  in  council,  and  in  letters.  Some  present  in  review 
before  me  the  events  of  past  ages;  others  reveal  tq  me  the  sc* 
crets  of  nature;  these  teach  me  how  to  live,  and  those  how  to 
die:  these  dispel  my  melancholy  by  their  mirth,  and  ai»o^  mer 
by  their  sallies  of  wit;  and  some  there  are- wka  jH^epare  my  soul 
to  suffer  every  thing,  to  desire  nothing,  and  to  become  thoroughly 
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acq[tiainted  with  itself.  As  a  reward  for  such  great  services,  tbej 
require  onljr  a  comer  of  my  little^  house,  where  they  may  be 
safely  Weltered  from  their  enemies.  In  fine,  I  carry  them  with 
me  into  the  fields,  the  silence  of  which  suits  them  better  than 
the  bttsmMS  and  bustle  oi  cities. 

The  only  account  of  Skelton,  the  poet-leaureat,  which  re- 
mains,  is  to  be  found  in  a  very  old  volume,  so  rare,  that  Steevens, 
to  whom  it  belonged,  wrote  in  it,  that  be  never  saw  any  other 
copy  of  the  book.  The  title  is  Merie  Taie^y  n^wlye  vmprinted 
and  made  by  maater  Skelton^  Foet-Launaty  8cc.  It  is  probable 
that  this  is  a  collection  of  all  the  jests  of  the  time,  appropriated 
to  Skeltoh,  because  his  happened  to  be,  what  the  booksellers  call 
a  selling  name.  One  or  two  extracts  will  give  the  reader  a  suf- 
ficient specimen  of  the  poet4aureat's  humour. 

Tute  Itr.  H<m  Skelton  xame  late  home  to   Oxfordcy  from 
Ming  ton, 

Shelton  was  an  Englyshe  man  bom,  as  Skogan  -^as,  and  he 
was  educated  and  brought  uppe  in  Oxforde;  and  there  was  he 
made  a  Poet  Laureat.  And  on  a  tyme  bee  had  bene  at  Abbing- 
ton  to  make  mery,  wher  he  had  eate  salt  meates,  and  he  dyd 
com  bUe  home  to  Oxfoorde;  and  he  did  lye  in  an  ine  named 
ihe  Tabere,  whyche  is  now  the  Adgell,  and  he  did  dryi^ke  and 
went  to  bed.  About  mydnight  he  was  so  thyrstie  or  drye  that 
he  was  constrayned  to  call  the  tapstere  for  drynke,  and  the  tap- 
stere  hearde  hym  not.  Then  he  cryed  to  his  oste  and  Hysosteas 
and  to  the  ostler  for  drynke,  and  no  man  could  heare  hym. 
^  Alacke!**sayd  Skelton,  I  shall  peryshe  for  lacke  of  drynke:  what 
rcmedyel"  At  the  last  he  dyd  cry  out  and  sayd  *  fyer,  fyer,  fyer,* 

When  Skelton  harde  everye  man  bustled  himself  upward, 
and  some  of  them  were  naked  and  some  were  halfe  asleep  and 
amased,  and  Skelton  dyd  crye  *  fyer,  fyerl*  (styH)  that  every  man 
knew  not  where  to  resorte,  Skelton  dyd  go  to  bed:  and  the  oste 
and  the  ostess  and  the  tapstet  wythe  the  ostler  dyd  runne  to  Skel- 
ton's  chambere  yfythe  candles  lyghted  in  theyr  handes,  saying 
*  where,  where,  where  is  the  fire?'  <  Here,  here,*  sayd  Skeltoi^ 
and  poynted  hys  fyoger  to  hys  mouthi  saytnge  t  fetch  me  sotrie 
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drjnke  to  quench  the  fyer,  and  the  heate^  and  the  dtynesftc  in 
1117  mouthe:*  and  so  they  dyd.   Wherefore^  it  is  goode  for  CTeiy 
man  to  help  hys  own  self  in  tyme  of  nede  wyth  some  poUcte  or 
crafte,  so  be  yt  ther  bee  no  deceit  nor  &lshed  nsid. 
Tale       Hoto  Skelton  dreat  the  KendaU-manin  the.  Sweat  time. 

On  a  tyme  Skelton  rode  from  Oxfoorde  to  London  wyth  a 
Keird^^an,  and  kt  Uxbrjrdge  they  b'ejrted.  The  Kendall-man 
layde  hys  cap  upon  the  borde  in  the  halle,  and  he  went  to  serve 
hys  horse;  Skelton  took  the  Kendall-maid's  cappe,  and  dyd  putte 
betwxte  the  lyninge  and  the  outer  syde  a  dysbe  of  butter.  And 
irheh  the  Kendal-man  had  dreste  Ms  horse^  he  dyd  come  yn  to 
diner,  and  dyd  putte  on  hys  ci^pe;  (that  tyme  the  sweatynge 
aycknesae  was  in  Englande).  At  the  laste  when  the  butter  bad 
take  heate  of  the  Kendal-man's  heade,  yt  dyd  begyne  to  roa 
over  hys  face  and  aboute  hys  cheekes.  Skelton  aayd,  Syr  you 
aweate  soote,  beware  that  you  have  not  the  sweatynge  sycknesse:* 
and  the  Kendal-man  sayd,  <  By  the  masse  I^se  wrang:  I  bus  go 
tyl  bed.'  Skelton  sayd,  <  I  am  skill'd  on  physicke,  and  sp^ally 
iii  the  sweatynge  sycknesse,  that  I  wyll  warrant  anye  man.'  .fin 
good  &yth/  sayd  the  Kendal-man,  <  do  see^  and  I'se  bay  for  your 
akott  to  London/  Then  sayd  Skelton>  <  get  you  a  kerchief,  and 
I  unit  bring  you  abed/  the  wyche  was  doone.  Skelton  caused 
the  cappe  to  be  sod  in  boat  lee,  and  dryed  it.  In  the  moroyng 
Skelton  and  the  Kendal-man  dyd  ryde  merely  to  London. 

Thus—to  use  the  words  of  the  colophon-— endeth  (two  of) 
the  merie  tales  of  Maister  Skelton,  very  pleasant  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  minde. 

Baltimore, 


Foa  THE  PORT  rotio. 
NOTES  OF  A  DESULTORY  READER. 
STERNE. 

So  many  instances  of  the  plagiarism  of  this  writer  are  girm 
by  doctor  Ferrier  (whose  comments,  by  the  bye,  except  in  a 
short  extract,  I  have  not  seen,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  excu- 
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ted;  should  I  chance  to  select  the  same  proofsi  of  imitation)  thai 
he  must  certidnly  forfeit  much  of  his  claim  to  originality,  unlesa 
with  such  as  confine  the  term  to  oddity  and  singularity  of 
manner. 

Though  not  among  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Sterne^  I 
must  confess,  I  have  read' him  ofteo^  anc)  witft  nftich  pleasure. 
Nor  have  I  been  the  less  pleased,  when  I  fancied  I  discorered 
imitations  of  Sbakspeare,  and  other  authors  of  genius.  As  (x> 
the  writings  of  Burton,  from  which  he  is  said  to  hAve  gleaned 
rery  largely,  they  are  utterly  unknown  to  me;  though  I  haye 
somewhere  met  with  his  translation  of  Seryius's  Letter,  and  re« 
member  to  have  been  struck  with  its  similarity  to  the  passage  in 
Sterne,  which  indeed  is  there  said  to  be  an  extract  from  Seryius 
Sulpicius's  consolatory  letter  to  Tully:  so  that  his  guilt  here»  la 
merely  that  of  haying  availed  himself  of  Burton's  translation.* 
But  in  the  same  place,  where  Mr.  Shandy  is  running  oyer  thd. 
topics  of  consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  I  have  discerned  a 
dose  imitation,  or  rather  an  adoption  vrith  a  few  trifling  altera- 
tions  of  part  of  Bacon's  essay  on  death,  beginning  at,  Pompa 
mortis  magis  tenet,  quam  mors  ipsa.'* 

Groans  and  convulsions,  and  discoloured  face,  and  friends 
weeping,  and  blacks,  and  obsequies  and  the  like,"  says  the  essay- 
ist,  ^  show  death  terrible.  It  is  worthy  the  observing,  that 
there  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak,  but  it  mates 
and  masters  death.  Revenge  triumphs  over  it;  love  slig^hts  it; 
grief  flieth  to  it;  fear  preoccupateth  it.  A  man  would  die, 
though  he  were  neither  valiant  nor  miserable,  only  upon  a  weari- 
ness to  do  the  same  thing  so  often  over  and  over.  It  is  no  less 
worthy  to  observe,  how  little  alteration  in  good  spirits  the  ap- 
proaches of  death  make,  for  they  appear  to  be  the  same  men  to 
the  last  instant.  Augustus  Csesar  died  in  a  cc»npliment,  Tibe- 
rius  in  dissimulation,  Vespasian  in  a  jest,  sitting  upon  a  stool, 
Galba  with  a  sentence,  Septimus  Severus  in  despatch." — Thus 
Bacon,  and  now  Sterne. 

<^  There  is  no  terror,  brother  Toby,  in  its  looks,  but  what  it 
borrows  from  groans  and  convulsions,  and  the  blowing  of  noses^ 

*  lo  these  renuu-ka  the  re«dar  wtU  recogniie  an  aliiuion  to  the  extract  froia 
l>r.  FerrSer,  ahore  metttkme^. 
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^and  the  wiping  away  of  tears  with  the  bottoms  of  curtains  in  a 
^ing  man's  room.  Suip  it  of  these,  what  is  it?  Take  away  iu 
hearsesj  its  mutes,  and  its  moaming^its  plumes^  scutcheons, 
and  other  mechanic  aids— what  is  it?  It  is  terrible  no  way.  For 
this  reason,  continued  my  father,  'tis  worthy  to  recofiect,  how 
little  alteraticA  ii%reat  men,  the  approaches  of  death  have  made. 
Vespasian  died  in  a  jest  upon  his  close-stool,  Galba  with  a  sen- 
tence, Septimus  Severus  in  a  despatch,  Tiberius  in  dtsaimala- 
lion,  and  Caesar  Augustus  in  a  compliment." 

Richardson,  too,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  author,  whom  Sterne 
often  has  in  his  eye;  and  in  the  following  and  other  passages  of 
Lovelace's  description  of  his  rose»bud,  I  think  I  perceive  the 
orig^ial  of  a  manner  of  narrating,  which  he  very  frequently  and 
happily  assumes. 

The  people  here  at  the  Hart  are  poor,  but  honest,  and 
have  gotten  it  into  their  heads,  that  I  am  a  man  of  quality  in  dis- 
guise; and  there  is  no  reining  in  their  officious  respect.  There 
is  a  pretty  little  smirking  daughter,  seventeen,  six  days  ago:  I  call 
her  my  rose-bud.  Her  grandmother  (for  there  is  no  mother) 
a  good,  neat  old  woman  as  ever  filled  a  wicker  chair  in  a  chim- 
ney comer,  has  besought  me  to  be  merciful  to  her.'*~<'  She  is 
the  only  flower  of  fragrance  that  has  blown  in  this  vtctnage  for 
ten  years  past,  or  will  for  ten  years  to  come;  for  I  have  looked 
backward  to  the  have-beens,  and  forward  to  die  will-bes,  ha- 
ving but  too  much  leisure  upon  my  hands  in  my  present  wait- 
ing.'* Methinks  this  has  much  of  the  simj^e,  tender  manner  of 
Sterne,  in  his  account  of  his  Maria,  and  Elsewhere. 

But  though  the  charge  of  plagiari^should  be  acknowledged^ 
and  it  should  even  be  found,  that  where  he  is  not  an  abaolute 
plagiarist,  he  is  an  imitator,  he  still  has  a  claim  to  taste  for  the 
selection  of  his  models,  and  the  many  borrowed  beaudes  be  lias 
so-agreeably  interwoven  in  his  fabric:  nor  can  the  praise  which 
has  hitherto  been  given  to  his  many  tender  and  pathetic  stones 
and  descripti(Mis,  be  justly  retracted,  however  we  may  concur  ia 
the  opinioB,  that  his  works  are  unfavourable  to  morals. 
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SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE. 

The  philosophic^  or,  as  one  might  call  it,  cavalier  manner)  in 
which  death  is  treated  in  Bacon's  essay  above  alluded  to,  ^e^ms 
to  be  emulated  by  sir  Thonias  Browne,  in  bis  Religio  Medici) 
who  in  bis  turn  thus  speaks  of  the  king  of  terrors;  aqd  gloomily 
enoughr  it  must  be  admitted,  for  one  who  is  not  afraid  of  him. 

^  I  am  naturally  bashful,  nor  hath  coDversation,  age)  or  tra» 
vel,  been  able  to  effront,  or  enharden  me;  yet  I  have  one  part  of 
tikKlestf,  which  I  have  seldom  discovered  in  another,  that  is,  to 
apeak  truly,  I  am  not  so  much  afr^d  of  death,  as  ashamed  there* 
of;  tis  the  very  disgrace  and  ignominy  of  our  natures,  that  in  a 
moment  can  so  disfigure  us,  that  oiur  nearest  friends,  wifie  and 
children  stand  afraid  and  start  at  us.  The  birds  and  beasts  of  the 
field,  that  before,  in  a  natural  fear  obeyed  us,  forgetting  all  alle- 
giance, begin  to  prey  upon  us.  This  very  conceit  hath  in  a  tem- 
pest, disposed  and  left  me  willing  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss 
of  waters,  wherein  I  had  perished  unseen,  unpitied,  without  won- 
dering eyes,  tears  of  pity,  lectures  on  mortality,  and  none  had 
said,  QuarUum  rmutatua  nb  illo?** 

Our  author  was  also  a  believer  in  spirits  and  witches,  which 
might  have  served  to  strengthen  the  superstitious  credulity  of 
hb  admirer,  doctor  Johnson. 

«  I  have  ever  believed,"  says  sir  Thomas,  and  do  now 
know,  that  there  are  witches.  They  that  doubt  of  these,  do  not 
only  deny  them,  but  spirits;  and  are  obliquely  apd  upon  conse- 
quence, a  sort,  not  of  infidels,  but  atheists.''  This  intolerant 
believer,  in  this  instance,  for  he  is  generally  liberal,  wrote  about 
the  year  1635.  His  reasoning  seems  to  be,  that  because  all 
things  are  possible  to  Almighty  Power,  therefore'all  diQigamust 
exist,  and  that  providence,  or  the  order  of  nature,  is  rather  a 
display  of  what  can  be  done,  than  whiu  is  fit  to  b«  done. 


Perhaps  the  example  of  one  of  the  moat  respectable  of  pe^* 
riodical  essayists,  may  apologize  for  the  pedantry  (if  such  it  is) 
of  parading  a  scrap  of  poetry  in  three  different  languages.  This 
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is  done  by  the  Spectator  in  the  case  of  a  fragment  of  Sappho;  in 
the  present  instance,  in  that  of  an  animated  passage  of  Horace, 
which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  imitation,  both  by  Boi* 
leau  and  Pope.  These  poets  are  of  the  old  school,  and  some- 
what obsolete.  It  is  true;  nevertheless,  I  cannot  think  it  right 
that  they  should  be  wholly  discarded  in  favour  of  each  ^  new- 
faatch'd,  unfledged  comrade,"-— the  Southeys,  the  Scotts,  5cc. 
3cc.  As  observed  by  Machiavel,  that  free  governments  should 
frequently  be  brought  back  to  their  first  principles,  so  may  it  be 
well  enough  in  literature,  now  and  then  to  take  a  glance  at  early 
classical  authors.  Under  this  impression,  when  henceforth,  I 
have  occasion  to  introduce  them,  I  shall  do  it  without  cere- 
^  mony. 

THE  OmiGXVAtM 

Fait  htod  ignotiait  Argia^ 
Qui  le  credebtt  hutm  audire  tnjedosy 
In  Tmeuo  IctQi  teoor  plaoaoniiie  thettro: 
Cetera  qui  tHa  terraret  munia  reeto 
More;  bonna  sane  Ticinuiy  am^liilis  hoape% 
Comit in  uzorera;  poiset qui  ignoseere  term, 
£t  ilgno  Icio  noil  inaasire  lagene: 
Poaaet  qui  rapeniy  et  pnteum  Titare,  patentem. 
Hie  abi  eognatorum  oi^ot  enriiqae  refeetas» 
Ezpolit  eUeboro  morbom  bUemqne  meraoo 
Et  redit  ad  tese:  Pol,  me  oeeidiitit  amici 
Nob  lenrastis  ait;  eiii  no  eztorta  Tohiptaa 
Et  demptas  per  Tim  mentis  gratiisimiis  error. 

IMITATION  BY  BOILKAU. 

Jadis  certain  Ingot,  d*ailleiin  homme  seni^ 
D*im  mal  astez  bicarre  eat  le  oerreao'bleaa^: 
Slmaginant  sans  cesse,  en  sa  douce  manie, 
Des  esprits  bien  heorenx  entendre  Inharmonic. 
Enfin  an  medidn,  fort  expert  en  son  art, 
Le  gaerit  par  addresse,  oa  plot6t  par  hazard. 
Mab  Toolant  de  ses  soins  exiger  le  salaire, 
Moi?  Tous  payer!  lui  dit  le  bigot,  en  colere, 
Voos,  dont  Tart  infcmale  par  des  secrets  mauditSi 
En  me  tirant  d*erreur,  m'6te  du  Paradis? 

IMITATION  BY  POPB, 

There  liy'din  primo  Geoi^  (they  record) 
A  worthy  member,  no  small  fool,  a  lord; 
Who,  though  the  house  vas  up,  delighted  s«t. 
Heard,  noted,  answered,  as  in  full  debate: 
In  all  but  this  a  n^an  of  sober  life. 
Pond  of  hit  friend,  aad  eirU  to  his  wife; 
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Not  quite  a  madman;  thoagh  a  pasty  fell. 

And  mnoh  too  vise  tfi  valk  into  a  velL 

Him  the  damn'd  doctors  and  his  friend^  immnr'd. 

They  hied,  they  cnpp'd,  they  pnrg'd,  in  short  they  ear'd: 

Whereat  the  gentleman  hegan  to  stare, — 

My  friends,  he  eried,  pox  take  you  for  your  earel 

That  from  a  patriot  of  distbgdsh'd  note. 

Have  bled  and  purged  me  to  a  simple  TOte. 

Upon  the  comparatiTe  merit  of  these  performaacesi  all  Teiy 
sprightly,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide,  though  thatof  inyen* 
tion  exclusively  belongs  to  Horace.  Pope,  also,  must  be  admit- 
ted  to  be  more  close  and  detailed  in  his  imitation  than  Boileau. 
To  avoid  too  much  servility  in  their  copies,  it  is  observable, 
that  each  has  varied,  as  -well  the  character  of  his  entiiusiast,  as 
the  scene  of  his  delusions,  the  one  transforming  the  applauder 
in  the  empty  theatre,  into  a  distempered  devotee,  in  communion 
with  blessed  spirits;  and  the  other  converting  him  into  a  crack- 
bruned  worshipper  of  the  forms  of  the  house  of  commons.  It 
may  be  further  remarked,  that  they  both  blend  satire  with  their 
SadhtagCy  the  first  levelling  at  physicians,  the  other  at  politi* 
dans,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  respective  nations. 

Was  ever  melancholy  settling  into  despair,  more  aptly  and 
eloquently  depicted  than  in  the  brief  Tadet  cali  convixa  tueri 
of  Virgil?  What  more  could  be  done  by  the  most  laboured  am- 
plification? 

Te  prinoei  rab'd  hy  poets  to  the  gods, 
And  AlesMnder^d  np  in  lying  odes 

Is  a  couplet  in  one  of  Dryden's  tales  or  fables,  on  the  reading  of 
which  by  a  gentleman,  in  my  presence,  he  was  so  struck  with 
its  poetic  beauty,  as  to  break  out  into  a  rapturous  expression  of 
delight  Nor,  when  we  advert  to  its  vigour,  animation,  and 
boldness  of  metaphor,  shall  we  find  any  reason  to  call  in  question 
the  justness  of  this  first  impression. . 
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That  Catullus,  though  among  the  minor  poets  of  ancient 
Rome,  was  considered  by  his  countrymen  as  posaessing  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  merit,  may  b^  inferred  from  the  circumstance 
of  so  correct  and  judicious  a  poet  as  Virgil,  having  often  con- 
descended to  imitate  him.  This  Ukct  may  be  ascertained,  I  think, 

from  a  comparison  of  the  following  passages: 
# 

Japiter  omnipoienB,  utinun  ne  tempore  primo 

Gnottt  CeeropuD»  tetsginent  litora  puppes.  CatuUu^ 

FeUx»  hea  nimiam  felix  ai  litora  tuitam 

Nanqu&m  Dardaoin  tetigistent  nosUra  oarine.  Vi/rgiL 

Nan  ilU  qiu«iium  beUo  te  eonferet  hem.  Catulhf. 

Non  illi  qiusquam  se  impune  toMsset 
ObvioB  armato.  VirgU. 

Magnis  caranim  fluctaat  ondia.  CatuUu*. 

Magno  eararam  fluetoat  aesta.  Virgil. 

ToU  domns  gaudet  regali  iplendida  gazfu  CatuOut. 

At  domua  interior  regaii  spleodida  lux  a 
Instruitur.  Virgil 

Dryden,  moreover,  among  the  modems,  bears  testimony  to 
the  beauty  and  vigoui*  of  Catullus's  muse.  Speaking  of  his 
Atys,  he  says,  ^<  no  modem  can  put  into  his  own  language  the. 
energy  of  this  single  poem."  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  I  think, 
that  the  following  passage  in  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma,  though 
even  exceeding  the  original  in  humility,  was  copied  from  the 
tender  effusion  of  the  subdued  mind  of  Ariadne. 

Yet  let  me  go  with  thee,  and  going  prore 
From  what  I  will  endnre,  how  much  1  love. 
This  potent  beaatj,  this  trhimphant  fair, 
This  happy  object  of  our  different  care. 
Her  let  me  fc^ow;  her  let  me  attend 
A  senrant:  (she  may  scorn  the  name  of  friend) 
What  she  demands  incessant  1*11  prepare, 
ru  weave  her  garlands,  and  PU  phut  her  hair; 
My  basy  diligence  shall  deck  her  board; 
(For  there,  at  least,  I  may  approach  my  lord.) 
And  when  her  Uenry*s  softer  hoars  advise 
Her  servant*s  absence;  with  dejected  eyes 
Far  m  recede,  and^gfas  forbid  to  rise. 

Emma  goes  much  farther  here,  no  doubt,  than  the  generality 
of  her  sex  will  approve.   Ariadne  contents  herself  simply  with 
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being  the  senrant  of  her  perfidlouB  Theseus,  since  she  couM 
not  be  hU  wife^  and  descends  not  so  very  low,  as  to  tender  ber 
services  to  a  triumphant  rival. 

8i  tiU  Bon  eordi  faerat  eoonulua  nostra, 
Attamen  tu  Testrat  potuisti  ducere  sedes; 
Qas  tibi  joeondo  famularer  senra  labore/ 
Candida  permuloens  Hqnidis  vestigia  lymphis, 
■  PttrpureaVe  toum  consternens  veste  cuhile. 

Further,  when  Otway  says, 

Trust  not  a  man»  we  are  by  natare  Ihlse, 
Dissembing;,  sobtle,  orael,  and  inconstant: 
When  a  man  talks  of  lore,  irith  eav^on  trust  liiin; 
But  if  he  s-arears  he'll  certainly  deceive  thee, — 

it  cannot  but  be  suspected,  that  he  remembered  the 

Tmn  jam  nulla  viro  juranti  fsBmina  oredat; 
Nnlla  viri  speret  sermones  esse  fideleis, 

of  Catullus. 

The  preceding  passages  of  the  Latin  poet  are  all  taken 
from  the  poem,  which  contains  the  lamentations  of  Ariadne  on 
being  abandoned  by  her  cruel  betrayer;  which,  beginning  with 
the  lines  describing  her  ascending  the  craggy  precipices  of  the 
desert  isle,  and  vainly  exploring,  with  straining  eyes,  the  vast 
waves  of  the  extended  main, — 

Ac  turn  pirsBraptos  tristis  eonioeodere  mentis 
Unde  acicm  in  pelagi  vastos  protenderet  estus; 

will  compare  with  no  disadvantage,  with  the  pathetic  wailings 
of  Dido  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  ^neid. 

What  more  common  at  the  present  day,  than  in  a  conversa* 
tion  after  dinner,  to  use  the  wine,  the  fruit-parings,  nutshellst 
&c.  to  illustrate  our  descriptions?  Thus  admiral  Rodney,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Cumberland,  in  his  memoirs,  employed  a  par« 
eel  of  cherry  stones  at  the  table  of  lord  Germaine,  to  show  how 
he  would  pierce  and  overthrow  the  French  naval  line  of  battle, 
should  it  ever  be  his  fortune  to  bring  them  into  action:  and 
thus  does  Ovid,  in  his  epistle  from  Penelope  to  Ulysses,  written 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  recognise  the  same  practice 
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among  the  Romans.  The  following  passage  adverts  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  marking  out  battles  on  the  table »  and  representing 
the  Simois,  Sigeia^  and  the  kingdom  of  old  Priam  by  drops  of 
wine 

Atqae  aliqiiw  podta  monfltrtt  fevia  pr^  OMia 

Flngit,  et  ezig;Qo  Pergunft  tott 

Hae  ilMt  Simois:  hio  ett  Sigeia  ttOnM, 

Hie  Heteret  Priaml  regia  oeba  tenis. 

Such  alhiuons  as  thesOf  may  be  said  to  be  brought  home  to 
our  bosoms,  and  cannot  fidl  to  interestt  by  showing  that  civilized 
man  in  past  agesi  was  much  the  same  as  at  present. 


SELECTED  POETRY. 
F&OM  THE  BMBEALD  ISLB— BY  CHABLBS  PRILLIPSt 

EBiKy  dear  by  every  tie 
Which  binds  us  to  our  infimcy; 
By  weeping  Memory's  fondest  claimsy 
By  Nature's  holiest,  highest  names. 

By  the  sweet,  potent  spell,  that  twines 
The  exile's  secret  heart,  around, 
By  wo  and  distance  &ster  bound, 

When,  for  his  native  soil,  he  pines^ 
As,  wafted  o'er  the  clouded  deep, 

And,  shuddering  at  the  tempest's  roar, 
He  thinks  how  sweet  its  waters  sleep 

Upon  thy  lone  and  lovely  shore: 
By  the  indignant  patriot's  tear. 
Oh,  even  by  Misfortune  dear. 

Erin,  from  thy  living  tomb 
Arise— the  hour  of  hope  is  come. 
Think  on  what  thou  once  hast  beeui 
Think  on  many  a  glorious  scene 
Which  graced  thy  hills  and  tallies  green; 
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Think  on  Malachi  the  braye; 
Look  on  Brian's  verdant  grave~ 
Brian— the  glory  and  grace  of  hia  age; 

Brian««-the  shield  of  the  emerald  isle; 
The  lion  incensed  was  a  lamb  to  his  rage. 

The  dove  was  an  eagle  compared  to  his  smile! 
Tribute  on  enemies,  hater  of  war, 

Wide-flaming  sword  of  the  warrior  tlutmg, 
Libertjr's  beacon,  religion's  bright  star, 

Soul  of  the  Seneacha,   light  of  the  Song/'. 
•      •      •      •  • 

Dear  country!  if  my  counsel  fight, 

A  shepherd's  whistle  in  the  night, 

Might  claim  a  reverence  from  thee. 

Though  but  for  its  sincerity-— 

I'd  tell  thy  injur'd,  honour'd  land^ 

In  patient  dignity  to  stand; 

But  oh!  from  thee,  and  thine,  be  for 

The  rashness  of  a  rebel  war! 

How  often,  in  my  school-boy  day. 

Have  I  renounc'd  the  school-boy's  play, 

To  wander  lonely  o'er  thy  green, 

And  see,  again,  some  favourite  scene; 

Or,  up  thy  emerald  hills,  to  roam, 

And  watch  the  curling  smoke  of  home; 

Or  think  upon  the  mother  dear, 

Who  then  on  me  was  thinking  there; 

Or  ask  the  peasant,  as  he  toiled. 

And,  happy  at  my  fimcy,  smiled, 

If  he  thought  the  ocean  bold. 

Which  awfully  beneath  us  roll'd. 

Ever  saw  such  fruits  and  flowers, 

Such  mountains,  fields,  and  mossy  bowers, 

Or  such  a  lovely  land  as  ours? 

Oh  then  it  joy'd  my  heart,  to  see 

The  patriot  son  of  Industry, 
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Hold  out  to  me  his  rugged  hand, 
And  swear,  not  such  another  land 
Our  sovereign  had  at  his  command; 
Or  give  me  half  his  scanty  store, 
And  sorrow  that  he  had  no  more. 
Then  would  he,  in  his  simple  way, 
Along  the  neighbouring  valley  stray. 
To  tell  me  all  that  surge  had  seeta) 
And  all  the  glories  bf  that  green, 

In  £ftiK*s  eld^  day: 
Alas!  where  once  the  palace  rose, 

And)  spread  its  gales,  the  festal  bow^r, 
There  now  the  deseit  hawthorn  blowa^ 

Or,  browsing  on  the  woodbine  fiower. 
The  red-deer  fearless  stray! 
...»      »      *  » 

If  humanity  showv to  tlieGbd^'llie  worlds 

A  sight  for  hit  &therly  eye, 
*Tis  that  of  a  people  with  banner  unfiirl'd^ 

Resolved  for  tjieir  freedom^to  die. 
'Tis  a^park.  of  the  Deity  bursting  to  tight. 
Through  the  darkless  of  human  control, 
That  fires  the  bold  war-arm  in  liberty's  fight, 
And  flames  frpm  the  patriot,  burning  and  bright. 

Through  the  eye  of  an  heavenly  soul! 
Oh!  wa^  it  not  noble  and  fair  to  behold 

Our.  isle, ,like  a  warnor,  laced, 
With  her  spear  of  the  hills  and  her  buckler  bold. 
Her  bannerrof  greett  and  her  helm  of  'gold, 
Stand  readjr  for  battle  braeedy^ 
The  sun,  on  the  di^» 
Sem  his  holiest  ray, 
To  bngbten  the  patn4»t  plume; 
T>be.  shamrock  w«9  seen 
.  .     With  a  loveUer  green, 
Anditbe  airiihid  a^weeter  perfume. 
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The  face  of  our  ble 
Wore  an  heavenly  smiley 
As  if  conscious  and  proud  of  her  brave) 
And  the  laurel  flower, 
At  that  holy  hour. 
Bowed  its  bloom  o'er  the  warrior's  grave, 
To  tell  him  the  land 
He  had  died  to  defenQ, 
Was  no  longer  the  home  of  a  slave. 
NO|  there  it  not  a  spot  where  the  pious  are  laid. 

But  an  angel  is  hovering  near, 
To  guard  their  high  slumber  and  gladden  their  shade. 

With  the  triumph  of  purity  here; 
And  Nature,  on  that  angel  eye, 
Still  casts  a  glance  of  sympathy! 

Aftir  aiiigiiig  die  imKridiMl  prtliea  of  the  heroes  vliieh  Ireland  has  prodaeed» 
x  the  poet  attudes  to  their  general  fane,  aod  Ihua  happUj  mtrodoeet  the  name  of 
IVeHiiigtoii* 

Monarchs  may  fall  beneath  their  foes, 

Ages  elapse,  and  nations  die, 
But,  round  the  hero's  hailow'd  brows, 
Pure  and  imperishable,  glows 

The  halo  of  eternity. . 
Still,  hovering  round  that  vestal  light, 

Angels  awake  their  airy  lyre. 
And  still,  to  feed  that  vision  bright,  >. 

The  Comet  roils  his  flood  of  firel 

Thus,  WuLi^voTOK,  when  from  us  here, 
'Mid  many  a  mourning  nauon's  tear, 
Thy  glowing  orb  must  disappear, 
It  shall  arise. 
In  brighter  skies, 
Our  path  to  cheer; 
And  many  a  future  child  of  War, 
Amid  the  battle's  adverse  sky, 
VQL,  vm.  2  T 
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'  Shall  watch  afar^  ' 

That  holy  star, 
Still  leading  on  to  victory; 
And  he  shall  see  that  leading  light> 
Girt  with  many  a  satellite: 
The  heroes  now  who  fling*  their  shiild 
Before  thee*  in  the  luotle-field. 
When  thou  art  gone. 
Shall  guard  thy  throne. 

Superb,  on  high, 
Sull  catch  thy  day. 
Reflect  its  ray. 
And  cheer  their  isle 
With  the  bright  smile 
Of  constellated  majesty! 


ORlOtNAL  FOETBY— FOB  THE  WST  FOLK). 

Come  iMpiratkm!  firom  thj  hermit  seat; 

By  moftal  seldom  fboad;  m$j  fiuiey  dare. 

From  thy  fix'd  serioas  eye  and  raptured  gknee 

Shot  on  sarrounding  Heaven,  to  steal  one  loek 

CrnatiTe  of  the  Poet,  erery  power 

Exalting  to  an  ecstasy  of  sool.  TaoxselT. 

TO  MISS  M—  . 

Speed,  speed,  my  lazy  courser,  speedy 
And  hster  yet  and  &ster  fly; 
Thy  master's  words  thou  dost  not  heed. 
Thou  dost  not  hear  thy  master's  sigh. 

But  knew'st  thou  to  what  lovely  fair, 
Witk  tardy  Meps  thou'rt  moying  on, 
Thoud'st  in  thy  course,  outstrip  the  pair. 
That  draw  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 

Thou  bird,  that  perching  on  the  spray, 
My  passing  murmur  seem'st  to  note, 
Fly  to  my  fair  one,  fly,  I  pray. 
And  tell  it  front  thy  warbling  throat: 
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Tell  my  food  wishes  to  regain 

The  walks  beloved  I  trod  berore;~ 

Tell  how  i  sigh  to  pass  again 

The  threshold  of  that  well  known  door. 

Ye  Winds!  that  wave  the  towering  pine. 
And  round  its  still  green  summit  blow^' 
Flf  to  the  maid  of  mien  divine, 
And  whisper  all  my  pleasing  wo. 

Once  more,  my  lazy  courser,  apeed> 
And  if  tliou'lt  faster  drive  along, 
I'll  love  thee  as  the  noblest  steed 
E'er  known  to  fame  in  prose  or  song. 


for  the  port  folio. 

Mr.  Olmcbool, 

If  foa  thmk  the  followiBi;  lines  worthy  the  honour  of  app^ring  in  your  ma* 
•dkmy,  thej  are  at  jour  serriee,  if  not,  eommit  them  to  the  flamesy  aiid  in  dna  ^ 
aattmer  at  leaat  eomply  with  Horace's  AdTioe. 

"  Ex  fumo  dare  lucem,** 

By  Mnf  dther  you  tnll  equally  oblige  your  bumUe  servanty 

TO  MT  FRIBND. 

Oh  friend!  in  melancholy  mood 
On  what  afflictions  do  you  brood? 
Does  Cbloe  scorn  your  offered  vows 
And  fly  from  age  and  hoary  brows? 
Then  turn  you  from  the  scornful  fair. 
And  leave  that  fiend,  fell  wrinkled  Care. 
Each  season  has  its  proper  joy 
Which  Wisdom  bids  us  then  employ. 

When  youth  decays,  and  age  comes  on, 
Delight  and  life  and  joy  are  gone! 
So  let  desponding  souls  exclaim, 
That  bum  to  dross  in  Cupld*s  flame; 
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Be  mine  the  heart  that  often  burnt 
Yet  still,  like  fluid  gokly  returns, 
A  purer  mass    ■■  should  lotie  decaf. 
Drinking  shall  drive  Despair  awagr* 

When  Nature's  fires  extinguished  lie, 
Nor  ca|ch  the  flame  from  Beauty's  ejtf 
111  turn  to  seize  the  inspiring  hoard. 
The  gUstening  joya  that  deck  the.boirdi  . 
Thexosy  can,  the  sparkling  bowl, 
Shall  fill  with  pure  delight  my  soul. 

So  ifKll  my  frfends  and  I  partakcf 
The  lasting  joys  the  dull  forsake; 
And  round  the  social  table  ranged,  , 
Well  think  of  scenes  old  Time  has  cliaiigod» 
With  brimful  glass  we'll  toast  the  fair 
That  once  relieved  our  souls  from  care. 
With  brimful  eyes,  and  bursting  praise, 
We'll  tQMt  our  friends  of  former  days. 
Oh!  when  with  heart-warm  friends  we  meet 
To  raise  the  sparkling  bowl,  how  swAtl 
And  ohl  how  sweet  when  round  the  bowl, 
We  breath  an  atmosphere  of  soul*^ 

Pleasure  like  this,  shall  close  each  day. 
And  keep  perhaps,  old  Time  away: 
But  should  be  come  with  sithe  and  glass. 
We'll  drink  his  health,  and  bid  him  pass; 
And  then,  if  he  insist  to  stay. 
We'll  crown  his  brow  with  fiowrets  gay, 
Wc^il  welcome  all  his  dancing  Hours, 
With  wine  and  songs,  and  wreaths  of  flowers—- 
He'll  plough  our  cheeks  with  furrows  rare, 
Only  to  plant  his  roses  there. 
And  every  now  and  then  he'll  stop 
To  wet  with  wine  the  blooming  crop. 
And  when  at  last  'tis  time  to  reap 
Hell  cut  the  flowers  while  we're  asleep.  P. 
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ScsAir,  fiurewelli  (accept  the  lay 
The  Muae  usod  I  together  Mod  thee)>^  . 

And  when    o'er  hillt  and  far  ftway," 
May  happiness  for  aye  attend  thee. 

May  smiling  Joy  with  sparkling  eye. 
Lift  to  thy  lip  the  cup  of  pleasure; 

While  sportiye  Lores  around  thee  fly. 
And  keep  forever  full  the  measure. 

May  Fancy  reign  the  Urelong  day» 
At  night  mi^  angels'  imch  thy  slumbers^ 

May  Care  be  banished  fiur  away 
With  an  the  ghastly  ^sts  she  numbers. 

May  Health  once  xnore  her  sway  resume^ 

For  pleMune^tiU  on  her  reposes, 
And  bid  thy  chieek  again  to  bloom^ 

A  lilly  nos^y.set  with  roses. 

In  short,  dear  girl,  may  Heayen  decree, 
That  thou  In  every  grace  improving^ 

Of  rural  nymphs^  the  queen  shall  be, 
Forever  lov*d  and  ever  loving. 

'Once  more  adieu!  thb  little  prayer, 

Is  all  the  poet  has  to  give  tbee$ 
But  in  it  speaks  a  heart  sincere, 

A  heart  that  never  could  deceive  thee. 

William. 
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Mm.  Oldschool, 

Shoidd  tb«  foikwriag  Latin  tomdation,  of  a  pMOige  in  an  adnuxed  Englbb 
poai»  deemed  nitable  for  The  Port  FoIkh  tike  antiu^  irwdd  be  pnlifted  to 
ipetek  awqri^^eelwBaurable  totlwBfciwj  taatendlfeaiBtflf  omreomtiy. 

FAKADXaB  LOtTy  BOOK  T.f--tff- 

Vmie,  roteoB  Aurora  ostendit  plag&  in  tok 
Gressus^  et  gemmis  terram  nitidis  decoravit) 
Dom  somnoa  excnssit  Adam:  sic  ille  solebat; 
Somnns  enim  tenius  fuit  illi>  puro  alimento 
Et  blandis  placidisque  auris,  generatus:  et  istum 
Dispulenmt  leviter,  foliorom  murmura  sola 
.  Et  BpumantAm  riyorum^  atque  ayium  quoque  etttus 
Matvtinique  arguti  super  omaibut  umbris. 
Iddrcoy  miratus  £?am  reperire  ligatam 
Somno  praecipueque  quietem  ut  propter  acerbaniy 
Crines  turbatam,  vultus  tinctamque  rubore. 
Innizusque  suo  lateri;  atque  incensus  amore 
SponssB  impendit  subridente  et  fronte  befligno. 
Visa  est  i|^a  illi  eximi&  form&,  et  vigilansne 
Aut  sopita  ostendit  delicias  bea^  miras. 
Miti  turn  voce,  (ut  cum  spiratur  2^pb]rroque  « 
Floray)  manum  compr^ndens  leni,  bxc  ilie  locutus* 

<  Surge,  6  formosissima,  tu  mihi  tradita  conjuZf 
*  O  uj^er  monstrata,  Deique  noyissima  dona 

<  Praestantissima,  mique  recentia  guadia  semper! 
^  Surge:  refulget  lux,  et  yocant  frigida  rura: 

<  Hora  notando  est,  qu&m  nobis  tenera  herba  yirescit, 

<  Qu&m  sese  pandunt  citri,  qu&m  myrrhaque  manat 

<  Et  calami  fragrantes,  quim  natura  colores 

^  Pingit,  apisque  ex  floribus  haurit  roscida  mella/ 
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Yarioot;  that  the  mind 
Of  desnltorj  man^  stadiooB  of  ehang«. 
And  pleased  with  noveltjr,  maj  he  indulged. 

Cownv. 
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AMERICAN  SCENERY— FOR  THE  FORT  FOUO. 
VIEW  OP  FORT  NIAGARA. 

The  dist^uit  view,  here  given  oifort  Magariay  is  intended  to 
ejfhibit  its  relative  situation,  rather  than  a  particular  represen- 
tation of  the  works.  The  country  in  its  vicinity,  and  for  many 
miles  beyond  it,  en  the  American  side,  lies  in  forest.  That  on 
the  British  shore,  from  the  light  houses  where  this  sketch  was 
takeny  up  as  far  as  Chippawayt  above  the  falls,  is  in  general  well 
settled,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  town  of  Newark 
nearly  opposite  the  American  garrison,  contains  several  hundred 
houses,  with  numerous  stores,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  natives 
of  Scotland.  The  lake,  viewed  from  this  point,  has  all  Uie  ap- 
pearance of  the  ocean,  and  in  a  gale  of  wind  its  waves  and  surf 
rise,  and  break  with  all  its  violence.  The  Bbci^sh;  gj^n^son, 
whose  flag  is  seen  beyond  the  town  of  Newark,  is  about  Uiree 
quarters  of  a  mile  higher  up  the  river,  than  fort  Niagara.  Pre- 
vious to  the  late  declaration  of  war,  the  oflicers  were  on  the  most 
friendly  terms;  and  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  each  other. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  inti'oducing  a  quotation 
from  the  poem  called  the  foresters,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  orni- 
thologist, in  which  he  describes,  in  the  clear  language  of  a  close 
pbserver,  the  very  spot  which  is  the  scene  of  this  sketch: 

VOL.  VIII.  2  tJ 
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Andf  just  an  day  iis  closing  light  withdrew, 
Niagara's  light-house  opened  on  our  yiew, 
Its  star-like  radiance  shone  with  steady  ray. 
Like  Venus  lingering  in  the  rear  of  day. 
By  slow  degrees  the  sinking  breezes  die, 
And  on  the  smooth  still  flood  we  logging  lie. 

Roused  by  the  morning,  and  the  neighbouring  drum, 
Swift  upon  deck  with  eager  eyes  we  come. 
There,  high  in  air,  (the  fortress  full  in  view) 
Our  star-crowned  ^tripes  in  waving  triumph  flew. 
Hail,  sacred  flag!  To  sons  of  Freedom  dear. 
Thy  country's  valour  reared  thine  honours  here; 
Eternal  blessings  crown  her  rich  increase, 
Her  BANDS  of  union  and  her  stars  of  peace. 

Before  us  now  the  opening  river  pours. 
Through  gradual  windings  and  projecting  shores; 

Smooth  slopes  the  green  where  Newark's  village  lies,. 

There,  o*er  their  fort,  the  British  ensign  flies. 

»»♦♦»»*»♦ 

Soon  full  equipt  the  towering  ridge  we  scale. 

Thence,  gazing  back,  a  boundless  prospect  hsul. 
Far  in  the  eastOntario's  waters  spread. 

Vast  as  the  Ocean  in  his  sky-boimd  bed. 

Bright  through  the  parted  plain  that  lay  between, 

Niagara's  deep  majestic  flood  was  seen; 

The  right  a  wilderness  of  woods  displayed. 

Fields,  orchards,  woods,  were  on  the  left  arrayed. 

There,  near  the  lake's  green  shore,  above  the  flood. 

The  tall,  white  light-house  like  a  column  stood. 

O'er  each  grim  fort,  high  waving  to  the  view, 

Columbia's  stars,  and  Britain^s  crosses  flew. 

Thus  two  stem  champions  watch  each  other's  eye, 

And  mark  each  movement  ready  to  let  fly. 
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CRITICIS!«U-FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

<:^UM,TABULI8  ANIMUM  CENSORI8  8UMBT  U0NE8TI.-— J7or. 

An  aeooont  of  the  people  ealled  Shaken:  their  fiuth,  doetrmefy  and  praetiee* 
exemplified  io  the  life,  oonvenationa,  and  experience  of  the  author  during  the  time 
he  belonged  to  the  Society.  To  which  is  affixed  a  history  of  their  rise  and  pro- 
gress to  the  present  day.  By  Thomas  Brown,  of  Cornwall^  Orange  County,  State 
•f  Newyori^ 

To  THOSE  who  ai^e  curiou8  in  examining  the  infinite  yarieties 
of  human  opinion89  and  the  nice  discrimination8  of  the  hu- 
man character,  there  is  no  subject  of  more  interesting  specula* 
tion,  than  the  diversities  of  our  religious  persuasions.  That 
men  should  diflfer  widely  on  all  that  relates  to  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  life*— on  every  topic,  where  their  immediate  interests,  or 
their  worldly  passions  can  intrude,  is  neither  new  nor  surprising. 
But  on  matters  of  a  merely  speculative  and  abstract  character) 
we  should  scarcely  expect  so  singular  a  diversity  as  that  which 
yet  prevails,  among  those  professing  the  same  creed,  aiming 
at  the  same  object,  by  the  same  means,  and  appealing  to  the  same 
standard  of  religious  belief.  Besides,  instructing  us  in  the  know- 
ledge of  man,  this  diversity  may  however  be  rendered  servicea- 
ble to  our  improvement,  by  teaching  us  at  once,  the  humiliation 
which  we  should  feel,  at  our  imperfect  judgments,  and  the  charity 
with  which  we  should  regard  the  feelings  and  the  opinions  of 
our  neighbours.  Among  the  vast  variety  of  religious  sectSf 
with  which  our  country,  more  than  any  other  in  the  world  abounds, 
none  appears  more  worthy  of  investigation,  than  the  society 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  volume  before  us,  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  opinions,  and  extraordinary  mode  of  worship.  On 
the  religious  doctrines  of  this  sect,  the  correctness  of  their  ex- 
position of  the  scriptures,  or  the  propriety  of  their  ceremonies^ 
we  have  not  the  least  intention  to  offer  any  opinion.  We  dis- 
claim all  pretensions  to  dictate,  and  profess,  because  we  feel  a 
sentiment  of  respect,  for  the  religious  opinions  of  every  part  of 
the  community.  It  was  therefore,  from  motives  of  literary  curio- 
aity,  merely,  that  we  sought  after  the  history  of  Mr.  Brown,  and 
although,  we  are  sorry  at  finding  it  the  offspring  of  disappoint- 
ment, or  perhaps,  of  some  degree  of  resentment,  yet  the  very 
curious  infortnation  which  it  cont^s,  will  exempt  it  from  the 
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Beglect  and  inattention*  with  which  we  are  disposed  to  regard 
erery  species  of  religious  controversy.  Mr.  Brown  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  Shakers,  and  left  them— -the  ordinary  reproaches 
on  one  side,  of  having  been  deceived,  ^d  on  the  other  of  being 
deserted,  have  attended  the  dispute:  but  to  enable  his  readers  to 
judge  of  the  true  state  of  the  contiPoversy,  Mr.  Brown  has  inter- 
woven with  the  worky  an  account  of  his  own  life  and  experience. 
He  was  bom,  it  seems,  in  the  city  of  Newyork,in  1766,  and  re- 
presents himself  as  havingled  a  wicked  and  immoral  life,  till  the 
age  of  eighteen,  when  he  received  serious  impressions,  which 
produced  a  reformation  in  Ms  character.  After  belonging  to  two 
religious  societies,  the  Friends  and  the  Methodists,  which  he 
successively  left,  he  fluctuated  in  his  opinions,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  no  sect,  till,  in  the  year  1798,  he  happened  to  read  a  pam- 
phlet against  the  Shakers.  This,  instead  of  exciting  an  un- 
favourable prejudice,  produced  a  curiosity  to  examine  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  society,  which  he  hoped  were  misrepresented  by  the 
writer,  and  he  accordingly  repaired  to  Watervliet,  (or  Niskeu- 
na,)  in  the  state  of  Newyork,  Where  there  was  a  settlement  of 
Shakers.  By  these  he  was  so  kindly  received  as  to  be  induced 
to  return  to  them,  and  after  a  full  explanation,  as  he  supposed  of 
their  religious  opinions,  to  become  aprofessor  of  their  religion,  and 
to  procure  the  conversion  of  his  father  and  family.  But,  though 
nominally  attached  to  them,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever 
cordially  and  entirely  of  their  sentiments.  His  faith  was  dis- 
turbed by  doubts  and  difficulties,  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  re- 
move, by  laboured  conferences  with  the  elders.  Their  ai^uments 
appeared  to  him  inefficient,  and  by  degrees,  their  conduct  lost 
much  of  the  purity,  which  he  had  at  first  so  warmly  ascribed  to  it. 
He  Complains,  that  with  regard  to  prominent  articles  of  faith,  he 
was  deceived,  by  representations  directly  the  reverse  of  what  he 
realized  on  a  further  intimacy— he  verified  the  truth  of  certain 
reports,  which,  in  his  eai*ly  zeal,  he  had  supposed  calunmies 
against  the  society— he  at  length  doubted  whether  they  were 
in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  millenium,  as  they  themselves 
believed,  and  under  this  impression  he  abstdned  from  sharing 
in  the  devotions  of  the  society,  until  in  1805,  he  was  formally 
disowned  by  them.  He  determined  to  explain  to  the  public,  the 
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caase  of  this  difference,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  communicate  all 
the  informauon  which  he  possessed,  as  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  society.    This  resolution,  he  notified  to  the  el« 
ders,  with  an  offer  of  suffering  them  to  inspect  his  manuscript, 
which  they  declined  in  a  letter  somewhat  personally  severe  on 
the  author,  and  he  retorted  in  the  same  manner.    Yet,  though 
the  work  is  thus  obviously  a  party  production,  we  should  do  in« 
justice  to  the  author,  if  we  did  not  say,  that  no  marks  of  intem- 
perance or  passion  are  visible  in  his  narration.    He  seems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  inquire  anxiously  after  truth,  to  use  all  possible 
means  of  enlightening  himself  on  the  important  subject  of  his 
doubts,  and  even  after  his  secession  from  the  society,  though  he 
cannot  adopt  their  principles,  he  renders  ample  justice  to  the 
good  order  and  decency  of  their  conduct,  their  exemplary  chari- 
tyi  and  the  kind  treatment  which  he  experienced  from  the  body 
of  the  community.    These-  circumstances  strongly  recommend 
bis  narrative,  and  we  shall  therefore  extract  from  it  what  is 
deemed  most  curious,  as  to  the  history,  opinions,  and  practices 
of  this  singular  society. 

According  to  their  belief,  the  people  called  quakers  "  were 
raised  up  to  be  the  true  witnesses  for  God,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  second  coming  of  Christ."    They  however,  "  lost 
their  power  by  petitioning  the  civil  authority  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  and  by  coming  under  its  protection.'*   Their  place 
was  supplied  by  the  French  prophets,  a  number  of  protestants 
in  Dauphiny  and  the  Cevennes  who,  about  the  year  1688,  profes- 
sed to  be  inspired,  and  gathered  round  them  large  congregations. 
The  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  involved  these  persons  in  the 
general  calamity  of  the  French  dissenters,  and  drove  three  of  the 
distinguished  prophets,  in  1705,  to  England,  where  they  resumed 
their  predictions,  and  denounced  judgments  against  the  British 
nation  and  the  city  of  London,  and  the  established  church,  till 
they  were  prosecuted  or  persecuted  by  the  magistracy,  and  pu- 
nished.   They  boldly  announced  the  coming  of  the  millenium 
in  three  years  time,  and  even  fixed  the  29th  of  April  as  the  day 
when  it  would  be  manifested;  but  in  this,  as  an  historian,  friendly 
to  their  cause,  observes,  ^*  they  erred  by  fixing  a  time  which  was 
not  giveo  to  them  to  know."  They  asserted  that  they  were  sent 
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to  proclaim  the  second  revelation  of  the  Saviour,  and  were  for- 
tified in  their  mission  by  the  power  of  performing  mirades^  bj  the 
gift  of  languages,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 
These  doctrines  were  accompanied  and  delivered  with  ever7 
possible  contortion  of  body,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  particu- 
larly shaking  and  staggering.  Notwithstanding  every  discourage- 
ment, the  sect  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and  credit,  till 
it  extended  from  London  as  far  as  Lancashire.  There  a  tailor, 
by  the  name  of  James  Wardley  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  were 
of  the  society  of  quakers,  became  suddenly  visited  by  the  spirk' 

.   of  the  French  prophets,  and  began  to  promulgate  their  doctrinesy 
which  were  so  well  received  that,  in  1747,  a  small  society  of  sha- 
kers was  formed  at  Bolton;  and  Wardley's  wife  was  installed'  as 
the  mother.    In  1757  the  society  received  a  great  acquisition 
by  the  union  of  Ann  Lee,  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  mo- 
thers. She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Lee  of  Manchester,  a  black- 
smith (and  brother  of  general  Charles  Lee  so  distinguished  during 
the  American  war,)  and  herself  married  to  another  blacksmithy 
named  Abraham  Standley.  She  had  suffered  much  from  his  Intem- 
perance in  drinking,  and  her  constitution  was  injured  by  havings 
been  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  and  these  circumstances  may 
have  been  the  foundation  of  a  revelation  which  she  professed  to 
receive  against  all  marriage  and  sexual  intercouse.    In  this  the 
society  concurred,  and  recognbing  that  she  had  received  the 
great ett  gi/tj  she  was,  about  the  year  1771,  owned  as  the  spiritu- 
al mother,  and  took  the  lead  of  the  society  with  the  name  of  mo- 
ther Ann.   The  society,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  about  thirty 
persons,  when  mother  Ann  professed  to  receive  a  gift  or  revela- 
tion to  go  over  to  America:  and  having  accomplished  this,  the 
society  in  England  decayed  immediately  after  her  departure* 
She  arrived  at  Newyork  in  the  year  1774,  bringing  with  her,  her 
husband,  who,  however,  could  not  believe  in  the  mission  of  hit 
wife,  and  of  course  did  not  belong  to  the  society,  her  half  brother, 
William  Lee,  also  a  blacksmith,  James  Whittaker,  a  weaver,  and 
five  other  persons  who  settled  at  Niskeuna  since  called  Watenrliet. 
Here  they  were  at  first  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  strange  peo- 

^  pie,*'  which  was  changed,  during  the  war,  to  that  of  shaking-qua- 
k^S}  OQ  account  of  their  mode  of  worshipi  joined  to  their  refusal 
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to  bear  arms,  and  their  plain  dress;  but  they  are  now  called  Sha- 
kers only.  The  society  continue<^to  increase  by  the  gradual  acces- 
sion of  proselytes  till  the  death  of  William  Lee  and  mdther  Ann, 
which  took  place  in  1784,  when'many  of  the  members  seceded; 
but)  by  the  industry  of  Whittaker,  the  surriving  elder,  it 
Iras  still  held  together,  and  in  1787  contained,  besides  those  in 
Niskeunaand  Lebanon,  many  members  in  Massachusetts,  New- 
hampshire,  and  the  district  of  Maine,  amounting,  in  the  whole, 
to  nearly  three  thousand  believers.    Elder  Whittaker  died  in 

1787.  He  was  succeeded  in  office  by  elder  Joseph  Meacham, 
.originally  a  baptist  preacher  who  now  succeeded  in  what  Whit- 
taker had  begun,  collecting  the  believers  into  families  with  a 
joint  interest  and  union,  and  to  hold  all  things  in  common.  Per- 
suaded at  length  of  the  necessity  of  travailing  out  of  a  fleshly 
relation,  of  being  purified  from  every  principle  proceeding  from 
a  carnal  nature*'  and  that  ^  to  become  truly  a  church  of  Christ 
a  joint  temporal  interest  should  be  absorbed  in  one  common  and 
indistinct  property;*'  several  himdreds  gathered  at  Lebanon  ii^ 

1788,  at  Hancock  in  1791  and  subsequently  at  other  places.  As 
yet  they  were  connected  only  by  a  verbal  agreement  to  suppoit 
a  joint  interest,  not  to  bring  each  other  into  debt  for  any  servi- 
ces or  property  they  should  give  to  the  joint  interest,  and  to  sub- 
ftiit  their  temporal  concerns  to  the  management  of  deacons  under 
the  superintendence  of  elder  Meacham,  who  was  first  bishop 
and  father  of  the  church.  But  some  of  the  seceders  having 
brought  charges  against  the  church  for  their  services,  a  writteh 
covenant  was  made  authorizing  the  deacons  to  settle  in  such 
eases  as  they  thought  proper.  Under  this  authority  the  deacons 
made  some  allowances  to  those  who  left  the  society,  till  at  length 
they  declined  doing  so  for  the  future,  alleging  that  as  their  ser- 
vice or  property  had  been  given  to  God,  to  take  it  away 
would  be  sacrilege,  and  as  they  went  away  from  the  church  to 
the  world,  they  had  what  they  went  for,  <^  they  had  the  flesh,  and 
that  was  enough  for  them."  Moreover,  in  the  year  1800  on  a 
suggestion  that  the  company,  not  bebg  incorporated,  a  member 
might  recover  by  law,  wages  for  his  services  or  restoration  of 
his  property,  a  new  covenant  was  signed  giving  up  every  thing, 
entirely  to  the  deacons,  and  stipulating  never  to  make  Any  de- 
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mands  on  them  for  services  or  property.  Elder  Meachaia  died 
in  1796  and  was  succeeded  by  Lucy  Wright  called  mother  Lucy, 
who  was .  assisted  by  elder  Henry  Clough)  on  whose  death,  in 
1798,  Abiathar  Babbat  took  his  place  and  in  conjunction  with 
mother  Lucy  governs  the  church  at  present  For  so^pe  y.^rs  it 
had  continued  stationary,  till  about  1805  when  a  great  revival  of 
religion  having  taken  place  in  the  western  part,  of  the  United 
States,  a  committee  of  missionaries  was  sent  from  Lebanon,  and 


are  represented  to  have  been  very  successful  in  (hsseminating 
their  futh  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 


Such  seems  to  be  the  history  and  the  actual  state  of  the 
church.  Of  its  founders  and  most  distinguished  advocates,  such 
as  mother  Ann,  William  Lee,  and  Whittaker  the  author  draws 
pictures  by  no  means  flattering.  After  very  minute  inquiry  he 
ascertained,  at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  both  Lee  and  mo- 
ther  Ann  were  addicted  to  intoxication,  that  Whittaker  and  Lee 
had  frequent  quarrels  for  superiority  in  the  church,  and  that 
practices  were  encouraged  not  only  repugnant  to  morals  but 
shocking  to  decency.  These,  however,  are  said  to  be  no  longer 
in  use,  as  the  gift  for  employing  tfum^  Aaa  now  run  out* 

The  more  innocent  practices  of  the  Shakers  are  detailed  at 
^reat  length,  and  are  well  worthy  of  being  known. 

There  kad  always  beetf  among  the  Shaken  more  or  lets  operatiaiic,  eootor- 
tioDi  and  agitations  of  body,  but  they  now  beeame  ezeeaaive,  espeeiaUy  at  their 
meetings,  such  as  trembling,  shaking,  twitehing,  jirkJng,  whiriing^  leaping  jonip- 
iog,  stamping,  rolling  on  d^e  floor  or  ground,  nmning  with  one  or  both  hands 
stretched  out  and  seemingly  impelled  forward  the  way  one  or  both  pointed;  some 
barked  and  crowed,  and  imitated  the  sound  of  seyerai  other  oreatnres— these  were 
gifts  ot*  mortification.  Also  hissing,  brushing  and  driving  the  devil  or  evil  spirits 
out  of  their  houses;  often  groaning  and  ocyi^g  on  account,  as  they  aaid,  of  the  re* 
mains  of  the  evil  nature  in  them,  or  for  the  wicked  world;  at  other  times  re- 
joicing by  loud  Uoghter,  shouting  and  clapping  their  hands.  There  were  several 
instances  of  some  of  them  even  professing  to  have  gifts  to  eurse  such  as  eenaored 
their  conduct;  if  they  were  reproved  for  it,  they  would  justify  themselves  by  re- 
terrtng  to  the  instance  of  Elisha  cursing  the  children  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  and 
also,  to  tell  certain  persons  to  go  to  heli,"  particularly  such  as  had  been  of  their 
faith  and  turned  against  them:  (for  whatever  is  said  or  done  in  the  gift  b  ri^t^ 
tiioagh  out  of  the  gift  it  would  be  a  sin.) 

Their  superfluous  furniture,  such  as  ornamented  looking  glasses*  Sec  in  a  wna* 
ber  of  instances,  were  dashed  upon  the  floor  and  stamped  to  {neces;  ear  and  fin- 
ger-ringa  were  bitten  with  all  the  symptoms  of  rage,  and  then  sold  for  old  metaL 
All  this  was  done  to  testify  their  abhorrence  of  that  pride  which  introduced  these 
things  among  mankind— and  likewise  as  a  type  of  the  destruction  of  Babykm. 
They  said,  "  aU  outward  adonUng  and  putting  en  of  co$tbf  apparel  wtrp  ^ 
works  of  the  flesh."   Among  some,  ^  books  that  they  had»  exeept  tl»e  BiUe^ 
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riiej  called  anti-cbristiao,  and  were  burnt  or  otherviae  destroyed.  Some  of  them 
deioribed  cireles  on  the  floor,  aroond  which  they  would  stamp,  grin  and  perform 
•n  manner  of  grimHce,  and  every  act  of  disdain;  they  then  jumped  within  the 
ring  and  stamped  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  making  a  hideous  noise.  They 
oonsklered  the  circle  as  representing  sin  in  the  worid,  and  their  actions  round 
and  in  it  marked  their  displeasure  and  abhorrence  against  sin;  and  likewise  their 
stamping  in  the  ring  with  a  noise  was  figurative  of  the  destruction  of  sin  and  pas- 
sing  away  of  the  old  heavens,  according  to  the  scripture  expression,  **  as  with  a 
great  noise."  In  short,  these  extraordinary  pi-oceedings  were  carried  to  a  height 
scarcely  to  be  conceived.  They  were  also  continued  wiA  but  little  intermission 
till  the  church  was  brought  into  order,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  I  may  here 
observe,  many  professed  to  have  visions  and  to  see  numbers  of  spirits  as  plain  as 
they  saw  thehr  brethren  and  sisters;  and  also  to  look  into  the  invisible  worid,  and  to 
converse  with  many  of  the  departed  spirits  who  Iiad  lived  in  the  difllerent  agca  of 
the  worid^  and  to  learn  and  to  see  their  different  states  in  the  worid  of  ^fpirits. 
Some  they  saw,  they  said,,  were  happy  and  others  miserable.  Several  declared 
that  they  often  were  in  dark  nights  surrounded  with  a  light,  sometimes  jn  tlieir 
rooms,  but  more  often  when  walking  the  road,  that  they  could  see  to  pick  up  a 
pin;  which  Bgbt  would  cotitinue  a  eonsklerable  length  of  time  and  enlighten  them 
on  their  way.  Many  had  gifts  to  upcak  languages,  and  many  rairaules  were  said 
to  be  wrought,  and  strange  signs  and  great  wonders  shown  by  the  believers. ' 

These  visitations  must  have  been  sti*angely  inconvenient. 

One  instance  among  many  others  was  related  to  the  author  by  Lorenzo  Dow, 
a  well  known  itinerant  preacher,  while  he  was  preaching  in  Kentucky,  one  of  his 
bearers  appeared  to  be  jirked  about  the  house  in  a  violent  manner;  afler  I'epeated 
attempts,  he  at  last  got  out  of  the  meeting-house;  he  attempted  to  mount  hit 
horse,  but  his  feet  were  jirked  every  way  so  that  he  could  not  get  them  into  the 
stirrups,  when  all  his  effbrts  proved  tneffectual,  two  men  set  him  on  his  horse,  but 
be  was  immediately  jirked  off  on  the  ground,  where  he  lay  under  the  operatioot 
«f  violent  twitches  and  jirks  for  some  time,  yet  he  escaped  without  any  hurt 

The  author's  own  experience  is  related  with  equal  accuracy, 
and  furnishes  an  excellent  proof  into  what  whimsies  a  heat- 
ed imagination  may  lead  the  most  sensible  and  sober  men.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  noviciate  at  one  of  the  evening  meetingSi 
He  says, 

"We  all  appeared  to  be  exceeilingly  happy,  dancing,  clapping  hands,  and  shout- 
ing with  all  the  vigour,  zeal,  and  earnestness  imaginable.  This  was  the  first  of 
my  joining  them  in  tlieir  dance,  as  1  felt  a  baclr^^anlness  thereto;  but  as  I  was 
standing  still  looking  on,  one  of  the  BIdei's  u-hispered  to  me,  and  said,  Thomas, 
labour.  I  thought  I  must  be  obedient,  and  keep  in  union,  so  I  stept  in  among 
them,  «nd  laboured  with  them.  Some  spectators  said  after  meeting,  **  we  were 
deluded  and  full  of  the  devil.**  Others,  that  "  it  was  as  merry  a  frolick  as  ever 
they  saw."  Some  serious  persons  were  much  affected  at  seeing  people  proceed 
in  this  manner,  under  pretence  of  worshipping  God.  A  couple  who  were  most 
displeased,  who  felt  sorrow,  anger,  and  pity  towards  us,  wept  and  said,  "  O  uke 
w  away  from  this  horrid  sight:"  notwithstanding,  they  soon  after  joined  the  so- 
•itty.  I  thought  to  be  sure  it  was  a  wonderful  sight  U>  people  who  were  present, 
,  seeing  our  worship.  But  this  I  declare,  I  was  sincere,  and  I  believe  all  the  young 
believers  were.  We  did  nothing  from  a  prineipal  o£  hypocrisy. 
VOL.  VIII.  2.  X 
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His  powers  appear  to  extend  as  his  faith  advanced. 

About  tbis  tnne  I  begtn  to  hare  operations  of  thaking,  trembling,  and  ttlmp- 
ing,  similar  to  some  of  my  brethren  and  sisters  at  Niskeuna;  and  likewise  a  gift, 
as  it  is  called,  of  spei^iiig  languages,  or  unknown  tongues.  At  one  time  I  had  M 
gift  to  sing;  but  no  one  wHderttood  •what  J  tung',  nor  myoelf  neither.  These  thing;* 
1  did  not  do  as  a  sham,  nor  with  intentions  to  make  others  think  I  was  under  the 
influence  of  divine  power;  but  I  really  and  sincerely  believed  I  was  influeneed  \tf 
the  power  of  God;  and  these  opeirations  and  gilts  were  in  a  great  measure  invo* 
luntary. 

They  told  me  tliat  some  had  had  gifts  of  mortification,  to  bark  fike  a  dog,  and 
crow  like  a  cock,  make  a  noise  like  a  sqtiirrel,  and  mew  like  a  oat  Also,  that 
many  have  had  gifts  to  rejoice  by  laughing,  &c^  Something  like  this  I  was  an 
eye-witness  to,  shortly  after  the  two  brethren  left  ua. 

In  one  of  our  meetings,  while  dancing,  I  was  seized  with  an  operation  oC 
trembling  and  stamping,  (which  generally  continued  two  or  three  minutes,  ia 
which  tune  my  eyes  would  be  dosed,  and  when  the  operation  was  over  1  always 
found  myself  several  feet  from  the  place  where  I  was  dancing;)  one  of  the  aisters^ 
a  young  woman,  seeing  me  coming  towards  a  child  that  lay  on  the  floor,  instantly 
jumped  and  oaught  it  up,  for  fear  that  1  should  stamp  on  it  This  being  seen  by 
R.  Hodgson,  who  was  singing  for  ui,  he  held  his  hankerohief  to  his  mouth*  till  at 
last  being  unable  to  contain  himself,  burst  out  into  laughter  and  left  the  room;  all 
except  two  or  three  left  the  room,  also  laughing:  when  my  operathm  ended,  I 
ibund  our  meeting  was  broken  up.  I  was  surprised  and  wondered  what  was  the 
matter,  till  one  present  informed  me  of  the  cause.  Afterwards  I  told  them  I  was 
glad  there  were  no  spectators  present;  because  they  might  have  ooneluded  our 
dancing  and  operations  were  in  reality  (as  some  had  intimated)  a  burlesque  oa  all 
rehgtoo.  Our  brother,  R.  Hodgson,  felt  somewhat  eondemned  for  his  conduct, 
particularly  as  he  began  the  langfaing;  but  that  condemnation  ceased,  when  he 
was  told  hjr  the  Elders  he  had  a  gift  to  laugh.  For  my  pact  I  had  no  faith  in 
such  gifts.  But  my  faith  m  these  operations  was  so  great,  that  I  believed  if  there 
had  been  a  dozen  children  on  the  floor  I  should  not  have  hurt  one  of  them;  for  I 
doubted  not  but  the  power  by  which  1  was  actuated  would  have  kept  me  clear  of 
them. 

^  While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  gifts  and  operations,  I  will  relate  another  in- 
stance, which  I  received  an  account  of  soon  after  the  above  transaction. 

One  was,  of  having  the  arm  extended  and  following  the  way  the  hand  pointed. 
Elder  Ebenezer  Cooley  related,  tiiat  the  power  of  God,  at  a  certain  time,  stret^- 
ed  out  his  hand  which  he  was  constrained  to  follow,  and  which  led  him  to  a  cer- 
tain house  where  resided  a  man  who  that  day  had  broken  three  of  his  ribs;  and 
that  his  hand  led  him  into  the  house  and  to  the  place  sphere  the  man  lay,  and 
finally  stopt  on  the  broken  ribs;  the  man  immediately  felt  an  healing  power,  and 
was  restored  whole  in  a  few  minutes^ 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  meeting,  a  few  spectators  being  present;  and  a  zeal- 
ous, lively  meeting  it  was.  We  danced  near  an  hour;  several  turned  round  like 
tops.  And  to  crown  all,  I  had  a  gift  to  speak  in  some  other  language;  but  the 
^ealest  misfortime  tww,  neither  I  nor  am/  other  one  understood  vfhat  Ifnid. 

But  he  after\Vards,  when  his  zeal  had  somewhat  abated  redu- 
ces these  contortions  of  the  body  to  an  effect  of  enthusiasm  mere- 
ly, and  gives  an  example  of  this  gift  of  languages,  which  is  not 
calculated  to  impress  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  its  value. 

R^pecting  such  as  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  they  have  strong  faith  m 
this  gift;  and  tidnk  a  person  greatly  fiitoired  who  hai  the  gift  tf  tongues;  and  at 
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emlain  times,  vhen  the  mind  b  overloaded  vith  a  fiety^  strong  zeal,  it  must  haf  e 
▼ent  some  way  or  other;  their  faith,  or  belief  at  the  time  being  in  this  gift,  and  a 
will  strikes  the  mind  according  to  their  fiath;  and  then  such  break  out  in  a  fiery» 
eaergetie  manner,  and  speak  they  know  not  what,  as  I  have  done  several  times. 
Part  of  what  I  spake  at  one  time,  was>— 

liero  devo  jirankemango,  ad  siJeabano,  durem  snbramo,  deviranto  diaeetiman- 
gp,  jasse  vah  pe  on  eranig^o;  de  vom  grom  seb  erinom,  os  Tare  cremo  domo. 

When  a  person  rans  on  in  this  manner  of  speaking  iar  any  length  of  time,  I 
now  thought  it  probable  that  he  would  strike  i»to  different  languages,  and  give 
some  words  in  each,  their  right  pronnnciation.  As  I  have  heard  some  men  of 
learning,  who  have  been  pr^nt,  say,  a  few  words  were  Hebrew,  three  or  fottr 
•f  Greek,  and  a  few  Latin. 

We  confess  that  the  whole  specimen  is  Greek  to  us. 

In  their  worship  thejr  do  not  pray,  and  seldom  sing^  hymns, 
but  chiefly  dance.  They  do  not  pray  vocally^  they  say,  because 
as  prayer  is  the  breathing  of  the  soui,  it  is  known  to  the  Almigh- 
ty before  it  can  be  uttered  in  words.  Singing  a  composition  -of 
words  according  to  them  may  not  be  amiss,  if  there  ia  a  gift  for 
itj  but  they  prefer  that  every  soul  should  sing  its  praises  accord- 
ing to  its  own  state  and  feelings  at  the  moment.  The  use  of  dan- 
cing as  a  mode  of  worship  can  be  best  defended  by  quotations 
^om  our  author. 

iUl  who  are  oonverBant  with  the  sacred  writings,  know  that  dancing  was  prat' 
tiled  by  the  people  of  God  in  ancient  times;  and  in  this  way  they  returned  thanks 
ibr  mereies  and  blessings  received;  which  the  heathens  and  people  of  tlie  world 
learned  and  stole  from  the  people  of  God,  and  corrupted  the  same  in  their  noc- 
tnmal  reereations,  and  vain,  ungodly  mirth,  as  the  Babylonians  and  Belsliazzer 
did  in  theh-  impious  feast,  with  the  golden  and  silver  vetaels  taken  out  of  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord.  It  has  been  objected  by  many,  that  dancing  under  pretence  of 
worshipping  God,  is  a  solemn  mockery.  This  objection,  however,  will  cease,  if 
we  confer  the  frequent  practice  of  this  kind  of  worship  in  ancient  times,  as  wilt 
appear  on  examining  the  following  texts  of  scripture.  Exodus  xv.  xxxii.  19. 
Judges  xi.  34 — ^xxi.  21.  1  Sam.  xviii.  6-^xxi.  11.  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  16.  1  Chron. 
XV.  S9.  Psalm  xxx.  11.-^kucUx.  3-^1.4.  Eccl.  iii.  4.  From  these  texts  it  is 
evident,  tliat  dancing  was  not  only  practised  as  worship,  but  that  it  was  approved  oC 
God,  and  used  more  particularly  on  all  festive  occasions,  as  being  the  natural  im- 
l>Qlse  of  joy. 

It  is  likewise  objected,  that  the  novelty  of  this  thing  evinces  iu  impropriety, 
AS  it  has  not  been  practised  in  the  Christian  world.  Here  it  may  be  observed,  (as 
before)  that  dancing  is  the  effusion  of  joy,  which  (though  the  church  has  kmg 
been  without,  and  many  in  a  mourning  state)  at  length  in  this  glorious  dispensa- 
tion of  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  according  to  the  prophesy  of  Jeremiali  xxxi. 
4,  emanates  through  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  causes  them  to  leap  for  joy. 
Therefore,  it  can  be  no  ol^ectioo,  nnce  the  cause  which  it  produces  is  as  novel  a^ 
the  effects  produced.  No  novelty  can  be  deemed  an  impropriety,  so  long  as  it  is 
the  natnral  effect  of  a  proper  cause.  Sacred  dancing  would  not  appear  in  so  de- 
based alight,  had  it  not  been  perverted  by  the  wicked  generally  for  the  purpose 
ef  nocturnal  recreation;  and  by  iu  pernicious  consequences  has  become  odiotts  in 
the  sight  of  every  friend  of  morality. 

If  nnging  had,  for  many  hundred  years  past,  been  only  practised  by  the  y^U 
gar  and  profane  part  of  mankind,  it  weold  now  appear  ftiU  as  sin^^ular  andstTflni^ 
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to  hear  a  Christian  soeiety  sing  hjmna  at  part  of  dlnnt  worahtp,  as  to  ace  the 

Shakers  dance. 

If  ever  any  people  had  oaase  to  use  sach  lively  acts,  expfessire  of  their  joy  ia 
God,  certainly  those  in  this  day  hare,  who  have  reoeired  and  experienced  the 
greatest  blessing  ths^t  ever  descended  to  the  children  of  men,  even  that  which 
hath  been  long  pmphesied  of,  long  desired  and  prayed  for,  hy  the  sincere  in  ereiy 
age  of  the  world. 

David  rejoiced  in  the  dance,  because  he  had  received  the  ark  from  among  tke 
Philistines.  These  people  rejoice  because  they  have  received  that  of  which  the 
ark  was  only  topical.  The  children  of  Isrftel  rejoiced  ui  the  dance,  because  they 
had  experienced  a  final  deliverance  tvom  Egyptian  bondage. 

These  people  rejoice  in  the  dance  because  they  have  experienced  a  defirer- 
ance  from  a  more  potent  and  powerful  eikemy^  even  him  who  hath  reigned  and 
ruled  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men  ever  since  the  fall  of  Adam.  And 
because  they  have  experienced  a  redemption  from  utider  the  bondage  of  the 
x^igning  power  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  behold  every  spiritual  enemy  destroyed  by 
the  power  of  God,,  and  behold  their  sins,  as  the  children  of  krael  did  the  red  sen, 
separated  from  them 

Christ  informs  us,  that  in  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son,  "  there  was  mnsie 
and  dancing" — ^Luke  xv.  Wc  have  all  been  prodigal  children.  We  have  all 
Strayed  away  from  our  heavenly  Father,  and  spent  our  substance,  or  used  die  ta- 
lents he  g^ve  us,  in  an  and  riotous  living;  and  when  we  become  aensible  o£  our 
poverty  and  Ion,  and  return,  will  there  be  less  joy  tlian  at  the  return  of  the  pro- 
digal in  the  parable. 

We  read  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  and  sixth  verse  of  Matthew,  of  vain,  un- 
godly dancing,  and  the  consequences  attending.  The  wicked,  instead  of  rcjoieingy 
should  mourn  on  their  birth<lays,  and  at  all  tmies,  until  they  know  their  sins  for- 
forgiven,  and  a  reconciled  God.  Dancing,  musical  instruments,  and  singing>  is 
not  adapted  to  their  state,  and  which  in  truth  does  not  belong  to  them,  but  to  the 
people  of  God.  The  wicked  should  rather  go  to  the  bouae  of  mourning,  than  to 
their  houses  of  levity  and  ungodly  mirth.  Poor  lost  creatures,  in  a  state  of  aepn- 
ration  and  alienation  from  God,  and  eveiy  thing  good  and  lovely,  sunk  in  the  mire 
of  their  iniquities,  polluted,  according  to  Isa.  i.  6.  Have  not  such  creatures  mnch 
more  eause  to  mourn,  than  to  sing  and  dance?  AH  that  we  do  should  b^  done  to 
the  honour  and  g^ory  of  God.  We  should  praise  him  in  and  with  every  thing  we 
enjoy.  Every  faculty  of  the  body  should  be  dedicated  to  his  -pniisew  Our  tongues 
were  made  to  bless,  the  Lordf  our  voices  were  given  to  sing  his  praiae;  and  the 
Psalmist  calls  on  every  thing  that  hatli  breath  to  prane  the  Lord;    cl.  6. 

Of  the  importance  attached  to  this  exercise  we  maj  judge 
from  the  following: 

'  Also  this  exercise  of  dancing  cnr  labour  is  particularly  called  the  works  of  God; 
a3  I  have  often  heard  the  Elders,  or  the  one  who  has  the  lead  of  the  meeting,  af- 
ter speaking  a  few  words,  conclude  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  followiug  sentences: 
All  who  feel  justified — Or  such  as  have  not  violated  their  conscienoesr— Or  those 
who  have  no  sin  covered,  may  prepare  to  labour  in  the  works  of  God." 

I  may  further  observe  tliat  it  is  their  belief  that  their  dancing  for  worship,  is 
so  sacred,  reverential,  and  awfully  solemn,  Uiat  no  person  dare,  or  can  join  in  it,  who 
has  not  confessed  his  sins;  and  the  few  who  through  wantonness  have  attempted 
it,  have  always  failed  in  proceeding,  by  instantly  being  taken  with  some  violent 
pain,  or  contortion  of  the  body,  one  instance  excepted;  as  I  have  been  informed, 
**  a  person  who,  from  motives  of  sport,  joinetl  them  in  the  dance;  but  after  they 
had  finished,  he  was  unable  to  stop,  but  continued  dancing  near  two  hoars.*' 

The  doctrines  of  the  Shakers,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  them 
from  the  vohime  before  us^  are  these.  They  believe  that  they  have 
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experienced  the  second  commg  of  Christ,  and  are  enjoying  what 
is  called  the  millenium,  by  virtue  of  a  superior  dispensation  from 
the  Deity  to  their  society.  The  existence  of  this  happy  state  is 
proved  first  inwardly,  because  by  confessing  their  sins  to  the  el-* 
ders  they  receive  pdwer  to  forsake  and/rr/  forgiveness  for  them, 
second,  outwardly  because  their  church  possesses  the  apostolic 
gifts,  such  as  working  miracles,  and  the  gift  of  tongues  which 
have  ceased  in  all  other  churches.  They  believe  the  scriptures, 
and  think  they  contain  abundant  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  second 
coming;  they  confess  habitually  to  the  elders;  they  say  that  those 
who  believe  in  the  second  coming;  may  attain  perfection  even  in 
this  life;  they  will  not  take  up  arms,  nor  swear  before  a  magis- 
trate. Their  church  is  j^overned according  to  the  Mosaic  dispensa« 
tion:  for  as  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  and  he  delivered  to  the  people 
the  words  which  he  received,  so  in  this  church  Christ  is  the  head. 
His  second  coming  is  spiritual,  and  the  first  in  the  ministration  is 
the  mother  of  the  church,  who  receives  immediately  the  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God,  which  she  communicates  to  the  el- 
ders whom  she  has  appointed  over  the  several  families.  The  tem- 
poral affairs  are  managed  by  deacons.  Of  Ann  Lee,  the  great 
head  of  the  church,  they  believe  that,  though 

absent  in  body,  yet  abe  is  present  in  spirit.  They  beliered  that  she  was  whoDy  ao- 
Coated  by  tbe  power  of  God)  and  that  she,  witb  Christ,  bad  been  the  subject  of 
prophesy;  and  that  she  was  equal  with  Christ  and  suffered  in  spirit  like  unto  him 
in  a  death  to  a  fallen  nature,  in  order  to  finish  the  work  of  raan*8  final  redemp- 
tion.  They  beSeve  she  was^he  woman  prophesied  of  by  St  John  that  fled  into 
the  wilderness,  and  that  Niakeuna  was  the  place;  and  that  in  this  place  of  retire- 
ment she  was  nourished  for  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,  i.  e.  three  years  and  an 
half,  when  she  became  known  by  openings  and  preaching  the  gospel  as  before  re- 
lated.  Many  of  them  belicTed  that  the  man  cluld,  spoken,  of  in  the  Rerelationsy 
was  James  Whittaker,  and  that  he,  or  rather  that  spirit  which  he  possessed,  was 
as  a  rod  of  iron  against  sin,  which  in  the  progress  of  the  woric  would  rule  all  na- 
tions. Ann  Lee,  when  addressed  with  the  title  of  mistress  or  madam,  sometimes 
remonstrated  iigainst  it,  saying,  "  I  am  Ann  the  word,"  meaning  to  signify  that 
ihe  was  the  word  in  the  same  sense  that  Christ  is  called  the  word  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  gospel  according  to  St.  John.  She  was  sometimes  called  the  Elect 
Lady,  but  the  believers  have  generally  called  her  Mother,  and  Whittaker  and 
Lee  Fathers;  because  through  or  by  them  they  were  begotten  in  the  gospel, 
brought  forth  into  a  new  creation  or  birth^  and  empowered  from  babes  to  become 
men  in  the  work  of  theh*  redemption. 

And  of  their  confidence  in  the  revelations  or  gi/u^  as  they 
are  divulged  by  the  elders,  the  following  will  serve  as  an  example: 

We  had  considerable  conversation  respecting  the  mmistration  doctrine.  I 
them  at  hut,  if  the  Elders  were  to  teU  me  they  h»d  a  special  gift  ftT  to 
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go  to  Albany  and  walk  across  the  North  River  on  the  water,  I  would  go»  ttMl  ez^ 
ercise  all  the  fiiith  I  possiblj  eould;  and  if  I  could  not  walk  on  the  water,  I  wookf 
walk  in,  until  I  could  not  touch  bottom;  I  would  then  turn  about  and  oome  out, 
and  conclude  there  was  no  gift  of  God  in  it. 

The  one  who  spake  before,  a  zealous  beCeTer,  (and  who  has  since  stood  as 
leader)  said—''  I  would  do  more."  I  asked  him  what  more.  He  answered — I 
would  walk  in  as  you  hare  said,  and  if  I  did  not  rise  I  would  swim;  and  if  I  could 
not  swim  across,  I  would  drown  before  I  would  come  back  against  the  gift  of 
God.** 

I  repliedr— I  think  I  went  full  far  enough  in  the  gift;  but  you  have  gone  beyood 
all  bounds  of  reason. 

To  preserve  the  purity  of  their  hearts  they  avoid  the  templa- 
uons  of  interest  by  throwing  all  their  property,  as  we  have  hi- 
therto remarked,  intoacomiiM)ii  stock,  and  securet  hemseives  from 
the  influence  of  the  flesh  by  discouraging  not  only  the  natural  pas* 
sions,  but  the  ordinary  affections  of  our  nature;  they  discounte- 
nance marriage  and  every  sexual  connexion;  ai)d  endeavour,  as 
the  following  specimens  evince,  to  melt  down  our  social  and  do- 
mestic affections  into  a  general  love  of  all  as  brothers  and  sisters. 

According  to  thdr  iaith,  natural  afibction  must  be  eradicated;  and  they  Ukj 
they  must  love  all  equally  afike  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  gospeL  It  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  various  schemes 
that  have  been  contriTed  to  destroy  all  natural  affection  and  social  attachment  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  brothers  and  aisterf,  especiaUy  towards 
such  as  have  left  the  society.  Two  instances  that  occurred  about  this  dme  as 
specimens  of  others  may  suffice.  A  mother,  who  had  renounced  the  faith,  came 
to  Niskeuna  to  see  her  daughter.  EAdress  Hannah  Matterson  told  the  dau^ter 
to  go  into  the  room  to  her  carnal  mother  and  say—*'  What  do  you  come  here  for! 
I  don't  want  you  to  come  and  see  me  with  your  carnal  affections.** 

The  mother  being  grieved,  replied—*'  I  did  not  expect  that  a  daughter  of 
nine  would  ever  address  me  in  that  manner  ** 

The  daughter  in  obedience  to  what  she  was  taught,  replied  again—*'  Yoa 
have  come  here  with  your  carnal,  fleshly  desires,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  you,** 
and  then  left  her  mother. 

Some  time  after,  one  Dunham  Shapley,  who  had  belonged  to  the  society,  cal- 
led to  see  Abagail  his  sister  at  Niskeuna,  whom  he  had  no*  seen  in  six  or  seven 
years;  but  he  was  not  admitted;  he  waited  some  time,  being  loth  to  go  away  with- 
out seeing  her;  at  last  she  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  window  and  address  him  in 
the  language  of  abuse  |md  sourrifity.  The  words  she  made  use  of,  it  would  be  in- 
decent to  mention.  For  this  she  was  applauded,  and  that  in  the  author's  hearing 
when  he  belonged  to  the  society. 

Totally  ignorant  as  we  arc  of  the  author  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  he  writes  and  acts  like  a  very  sober  good  sort  of  man. 
There  is  even  an  interesting  simplicity  displayed  in  his  earnest 
endeavours  to  learn  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  and  leave  nothing 
untried,  no  solitary  meditations,  no  painful  conferences  to  recon- 
cile them  to  his  ideas  of  reason.  Soon  after  his  initiation  he 
communicated  his  doubts  to  a  friend  in  this  quaint  way: 
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I  perceive  they  have  heretofore  fed  us  with  milk,  but  yte  will  sood  have  some 
meat;  and  1  think  they  have  flung  oat  some  pretty  tough  pieces  ah*eady;  hat  they 
have  covered  them  in  such  a  manner  with  milk,  that  you  have  not  seen  them,  nor 
■ehewed  them;  but  I  have  got  hold  of  some  pieces,  and  find  them  exceedingly 
tough  indeed.  I  was  asked  what  the  faith  of  the  ohureh  was,  and  wherein  they 
dificred  from  the  description  I  had  given. 

And  then  he  complains  to  the  elders  of  contradictory  doctrines: 

At  first  we  were  treated  like  ehydrea,  and  had  many  pretty  pleasing  stones 
told  a»— As,  **  act  your  6wn  fiuth;  the  gospel  don't  bind  creatures.**  But  now,  as 
I  hare  been  told,  the  gospel  is  Uke  a  tunnel;  the  farther  we  travel  in,  the  nar- 
rower it  grows.*'  If  squeesing  into  the  nsrrow  part  of  a  tunnel,  is  not  binding  |i 
«;reatore,  I  know  not  what  is. 

In  truth  one  half  of  his  grievances,  as  he  himself  states  them, 
vould  have  justified  the.  revolt  of  a  much  meeker  num.  His  secret 
confessions  of  sins  to  the  elder,  had  it  seems  leaked  out  through 
the  society;  he  detected  elder  HezeMah  in  an  intentional  mistate-^ 
ment  as  to  Ann  Lee's  character,  a  point  which  was  vital  to  the  Sha- 
ker faith,  and  he  found  at  last  that  there  could  be  no  compromise 
with  the  society,  but  that  all  was  to  be  believed,  or  all  abandoned. 
After  some  time  too,  he  discovered  that  be  must  renounce  his 
favourite  and  delightful  amusement  of  reading. 

I  know  of  several  who,  soon  after  they  Joined  the  church,  have  been  eounscA- 
led  by  then-  Elders  to  dispose  of  their  books,  and  have  accordingly  done  it.  Eldef 
fibenezer  hehig  at  my  house  once,  on  his  seeing  a  number  of  books,  he  said: 

**  Ah,  Thomas  must  put  away  his  hof^n,  if  he  intends  to  become  a  good  be 
Bcver." 

Conversing  once  with  the  Elders,  at  Cornwall,  about  books,  they  then  endea- 
vosnned  to  persuade  me,  that  there  was  no  profit  in  reading.  I  said,  I  think  I  had 
better  spend  my  leisure  hours  in  reading  than  sleeping,  or  doing  nothing;  and 
asked  them  what  I  should  read.  Elder  Meacham  answered,  "  Almanacks  and 
Spening-books,"  i.  e.  as  I  understood  him,  nothing  at  all. 

Even  thinking  was  deemed  disobedience. 

A  short  time  after,  I  being  five  or  six  days  with  a  family  of  believers  (for  I 
still  spent  much  of  my  time  with  them)  at  eleven  o'clock  one  night,  they  aU  ha- 
ving retired  to  rest,  and  I  laying  awake  in  a  diy,  weU  finished  room;  and  in  which 
was  a  stove  and  fire,  there  fell  a  large  drop  of  water  on  my  temples:  on  ezamina- 
tioo,  I  could  not  discover  where  the  water  eame  from.  I  tuld  the  believers  of  it 
in  the  morning. 

One  said — "  Ah!  it  is  some  warning  for  you,  respecting  your  unbelief." 

I  then  assigned  some  ineondusive  reasons  how  Uie  drop  might  have  become 
formed  in  the  room,  and  its  falling. 

One  replied.—*'  Ah!  that  is  the  way  you  render  a  natural  reason  for  the  cause 
of  every  thing;  and  so  reason  away  your  faith,  and  yourself  out  of  the  gospeL** 

We  do  not  therefore  know  how  to  blame  his  secession,  particu' 
IkTly  after  the  specimen; which  he  gives  of  their  manners. 
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It  appeared  to  me  that  they  exercised  but  very  little  patience  vhen  they  ob* 
lerred  any  thing  among  the  spectators  dbagreea^Ie.  If  anj  one  sat  with  hk  hat 
on,  the  leaders  of  the  meeting,  or  those  who  were  the  most  zeaIou%  appeared  to 
be  mneh  displeased.  I  asked  some  of  them,  if  they  made  much  ado  about  such 
trifling  things,  and  elereised  so  little  patience,  what  they  would  do,  if  they  «boukl 
have  dirt  and  stones  flung  in  at  them,  as  had  been  the  ease  with  sonke  other  seets, 
when  assembled  for  pubUe  worship.  I  obsen-ed,  that  I  believed  they  would  bear 
it  with  much  less  patience  than  others  had  done,  unless  there  was  no  possibOity  of 
helping  themselves. — But  what  I  most  disliked,  was  a  speech  of  Issaehar  Bates 
about  this  time,  to  a  Methodist  minister,  who  sat  on  the  fore  seat  This  man  ap- 
peared to  be  very  attentive  to  Issaohar's  discourse,  and  most  of  the  time,  he  look* 
ed  him  in  the  fkce.  At  this.  Bates  appeared  to  Uke  offence- — Accordingly,  he 
left  the  subjett  on  which  he  was  discoursing,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  toward 
the  clergyman,  and  cried  outp-*-**  Brute,  brute,  brutCf  y^u  are  beneath  the  beaets 
of  the  field,**  After  meetmg,  the  Methodist  preacher  went  and  stood  before  the 
fire  to  warm  himself.  Bates  went  and  stood  by  the  side  of  him;  and  by  his  looks, 
I  thought  he  was  like  a  dog  that  was  ready  to  snap.  Oh!  thought  I,  what  a  spirit 
you  show. — ^  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.**  After  meeting,  I 
went  home  with  the  family,  of  which  Seth  Wells  had  the  lead.  To  him,  I  ex- 
pressed my  decided  disapprobation  of  Bates'  conduct;  and  toUhim  that  Bates  had 
greatly  insulted  tlie  man,  and  done  enough  to  excite  in  the  breast  of  any  one,  the 
highest  feelings  of  resentment.  I  observed  that  the  Methodist  preacher  bore  it 
with  calmness,  and  showed  the  spirit  of  a  christian*— -Whereas,  Bates  had  exem- 
plified the  spirit  of  the  Devil. 

All  Seth  said  in  reply,  wa»— *'  I  don't  know  that  we  have  any  right  to  coa- 
deron  Issachar's  gifu" 

From  this  disagreeable  picture  however  we  turn  with  great  plea* 
sure  to  the  description  of  the  good  order  and  decency  of  their 
deportment,  their  regularity  and  industry,  and  shall  conclude  by 
quoting  the  account  of  their  habits  and  employments. 

Their  houses  are  urell  calculated. and  convenient.  In  the  great  house  at  Le- 
banon, there  are  near  an  hundred^  the  men  live  in  Uieir  several  apartments  on 
the  right  as  they  enter  the  house,  and  the  women  on  the  left—- eonmonly  four  in 
a  room.  They  kneel  in  the  morning  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  as  soon  as  they  arise, 
and  the  same  before  they  lie  down;  also  before  and  after  every  meal.  The  bre- 
thren and  sisters  generally  eat  at  the  same  time,  at  two  kng  tables  placed  in  the 
kitchen,  men  at  one  and  women  at  the  other;  during  which  time  they  sit  on 
benches,  and  are  all  silent*  They  go  to  their  meals  walking  in  order,  one  directly 
after  the  other;  the  head  of  the  family  or  Elder,  Ukes  the  lead  of  the  men,  and 
one  called  £lder  Sister  takes  the  lead  of  the  women.  Several  women  are  em- 
ployed in  cooking  and  waiting  on  the  table — they  are  commonly  relieved  weekly 
by- others.  It  is  contrary  to  order  for  a  man  or  woman  to  Bleep  alone,  but  two  oT 
the  brethren  sleep  together,  and  the  sisters  the  same.  It  is  contraty  to  order  fat 
a  man  to  be  alone  with  a  woman — also  to  touch  one  another.  If  a  man  presento 
any  thing  to  a  female,  or  a  female  to  a  male,  due  care  most  be  taken  by  each  one 
not  to  touch  the  other.  It  is  contrary  to  order  for  a  woman  to  walk  put  alone,  or 
be  alone.  A  man  and  woman  are  not  allowed  to  converse  together,  exeept  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  brethren  and  sisters.  They  sometimes  have  what  they 
call  union  meetings,  when  several  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  meet  together,  sit 
and  converse  and  smoke  their  pipes.  If  a  mm  is  on  the  road  from  home  alone  in 
a  carriage,  it  is  contrary  to  order  for  him  to  admit  a  woman  to  ride  with  him  on  any 
account  whatever.  It  is  contrary  to  order,  or  the  gift  as  they  call  it,  to  leave  any 
bars  down,  or  gates  (^n,  or  leave  any  thing  they  us6  out  of  ata  proper  plaoe,  etm- 
aequently  they  seldom  hare  any  thing  lost  It     according  to  ttw»  Cjft  w  ord«r» 
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for  til  to  endeaToar  to  keep  all  things  in  drden  indolence  and  oareletsnen  thef 
saj  is  directly  opposite  to  the  gospel  and  order  of  God;  eleanliness  in  every  re- 
spect is  strongly  enforced — it  is  contrary  to  order  even  to  spit  on  the  floor.  A 
dirty,  slovenly,  careless,  or  indolent  person,  they  say,  cannot  travail  in  the  way  a( 
God,  or  be  religious.  It  is  contrary  to  order  to  talk  loud,  to  shut  doors  l^ard,  lo 
jap  hard  at  a  door  for  admittance,  or  to  niake  a  noise  in  any  respect;  even  wheo 
walking  the  floor  they  must  be  careful  not  to  make  a  noise  with  their  feet — ^They 
go  to  bed  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  rise  at  four  or  five;  all  that  are  in  health  go 
to  work  about  sun-rise;  in-door  mechanics,  in  the  winter,  work  by  candle-light; 
each  one  follows  such  an  employment  as  the  Deacon  appoints  for  him.  Every 
man  and  woman  must  be  employed,  and  work  steadily  and  moderately.  Whea 
any  are  sick,  they  have  the  utmost  care  and  attention  psid  to  them.  When  a 
man  b  tick,  if  there  is  a  woman  among  the  sisters  that  was  his  wife  before  he  be* 
Ueved,  she,  if  in  health,  nurses  and  waits  upon  him. 

If  any  of  them  transgress  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  church,  they  are  not 
held  in  union  until  they  confess  their  transgression,  and  that  often  on  thdr  kueet^ 
before  the  brethren  and  sisters. 

Each  church  in  the  diflerent  settlements  has  a  house  called  the  offiole,  where 
all  businesa  is  transacted*  either  among  themselves  or  with  other  people;  each  fa^ 
mily  deposit  in  the  office  all  that  is  to  be  spared  for  charitable  purposes,  which  ia 
distributed  by  the  Deacon  to  those  whom  he  judges  to  be  proper  objects  of  chari- 
ty; he  Deter  sends  the  poor  and  needy  empty  away. 

We  have  been  thus  liberal  in  our  quotations  from  this  volume, 
not  only  because  itscontentsare  of  anature  to  excite  a  lively  interest 
with  regard  to  so  extraordinary  a  sect,  but  also  because  the  work 
is  not  of  a  kind  to  attract  the  notice  of  our  readers  generallf, 
however  they  may  be  gratified  by  the  substance  of  it.  We  need 
scarcely  repeat  that  in  relation  to  these  persons,  whom  we  have 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see,  we  do  not  prejudge  their 
opinions  or  their  character,  and  that  we  feel  that  these  pictures 
are  from  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  a  sentiment  which  qu^iifies  our 
belief  and  induces  us  to  suspend  our  judgment,  of  much  of  the 
curious  matter  which  his  volume  contains. 

X. 
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KNICKERBOCKER'S  NEWYORK. 

A  history  of  Newyork,  from  the  beginning  of  the  worid  to  the  end  of  the  Duteh 
dynftfty:  containing  among  many  turprising  and  curious  matters,  the  unutter- 
able ponderings  of  Walter  the  doubter,  the  disasterous  projects  of  William  the 
testy,  and  the  ohiTalric  aehievments  of  Peter  the  headstrong^  the  three  Dutch 
foremors  of  New- Amsterdam;  being  the  only  Authentic  history  of  the  times 
that  erer  hath  been  published.  The  second  edition  vith  alterations.  By 
niedrioh  Knickerbocker. 

Wb  9re  glad  to  perceive  that  the  public  favour  has  demand* 
ed  a  second  edition  of  our  friend  Diedrich's  history.    Aware  of 
the  nice  delicacy  of  his  character,  and  the  alarm  which  applause, 
however  well  merited,  never  failed  to  excite  in  his  sensitive  mind, 
we  have  hitherto  expressed  our  approbation  of  his  writings  in 
phraseology  the  most  guarded  and  cautious.  Even  this  howeveri 
was,  it  seems,  too  strong  for  his  susceptible  temper.  Accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  his  biographer,  he  took  to  his  bed  for 
three  days,  afte;r  barely  reading  our  notice  of  his  labours,  and 
has  since  died,  leaving  us  in  doubt  Jiow  far  our  approbation  m^y 
have  hastened  his  end.    However  we  ma/  lament  the  conse* 
quences  of  this  fatal  compliment*  we  rejoice  at  any  opportunity 
of  being  able  to  deliver  our  opinions  without  wounding  the  mor- 
bid sensibilities  of  his  character— We  may  now,  therefore,  assert 
with  freedom,  that  Diedrich  was  born  with  a  fine  genius  and 
strong  powers  of  humour,  and  that  habit  had  strengthened  his 
natural  tendency  to  investigation,  till  he  had  become  a  keen  and 
minute  observer.    To  the  nice  and  delicate  shades  of  conduct 
and  manners,  he  had  giv^n  much  of  his  attention,  and  possessing 
an  intuitive  power  to  seize  whatever  was  ludicrous  in  passing 
events,  he  saw  every  thing  with  an  original  eye,  and  psunted  it 
with  colours  of  such  gay  good  nature,  and  so  much  of  drollery  and 
quaintness  of  humour,  that  whether  in  conversation  or  in  wri- 
ting he  was  always  welcome.    He  had,  moreover,  a  copious  and 
natural  style,  without  artifice  or  pretension,  yet  strong,  vigo- 
rous, and  manly;  and  whenever  in  the  midst  of  his  eccentricities 
he  ceased  to  be  sportive,  his  fine  imagination  enabled  him  to  be 
always  elegant  and  engaging,  and  oftentimes  brilliant. — His 
friends  regretted,  that  he  should  have  lavished  so  much  humour 
on  obscure  personages,  and  obsolete  customs;  on  people  whom 
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nobody  knew,  and  usages  that  had  lost  their  interest,  and  that  in- 
stead of  taking  his  visiters  into  a  garret,  to  look  at  an  exquisite 
Flemish  painting,  which  could  not  be  appreciated  till  the  piece 
was  dusted,  and  the  characters  explained,  he  had  not  taken  a 
broader  canvas,  on  the  first  floor  and  given  his  fancy  more  scope 
on  a  subject  intelligible  to  all  the  world.  Yet,  they  scarcely 
knew  how  to  blame  so  natural  a  partiality  for  his  forefathers,  and 
indeed  with  all  his  whims  and  eccentricities,  in  his  accounts  of 
Communipaw  and  the  Dutch  governors  there,  is  mingled  so  much 
good  merriment,  that  his  readers  are  content  to  let  him  dig  even 
deeper  into  the  rubbish,  and  bring  up  the  precious  ore  after  his 
own  manner.  The  works  of  our  friend  Diedrich,  are  now  too 
well  known  to  require  at  this  date,  any  analysis  from  us.  We 
shall  however,  reserve  ourselves  for  his  next  appearance;  for 
though  his  biographer  assures  us  that  he  is  dead,  a  circumstance 
which  may  prevent  his  resuming  his  pen,  yet  we  trust  that  either 
his  ex-landlord  Handaside,  or  some  of  his  kinsmen,  at  Schagtik- 
ake,  will  carefully  .preserve  his  posthumous  works. 


TEMPER,  OR  DOMESTIC  SCENES,  A  NOVEL,  BY  MRS.  OPIE. 

I 

The  name  of  Opie,  is  undoubtedly  respectable  in  the  literary 
world,  but  it  is  justly  questionable,  whether  the  two  present 
volumes  will  increase  our  reverence  for  the  author.  In  draw- 
ing imaginary  characters,  if  they  are  represented  to  outrage  all 
probability,  there  must  be  some  adequate  motive,  or  object  for 
such  exertions.  If  this  grand  principle  is  adhered  to,  the  events 
related,  may  pass  off  as  probable,  notwithstanding  they  would, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  be  pronounced  utterly  incredi- 
ble. St.  Aubin,  the  hero  of  this  little  work,  had  made  a  solemn 
vow  at  the  death  bed  of  his  dying  father,  that  his  mother's  well- 
fare  should  be  in  all  cases  the  first  object  of  his  efforts.  Now 
we  are  prepared  to  find  this  warm,  dutiful,  and  generous  youthy 
disposed  to  sacrifice  every  thing  it  would  be  heroic  to  sacrifice; 
to  encounter  every  risk,  and  to  brave  every  danger:  but  un- 
fortunately these  are  not  amongst  the  class  of  adventurers  the 
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author  allows  us  to  anticipate.   The  mother  is  made  a  dox^n- 
right  fool,  and  the  aame  duty  that  obliged  her  son  to  consult 
her  welfare,  imperiously  demanded  that  he  should  apply  to  the 
lord  chancellor  for  an  order  to  confine  her  under  the  statute  of 
lunacy.   Instead  of  this,  St.  Aubin  suffers  her  to  frequent  all 
company,  to  become  the  laughing  stock  of  all  her  associates,  to 
involve  hhn  in  debts  beyond  his  ability  to  pay,  to  stand  at  the 
door  of  a  state  house  and  to  harangue  the  motley  group  there 
assembled  on  the  incomparable  character  of  her  son,  and  then  to 
borrow  money  of  him  to  pay  to  the  people  for  having  listened  to 
such  nonsense*    Nay,  his  filial  reverence  is  extended  so  far,  as 
by  silence  to  submit  to  the  charge  of  felony,  when  his  mother 
was  the  real  culprit,  and  allow  himself  to  be  a  thief  by  proxy. 
Finally,  much  to  our  joy  and  consolation  the  old  woman  dies, 
talking  all  the  while  about  gewgaws  and  lace,  and  consulting, 
with  much  gravity,  what  colour  she  shall  next  choose  for  her 
gown.    The  same  kind  of  serious  caricature  pervades  almost 
all  the  other  remaining  characters  in  the  work,  in  a  greater,  or 
less  degree.  Emma,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  is  the  grand  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Castlemain.  She  had  formed  an  early  attachment  for 
St.  Aubin,  by  whom  she  was  tenderly  beloved;  their  acquain- 
tance commenced  from  their  earliest  years;  and  yet  she  is  on 
the  very  point  of  being  married  to  a  person^  for  whom  she  enter- 
tained no  kind  of  attachment,  on  account  of  some  apparent  ne- 
glect of  St.  Aubin,  notwithstanding  she  had  the  most  unequivocal 
evidence  all  this  time  of  his  continued  affection.    That  the  pride 
of  Emma  should  be  offended  by  St.  Aubin's  neglect,  was  natu- 
ral; that  it  should  have  operated  so  as  to  have  broken  off  all  re- 
gards for  St.  Aubin  was  natural;  that  it  should  have  even  been 
the  means  of  creating  an  attachment  towards  another  lover  is 
likewise  natural;  but  that  Emma  should  ever  have  consented, 
while  her  own  attachment  towards  St.  Aubin  lasted,  to  have 
given  her  hand  to  another,  and  even  to  have  persisted  in  that 
determination,  after  his  conduct  had  been  fully,  and  to  her  own 
satisfaction  explained,  is  a  phenomenon  indeed.    This  second 
lover  proves  to  be  her  brother,  and  the  heroine  of  the  tale 
is  relieved  from  her  dilemma  by  an  event  as  improbable,  as 
iier  own  conduct  was  monstrous  and  unnatural.   If  this  event 
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had  been  broug^ht  about,  and  no  such  relationship  had*  existed, 
Emma  would  have  drawn  upon  herself,  not  indeed  the  charge  of 
incest;  but  a  species  of  crime  allied  to  prostitution,  that  matri* 
mony  rather  aggravates,  than  lessens.  Mrs.  Castlemain  persecu* 
ted  the  mother  of  Emma,  on  account  of  a  marriage  formed 
against  her  inclinations,  and  endeavours  to  compensate  h^ 
cruelty  to  her  by  kindness  towards  the  grand  child*  And  yet 
this  woman  aids  an^  abets  with  all  her  interest,  the  intended 
marriage  between  her  grand  child  and  a  man  who  had  no  claim 
to  her  affections  whatever,  and  who,  moreover,  had  not  one.  sin- 
gle amiable  trait  of  character,  neither  faith,  nor  honour  to  win 
the  regards  of  Emma.  The  author  herself  seems  to  consider 
how  shocking  the  nature  of  such  an  alliance  would  have  been; 
for  she  makes  Emma  consider  the  bridal  bed  to  which  she  was 
rushing  with  such  precipitate  insanity,  as  but  the  precursor  to 
the  grave.  Mrs.  Castlemain  had  witnessed  the  consequence 
of  such  a  connexion  in  the  person  of  her  own  daughter,  and  was 
now  attempting,  in  the  person  of  her  grand  child,  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  identical  offence.  There  are  certain  points  nererito 
be  surrendered  by  a  novelist  if  the  readers  are  to  preserve  any 
kind  of  reverence  for  the  characters  introduced,  and  amongst 
the  rest,  the  awful  sanctity  of  matrimonial  alliance  is  not  the  least 
conspicuous. 

Mrs.  Opie's  volumes  certainly  contain  some  characters  of 
interest,  and  some  well  drawn  scenes:  but  there  seems  to  us  a 
want  of  animation  and  vigour,  and  truth  of  nature,  for  which,  no 
combinations  of  incident  can  compensate. 


FOR  THE   PORT  FOLIO. 

ORIGINAL  LETTERS  OF  THE  PRETENDER. 

For  the  following  origioal  and  Tery  interesting  letters,  which  wiU  be  petvaetf 
with  no  oommon  degree  of  attention,  we  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  a  genr 
tleman  and  a  sehohr  who  is  as  curious  to  collect  as  he  is  capable  of  appreciating 
the  hidden  treasures  of  literature. 

It  is  indeed  not  among  the  least  singular  events  which  aoeoropaniod  the  exile 
«f  the  anibrtonate  pretender,  that  his  confidential  communications  to  a  fiiithfol 
Albject,  should  thus  appear  for  the  first  time  before  the  world,  in  a  oovntrj  Whleh 
whea  he  wrote  was  almost  a  wilderness.  The  history  of  these  ottridkii  dooaioeato 
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it  10  well  explained  in  the  introductory  notice  from  our  correspondent,  that  we  en 
neither  add  any  thing  to  his  narrad?e«  nor  do  more  than  cordially  approve  his 
•entimenta. 

^  The  earlier  letter  of  the  pretender  is  subscribed  with  lis  orsm 
Hgnaturci  but  the  letter  itself  is  wriuen  by  a  different  hand.  It 
appears  to  have  been  written  to  Robert  Gordony  who^  in  the  year 
1734}  was  the  titular  lord  viscount  Kenmure,  baron  qf  Loch- 
invar^  and  baronet;  whose  father,  William,  lord  Kenmure,  hav- 
ing been  in  the  rebellion  of  1713,  and  made  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Preston  Pans,  was  beheaded  at  London,  on  the  24th  of  Fe* 
bmary  1715-16.  The  gentleman  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed, 
was  his  eldest  son,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  sir  John  Daisiel  of 
Glenae,  baronet:  he  Was  outlawed,  together  with  his  brother 
John.  The  death  of  William  lord  Renmure  is  referred  to  by 
the  pretender,  when  in  his.  letter  to  the  son,  he  makes  mention 
of  what  his  father  suffered,"  for  his  attachment  to  the  Stuart 
cause.  What  part,  or  whether  any,  sir  John  Dalziel,  the  grand- 
father of  this  titular  lord  Kenmure^  took  in  the  rebellion  of  1715 
(if  he  were  then  living),  I  cannot  say:  but  Robert  Dalziel,  also 
of  Glenae,  and  nearly  related  to  sir  John,  was  then  earl  of  Cam<» 
wath;  and  having  been  engaged  in  the  same  rebellion,  his  estate 
was  forfeited,  and  sold  by  the  government.  It  is  observable, 
that  the  predecessors  of  both  these  lords,  Carnwath  and  Ken- 
mure,  were  strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of  king  Charles  I. 
The  first  earl  of  Carnwath,  particularly,  served  that  ill-fated 
monarch  in  the  field;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  suffered  much« 
by  sequestration  and  otherwise,  and,  while  again  engaged  in  the 
service  of  his  legitimate  sovereign,  Charles  II.  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  suffered  several  years  con- 
finement. The  distinguished  loyalty  of  both  families,  procui*ed 
their  advancement  to  the  Scottish  peerage,  in  the  reign  of  the 
first  Charles.  Thus,  their  adherence  to  the  Stuarts,  to  which 
dynasty  they  bore  an  hereditary  attachment,  involved  them 
deeply  in  the  misfortunes  of  that  house. 

^  It  is  not  known  to  whom  the  other  letter  was  addressed;  nor 
is  it  ugned  by  the  pretender:  but  it  appears  to  be  in  hit  hand 
writing;  and  was,  probably,  the  rough  draught  of  one  sent  to 
some  partisan  of  theStuafts;  this  original,  in  the  hand-witing  %f 
^  the  kingy*  as  he  is  called,  having  been  transmitted  to  lord  Ken- 
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murei  for  the  purpose  of  being  shown  to  his  friends^  and  thoa 
answering  the  end,  in  some  sort,  of  a  circular  letter.  Yet  this  k 
merely  a  conjecture  of  my  own.  Both  letters  are,  however, 
deduced  to  me  from  the  same  source;  both  of  them  bear  internal 
evidence  of  their  genuinenewi— 4md  both  are  endorsed  (ia  the 
manner  I  have  noted  at  foot  of  the  copies),  in  an  old  fieishioiied 
hand,  evidently  written  by  the  same  person. 

^  James  Francis  Edward,  the  unfortunate  prince  by  whom 
these  letters  were  written,  was  bom  at  the  palace,  of  St.  James> 
in  London,  on  the  10th  of,  June,  1668:  consequently,  he  was 
forty-six  years  of  age,  at  the  date  of  the  first  letter,  and  nearly  fifty- 
two,  when  he  penned  the  second.  He  was  the  only  surviving 
legitimate  son  of  king  James  ^I.  by  the  lady  Mary  d*Este» 
daughter  of  AJphonso  d'Este,  IIL  duke  of  Modena,  his  qdeen; 
whom  James  was  married  to,  while  duke  of  York— after  the 
death  of  the  lady  Ann  Hyde  (mother  of  queen  Ann)  his  first 
wife.  I  style  James  Francis  Edward  the  « legitimate**  son  of 
king  James — not  that  I  consider  him,  or  his  descendants,  as 
having  had  any  rightful  title  to  the  British  crown,  to  which  their 
pretensions  were,  clearly,  iUegitimatt;  but,  because  I  believe 
him  to  have  really  been  the  son  of  James,  and  his  queen,  Mary, 
notwithstanding  we  are  told  by  historians,  for  obvious  political 
reasons  which  had  their  effect  at  the  time,  that  he  was  a  son,  of 
whom  it  ViA^ fire  I  ended  the  queen  was  delivered."  The  fiction 
produced  its  intended  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
generally;  and  served  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  establish  the 
reigning  house  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover  on  the  British  throne. 

^  This  little  sketch  of  the  genealogical  history  of  the  author 
of  the  two  lettersf  may  tend  to  diminish  in  the  minds  of  the  read- 
er, the  criminality  of  that  truly  unfortunate  prince,  and  of  his 
successor,  in  their  efforts  to  regain  for  themselves,  and  to  re- 
store to  their  fiimily,  that  crown  which  (hey^  as  well  as  their  ad- 
herents, believed  to  be  the  hereditai  y  right  of  the  Stuarts." 

LETTER  I. 

Mbanoj  June  18M,  1734. 
I  cannot  but  take  very  kindly  of  yuu  the  zeal  and  duty  you 
e^cpress  for  me  in  your  letter  oi  the  25th  May,  and  hope  you  will 
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yet  have  one  day,  an  occasion  of  giving  me  further  marks  of 
ihtm  in  your  country's  and  my  service:  you  cannot  follow  a  bet- 
ter example  than  that  your  father  left  you;  the  signal  proofs  he 
gsire  me,  of  his  attachment  to  my  person  and  cause,  and  what  he 
suffered  for  it>  oan  never  be  forgot  by  me,  and  will  be  the  strongs- 
est  inducement  to  me,  to  give  you  particular  marks  of  my  favor 
and  kindness,  which  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  always  deserve  by 
continuing  in  your  present  senUments  towards  me. 

Jambs  R. 

Endorsed  thus,  apparently  written  at  the  time  of  its'receiptj 
jr.  Jat,  Lettr.  to  Ld,  K.  1734.  (And  under  this  endorsement 
recently  written)  tb  Lord  Kenmure. 

w 

LETTER  H. 

May  BrA,  I74e. 

SlR^ 

I  received  in  due  time  the  letter  or  paper  written  by  your 
friend  in  March  last,  with  another  short  paper  in  the  same  hand 
that  accompanied  it;  I  have  perused  both  wt  attention  and  sa- 
tisfaction, and  can  easily  remark  in  them  a  ffund  of  experiencci 
good  sense,  and  affection  for  our  country  and  my  family.    I  am 
no  way  surprised,  that  my  character  and  principles  should  be  so 
little  known,  where  he  is,  neither  I  nor  my  childercn  have  many 
occasions  of  declaring  our  sentiments,  Ms  true,  we^make  no  se- 
cret of  them;  but  those  who  may  be  acquainted  wt  them,  are 
but  too  often  under  a  necessity  of  concealing  wt  they  know  on 
such  heads.    It  would  be  a  subject  of  just  concern  to  me,  if  any 
who  profess  my  religion,  should,  by  their  writting  or  discourse, 
have  given  ground  to  attribute  to  it  all  maxims  so  contrary  to 
its  true  principles  as  those  mentioned  in  your  friend's  letter. 
And  if  any  of  my  wellwishers  in  general,  declare  in  their  conver- 
sations for  arbitrary  power,  they  are  greatly  against^y  senti- 
ments and  interest.    As  for  those  who  are  brib'd  tools  to  support 
the  present  arbitrary  government,  surely  nobody  can  consider 
them  as  my  friends,  whatever  may  be  their  professions,  but  these 
are  inconveniencys  and  misfortunes,  for  which  I  cannot  be  an- 
swerable, and  which,  I  have  it  but  little  in  my  power  to  putt  any 
remedy,  while  the  enemys  of  my  family,  make  to  be  sure,  the 
most  of  every  thing  that  can  tend  to  our  disadvantage,  and  cm 
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do  it  without  restraint.    It  is  thdrefore^no  wonder  that  I  should 
be  so  misrepresented  and  little  known;  were  our  conduct  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  put  in  a  true  light»  it  would  not^a  Utde  contribute 
to  dissipate  the  ill-grounded  fears  and  jealousys  of  many.  And 
as  for  my  sincerity  in  what  I  may  promise^  even  during  exile, 
I  think  without  having  recourse  to  my  present  character,  no 
doubt  should  be  had  on  that  head,  by  any  reasonable  man,  who 
will  rightly  consider  the  present  situation  of  my  &milly.  We 
have  now  been  more  than  fifty  years  out  of  our  country,  we  have 
been  bred  and  have  lived  in  the  school  of  adversity,  unacquainted 
with  flattery  and  power,  which  always  attend  princes  on  the 
throne,  and  equally  unaquainted  with  certain  ambitious  views, 
which  are  too  common  wt  them.    If  long  experience  teaches 
us  how  little  we  may  depend  on  the  friendship  of  forreign  powers, 
(whatever  view  of  a  present  interest  may  have  formerly  or  may 
hereafter)  induce  them  to  undertake  in  our  favours.   Our  resto* 
ration,  no  doubt,  would  be  much  more  agreeable,  both  to  our 
subjects  and  ourselves,  were  it  to  be  brought  about  without  any 
foreign  assistance;  but  should  it  happen,  that  any  forreign  power 
contribute  to  place  me  on  the  throne,  it  might  be  visible  to  all 
thinking  men,  that  I  can  nether  hope  to  keep  it,  nor  enjoy  peace 
and  happiness  upon  it,  but  by  gaining  the  love  and  affection  of 
my  subjects.    I  am  far  from  aproving  the  mistakes  of  formed 
reigns,  I  se^  and  feel  the  effects  of  them,  and  should  be  void  of 
all  reflection,  did  I  not  propose  to  avoid  them  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  therefore,  I  do  not  entertain  the  least  thought  of  assu- 
ming the  government,  on  the  footing  my  father  left  it.    I  am 
fully  resolved  to  make  the  law  the  rule  of  my  government,  and 
absolutely  disclaim  any  pretensions  to  a  dispensing  power.  1 
am  sensible  of  the  mine  and  oppression  with  which  our  country 
is  distressed,  may  make  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  desirous 
of  a  change  att  any  rate,  but  for  my  part,  as  naturall  and  as  just 
as  it  is  for  me  to  desire  that  I  and  my  familly  should  be  restored 
to  our  just  and  lawfull  right,  I  am  far  (att  my  age  especally,)  ftx)m 
desiring  that  should  happen  but  upon  an  honourable  and  solid 
foundation,  cemented  by  a  mutuall  confidence  betwixt  king  and 
people,  by  which  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  both  may  be  well 
and  effectually  secured*  It  is  manifest  that  not  only  justice,  but 
VOL.  vnr,  3  i 
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even  the  nation  requires  my  restoration,  because  I  can  never 
have  a  separate  interest  from  that  of  my  country,  nor  any  hope 
of  peace  or  tranquillity  for  myself  or  my  family,  but,  by  consult- 
ing the  affections  of  my  people,  and  having  only  in  view  their 
honour  and  happines.  I  am  persuaded  there  are  many  persons 
of  great  talents  and  merit,  who  would  be  of  that  opinion,  were 
my  true  sentiments  known  to  them,  though  they  are  not  all 
looked  upon  as  well  wishers  of  my  cause.  Nether  can  I  won- 
der that  they  should  have  prejudices  against  me,  they  have  been 
bred  up  in  them  from  their  youth,  and  constantly  confirmed  in 
them  by  all  the  ^artifices  imaginable;  but  I  hope  the  time  is  not 
far  distant,  in  wc  they  will  see  things  in  a  true  light,  and  if 
they  lay  aside  all  unjust  prejudices  against  me,  and  lay  as  much 
to  heart  as  I  do,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  country,  I 
make  no  doubt  we  shall  be  entirely  satisfied  wt  onanother. 
'Tis  fitt  your  friend  should  know  that  I  have  by  me,  a  draught  of 
a  declaration  which  there  never  has  been  any  occasion  to  publish: 
thb  declarationr  was  drawn  in  consequence  of  the  sentiments  and 
expressions  in  this  letter.  It  contains  a  general  indemnity  with- 
out exception,  for  all  that  has  past  against  me  and  my  familly, 
«a  solemn  engagement  to  maintain  the  church  of  England,  as  bjr 
law  establised  in  all  her  rights,  privileges,  possessions,  and 
immunitys  whatsomever;  and  as  I  am  utterly  averse  to  all  ani- 
mositys,  and  persecutions  on  account  of  religion,  *  it  also  con- 
tains a  promise  to  grant  and  allow  a  tolleration,  to  all  protestant 
dissenters.  I  also  express  in  it  an  utter  aversion  to  the  repeal- 
ing the  habeas  corpus  act,  as  well  as  to  the  loading  my  subjects 
with  unnecessary  taxes,  or  rising  any  in  a  manner  burthensome 
to  them,  and  especially  to  the  introducing  fbrreign  excesses,  and 
all  such  methodes  as  may  have  hitherto  been  devised  and  per- 
sued  to  acquire  arbitrary  power,  att  the  expence  of  the  liberty 
and  property  of  the  subject,  and  besides,  there  is  a  general  arti- 
cle of  my  readyness,  to  settle  all  that  may  relate  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  nation,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiasticall  mat- 
ters, by  the  sincere  advice  and  concurance  of  a  free  parlement. 
In  fine,  were  I  known,  and  justice  done  my  sentiments,  it  would 
(I  am  convinced)  make  many  alter  their  present  way  of  thinkiog, 
and  induce  them  to  concure  in  measures  for  m/  restoration,  as 
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the  most  efTectuall  means,  to  i;e8tore  peace  and  happiness  to  our 
country.  I  thank  God  I  am  without  resentment  against  any 
body.  I  shall  never  retain  any  'memory  of  past  mistakes,  and 
shair  never  make  any  other  distinction  amongst  my  subjects,  but 
such  as  true  merit  and  faithful  service  may  authorise  and  require. 
I  have  ever  the  greatest  abhorrence  to  all  disimulation,  and 
^11  certainly  never  promise  any  thing  during  my  exile,  but 
what  I  shall  perform  after  my  restoration. 

(Endorsed  in  the  same  hand  as  the  others,)  The  king*9  Uttr. 
fr.  Romty  1740. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
THOUGHTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  THE  WINTER  RETREAT  OF  THE  SWALLOW. 

'There  are  few  if  any  of  the  feathered  race  whose  natural  hi3-. 
tory  has  contributed  more  to  awaken  curiosity  and  arrest  atten- 
tion, or  has  exhibited  a'  more  extraordinary  mixture  of  truth  and 
fiction,  £ftct  and  fiable,  than  that  of  the  swallow.  The  frequency, 
swiftness,  and  playful  familiarity  of  this  little  favourite  during 
the  summer,  nhe  suddenness  of  its  disappearance  in  autumn, 
and  of  its  return  in  the  spring,  are  circumstances  which  have 
strongly  attracted  the  notice  ofpbservers.  But  those  points  which 
have  excited  the  liveliest  interest,  and  been  most  distinguished 
as  subjects  of  speculation,  are,  the  place  of  its  residence  and  the 
condition  of  its  existence  during  the  winter. 

On  these  topics  it  is  known  to  the  ornithologist  that  three 
opinions  have  been  prevalent  among  philosophers,  each  being 
defended  with  an  equal  degree  of  zeal  by  its  respective  advo- 
cates.   It  has  been  contended, 

I,  That  the  swallow  migrates  annually  from  high  latitudc.s, 
to  pass  its  winters  in  a  warm  climate,  where  it  can  procure  a 
sufficiency  of  its  favourite  food,  and  enjoy  a  temperature  conge- 
akltathe  delicacy  and  sensibility  of  its  constitution. 

II,  That  it  is  not  a  bird  of  passage,  and,  therefore^  does  not 
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migrate  to  a  distant  climate;  but  retires  within  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
cavemsi  iiollow  treeS}  and  other  similar  places  of  securitf^  aii4 
there  slumbers  away  its  winters  in  a  state  of  torpidity. 

Ill)  That  it  retreats  about  the  close  of  summery  not  to  anjr  dry- 
land abode,  but  to  the  bottoms  of  lakes,  rivers,  or  arms  of  the 
sea,  where,  embedded  in  sand  or  mud,  it  remains  perfectly  tor- 
pid, till  awakened  into  life  by  the  return  of  the  spring. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  last  of  these  hypotheses  has  been 
maintained  more  particularly  by  the  naturalists  of  Sweden,  and 
the  two  first  by  those  of  Britain,  France,  and  America.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  certain  late  writers,  in  the  Uni* 
t;ed  States,  have  come  boldly  forward  as  advocates  of  the  watery 
hybernation  of  the  swallow. 

On  that  hypothesis,  which  places  the  winter  habitadon  of  the 
swallow  in  the  cjefts  of  rocks,  in  taverns,  or  in  hollow  trees, 
we  shall  not,  at  present,  particularly  dwell.  As  it  is  not  opposed 
to  any  general  law  of  animated  nature,  it  is  marked  bjr  no  inhe- 
rent improbability,  sufficiently  strong  to  render  it  incredible.— 
It  does  not,  at  least,  deserve  to  be  denominated  fabulous.  Many^ 
warm  blooded  animals  are  known  to  pass  their  winters  in  a  state 
of  torpidity,  and  that  the  swallow  may  be  included  in  the  num- 
ber does  not  amount  to  a  physical  impossibility* 

We  are  willing  to  admit,  with  Dr.  Barton  (we  do  it  however 
with  great  reluctance)  <Uhat  swallows  have  occasionally  been 
'  found  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  ti*ees,  in  different  parts  of  our 
country,  during  that  very  season,  when  it  is  supposed  these 
birds  are  in  a  more  southern  climate."  With  that  enlightened  na- 
turalist, however,  we  'must  also  contend,  that  these  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  "  extraordinary  instances,  which  very  rarely  occur,'* 
and  not  as  facts  illustrative  of  the  common  iiabits  and  history  of 
the  swallow. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  entrance  of  these  birds  into  such 
places  of  retreat  (if  it  ever  occur)  is  altogether  accidental,  and 
that  none  have  ever  been  found  there,  except  either  such  as, 
through  indisposition,  weakness,  or  wounds,  have  been  unable 
to  accompany  their  fellows  in  their  annual  migration,  or  those 
which  have  been  surprised  by  cold  weather  in  the  spring,  ia 
consequence  of  a  premature  return  to  a  northern  region.  Under 
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such  circumstances,  these  unfortunate  little  animals  are  induced 
by  motives  of  self  preservation,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  best 
practicable  asylum  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  season. 

Were  it  a  general  fact,  that  all  the  swallows  of  our  country 
actually  hybemate  in  such  places,  it  is  impossible  to  admit,  that 
they  would  not  be  annually  found  in  immense  numbers— suffi* 
cient,  even,  in  a  single  year,  to  close  the  controversy  by  conclu- 
sive  evidence. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  our  investigation  we  shall  offer, 
by  way  of  a  preliminary  argument  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  we 
purpose  to  defend,  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  professor  Kalm, 
one  <tf  the  ablest  and  most  dedded  advocates  for  the  submersion 
of  swallows.  Natural  history,  says  the  professor,  as  all  other 
jiistories,  depends  not  upon  the  intrinsic  degree  of  probability,but 
upon  facts  founded  on  the  testimony  of  people  of  noted  veracity.** 

This  position  we  admit  to  be  true,  provided  the  facts  rela* 
ted  appear  in  a  common  or  reasonable  shape  and  are  nei- 
ther opposed  to  nor  above,  any  of  the  established  laws  of  na- 
ture. But  when  such  opposition  or  superiority  exists,  the  mat- 
ter is  beyond  the  sphere  of  common  testimony.  In  such  a  case, 
the  evidence  necessary  to  confer  on  facts  the  character  and  au- 
thenticity of  real  history,  must  be  such  as  would,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be.  received  as  sufiicient  for  the  establishment  of  mi- 
racles— a  miracle  being  nothing  else  than  a  supernatural  event 
•-something  above  or  contrary  to,  the  laws  of  nature. 

Earth  and  air  are  the  natural  and  indispensable  elements  of 
man.  A  watery  abode  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  terms 
of  his  existence:  for,  when  he  ceases  to  respire  he  ceases  to  live. 
The  some  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  all  really  warm-blooded 
animals.  Submersion,  even  though  of  short  duration,  proves  no 
less  fatal  to  them,  than  the  deadliest  poison.  It  may  be  assumed, 
then,  as  a  law  of  nature,  that  a  subaqueous  habitation  is  incom- 
patible with  the  life  of  warm-blooded  animals. 

If,  notwithstanding  this,  a  few  voyagers  or  travellers,  even  of 
unimpeached  veracity,  were  tp  publish  an  account  of  a  newly  dis- 
covered island,  the  human  inhabitants  of  which  they  should  de- 
clare to  be  accustomed  to  spend  five  months  of  the  year  on  land^ 
the  fuU  display  of  all  their  faculties,  and  the  other  serea  in  a 
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state  af  torpidity)  at  tke  bottoms  of  their  iakeS)  rivers^  or  arms  of 
the  sea— should  such  a  narrative,  we  say,  be  given,  what  would  be 
its  reception  with  a  discerning  public?  Surely  no  weight  of  hu- 
man testimony  would  be  sufficient  to  confer  on  it  the  character 
of  history.  Its  own  intrinsic  improbability,  arising  from  its  op- 
position to  a  law  of  nature,  would  mark  it  as  essentially  false 
and  fabulous.  In  such  a  case  the  gross  improbability  of  the  sto« 
ry,  deduced  from  physical  considerations  alone,  might  be  fairly 
and  conclusively  urged  in  opposition  to  all  human  testimony  ad- 
duced in  its  iBupport. — These  remarks  amount,  we  think,  so  near 
to  self-evident  truths  that  no  reasoning  is  requisite  (or  their  esta- 
blishment. Their  application  to  the  present  subject  will  appear 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  our  inquiry,  we  shall,  JlrtU 
take  a  brief  view  of  certain  testimony  in  favour  of  the  submersion 
of  swallows,  ad^vanced  by  the  advocates  of  that  hypothesb:  We 
shall  then  submit  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers  a  few  of  the 
&cts  and  arguments,  which  militate  most  strongly  against  such 
an  opinion,  and  favour  a  belief  in  the  migration  of  these  birds  to  a 
southern  climate. 

The  writers  who  have  offered  positive  testimony,  with  a  view 
to  the  eStablbhment  of  the  submersion  of  swallows,  may  be  pro- 
perly divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  assert,  that  they  have 
witnessed,  towards  the  close  of  summer,  the  actual  descent  of 
these  birds  into  the  water:  The  second,  that,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  they  have  seen  them  drawn  up  in  a  torpid  state,  from  the 
bottoms  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  bodies  of  water,  and  awakened 
to  life  by  the  application  of  heat 

Of  the  former  class  the  most  distinguished  individual  is  Dr. 
Wallerius,  a  Swedish  chemist.  This  writer  informs  us,  <<that  be 
has  seen  more  than  once,  swallows  assembling  on  a  reed,  till  they 
were  all  immersed,  and,  went  to  the  bottom"  i.  e.  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  or  river  where  the  reed  grew. 

The  credibility  of  this  assertion  is  much  impaired,  not  to  say, 
entirely  destroyed,  by  the  following  considerations. 
'    A  reed,  being  a  tubular  pl^t,  and  containing  in  its  cavi^  a 
quantity  of  air,  is  specifically  lighter  than  water.  It  will  not, there- 
fore, sin)L  in  this  fluid,  unless  forced  downwards  by  a  considera^' 
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ble  weight.  The  same  thing  is  also  true  with  regard  to  the 
swallow.  This  bird,  possessing  an  unusual  extent  of  plumage 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  will  not  spontaneously  sink  in  water,  in 
eonsequence  of  its  great  specific  levity* 

HoW|  then,  can  two  substances,  each  specifically  lighter  than 
water,  sink  together  to  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  a  lake,  with- 
out some  additional  weight  or  pressure  to  carry  them  down? 
Contrary  as  it  Is  to  the  laws  of  nature,  the  thing  may  be  pronoun^ 
ced  to  be  physically  impossible.  The  testimony  of  Wallerius, 
therefore,  is  evidently  fallacious.  If  not  pressed  downwards  by 
some  adventitious  force,  the  swallow  1^  as  buoyant  on  water  as  a 
cork. 

There  are  on  record  various  other  stories  of  swallows  hav- 
ing been  seen  suddenly  plunging,  in  whole  flocks  at  a  time,  into 
ponds,  lakes,  or  rivers,  to  fix  in  their  sandy  or  oozy  bottoms  their 
winter  residence.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  said  to  have  been 
observed,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  channel  of  the  Hudson, 
opposite  to  the  city  of  Newyork,  where  the  depth  of  water  is  suf- 
ficient to  accommodate  a  first  rate  ship  of  the  line*  Narratives 
of  this  description,  marked  as  they  are  by  an  intrinsic  incredibi- 
lity, which  must  be  palpable  to  every  one,  are  unworthy  of  re- 
futation. We.  would  as  soon  think  of  giving  reasons  seriously  why 
herring  could  not  mount  into  the  air,  or  wild  geese  burrow  in 
the  ground,  as  why  swallows  could  not  descend  to  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  lake  or  a  rapid  river. 

Among  the  narratives  of  those  who  profess  to  have  been  eye- 
witnesses of  the  resuscitation  of  swallows,  after  a  state  of  long 
submersion,  that  of  professor  Kalm  appears  to  be  the  only  one 
worthy  of  attention.  In  January,  says  this  learned  author,  the 
lake  of  Lybshaw  (a  lake  in  Polish  Prussia)  being  covered  with 
ice,  I  ordered  the  fishermen  to  fish  therein,  and  in  my  pi*esence 
several  swallows  were  taken,  which  the  fishermen  threw  in  again; 
but  one  I  took  up  myself,  brought  it  home,  which  was  five  miles 
from  thence,  and  it  revived,  but,  died  about  one  hour  after  its 
reviving." 

In  relation  to  this  statement  we  would  briefly  observe,  that  if 
a  swallow  were  first  rendered  so  torpid  by  the  action  of  cold,  as 
to  have  its  respiration  completely  suspended,  and  in  that,  condi- 
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tion  submersed  in,  water,  or  placed  under  the  mud  of  the  bottom 
•f  a  river,  it  might  possiblf  remain  there  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  be  afterwards  resuscitated  by  the  application  of  heat.  The 
Same  thing  is  perhaps  true  with  respect  to  ever^  animal  capable 
•f  being  reduced,  without  absolute  destruction,  to  a  state  of  tor« 
I>idity.  When  completely  torpid  an  animal  may  probably  be 
preserved  under  water  nearly  as  well  as  in  any  other  situation. 
Supposing  professor  Kalm  to  have  been  accurate  in  his  state* 
ment  (of  which  we  cannot  help  expressing  the  utmost  degree  of 
doubt)  this  must  have  been  the  case  with  the  swallow,  which  he 
saw  reanimated,  after  having  been  taken  from  under  the  ice.  It 
must  have  been  overtaken  by  the  water  when  already  in  a  tor- 
pid state. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  deny  the  floasidility*  of  a  few  swallows 
having  revived,  in  consequence  of  proper  treatmenti  after  bav- 
ing  lain  for  days,  weeks,  or  even  months,  under  water.  We  only 
contend  against  the  generality  of  the  &ct,  and  shall  endeavour  to 
make  it  appear,  that  such  is  not  the  usual  habit  of  these  birds. 
We  deny,  further,  the  probability  of  such  swallows  having  pla- 
ced themselves  in  that  situation  by  their  own  voluntary  act.  They 
must  have  been  first  rendered  torpid,  and  then  placed  there  by 
the  hand  of  accident  Nor  could  they  ever,  by  their  own  exer- 
tion, have  extricated  themselves  from  such  a  situation.  With- 
out assistance  from  some  quarter,  their  state  of  torpidity  would 
have  been  without  end. 

We  shall  proceed  to  the  statement  of  a  few  further  facts  and 
arguments,  which  not  only  militate  against  the  hypothesis  of  the 
submersion  of  swallows,  bat  favour  a  belief  in  their  annual  mi- 
gration. 

Our  first  argument,  under  this  head,  is  derived  from  Dr.  Bar- 
ton's "  Fragments  of  the  natural  history  of  Pennsylvania.** 

My  friend,  William  Bartram,  says  the  Doctor,  assures  me 
that  he  has  seen,  in  the  spring,  large  flocks  of  our  swallows  up- 
on their  passage  from  the  south,  and,  in  autumn,  on  their  return 
southward,from  Pennsylvania  through  Carolina  to  Florida,  where, 
however,  neither  of  them  winter,  but  continue  further  on  south- 

*  Although  prineiples  of  courtesy  induce  us  to  admit  the  pottiHUty^  yet  thoit 
•f  fOMon  imponUiTely  forM  ai  to  btfiere  ti9/M9t. 
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ward.  I  cannot,  continues  our  author,  but  consider  tlie  testimo- 
ny of  this  gentleman,  In  matters  of  this  kind,  as  of  high  value.'* 

This  fact,  as  hv  as  it  goes,  must  be  regarded  as  conclusire. 
It  rests  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman  of  accurate  observation  and 
unimpeachable  varacitf ,  and  b  not  invalidated  by  any  inherent  or 
concomitant  improbability. 

Many  similar  facts  mtiy  be  collected  from  the  journals  of  na- 
vigators and  the  writings  of  aaturalists.  We  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Adanson,  that,  on  the  sixth  of  October,  about  fifty  leagues 
from  the  coast  of  Senegal,  four  swallows  settled  on  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed.  These  birds  were  recognised  by  our  author,  as 
the  swaHow  of  Europe,  and  appeared  to  him  to  be  on  their  pas- 
sage from  that  continent  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Even  professor  Kalm  himself,  although  in  direct  opposition 
to  faisown  opinion,  f\imishes  us  with  a  valuable  fact  on  this  sub- 
ject In  prosecuting  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  he  witnessed 
the  settling  of  several  swallows  on  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  cm- 
barked,  when  about  midway  between  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  America. 

From  a  memoir  published  by  sir  Charles  Wager,  in  the  fifty- 
thif  d  vohime  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  we  extract 
the  foUowing  paragraph,  which  favours  the  doctrine  of  the  mi- 
gration of  swallows.  Returning  home,  says  our  author,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  as  I  came  into  soundings  in  the  British  Chan- 
nel, a  great  fiock  of  swallows  came  and  settled  on  all  my  rigging: 
every  rope  was  covered;  they  hung  on  one  another  like  a  swarm 
of  bees;  the  decks  and  carving  were  filled  with  them.  They 
seemed  almoist  famished  and  spent,  and  were  only  feathers  ara 
bones;  but,  being  recruited  with  a  night's  rest,  took  flight  in  the 
morning.'*  ' 

The  flight  of  swallows,  when  observed  in  the  autumn,  has 
been  always  in  a  southerly,  and,  when  in  the  spring,  in  a  norther- 
ly direction.  This  fact  rests  on  the  testimony  of  many  respect- 
able naturalists,  and  tends  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  norther- 
ly and  southerly  migration  of  these  birds. 

Swallows,  in  common  with  other  birds,  moult,  i.  e.  exchange 
their  old  for  new  feathers,  at  stated  periods.  This  process,  how- 
ever, never  takes  plape  during  the  summer  residence  of  these 
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birdt  in  northern  latitudes.  That  season  is  appropriated  exclu- 
sivelf  to  nidification,  the  pleasures  of  love,  and  the  care  of  their 
offsprbg.  They  must  moult,  therefore,  during  their  absence 
from  us  in  winter.  But  this  they  could  never  do,  did  they  lie 
all  that  time  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  at  the  bottoms  of  lakes,  ri- 
vers, or  arms  of  the  sea.  The  bussine^  of  throwing  off  an  old 
and  putting  forth  a  new  crop  of  feathers^  is  no  less  the  result  of 
vital  action,  than  the  general  nourishment  and  growth  of  the 
body. 

Unanswerable  objections  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  submeraioQ 
of  swallows  arise,  we  think,  out  of  the  nature  of  the  situations,  in 
which,  during  that  period,  they  are  supposed  to  reside.  Not  to 
mention  again  the  impracticability,  of  these  little  animals  descend- 
ing to  any  depth  into  the  water,  in  consequence  of  their  specific 
levity— a  circumstance  to  which  we  have  already  alluded— 4ind 
to  pass  unnoticed  the  hazards  they  would  run  of  being  devoured 
by  rapacious  fish,  water  serpents,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  they 
would  still  incur  many  further  dangers  of  being  destroyed  by 
the  changes  which  the  banks  and  bottoms  of  rivers  and  lakes 
suffer,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  their  own  waters. 

By  means  of  the  autumnal  and  winter  rains,  and  the  melt- 
ing of  snows  in  the  spring,  these  bodies  of  water  are  subject  to 
frequent  swells,  and  occasionally  to  sudden  and  extensive  inimda- 
tions.  Hence  their  shores,  and  the  mud  and  sand  which  lie  at 
their  bottoms,  are  sometimes  promiscuously  washed  away,  by 
the  impetuousity  of  their  currents,  and  at  other  times  covered 
with  vast  quantities  of  alluvial  matter,  which  their  waters  bring 
down  and  deposit  in  their  course.  Wfrneed  not  add,  that  occur- 
ences like  these  would  prove  destructive  to  swallows  in  their 
state  of  submersion. 

In  high  latitudes,  swallows  disappear  as  early  as  the  latter  end 
of  August,  while  the  weather  is  yet  very  warm,  and  sometimes,' 
after  long  and  severe  winters,  appear  again  in  the  spring  before 
the  lakes  and  rivers  are  free  from  ice.  These  facts  we  hold  to 
be  totally  subversive  of  the  hypothesis  of  submersion. 

A  state  of  hybernation  in  animals  is  always  the  result  of  ne- 
cessity, not  of  choice.  If,  then,  the  temperature  of  the  mbnth  of 
August,  when  the  mean  heat  is  as  high  as  75^  of  Fahrenheit^ 
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renders  it  necessary  for  the  swajlows  to  take  shelter  from  iu 
hy  descending  to  the  bottoms  of  lakes  or  rivers,  how  is  possible 
that  these  same  Inrds  can  ascend  agdn,  in  the  spring)  amid 
sheets  of  floating  ice,  and  through  water  but  little  abore  the- 
freezing  point?  Such  afact,  we  are  persuaded,  has  never  occur- 
red. Wise  and  self  consistent  as  she  always  is,  Nature  admits 
not  among  her  woiits  such  a  paradoxical  phenomenon,  as  that  of 
a  bird  becoming  torpid  beneath  the  heats  of  August,  to  be  re- 
called to  life  by  the  chills  of  April.  Animals  that  are  known  to 
bybemate,  never  enter  on  that  s^mimortuous  state  till  the  actual 
commencemetH  of  cold  weather. 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  fallacy  of  an  opinion 
is  the  incompatibility  or  contradictory  nature  of  the  facts  with 
which  it  is  connected.  Such  incompatibility,  however,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  must  be  encountered  by  the  advocates  of  the  sub* 
roersion  of  swallows. 

Even  in  the  climate  of  Pennylvania,  if  we  take  one  of  these 
birds,  on  its  first  appearance  in  the  spring,  and  immerse  it  in 
one  of  our  lakes  or  rivers,  all  but  the  head,  so  that  the  process 
of  respiration  may  still  go  forward,  it  will  become,  in  a  short 
time,  so  torpid  as  to  be  unable  to  fly,  or  to  make  any  eflectual 
effort  to  escape  from  the  surrounding  element.  If  in  this  sttua- 
tiQn,  it  be  left  to  its  fate,  it  will  immediately  perish,  by  the  same 
mode  of  actign,  in  the  water,  which  proves  fatal  to  all  warm  blood- 
ed animals.   In  plain  and  direct  terms,  it  will  be  drowned. 

Here,  then,  the  advocates  of  submersion  are  reduced  to  the 
dilemma  of  either  abandoning  their  hypothesis  altogether,  or 
admitting  the  self-contradictory  position,  that  the  very  same  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  which  has  already  roused  a  swallow  from 
the  deepest  torpidity,  will  in  a  few  days  or  even  hours  afterwards, 
reduce  it  again  from  a  state  of  perfect  life  and  activity,  to  the  same 
deathlike  condition.  We  need  not  add,  that  to  attribute  such 
opposite  effects  to  the  same  cause,  is  an  abuse  of  reason^  an  out- 
rage on  philosophy,  and  is  in  manifest  contradiction  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  common  sense. 

Sensible  that,  in  common  times,  swallows  may  be  as  easily 
drowned  as  othet^  warm-blooded  animals,  we  conceived  that  in 
case  the  hypothesis  of  their  submersion  were  true,  their  constitu* 
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tioD  musU  at  the  period  of  their  disappearance  in  auturan,  u«- 
dergo  such  a-  change  as  to  render  them  indestructible  by  the  ac^ 
tion  of  water.  To  reduce  this^upposilioti  to  Its  proper  test,  the 
fdlowing  decisive  expeiimeut  was  performed. 

In  the  close  of  the  summer  of  the  yeair  1796  we  were  so  forv 
tunate  as  to  get  prossession  af  two  swallows  {the  hirundo  runica) 
just  before  the  annual  disappearance  of  these  birds.  We  kept 
them  uninjured  till  the  disappeanmce  took  place.  Immediately 
on  the  occurrence  of  this  event,  we  repaired  to  the  Schuylkill, 
trhere  we  immersed  our  two  little  prisoners  in  the  river,  with 
weights  appended  sufficiently  heavy  to  drag  then!  to  the  bottom. 

That  our  experiment  might  be  rendered  as  uifexcepdonable 
as  possible,  the  weights  were  fixed  in  such  ft  manner,  as  to  draw 
down  one  of  the  swallows  head^foremost,  and  die  other  in  the 
contrary  direction.  We  made  choice  of  a  place  In  the  river 
where  the  actions  of  our  birds  could  be  distinctly  observed. 

These  little  animals  no  sooner  came  into  contact  with  the  wa* 
ter,  than  they  tnanif^^sted  signs  of  great  alftrro,  and  struggled 
^araestly^  as  if  desirous  of  escaping  fi*om  the'embraccs  of  an  ele- 
ment which  was  altogether  uifnaturat  to  them.  When  immer- 
sed to  the  bottom,  air  began  to  escape  fVom  them,  partly  from 
tiicir  lungs,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  from  among  their  feathers » 
and  rose  to  the  siirface  of  the  water  in  numerous  bubbles.  They 
exhibited  for  a  short  time  the  anxiety  and  convulsioas  of  animals 
in  a  drowning  state,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes  became  per- 
fectly motionless.  Having  allowed  them  to  remain  under  water 
about  three  hours,  we  drew  them  out  with  such  caution  as  to 
prevent  them  from  sustaining  any  mechsoiical  violence,  and 
Aade  Hie  of  every  mean  we  could  devise  to  restore  them  to  life. 
Our  efforts,  however,  were  entirely  fruitless.  The  birds  were 
reduced,  not  to  a  state  of  torpidity  or  suspended  animation,  but 
of  absolute  death.  The  water  had  affected  them  precisely  as  it 
would  have  done  other  warm  blooded  animals  if  made  to  sustain 
its  action  for  an  equal  length  of  time.  They  were  irrecoverably 
drowned. 

Experiments  similar  to  the  foregoing  have  been  since  per- 
formed, at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  with  the  same  result. 
Have  we  not  reason,  then,  to  conclude,  that  all  swallows  would, 
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m  simUar  sitiuttiofiSy  and  at  all  seasons,  sbareprecUelf  the^ame 
fate,  whether  immersed  io  water  by  their  own  act^  or  by  the  hand 
of  an  experimenter? 

Shoukl  we  even  admit  the  practicability  of  swallows  descend- 
ing)  without  being  actually  drowned^  to  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  of  their  becoming  torpid  there,  and  remaining  in  that  con* 
dition  unmolested  throughout  the  winter^  in  what  way  could  they 
possibly  be  resuscitated  iii  the  spring?  It  is  known  to  physiolo^ 
gists  that  warm-blooded  animals  can  pass  from  a  state  of  toipidi- 
ty  to  that  of  ftctiye  lifoi  only  through  the  medium  of  respiration. 
When  about  to  reyire,  respiratory  efforts  constitute  the  first  of 
their  voluntary  actions.  In  such  a  situation,  if  air  be  e&cluded 
from  them}  they  can  n^yer  return. to  a  state  of  activity,  but  must 
either  perish  entirelyi  or  remain  forever  in  their  torpid  condi- 
tion. 

To  this  general  rule  swallows  by  no  means  constitute  an  excep- 
tion. These  birds  have  been  rendered  torpid  by  means  of  cold, 
and  restored  to  life  again  by  the  application  of  heat.  During 
thia  process  their  dependence  on  air  for  a  recovery^  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  Their  first  voluntary  efforts  have  always 
been  those  of  the  respiratory  kind,  or  what  are  denominated,  in 
common  ianguage^  gasping  for  breath.  Nor  have  they  been 
found  capable  of  any  considerable  degree  of  muscular  exertion, 
till  respiration  has  become  perfectly  free,  and  even  continued  so 
for  some  time.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
these  birds  to  breathe  when  submerged  to  the  bottom  of  a  lake 
or  a  river.  Equally  impossible  is  it  fi>r  them  to  acquire,  without 
respiration,  strength  sufficient  either  to  shake  off  the  accumula- 
ted mud  of  a  whole  winter,  or  to  rise  beneath  its  pressure  to  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Here,  then,  the  advocates  of  submersion  are  reduced  to  a 
most  serious  and  perplexing  dilemma.  They  must  either  ad- 
mit tliat  swallows  can  breathe  at  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
where  there  is  no  air,  or  that  they  can  pw  fr^m  torpidity  to  ac- 
tive life  without  the  aid  of  this  vital  process.  An  admission  of 
either  branch  of  the  dilemma  would  be  an  error  too  gross  to 
merit  refutation. 
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la  the  construction  and  mechanism  of  the  heart  and  large 
hlood  vessels  of  animals,  nature  has  drawn  lines  of  essential  dis> 
tinction  between  the  truly  aquadc,  the  amphibious^  and  the  ter* 
restrial.  Judging  from  this  souroe,  swallows  are  found  to  be  no 
less  really  terrestrial  than  the  human  race.  This  &ct  alone  must 
couTince  the  naturalist  that  they  are  destined  for  an  exclusive 
residence  in  air.  Judgingi  therefore,  from  first  principles,  as 
well  might  we  expect  man  himself  to  descend,  without  drowning, 
to  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  rivers,  to  remain  there  throughout 
the  winter  in  a  torpid  state,  and  to  emerge  again  to  life  on  the  re- 
turn of  spring. 

Although  in  matters  of  science,  analogy  alone  does  not  con- 
stitute a  ground  of  conclusive  evidence,  yet  when  it  coincides 
with  facts  it  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  But,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
analogy  is  directly  opposed  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  submersion 
of  swallows. 

On  examining  the  habits  of  all  the  animals  that  pass  their 
winters  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  we  do  not  find  one  that  forsakes  its 
native  element  in  making  choice  of  a  hybematiog  residence^ 
Aquatic  animals  do  not,  on  this  occauon,  seek  an  asylum  on  land, 
nor  do  the  trul^  terrestrial  retreat  to  the  water.  Each  one  chooses 
to  reside,  during  its  torpid  state,  in  that  element  which  is  conge- 
nial to  its  nature,  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  life.  Why, 
then,  should  swallows  alone,  constitute  an  exception  to  this  gene- 
ral rule?  Why  should  these  birds,  which  are  among  the  most 
perfectly  terrestrial  of  all  animals,  choose,  without  the  slightest 
necessity  to  compel  them  to  the  choice,  a  watery  residence  for 
more  than  six  months  in  the  year? 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  a  state  of  torpidity  in  ani- 
mals is  always  the  result  of  physical  necessity.  None  hybemate 
that  are  capable  of  escaping  the  severities  of  winter,  by  migra- 
ting from  a  northern  to  a  southern  climate.  None  are  doomed 
to  encounter  this  annual  approximation  to  death,  except  such  as 
are  disqualified  for  the  performance  of  a  long  journey.  Of  tlus 
description  are  several  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  in  high  lati- 
tudes, and  a  great  propordon,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  class  of 
reptiles.  Exposed  as  these  animals  are  to  numerous  enemies, 
ill  qualified  for  a  journey  by  land  and  wholly  incapable  of  makinp^ 
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their  wajr  oyer  large  rivers,  they  are  prevented  from  migratiDg^ 
to  a  southern  climate.  Possessed  of  constitutions  unable  to  en* 
dure,  unprotected,  the  rigours  <^  their  native  winters,  they  are 
obliged,  during  that  season,  to  retreat  to  the  best  hybemacula 
tiieir  own  inclement  regions  cito  afford. 

How  different  is  the  case  with  regard  to  birds  in  general,  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  swallows,  which  are  among  the  most 
active  of  the  feathered  racel  No  unfitness  for  migration  confines 
them  to  a  particular  region,  no  physical  incompetency  exists  to 
prevent  them  from  travelling  over  seas,  mountains  and  riveref 
from  the  pole  to  the  line. 

When  swallows  ditoppear;>ln  the  autumn,  the  young  of  the 
preceding  season  can  be  eSiily,  on  examination,  distinguished 
from  the  old.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  on  their  return  in 
the  following  spring*  During  the  absence  of  these  birds,  such  a 
perfect  similarity  takes  place,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  distin* 
gttish  the  parents  from  their  offspring.  This  similarity,  howeveri 
eould  not  occur,  wcte  they  consigned  during  the  winter  to  a  stat^ 
«f  torpidity.  In  that  case,  no  vital  actions  would  go  forward  in  their 
systems  to  produce  a  change  in  their  general  appearance.  Each 
swallow  would  awake  m  the  sjH*ing  possessed  of  the  ^me  colour 
length,  and  firmness  of  feiithers  and  other  parts,  which  it  had 
carried  with  it  in  the  autumn  to  its  winter  retreat. 

The  preeminent  capacities  of  the  swallow  for  migration  will 
not  be  denied.  For  the  powers  of  its  wing,  in  relation  both  to 
swiftness  and  long  continued  exertion,  it  is  surpassed  by  none 
of  the  feathered  race.  We  strongly  suspect  that  it  would  leave 
behind  it  even  the  eagle  himself,  in  a  journey  fix)m  the  tempe- 
rate to  the  torrid  zone.  But  to  what  purpose  are  such  high  ca- 
pabilities lavished  on  this  bird,  if  it  be  doomed  to  pass  seven 
months  of  the  year  in  a  state  of  inaction?— a  state  below  the  lowest 
of  the  vegetable  tribe. 

The  superior  fitness  of  this  bird  for  migration  constitutes  the 
principal  cause,  why  it  is  not  supposed  to  migrate  at  all.  Witti 
such  rapidity  and  ease  does  it  pass  from  one  climate  to  another, 
that  it  halts  but  seldom  to  refi'esh  itself  by  the  way.  Travelling 
in  perfect  silence,  or,  at  least,  with  but  very  little  noise,  pursu- 
ing its  course  through  an  elevated  region  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
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descending  but  a  very  fcw  dmes  during  its  journey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  food  and  drink,  and  of  reposing  from  its  toils^ 
these  are  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  rardy  obaenred  on  its  pas- 
sage. Did  it  By  as  slov^ly,  br  were  it  obliged  to  bait  as  olten  as 
the  pigeon,  the  wild  goose>^  the  stork,  the  sparrow,  or  the 
wren,  its  migration  would  b^  a  phenomenon  as  notoiious  as 
theirs.  It  really  amounts  to  an  absurdity  too  gross  for  tolev*- 
tion  to  suppose,  that  nature  suffers  these  latter  birds  to  adgiate, 
clogged  with  their  comparative  weight  and  inactiilty,  yet  denies 
the  same  privilege  to  the  swallow,  nbtwiHistanding  its  superior 
qualifications  for  the  task.  Why  should  Nature,  like  a  partial, 
unjust,  and  cruel  parent,  wanto&|(.  ^prive  the  awallow  of  the 
pleasures  of  existence  for  more  than  half  the  year,  while  no  such 
restraint  is  imposed  on  any  other  individual  of  the  feathered  race! 

It  is  important,  in  the  present  inquiry,  to  state,  that  by  cer* 
taih  modem  travellers,  the  swallow  has  been  discovered  in  great 
mimbers,  during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  in  the 
country  of  Amazonia,  and  other  trofucal  sections  of  thecondoeot 
of  south  America.  In  the  summer,  however,  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  these  burning  regions.  Aa  well,  then,  might  the  inlia- 
bitants  of  south  America  contend,  that  this  bird  takes  ^Mter 
from  the  heats  of  their  climate,  by  burying  ttaelf  at  ^  bottoms 
of  their  lakes  and  rivers  during  the  stimmer,  and  returns  to  its 
native  element  in  the  autumn,  as  we,  that  it  retreats  to  such  lodg- 
ings from  the  inclemencies  of  our  winters,  to  be  awakened  agam 
into  life  by  the  mildness  of  the  spring. 

We  shall  close  this  article  by  expressing  a  belief,  that 
the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  the  story  of  the  torpidity 
and  submersion  of  the  swallow  will  be  regarded  as  equally  fobu- 
lous  with  that  of  Proserpine,  who,  after  her  forced  marriage  with 
the  gloomy  Dis,"  was  represented  by  the  poets  as  passiog annu- 
ally six  months  with  her  husband,  in  the  infernal,  and  six  with 
her  mother,  in  the  celestial  regions. 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO— TOUR  THROUGJI  JAMAICA. 

Blackness  J  Jamaica^  Jtfirilj  1811. 

DbarW. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  poets  have  said  of  tlie  pJeasures  of 
perpetual  spring,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  variation  of  season  we 
experience  in  northern  latitudes,  possesses  greater  charms,  and 
affords  more  diversified  gratification.  The  human  mind  is  orga- 
nized to  receive  delight  from  novelty.  A  constant  uniformity 
even  of  excellence  is  nhimately  disgusting.  After  a  severe  and 
rigid  winter,  we  hail  the  rosy  bosomed  spring  with  delight,  as 
it  brings  with  it,  that  novelty  with  which  we  are  pleased;  when 
that  has  ceased,  we  rejoice  at  the  approach  of  summer,  and 
then  of  autumn,  and  again  of  winter.  The  whole  year  performs 
its  varied  round,  still  yielding  to  a  mind  at  ease,  some  new  de- 
light from  novelty,  and  some  fresh  gratification  from  constant 
change.  But  here  there  is  no  diversity  of  season;  perpetual 
summer  reigns  in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  clad  with  endless  ver- 
dure. The  eye,  on  which  side  soever  it  casts  its  view,  sees  Na« 
ture  ornamented  i^rith  her  diversified  mantle  of  green,  which  con- 
tinues without  alteration  from  year  to  year.  There  are  but  few 
deciduous  trees  in  the  island,  and  they  reproduce  so  rapidly, 
that  the,  fall  is  never  observed.  One  would  almost  be  induced 
to  believe,  that  Nature's  poet,  Thomson,  had  visited  the  tropics, 
from  the  following  very  correct  and  elegant  description: 

See  how  at  oDce  the  bright  effulgent  sun^ 
Rising  dh«ct,  swift  ehases  from  the  tkj 
The  short  Uv*d  t-aiUghti  and  with  ardent  blaze 
Looks  gajly  fierce  through  all  the  dazzling  air: 
He  mounts  hit  throne;  but  kind  before  hio^  scnds^ 
Issuing  from  out  the  portals  of  the  mom. 
The  general  breeze  to  mitigate  his  fire. 
And  breathe  refreshment  on  a  fainting  world. 

Here  in  eternal  prime. 
Unnumbered  fruits  of  keen  delieious  taste. 
And  vital  spirit,  drink  amid  the  cliffs. 
And  burning  sands,  that  bank  the  shrubby  Yale8| 
Redoubled  day,  yet  in  their  rugged  coats 
A  friendly  juioe  to  cool  its  rage  contain." 

Summer. 

Yet  the  verdure  here  is  by  no  means  so  rich  and  brilliant  as 
that  of  colder  climates.   There  is  in  its  appes^ance  something 
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sicklf  and  dull.  It  wants  that  gloss  and  brilliancy,  by  which  the 
vegetable  productions  of  our  country  are  distinguished.  In  many 
parts  of  the  island,  this,  no  doubt,  proceeds  from  the  want  of 
rain,  as  in  those  places  rain  frequently  does  not  fall  for  six 
months.  The  foliage,  therefore,  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  is  almost 
perpetually  covered  with  dust,  which  eflfectusilly  destroys  the 
brilliancy  of  its  surface,  and  the  beauty  of  its  verdure.  To  a 
person  coming  from  a  cold  country  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
every  thing  here  appears  to  be  forced.  The  sudden  transition 
from  a  region  where  all  was  gloomy  barrenness,  to  a  country 
where  every  thing  wears  the  face  of  summer,  produces,  for  a 
time,  a  very  singular  sensation.  It  is  not,  until  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  it,  that  we  can  perfectly  remove  from  our  minds 
the  impression  of  its  being  forced  and  unnatural. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  the  trees  attain  a  much 
greater  elevation  than  on  the  south.  Yet,  I  can  perceive  no- 
thing very  remarkable  in  their  magnitude  even  here.  Messrs. 
Edwards  and  Long,  speak  of  their  enormous  forests  with  won- 
der. I  have  not  yet  seen  but  one,  the  cotton  tree,  that  could 
properly  be  called  above  the  ordinary  size  of  trees.  Their  fo- 
rests are  for  the  most  part  puny  and  diminutive,  intermingled 
to  such  a  degree  with  vines  and  withes,  as  to  render  them  almost 
impenetrable.  Trees  are  frequently  seen  arising  from  between 
the  different  uiterstices  of  the  rocks,  to  a  considerable  height, 
which  gives  them  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 

On  my  return  to  Blackness,  I  passed  through  a  Maroon  town, 
which  they  denominate  Accompong,  from  the  name  of  a  conspi- 
cuous black  general  of  that  name. 

These  men  formerly  belonged  to  the  Spaniards,  who,  after 
they  were  conquered  by  Venables,  fled  from  their  habitations, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  negroes  and  mulattoes.  Judiciously 
conceiving  that  their  masters  could  now  no  longer  afford  them 
protection,  they  thought  proper  to  abandon  them,  and  retreat 
among  the  mountains  of  Jamaica,  under  the  direction  of  leaders 
they  themselves  appointed.  Here,  like  wild  men,  they  continued 
for  many  years,  committing,  with  impunity,  depredations  on  the 
soldiery  and  planters.  It  was  long  before  they  were  brought 
to  a  capituladon,  during  which  they  did  much  injury  to  the  white 
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iDhabitants  of  the  island,  whom  they  robbed  and  murdered  on 
eyery  occasion.  Their  numbers  daily  increased,  though  troops 
were  constantly  sent  out  to  subdue  them.  Their  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  geography  of  the  island,  rendered  every  attempt  at 
first  to  conquer  them  useless  and  impossible;  but  by  erecting 
barracks  near  their  supposed  hauntsin  various  parts  of  the  island, 
they  were  ultimately  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  are  now,  though 
they  have  had  several  insurrections  since>  reduced  to  peace. 
Government  allows  them  a  certain  portion  of  land  on  which  they 
live,  and  which  they  cultivate,  merely  to  produce  articles  of  do- 
mestic consumption.  They  possess  in  the  island  five  towns,  in 
each  of  which  a  white  superintendent  resides.  Their  towns  are 
Accompong,  Charlestown,  Nanny,  or  Moortown,  Scots-hall,  and 
Furry's-town.  These  Maroons  are  usually  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  up  negroes  that  run  away*  In  this  pursuit  they 
are  eminently  skilled,  and  are  seldom  or  never  unsuccessful. 
For  every  runaway  negro  they  catch,  they  are  allowed  by  law 
3/.  and  for  every  mile  they  proceed,  one  bit  or  7^  Jamaica  cur- 
rency. 

They  have  ofRcers  among  them,  who  are,  I  understand,  re- 
gularly commissioned  by  the  governor,  and  who  constantly  wear 
cockades  by  way  of  distinction.  The  captains  wear  a  silver  chaia 
and  medal,  on  which  their  names  are  inscribed.  Many  of  these 
officers  have  a  very  warlike  and  martial  appearance.  When  they 
go  in  pursuit  of  negroes  who  have  run  away,  they  are  armed, 
and  proceed  with  as  much  regularity,  as  if  they  were  in  quest  of 
an  enemy.  When  they  stop  at  the  plantation  of  any  gentleman, 
they  are  sometimes  extremely  insolent,  and  instead  of  politely 
asking,  generally  demand  what  they  want.  The  law,  however, 
as  it  respects  them,  is  sufficiently  rigid— -they  are  deprived  of 
almost  all  the  privileges  which  the  whites  possess — they  are  pro- 
hibited, under  a  heavy  penalty,  from  purchasing  slaves,' and  arc 
punished  for  enticing  them  away,  and  for  committing  tumults  or 
riots. 

The  mode  of  fighting,  practised  among  the  Maroons  was 
very  singula^  the  action  was  commenced  with  a  hideous  yell, 
or  war  whoi^^Linilar  to  that  of  the  American  Indians.  This  was 
done  to  exdteSvor  in  their  enemies,  and  none  who  were  un- 
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accuscoiped  to  these  sounds,  could  listen  without  feelings  of  tiie 
deepest  horror  and  dismay.  While  performing  their  evolutions, 
they  would  cast  their  bodies  into  a  thousand  forms,  and  roll  and 
writhe  with  amazing  dexterity.  They  practised  this,  with  a 
view  to  avoid  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  After  the  firing  had  ceased, 
they  approached  their  adversaries  with  the  same  dreadful  yell, 
with  which  they  commenced  the  action.  They  could  fire  with 
the  same  certainty  and  success  running  as  standing.  Their  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  island,  gave  them  a  great  superiority 
over  the  white  troops,  who  were  called  out  to  oppose  them. 
These,  they  would  frequently  lead  into  narrow  defiles,  and, 
while  concealed  behind  trees  or  under  bushes,  often  cut  them  off 
to  a  man.  They  always  endeavoured  to  «void  pitched  battles, 
well  knowing  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  military  skill  and 
discipline,  and  conscious  of  a  defeat  if  they  risk  a  battle.  They 
could  communicate,  by  means  of  a  horn,  information  to  each 
other  with  extraordinary  despatch.  Their  senses  of  seeing  and 
hearing  ai*e  represented  to  have  been  acute  beyond  credibility. 
These,  however,  they  yet  in  some  degree  retain,  and  cfji  see 
the  impression  of  a  foot  on  a  leaf,  when  scarcely  any  other  hu- 
man being,  without  the  most  minute  attention,  can  discover  it. 

The  negro  slaves  of  the  island,  men,  women  and  children,  are 
under  the  deepest  dread  of  these  Maroons,  whom  they  constantly 
labour  to  avoid  as  beings  of  another  world. 

This  afternoon  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  they  pre- 
pared tamarinds  for  exportation*  The  process  is  extremely 
simple.  This  fruit  grows  abundantly  in  Jamaica^  and  forms  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  The  fruit,  when  perfectly  ripe,  is  taken  out  of  the  pod 
and  placed  in  small  casks  in  layers;  boiling  sirrup  is  then  pour- 
ed over  them,  until  the  casks  are  thoroughly  filled,  after  which 
they  are  closed  and  all  is  then  completed.  I  go  to  morrow  to 
see  the  process  of  sugar  making,  when  I  shall  endeavour  t* 
give  you  a  description  of  this  very  valuable  plant. 

Adieu. 
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CLASSICAL  LITERATURB.— FOB  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

Vos  exempUria  Gr»ca 
Noctuma  yersate  mano,  yenate  diorna. 

OT  THK  GREEK  COMEDY; 

(Continued,) 

This  dialogue,  which  I  have  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
an  Athenian  theatre,  has  already  given  some  notions  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Aristophanes.    A  rapid  survey  of  his  writings,  and 
some  detached  tmts,  some  sketches  of  scenes,  will  be  sufficient 
to  complete  the  picture:  for  we  must  not  imagine  that  there 
will  be  any  need  of  inquiring  in  this  place,  into  plan,  action,  plotj 
interest,  dramatic  laws,  or  any  theatrical  elegances:  no  su^h 
thing.    Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  time  of  Lous  XIV^||^>oet  of 
the  day,  a  jester,  would  amuse  himself,  by  exhibiting  upon  the 
stage,  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  great  Cond6,  the  king's  brother, 
the  ladies  of  Chevreuse  and  Montbason;  and  wish  to  place,  ia 
a  ridiculous  light,  all  that  passed  at  the  archbishop's  palace, 
Luxembourg,  thb  Palais  Royal,  the  parliament  and  the  markets: 
Suppose  his  satires  put  into  scenes,  some  real  and  some  imagi- 
nary, were  a  Compound  of  the  wit  of  Rabelais,  the  dumb  show 
of  Harlequin,  the  farces  of  Scaramouch,  the  quack  harangues  of 
the  Ponte-Neuf  and  the  strutting  of  the  Boulevard:  and  that  ia 
the  midst  of  this  jumble  of  buffoonery,  we  should  discem  a  fund 
of  imagination,  though  sadly  irregular;  a  fancy,  fertile  in  satiri- 
«al  invention,  and  a  sort  of  poetical  frenzy,  without  any  taste: 
this  would  be  Aristophanes.    It  is  evident  that  such  writings 
would  excite  no  interest  in  the  present  day,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  curiosity  that  we  feel,  to  search  for  historical  details  of  the 
quarrels  of  those  times,  as  we  read  la  Satyr  Menffifi^e^  in  order 
to  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  league^  and  the  confetHon  of 
Sancy  to  obtidn  a  view  of  the  court  of  Henry  III;    So  it  is  with 
regard  to  the  dramas  of  Aristophanes;  it  is  the  history  which  we 
study  and  not  the  theatre.    A  comic  poet,  in  those  days,  was  a 
partisan,  who  entertained  his  opinions  on  public  affairs,  and 
would  have  pronounced  them  on  the  stage,  in  the  same  manner 
aa  the  orators  did  in  their  assemblages,  if  it  had  not  been  thit 
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the  custom  was  very  different,  and  that  the  Athenians,  of  ail 
others,  the  most  light,  frivolous,  vain,  and  prone  to  backbiting, 
had  not  preferred  the  buffoonery  of  poets,  to  the  harangues  of 
.  orators.    It  Is  necessary  to  be  well  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
democratic:  liberty  was  carried  among  them,  before  we  can  have 
a  proper  idea  of  the  free  manner  of  Aristophanes.    The  Pelopo- 
nesian  war  lasted  six  years;  it  was  with  the  advice  of  Pericles 
that  it  was  undertaken,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  losing 
the  superiority  which  they  had  maintained  in  Greece  since  the 
battles  of  Salamis  and  Marathon,  and  which  Lacedoemon  now 
endeavoured  to  wrest  from  her.    Attica  being  open  on  the  side 
of  Laconia,  it  was  easy  for  the  Laced xmonians  to  carry  their 
ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  Athens,  whose  power  consisted 
chiefly  in  her  maritime  strength.    The  Athenian  vessels  infested 
the  cotfk  of  Lacedxmon,  whose  land  forces  despoiled  the  fields 
of  Attica.    These  reciprocal  advantages  and  disadvantages,  pre- 
served an  even  account,  of  good  and  bad  success  on  either  side, 
for  six  years.    They  negotiated  for  peace;  for  the  people  sighed 
for  quiet  times — those  times  when  men  are  awakened  not  by 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  but  by  the  crowing  of  the  cock.  But 
the  great  men,  the  leaders  of  armies,  and,  among  others,  Cleon 
and  Lamachus,  were  in  favour  of  war;  Aristophanes  was  the  ad- 
vocate of  peace;  and  he  wrote  a  piece  which  he  called  the  Achar- 
Tiiansj  from  the  name  of  a  town  in  Attica,  where  he  laid  the  scene. 
It  is  a  series  of  burlesque  masquerades,  the  uniform  object  of 
which  is,  to  hold  up  Cieon  and  Lamachus  to  ridicule;  though  he 
does  not  forget  Euripides,  to  whom  an  entire  scene  is  appropria* 
ted.    The  author  respresents  himself  under  the  name  of  Dic^/io- 
lisy  or  a  good  citizen;  and  he  pays  particular  court  to  the  Lace* 
daemonjians,  to  whom  he  shows  a  variety  of  advantages  of  which 
they  are  deprived  by  the  war.    This  is  the  ground-work  of  the 
play.   The  most  curious  part  of  it  is  to  observe  the  manner  in 
which  he  treats  the  Athenians,  and  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks 
of  himself  by  means  of  his  chorus.      As  our  poet  is  occupied 
in  writing  comedies,  he  cannot  appear  before  you,  to  hear  what 
his  merit  deserves.    But,  as  his  enemies  accuse  him  of  the 
Athenian  blunders,  of  ridiculing  the  republic,  and  injuriqg  the 
people  on  the  stage;  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  justify  him- 
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self  before  this  fickle  multitude.  The  poet  says,  you  ought  to 
take  part  with  him,  because  it  is  he  who  prevents  the  deputies 
of  the  allied  towns,  from  imposing  upon  you;  your  flatterers 
from  deceiving  you,  and  yourselves  from  neglecting  the  care  of 
your  public  affairs.  Heretofore,  as  soon  as  tKe  deputies  wanted 
to  impose  upon  you,  it  w<ib  sufficient  if  they  flattered  you;  if 
they  said  in  soft  tones,  oh!  Athenians,  who  crown  yourselves  with 
oli  ves;  oh!  Athens,  thou  city  very  fair  and  abounding  in  oil!  Then 
you  rise  from  your  seats  to  hear  these  fine  harangues,  and  they 
obtain  all  that  they  want,  by  saying  of  you,  what  might  as  well 
be  said  of  an  anchovy.  The  poet  has  done  you  a  great  service^ 
he  has  taught  you  that  the  government  of  the  allied  towns,  be- 
longs to  the  people.  So  you  may  see  their  envoys,  when  they 
bring  you  tribute,  demand  which  is  Aristophanes,  because  they 
are  eager  to  behold  the  excellent  poet,  who  dares  to  tell  the 
Athenians  what  is  just  and  true.  The  fame  of  his  boldness  has 
spread  so  far,  that  the  great  king  has  asked  the  Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors,  if  they  were  as  powerful  at  sea  as  the  Athenians, 
and  if  they  had  an  Aristophanes  to  tell  them  the  truth;  adding 
that  the  Athenians  would  be  conquerors,  if  they  followed  the 
advice  of  the  poet.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Athenians  in 
their  propositions  for  peace,  demand  the  island  of  £gina,  not 
because  they  care  much  for  it,  but  because  Aristophanes  has 
possessions  there,  upon  which  he  is  desirous  of  residing.  But  do 
not  permit  him  to  go;  for  he  will  instruct  you  by  his  comedies, 
and  teach  you  to  be  happy;  not  by  flattering  you,  by  gaining  over 
particular  interests,  by  the  seductive  influence  of  treacherous 
cabals,  but  by  instructing  you  in  the  art  of  doing  better.  Thus 
Cleon  may  contrive  what  he  can  against  him;  honesty  and  justice 
are  on  his  side,  and  fight  for  him;  and  never  may  the  republic 
find  him,  like  Cleon,  idle  and  effeminate.'' 

This  apology,  or  this  eulogium  is  not  in  a  prologue,  as  might 
be  imagined:  it  is  in  the  middle  of  a  play,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act.  We  may  judge  from  this,  what  little  regard  they  paid  to 
scenic  delusion,  when  the  absurd  custom  prevailed,  of  turning 
round  every  moment  to  address  the  spectators.  We  see  also,  that 
the  author  praised  himself  with  as  little  scruple  as  he  censured 
others;  and  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  this  day  only^  for  libel- 
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lers  to  prate  about  honesty  and  virtue,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  incessantly  outraging  both.  I  do  not  mean  that  Aristophanes 
is  the  only  one,  who  sins  in  this  respect:  it  is  the  common  vice 
of  satirists,  to  attack  indiscriminately  men  of  all  sorts,  whether 
virtuous  or  otherwise.  Cleon  is  described  in  history  pretty 
much  as  he  is  exhibited  by  the  muse  %f  Aristophanes,  excepting 
as  to  courage  and  eloquence,  in  which  qualities,  he  was  not  defi- 
cient; but  Lamachus,  whom  he  treats  no  better,  was  a  skilful 
general,  who  served  his  country  faithfully,  and  was  killed  in  fight- 
ing her  battles.  He  made  some  advances  to  the  poet,  who  then 
praised  him'as  much  as  he  had  previously  abused  him — a  sort 
of  tergiversation,  which  gives  no  trouble  to  people  of  this  class. 
As  to  Euripides,  he  not  only  tak^s  every  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing him,  but  he  wrote  two  pieces  against  him  expressly;  viz. 
the  Festival  of  Ceres  and  the  Frogs,  It  appears  that  he  was  ex- 
cessively exasperated  against  this  tragedian,  and  that  literary 
enmities  prevailed  in  those  days  as  they  do  now,  when  they  are 
earned  to  the  utmost  extremity.  I  state  the  fact  as  it  is  recorded 
in  history:  Euripides  despised  him;  and  contempt,  particularly 
when  it  is  well  founded,  gives  a  wound  to  self-love,  which  never 
heals.  But  with  what  weapons  did  Aristophanes  contend  againa^ 
Euripides?  with  the  most  cold  raillery,  the  most  brutal  outrage, 
the  most  undeserved  criticism.  He  parodied  his  most  beauti- 
fUl  seenes;  among  others,  that  of  the  madness  of  Phxdra.  H  not 
this  choosing  his  ground  well?  He  reproaches  him  with  his  birth; 
an  unpardonable  baseness.  He  accuses  him  of  impiety^  an  odious 
ealunmy.  He  describes,  as  a  crafty  and  designing  man,  full  of 
artifice,  absorbed  in  low  attempts,  and  paying  court  to  the  vile 
mob,  a  modest  and  retired  man,  who  passed  his  time  at  home 
among  philosophers  and  his  friends.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  give  a  specimen  of  the  pleasantries  which  Aristophanes  level- 
ed against  the  rival  of  Sophocles.  This  Dicaeopolis,  whom  I 
have  just  mentioned,  harangues  the  people  under  the  disguise 
of  a  beggar,  the  more  to  excite  their  pity.  He  knocks  at  the 
door  of  Euripides,  and  the  whole  wit  of  the  scene,  which  I  shall 
quote,  consists  in  ridiculing  the  poet,  for  introducing  in  his  tra- 
gedies persons  clothed  with  rags,  as  CEdipus  at  Colova,  &c 

Dicaofiolis,  Is  Euripides  here?    Ce/iMsofihon  (servant 
JSurifiides)  He  is  here>  and  he  is  not.  Do  you  undersaad  me? 
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Die.  How?    Cefth.  I  mean  that  hts  fancy  courts  the  fielda;  he  b 
seeking  for  yeraes,  and  has  hid  himself  in  the  top  of  the  house, 
where  he  b  composing  a  tragedy.   Die,  I  shall  not  howewr  go 
to  him.   I  wish  to  speidc  to  him.   I  will  caU  his*  Euripides, 
Euripides.   Hear  me»  if  erer  you  listened  to  any  one.   It  te 
Dicaeopolis.   Eurtfr.  1  hare  not  time.   Die.  Show  yourself  but 
for  a  moment.   Eurifi.  No,  I  have  not  time  to  come  down.  DU. 
And  wherefore  do  you  perch  yoKirself  so  high  to  compose  , 
tragedies?  Cannot  you  write  as  well  down  stairs?  I  am  not  sur» 
prised  that  you  make  such  lame  heroes.   (An  allusion  to  one  of 
his  heroes,  who  was  wounded  in  his  thigh.  Euripides  descends; 
though  without  our  well  knowing  why.)   Die.  1  conjure  you  on 
my  knees,  my  dear  Euripides,  to  gire  me  some  of  the  rags  of 
any  of  your  old  tragedies.   I  am  obliged  ^  make  a  long  speech 
before  the  chorus,  and  I  shall  die  with  chagrin  if  I  do  not  acquft 
myself  well.    Eurifi,.  What  rags?  those  of  JEneas,  of  Philoctetes, 
of  Bellerophon?   Die.  Oh  no,  something  taorc  miserable  still. 
Eurifi.  1  understand  you;  you  want  something  from  Telephusw 
Die.  Yes,  of  Telcphus,  king  of  Mysia.    Eurifi.  (to  his  servant) 
Give  him  the  rags  of  Telephus;  they  are  with  those  of  Thye»» 
.  IBS  and  Ino.    Die.  Oh!  good  heavens!  they  are  all  torn.  But 
since  you  are  so  kind,  give  me  also  the  cap  of  the  king  of  Mysia; 
for  I  must  appear  as  a  beggar  before  the  chorus,  which  is  com- 
posed  of  weak  men,  whom  I  must  amuse  with  trifling  verses, 
tmd  not  before  the  spectators  who  ought  to  know  what  is  what. 
Eurifi.  Stay,  for  you  seem  to  me  to  be  a  shrewd  fellow.    Die.  I 
wish  all  sort  of  happiness  to  Telephus  and  you.    Since  J  put  on 
this  habit,  I  already  feel  myself  abounding  in  little  verses. 
(Another  allusion  to  the  style  of  Euripides.)   I  want  a  staff, 
such  as  mendicants  carry.    Eurifi,  Take  this  and  go  about  your 
business.   Die,  Ah  me!  what  is  it  you  say.   I  want  a  great  many 
things  yet.   It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  obtain  then& 
from  you,  and  you  must  not  refuse  me.   Give  me  a  basket  black* 
ed  by  the  smoke  of  a  lamp.   Eurifi.  What  will  you  do  with  it? 
Die.  Nothing;  but  I  wish  to  have  one.    Eurifi.  Go,  go;  you  are 
importunate.    Die.  May  the  gods  take  as  much  care  of  you,  as 
they  formerly  did  of  your  mother.  Eurifi.  Go  away.  Die.  Giro 
me  at  least,  a  little  cracked  cup.   Eurifi.  There;  now  go:  you 
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are  too  troublesome.  Die,  Ah!  my  dear  Euripides;  you  know 
not  how  much  you  wrong  me.  As  a  particular  favour,  give  me 
a  pot  of  earth,  covered  with  a  spongef.  £urifi.  This  man  will 
make  me  lot^all  my  tragedy.  Hold  your  tongue,  and  leave  me 
in  quiet.  Die.  I  am  going;  but  there  is  still  one  thing  yery 
essential,  and  if  I  do  not  get  it,  I  am  a  dead  man.  Put  some 
.pulse  in  th|s  basket  Bur^.  There;  you  will  murder  me.  My 
tragedy  is  gone.  Die,  I  ask  nothing  more.  I  go.  I  perceive 
that  I  become  troublesome,  and  that  I  shall  get  into  a  scrq>e 
with  all  the  kings,  your  heroes.  Ah!  mberable  man!  what  was 
I  about  to  do?  I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  the  principal  thing. 
My  dear  Euripides,  may  I  die,  M  I  ask  any  thing  besides  this 
trifle:  give  me  a  pot  of  herbs,  such  as  your  mother  used  to  sell. 
Eurifi.  Away!  you  insult  me;  Cephisophon,  shut  the  door." 
(To  be  continued.) 

tOR  THE  PORT  70LI0. 

ENTREMETS. 

In  the  third  volume  (p.  313)  of  a  very  entertcdning  work,  not 
much  known  in  this  country.  Vie  priv^e  des  Fran^ais,  par  M. 
Le  Grand  d'Aussy,  (1782,)  b  a  section  9ur  lea  filaiatra  et  diver- 
tiaaemena  dea  refiaa^  which  puts  the  humble  imitation  of  ancient 
magnificence,  at  the  prince  of  Wales's  late  gala,  quite  out  of 
countenance. 

The  bacchanalian  songs  of  our  ancestors,  says  M.  d'Aussy, 
we  may  very  well  dispense  with,  but  one  of  their  customs  we 
hare  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of,  that  is,  when  they  met  on 
holidays,  ^ey  used  to  divert  themselves  with  some  lively  song 
with  a  chorus,  in  which  all  the  company  joined.  By  turns  each 
took  a  part;  joy  lighted  up  each  countenance;  they  drank  in  con- 
cert; they  sahited  the  females,  the  laugh  never  ceased;  and  you 
would  swear  this  was  the  abode  of  happiness.  It  is  true,  there 
was  something  not  exquisitely  refined  in  all  this;  but  no  matter 
what  gives  rise  to  gayety,  provided  we  are  gay.  Are  we  not 
auffidently  fortunate,  when,  amid  all  the  dtill  aiicl  vexatbus  re- 
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alities  of  life,  we  can  steal  an  hour  for  amusement  and  pleasure? 
Politeness  has  banished  from  our  repasts  that  mirth  of  former 
days,  which  modem  fiashion  considers  as  savouring  too  much 
of  citizen  society.  We  have  substituted  a  cold  and  gloomy  de- 
corum of  intercourse,,  but  what  then?  As  one  of  the  poets  ob- 
serves— 

On  ne  rit  phiSy  on  soorit  aujourdhiiii 
£t  n08  plasires  sont  voisins  a  I'ennui. 

Tke  laugh  ^ppresa'd,  jast  ji^s  a  smile^ 
And  eTen  oar  pleaiures  lag  and  toil. 

The  reign  of  mirth  and  Vaudeville,  is  no  more. 

To  these  succeeded  the  f&shion  of  telling  stores  in  turn; 
but  according  to  Brantome,  they  degenerated  into  a  lascivious 
character  that  left  no  room  to  regret,  that  the  custom  was  dis- 
carded. Nor  is  there  much  reason  to  lament  that  parties  in  the 
open  streets  have  fallen  into  disuse.  Or  even  the  mixture  of  so- 
ciety on  gala  days,  when  neighbours  used  to  bring  their  meals 
in  common,  so  as  to  produce  a  mixture  of  dishes  not  very  pala- 
table; these  were  Saimigondica:  and  even  now  a  salmigondi, 
means  a  dish  of  incongruous  and  absurd  mixture. 

To  these  at  the  tables  of  the  nobility  succeeded  farces  and , 
pantomimic  representations,  which  may  be  traced  to  very  early- 
times.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  speaks  of  these  amusements  in  the 
time  of  Theodoric  the  2d,  king  of  the  Visigoths.  Sani  intromit' 
tuntur  guamguam  rardj  mimici  aalea  inter  canandum.  In  Eng- 
land, about  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  for  some  reigns  before,  it 
was  the  fashion  to  enact  scripture  dramas;  myaterica.  In  France 
the  minstrels  and  itinerant  performers,]  (mcniatriera^jongleura^ 
went  about  in  bodies  from  province  to  province,  reciting  stories, 
acting  small  pieces,  showing  tricks,  &c.  for  the  amusement  of 
the  populace.  So  Monstrelet,  describing  an  entertainment  in  the 
13th  century  says, "  fut  Ic  souper  moult  honourable,  plantereux, 
bien  honoestement  seray  de  tout  ce  qu'il  estoit  possible  de  trou- 
ver,  avecques  chantres,  ct  plusieurs  instrumens  melodieux, 
farces,  mommeries,  et  austres  honnestes  joyeusetez." 

Combiats  of  prizefighters  succeeded,  but  these  were  soon 
in  dtsilst. 
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Than  came  the  Entr^mtU^  or  entertaiomei^U  and  spectaclesy 
ifilfkrv^ning  the  courses  of  a  feast:  as  in  the  modern  tab]e  the 
entrwiets  are  the  disbes)  €cc.  that  come  biBtween  the  latter 
co^aea  of  ah  ect^rtainmcnty  and  precede  the  deserti  not  as  part 
of  the  meali  but  to  amui^^  the  guests,  and  stimulate  the  palate. 

The  first  of  these  entremets  (or  efieciaclesy  sights,  shows) 
described,  was  part  of  an  entertainment  given  by  Charles  V.  in 
1378,  in  the  grand  saloon  of  hb  uncle  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
According  to  the  manuscript  chronicle  of  Nangis,  there  was  a 
repast  with  Entremt^j  representing  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
by  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  D'Aussy  gtres  the  detuls.  Frms- 
aart  describes  a  aimilar  spectacle  at  the  same  place,  in  IS89. 
But  of  an  the  entertainments  of  which  history  has  afforded  us 
any  details,  there  is  none  which  equah  that  given  by  Philippe  le 
Bon,  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  Lisle,  in  the  yeat*  1453.  It  displays 
at  once  ao  much  magnificence,  and  so  many  puerilities,  such  va- 
riety of  machinery  and  automata,  so  many  actors,  and  so  many 
living  animals,  that,  I  believe  I  shall  gratify  the  curiosity  of  my 
readers  by  describing  it.  Monstrelct,  gives  an  abridged  account 
but  it  is  detailed  at  length  by  Matthieu  de  Cauci,  and  CHtvier  de 
la  Marche.  What,  however,  renders  it  interesting,  is,  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  one  great  event,  and  almost  die  cause  of  another. 

Mahommed  II.  one  of  the  most  redoubtable  and  enterprising 
enemies  the  Christians  had  to  encounter,  menaced,  at  this  mo- 
ment, Constantinople,  which,  in  fact,  he  besieged,  and  took  some 
months  afterwards.  The  formidable  armament  he  had  prepared 
for  this  expedition,  had  made  all  Europe  tremble.  It  was 
thought  that  no  other  means  remained  to  save  Christendom,  than 
to  form  a  general  league  and  arm  against  him;  and  it  was  with 
this  intent  the  duke  of  Burgundy  gave  his  grand  pantomime  en- 
tertainment. 

In  an  immense  hall,  three  tables  were  laid  out,  that  might, 
perhaps,  more  justly  be  .called  theatres,  considering  the  nuBuber 
of  machines  that  were  placed  oa  each.  Thfit  for  the  duke  was 
equare,  and  had  four  ornaments. 

Ist.  A  church  with  its  bell  and  organs,  with  four  chanlen 
to  play  on  it^  and  sing  when  their  time  of  acting  should  inquire  it. 
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2d.  A  statue  of  a  naked  child,  placed  on  a  rock,  who  from 
his  **  broquette  pissait  eacu-rose.*' 

3d.  A  vessel)  larger  than  what  would  serve  to  navigate  on 
the  seaS)  having  on  board  a  numerous  crewi  who  performed  all 
the  mancBuvres  as  if  they  had  been  really  at  aea. 

4th.  A  rivulet  that  ran  through  a  meadow  ornamented  with 
shrubs  and  flowers;  rocks,  studded  with  ^aphires  and  other  pre« 
cious  stones,  served  as  a  boundary  to  it;  and  in  the  centre  was 
a  figure  of  St.  Andrew,  from  the  end  of  whose  cross  spouted 
out  a  stream  of  water. 

On  the  second  table  were  seen  nine  ornaments. 

1st.  A  sort  of  pasty,  in  which  were  enclosed  twenty*eight 
musicians,  men  and  children,  who  were  each  to  play  on  a  dif- 
ferent instrument,  during  certain  interludes  of  the  feast. 

2d.  The  castle  of  Lusignan,  with  its  ditches  and  towers: 
from  the  two  smallest^  a  stream  of  orangesMe  ran  into  the  ditches; 
and,  on  the  highest  tower,  Melu&ina  was  seen  disguised  as  a 
serpent. 

3d.  A  wind  mill  placed  on  a  hillock.  A  nuigpie  was  fixed 
on  one  of  the  sails,  which  served  for  a  mark  to  all  sorts  of  per- 
sons,  who  amused  themselves  with  shooting  with  cross-bows. 

4th.  A  vineyard,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  placed  two  casks 
as  emblems  of  those  containing  good  and  evil.  One  held  a 
sweet  and  the  other  a  bitter  liquor.  A  man  richly  dressed,  seated 
cross-legged  on  one  of  the  casks,  held  in  iiis  hand  a  paper,  by 
which  he  offered  the  choice  of  his  liquors,  to  all  who  might  wish 
to  taste  them. 

5th.  A  desert  country,  where  a  tiger  was  represented  fight- 
ing with  a  serpent. 

6th.  A  savage  mounted  on  a  camel,  seeming  on  the  pobt  of 
making  a  long  journey. 

7th.  A  man  with  a  long  pole,  beating  a  bush,  wherein  many 
^niall  birds  had  taken  refuge.  Near  to  it  was  an  orchard  enclosed 
by  A  trellis  of  roses,  with  a  knight  seated  by  his  mistresses  side, 
who  caught  and  eat  the  birds  the  other  drove  from  the  bush.  A 
kind  of  satirical  allegory,  ingenious  enough,  and  which  pro- 
bably  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  expression,  ^  to  beat  the  bu«b 
for  another/' 
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8th.  Mountains  and  rocks  covered  with  hang^ing  icicles, 
among  wtiich  a  fool  was  seen  mounted  on  a  bear. 

*  9th.  A  lake  surrounded  by  various  towns  and  castles.  A 
vessel  was  on  it  sailing  with  all  her  sails  set. 

The  third  table,  smaller  than  the  preceding  ones,  had  but 
three  decorations. 

1st.  A  travelling  merchant,  as  passing  throilgh  a  village  with 
his  pack  on  his  back. 

3d.  An  Indian  forest  full  of  automata  of  various  animals 
walking  about. 

3d.  A  lion  fastened  to  a  tree>  near  which  viras  a  man  beating 
a  dog. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  buffett  which  was  set  off  with 
vases  of  chrystal,  cups  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  were 
two  columns  one  bore  the  statue  of  a  naked  woman,  from  whose 
right  breast  flowed  hippocras  during  supper  time;  the  lower 
parts  of  her  body  were  covered  with  a  napkin  loaded  with  Greek 
letters  of  a  violet  colour. 

To  the  other  column,  a  living  lion  was  fastened,  by  an  iron 
chain.  He  was  there  placed  to  guard  the  naked  woman,  as 
the  inscription  in  golden  letters  on  a  shield  announced — Do 
not  touch  the  lady." 

It  is  probable  the  naked  woman,  with  the  Greek  letters  was 
intended  to  represent  Constantinople  despoiled — the  lion,  who 
forbade  any  one  to  touch  her,  the  duke  of  Burgundy > — and  the 
man  who  beat  the  dog  in  presence  of  the  lion,  Sultan  Moham- 
med. 

Besides  the  number  of  machines  I  have  described,  the  hall 
contained  five  scaffolds  for  those  spectators  who  were  not  of  the 
supper,  and  particularly  for  the  great  crowds  of  foreigners 
whom  the  report  of  this  feast  had  brought  to  Lisle. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  duke  and  his  court,  he  walked  about 
(or  some  Ume  to  examine  the  various  decorations  after  which  he 
sat  down  to  table,  and  the  maitres  d'hotel  served  up  the  supper. 

Every  course  consisted  of  forty-four  dishes,  each  of  which 
was  lowered  down  from  the  roof  by  machinery,  on  cars  painted 
blue  and, gold,  vdth  the  device  of  the  duke. 
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The  moment  he  was  seated  with  his  guests  the  bell  of  the 
church  tolled,  and,  instantly,  three  little  choristers  came  out  of 
the  pasty,  and  began  to  sing  a  very  sweet  air,  by  way  of  grace: 
they  were  acconipanied  by  a  shepherd  on  his  ppe.  Shortly  af- 
ter, a  horse  entered,  escorted  byiifteen  or  sixteen  knights  in  the 
livery  of  the  duke.  He  moved  backward,  and  bore  on  his  bare 
back  two  masked  trumpeters,  seated  back  to  back;  and  in  this 
manner  he  made  the  circuit  of  the  hall  backiyard,  attended  by 
the  knights,  the  two  trumpeters  playing  all  the  time  symphonies. 

When  they  had  quitted  the  hall,  the  organ  of  the  church  was 
heard,  and  one  of  the  musicians  in  the  pasty  played  on  a  Ger- 
man horn.  A  great  automaton  representing  an  enormous  wild 
boar,  now  entered,  having  on  his  back  a  monster,  half  a  savage 
and  half  a  griiiin;  and  this  monster  bore  also  a  man  on  his 
shoulders.  They  had  no  sooner  departed  than  the  chanters  in 
the  church  sung  an  air,  and  three  of  the  musicians  in  the  pasty 
executed  a  trio:  one  played  on  the  dou^aine  (diilciana,  probably 
dulcimer)  the  second  on  the  lute,  and  thje  tlard  on  another  in- 
strument. 

Such  were  the  different  amusements  that  formed  the  accom- 
paniments to  the  first  course:  all,  excepting  the  music,  were 
farces  foreign  to  the  feast.  Those  of  the  second  course  had  as 
little  connexion,  but  they  were  preparatory  to  the  last,  in  which 
the  object  of  this  entertainment  was  to  be  pathetically  explained. 

The  entertainment  of  the  second  course  consisted  of  a  dra- 
matic pantomime  that  represented  the  conquest  of  the  golden 
fleece  by  Jason — a  kind  of  allegory  that  recalled  to  the  specta- 
tors the  order  of  the  golden  fleece,  which  the  duke  had  >  institu- 
ted twenty-three  years  before. 

For  this  spectacle,  a  small  theatre  had  been  erected  at  one 
end  of  the  hall,  and  which  a  large  green  silken  curtain  had  hid 
from  the  eyes  of  the  assembly.  On  a  sudden  a  symphony  of 
clarions  was  heard  behind  this  courtain:  it  was  drawn  up,  and 
Jason  was  seen  fighting  with,  and  bringing  to  the  yoke  two 
bulls  that  vomited  flames  of  fire,  to  whom  had  been  committed 
the  defence  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  The  hero  next 
combats  a  monstrous  dragon,  cuts  ofi'his  head  and  tears  out  his 
teeth.   He  then  ploughs  a  field  with  the  bulls  he  had  tamed; 
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ftowa  there  the  teeth  of  the  dragon;  and  instantly  an  army  of  sol- 
diers spring  frotp  the  earth,  who  fight  tog^her  most  bitterly, 
and  alternately  kill  each  other. 

The  three  acts  of  this  sort  of  opera  did  not  immediately  fol- 
low: the  spaces  between  each  act  were  filled  up  by  interludes 
in  the  taste  of  those  of  the  preceding.  The  first  consisted  of  a 
youth  who  entered  the.  hall  mounted  on-a  Jarge  white  sug,  when 
they  both  sang  a  duet;  then  a  fiery  dragon  who  flew  round  the 
hall.  A  hawking  scene  was  next  presented,  when  two  fsdcons 
were  seen  to  strike  down  a  heron,  which  was  ins|antly  presented 
to  the  duke.  All  these  interludes  were  accompanied  either  by 
pieces  on  the  organ,  by  the  chanters  in  the  (churchi  or  by  the 
niusicians  in  the  pasty,  who  every  time  executed  an  air  on  a 
different  instrument. 

These  successive  spectacles,  however,  were  but,  as  I  have 
^d,  a  preliminary  amusement;  or,  to  borrow  the  expressions  of 
the  two  authors  from  whom  I  make  this  extract,  were  but  a 
worldly  pastime,''  given  to  the  spectators  to  entertain  them  un- 
til  the  time  of  the  grand  scene,  the  scene  which  was  to  explain 
the  subject  of  this  feast,  and  th6  real  cause  of  it 

It  was  opened,  by  a  giant  dressed  with  a  turban  in  the  Mo- 
lisco  fashion,  and  clothed  in  a  long  robe  of  striped  green  silk. 
He  held  in  his  left  hand  a  guisarme  of  the  antique  mode,  and 
with  his  right  led  an  elephant.  This  animal  bore  on  its  back  a 
tower,  in  which  was  a  female  to  represent  the  church:  she  had 
on  her  head  a  white  veil,  after  the  manner  of  nuns:  her  robe 
was  of  white  satin,  but  her  mantle  was  black,  to  mark  her  grief. 
When  she  was  come  near  to  where  the  duke  sat,  she  sang  a 
triolet  to  have  the  giant  stopped,  and  then  made  a  long  com- 
plaint in  verse,  in  which  having  displayed  the  many  ills  she  was 
suffering  from  the  infidels,  she  implored  succour  from  the  duke 
and  the  knights  of  the  fleece  then  present. 

Different  officers  now  entered  with  the  king  at  arms,  of  the 
order  of  the  golden  fleece,  followed  by  two  knights  of  the  order, 
each  leading  a  damsel,  one  of  whom  was  natural  daughter  to  the 
duke.  The  king  at  arms  bore  a  live  pheasant,  decorated  with  a 
collar  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Approaching  the  duke  he 
made  a  profound  obeisance,  and  said,  that  it  being  €he^  custom 
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at  festivals  to  offer  to  the  princes  and  gentlemen  a  peacock)  or 
some  noble  bird,  for  them  to,  make  a  vow  upon,  he  was  come 
with  two  ladies,  to  offer  to  his  valour  a  pheasant. 

The  duke,  in  reply  to  this  proposition,  gave  to  the  king  ai 
arms  a  billet  written  in  bis  own  haiid,  that  he  had  prepared  be* 
forehand,  the  substance  of  which  was  read  aloud  a»  follows:  Htr 
\  there  vowed,  to  God  pre-eminent,  then  to  the  glorious  Virgin, 
his  mother,  and  afterward  to  the  ladies,  and  to  the  pheasant, 
that  if  the  king  of  France,  his  lord  paramount,  or  any  otheft" 
princes,  would  undertake  a  croisade  against  j^e  Turks,  he  would 
accompany  or  follow  them;  and  that  he  himself  would  combat 
the  sultan  body  to  body,  if  he  would  accept  his  challenge.  The 
lady  representing  the  church  having  thanked  him,  she  made  the 
circuit  of  the  hall  with  her  elephant,  during  which  time  almost 
all  the  princes  and  great  lords  present,  made  vows  oh  the  bird 
of  the  most  extravagant  nature — such  as  not  to  drink  wine,  not 
to  be  seated  at  table,  or  not  to  lie  down  one  day  of  the  week, 
until  they  should  have  met  the  infidel  army;  or  have  been  the 
first  to  attack  it;  or  have  overthrown  the  banner  of  the  sultan;  or 
to  return  to  Europe  without  bringing  with  them  a  Ttirk  prisoner* 
In  short  one  made  a  vow,  (which  will  give  an  idea  of,  the  reli« 
gion  of  these  new  croisaders)  that  if  he  could  not  obtain  the  last 
favours  of  his  mistress  before  his  departure,  he  would  marry  thp 
first  damsel  he  should  meet  that  had  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

When  the  vows  were  ended,  a  troop  of  musicians  entered, 
accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  lighted  torches.  Twelve 
ladies  followed,  everyone  attended  by  a  knight.  Each  personified 
a  virtue.    They  formed  a  dance,  and  thu^  the  festival  ended. 

All  this  noisy  vain  boasting  had  no  effect.  The  duke  levied 
large  sums  from  his  territories  under  pretence  of  this  croisade, 
and  even  advanced  into  Germany,  when  a  convenient  illness  made 
him  return  home;  and  this  pretended  lion  permitted  Moham- 
med to  beat  the  dog  without  any  opposition. 

For  further  particulars,  see  «  I'Histoirc  de  la  Vie  priv6c  ^0% 
Francois." 

VOL.  VIll.  3  P 
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SCIENCE.— FOR  TUE  PORT  FOUO. 

Mr.  Oldschool, 

In  proposinf!^  Matheipatical  questions  it  is  necessarj  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  would  be  superfluous,  and  to  use  the  utmost 
conciseness^  and  brevity  of  language,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  consider,  whether  the  proposition  might  not  be 
,  left  ambiguous  by  being  deficient  in  data.  This  appears  to  be 
the  case  in  a  question  proppsed  in  June,  respecting  the  inter- 
section of  planes.  For  it  will  readily  appear  upon  investigation 
that  the  same  question  will  admit  of  at  least  eight  different  an- 
swers, as  there  is  no  ^xed  situation  given  to  those  planes,  whether 
they  are  on  the  same  or  on  different  quadrants,  or  partly  on  the 
same,  or  partly  on  different  quadrants. 

However,  to  fix  their  situation,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
plane  £  A  stand  on  the  same  quadrant,  that  is,  that  the  angles 
made  by  E  A  and  C  D  and  E  fi  and'C  D  to  be  measured  from 
the  same  part,  and  also  the  angles  (ormed  by  the  other  plane  be 
measured  on  the  other  quadrant.  It  will  appear  plain,  that  if  we 
conceive  the  centre  of  a  sphere  to  coincide  with  that  point  from, 
which  the  angles  formed  by  the  intersection  of  those  planes  are 
supposed  to  be  drawn,  the  question  may  be  easily  solved  by  sphe- 
rics in  the  following  manner: 

Having  the  angles  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  planes« 
which  will  represent  the  sides  of  a  right  angled  spheric  triangle, 
proceed  to  find  the  spheric  angles  formed  by  the  inclinations  of 
the  planes  E  A  and  F  A. 

The  supplement  of  the  two  angles  made  by  E  A,  C  D  and  F  A 
i^d  C  D,  will  give  the  side  of  a  spheric  triangle  equal  to  the 
angle  made  by  E  A  and  F  A,  and  j^hich  side,  together  with  the 
supplement  of  the  spheric  angle  made  by  E  A  and  F  A,  will  be 
the  three  parts  of  a  spheric  triangle,  and  the  angle  opposite  to 
tlie  side  will  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane  F  and  E. 

A  Student  of  the  Mathematical  Academy. 
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NOTES  OP  A  DESULTORY  READER.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

It  is  said  by  doctor  Drake  in  his  Literary  Hours,  that  he  cares, 
not  if  every  line  of  Waller  were  lost.  I  must  Confess  myself,  if 
not  entirely  of  his  opinion,  as  leaning  to  it.  I  have  frequently 
dipped  into  Waller,  with  a  view  of  finding  those  beauties,  which 
many  persons  of  taste,  fancy  they  discover  in  him;  but  am  com- 
pelled to  say,  that  I  never  have  been  charmed.  There  is  a 
smooth  equable  flow,  and  sometimes  an  air  of  gallantry  in  his 
verses,  but  nothing  of  the  pathetic  or  sublime.  He  has  probably 
the  merit,  generally  ascribed  to  him,  of  having  contributed  more 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  to  polish  and  improve  the  style  of 
English  versification,  but  little,  I  presume,  of  the  vis  divinior 
which  constitutes  true  poetry. 

Virgil's  celebrated  description  of  a  thunder  storm  in  his 
Georgics,  begining, 

Sxpc  etiam  immcnsum  calo  venit  agroen  aqoanimy 

And  not  the  least  laboured  and  successful  passage  of  Sotheby's 
elegant  translation,  is  perhaps  imitated  and  equalled  by  Thom- 
son^  in  his  Summer. 

Down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail 
Or  prone  descending  rain. 

The  following  lines  strike  me  as  finely  descriptive  and  sublime:. 

Amid  Camanron*s  mountains  rages  loud 
The  repercussiTe  roar:  with  mighty  crush 
Into  the  flashing  deep,  from  the  nyJe  rocks  ^ 
Of  Penmanmaur  heaped  hideous  to  the  sky, 
Tumble  the  smitten  cliffs;  and  Snowden's  peak, 
Dissolving,  instant  yiehk  his  wintry  load. 
Far  seen  the  heights  of  heathy  CheTiot  blaze. 
And  Thul^  bellows  through  her  utmost  isles. 

The  observation,  "  of  having  injured  too  much  to  forgive,'* 
once  used  by  doctor  Franklin,  and  afterwards  a  good  deal  hack- 
neyed among  us  about  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  con- 
test is  borrowed  from  Tacitus,  ^hose  words  are^  Proprium  hu- 
maniingenii  e9t|  odisse  quern  iaeseria. 
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From  the  same  author  it  appears,  that  the  common  sayingt 
that  a  man  of  forty  is  a  fool  or  a  physician  owes  its  origin  to  the 
emperor  Tiberius,*  who,  by  the  by,  execrable  tyrant  as  he  was, 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  pleasantry  and  shrewdness:  wit- 
ness his  telling  the  Phrygian/tmbassadors  who  came  to  make  him 
compliments  of  condolence  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  a  year  after 
the  event,  that  he  likewise  very  sincerely  condoled  with  them 
for  the  death  of  Hector;  as  also  the  saying  ascribed  to  him  by 
Suetonius,  that,  bonifiastoris  est  tender e  ouea  non  deglubere^  in 
allusion  to  the  rapacity  of  those  officers,  who  no*  content  with 
fleecing,  absolutely  flayed  the  people. 

•Terhapft  it  is  not  generally  kno>vn,  that  the  song  of 

Dear  Cloe  come  give  me  sweet  kisses 
For  sweeter  no  giri  ever  gave,  &c. 

is  borrowed  from  a  poetical  effusion  of  Catullus  to  Lesbio^  ber' 
gining, 

Qusris  quot  milil  basiatione^ 
Tuie  Lesbia,  siot  satis  superque? 

But  these  lines  of  the  original  answer  moro  particularly  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  English  song,  running  thu5-<- 

Bat  why  in  the  midst  of  my  blisses. 
Do  yoa  ask  me,  hom^  many  I'd  have? 

And  the  allusions  are  still  more  palpable  in  the  remainder  of  the 
song. 

Another  scrap  of  the  same  poet's  gallantry,  to  the  same  mis- 
tress,— - 

Yivamos,  mea  iiesbia,  atque  amemus,  &c. 

Is  also  converted  into  the  English  song  of 

Let  us  live,  and  let  ut  love,  k,^ 

Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism,  gives  several  in* 
stances  of  incongruous,  absurd  and  ridiculous  associations  of 
ideas.   Mr.  Addison  in  his  Whig  Examiner  does  the  same,  in 

*Stit  fii^llniit^n  was  thirty  imttead  ^for^. 
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illustrating  what  he  calls  the  anti-climax,  and  some  of  his  ex« 
amples  are  eminently  calculated  to  excite  laughter,— as  thisy 
from  Scarron's  character  of  Queen  Simirarois»  who  was,  be  says, 
the  founder  of  Babylon,  conqueror  of  the  East,  and  an  excellent 
housewife.   And  this,  in  French: 

'  AUez  vtms,  lui  dit  il,  sans  bruit  chez  tos  parens, 
Oa  Tous  ave»  Uiia^  Totre  honneor  et  vofgcmt. 

In  the  genuine  spirit  of  these  uncongenial  combinations,  I  re- 
member a  gentleman  once  telling  me,  that  he  used  to  shoot 
pheasants  under  the  old  government. 

The  remarks  of  the  poet  Lucan,  as  observed  by  Voltaire,  are 
often  fully  worth  a  poetical  descnpiion;  and  he  instances  his 
pithy  line  in  characterizing  Julius  Csesar: 

Nil  actum  reputons  si  quid  anperesset  agendom. 

No  less  comprehensive  and  forcible,  is  the  line  applied  to  Cato; 

NoQ  tibi,  sed  toti  genitnm  se  oredtre  mundo— 

Nor  that  to  Pompey,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Caesar; 

lUe  flemel  raptos  nunquam  demittit  honored. 

Throughout  the  poem  of  Pharsalia,  indeed,  we  are  presented 
with  observations  striking  and  profound,  and  which  have  fre- 
quently been  repeated  by  modem  writers.  The  following,  in  re- 
lation to  the  conduct  of  Curio  before  the  action  in  which  he  pe- 
rishes, and  which  contains  the  general  reason  for  giving  battle  in 
desperate  circumstances,  is  often  met  with  in  historians; 

Audendo  magnus  tegitur  timor:  arma  capessam 
Ipse  prior:  oampum  miles  deseendat  in  aequum 
])am  meos  est;  variam  temper  dant  otia  mentera. 

Thus  translated  by  Rowe: 

Bj  daring  shows  our  greatest  fears  we  hide: 
Then  let  me  haste  to  bid  the  battle  join 
And  lead  my  army  while  it  yet  is  miae. 
Leisure  and  thinking,  still  to  ehange  ineline. 
Let  war  and  action  busj  thought  control 
SsA  find  a  fuH  employment  for  the  soul.^ 
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Tiie  French,  it  seems,  as  well  as  the  .English,  have  their 
law-commentators  and  Cokes  upon  Lytletons.  This  appears 
from  the  first  satire  of  Boileau,  where  he  speaks  of  Louet  a>- 
long^  par  Brodeau.  This  is  introduced,  on  the  question  of  an 
unlucky  poet,  too  honest  to  degrade  himself  to  the  unworthy 
practices  necessary  to  his  success,  renouncing  Parnassus  and 
turning  lawyer.    Being  the  speaker,  he  exclwms: 

Faat-il  done  desormau  jouer  un  nonreaa  r6le? 
Doi8.je  las  d'Apollon  recourir  k  Bartole, 
£t  feuilletant  Louet  allongd  par  Brodeaa» 
'D*nne  robe  i  longs  plis  balajer  le  barreao? 

Might  not  the  passage  be  imitated  in  Pope's  manner  of  imitating 
Horace,  and  Johnson's  of  Juvenal,  thus? 

And  -mnst  I  then  ascend  another  stage. 
The  Muses  quit  for  Salkeld's  barVrous  page; 
Thumb  Coke  on  Lytleton  with  studious  care 
And  sweep  with  itdl-sleey'd  robe  the  dusty  bar? 

The  English,  and  we  their  descendants,  who  have  never  had 
means  of  better  informing  ouraelves,  have  taken  up  some  veiy 
unwarrantable  notions  of  the  French.  We  believe  them  in  the 
tiggi*cg^c  to  be  a  sort  of.monkies,  who  may  be  the  cause  of  hu- 
mour in  other  men  but  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  think  that 
they  have  any  themselves;  or  at  least,  that  they  possess  the  ta- 
lent of  discovering  and  exposing,  the  ridiculous  in  human  man- 
ners. This  I  have  more  than  once  heard  strenuously  insisted 
upon;  and  particularly  that  they  had  no  such  authors  in  the  hu- 
mourous way  as  our  Shakspeare  and  other  writers  of  comedy, 
our  Fieldings,  our  Smollets,  Sec,  and  in  the  lower  grades^  our 
Garricks,  our  Murpheys  and  Footes*  It  would  require  a  much 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  their  literature  than  I  possess,  to 
do  them  right  in  this  particular;  but  every  one  must  have  heard 
of  their  Rabelais,  Scarron  and  Moliere.  With  the  latter,  I  have 
some  acquaintance;  enough  to  know,  that  in  comic  power  upon 
tny  mind,  no  writer  whatever  exceeds  him.  Nothing  in  En- 
glish, I  should  suppose,  for  instance,  could  surpass  the  animated 
banter  in  this  speech  of  Joinette,  palming  herself  upon  Le  Ma-v 
lade  imaginaire>  as  a  physician  of  prime  eminence. 
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Je  suis  medecin  passager,  &c. 
I  am  a  travelling  physician  sir,  who  wander  from  city  to  city, 
from  province  to  province,  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  out  cases  worthy  of  my  capacity;  of  finding  patients 
deserving  of  my  attention,  and  capable  of  calling  int(» exercise 
the  great  and  admirable  secrets  I  have  discovered  in  medical 
science.  I  disdain  to  concern  myself  with  the  sorry  lumber  of 
ordinary  maladies,  your  pitiful  rheumatisms  and  defluxions,  your 
petty  fevers,  your  vapours  and  meagrims.  No:  I  demand  dis- 
eases of  importance,  fine  continual  fevers  with  affections  of  the 
brain,  charming  purple  fevers,  noble  pestilences,  glorious  drop- 
sies already  formed,  sublime  pleurisies  with  inflammations  of  the 
breast;  'tis  here  that  I  solace  myself,  *tis  here  that  I  triumph; 
and  I  would  to  my  soul,  sir,  that  you  had  all  the  diseases  I  have 
enumerated,  that  you  were  given  over  by  your  physicians,  aban- 
doned, hopeless,  and  in  agony,  that  I  might  convince  you  of  the 
excellency  of  my  remedies,  and  the  ardent  desire  I  have  to  ren- 
der you  service."— 

« I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  sir,  (replies  the  patient 
with  much  naivctfc')  for  the  very  great  kindness  you  have  fot 
me."— 

It  is  true,  the  humour  in  this  play,  consists  less  in  character 
than  in  circumstance.  Mons.  Argan,  the  supposed  sick  manp 
is  nothing  more  than  a  common  hypocondriac  or  valetudenarian,. 
—a  dupe  to  the  imagined  omnipotence  of  medicine,  and  the  arts 
of  the  arrogant  pretenders  in  that  science,  the  standing  butts  of 
tl>e  French  wits,  at  least  of  Boileau,  MolierCi  and  Le  Sage. 
Whether  the  French  writers  are  by  any  means,  comparable  to 
the  English  in  delineating  the  finer  shades  and  discriminations 
•f  character,  might,  with  reason,  be  doubted.  Perhaps  indeed, 
their  national  manners  are  much  less  prolific  in  models  of  sin- 
gularity. 

In  the  works  of  Mr.  Hughes,  is  a  translation  of  part  of  the 
Orestes  of  Euripides,  in  which,  to  use  the  words  of  the  transla* 
tor,  ^  the  tenderness  of  Electra,  and  the  alternate  starts  and  re- 
turns of  madness  and  reason  in  'Orestes,  are  touched  with  the 
most  exquisite  strokes  of  nature  and  passion."   For  my  own 
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parti  I  must  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  its  kind  in  any  poet>  su- 
perior to  it:  and  if  so  pathetic  in  a  translation,  what  must  it  be 
in  the  original."  It  was  this  probably  which  awakened  the  kin- 
dred spirit  of  Virgil)  and  prompted  the  beautiful  allusion  bfj 

Aut  Agunemnonias  scenit  ag|||t«^  Orestet; 
Armatam  faeibus  matrera  et  8ep>eDtib'6s  litrU 
Cum  fugit,  tdtrieesqae  sedc^t  ift^Jutme  4titei 

To  Cato,  Virgil  psdd  one  bonett  line/'  says  Pope.  Though^ 
in  strictness,  it  is  but  half  a  one^  K  this  is  it: 

Quia  te  magne  Ctto  tadtan^  aut  te  dm&t,  reBtiqiuit^ 

Considering,  however,  that  the  ppct  Was  making  court  to  Aii- 
gustus  in  this  very  part  of  his  poem,  it  was  certainly  manly  in 
bim  to  mention  with  respect,  this  enenty  of  his  house,  or  at  le^st 
unsubmitting  opposer  of  his  uncle  Julius  Caesar. 


THE  FINE  ARTS.— FOB  THE  PORT  FOUO, 

Their  Tarioiu  uses  meaner  toils  eommend. 
And  Commeree  finds  in  ercry  want  a  fiiend; 
like  plants  of  bold  and  vigorous  growth,  ihey  bear 
Spontaneous  fruit,  and  ask  but  room  and  air; 
But  Arts,  a  tribe  of  sensitives,  demand 
A  hot-hoQse  eulture,  and  a  kinder  band; 
A  TASTE  to  cherish  every  opening  charm> 
A  shade  to  shelter,  and  a  sun  to  warm. 

THE  FLEMISH  SCHOOL. 

The  Flemish  school  of  painting,  was  distinguished  from  the^ 
Venetian,  by  the  splendor,  vivacity,  and  transparency  of  tint; 
and  although  confessedly  inferior  in  strength,  depth,  richnesS| 
or  in  the  delineation  of  individual  truth,  it  was  preeminent  in 
softness  and  general  harmony. 

LIFE  OF  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS. 

Peter  Paul  Rubens,  the  great  master  of  this  school,  wm^- 
hoTB  at  Cologne,  in  the  year  1577,  his  father  having  fled  to  that 
place  with  hh  family  from  Antwerp,  and  sought  an  asylum  from 
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the  dangers  of  civil  war.  After  these  commotiops  had  subsi- 
ded, the  parent  returned  to  Antwerp  with  his  family,  and  in- 
structed his  son  in  the  rudiments  of  polite  letters.  The  genius 
of  the  boy  was  not  at  this  time  defined,  or  identified.  He  showed 
a  surprising  aptitude  for  study,  but  manifested  no  particular  at- 
tachment to  the  object.  His  proficiency  wa&  rapid  in  everf 
branch  of  literature;  still  he  was  ready  to  renounce,  or  to  follow 
the  object  of  his  pursuit,  although  so  successful  in  the  chace 
according  to  the  will,  or  caprice  of  his  parent. 

The  father  busied  himself,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertsdn  from 
such  rapid  and  indiscriminate  proficiency  in  the  various  studies^ 
what  particular  one  most  attracted  his  admiration.   It  was  no 
easy  task  amidst  the  ardent  vibrations  of  a  mind  so  unsettled)  to 
ascertain  a  &ct  of  so  much  importance.    At  length  the  parent 
discovered,  or  thought  that  he  discovered,  that  painting  formed 
his  primary  passion;  for  amidst  all  these  revolutions,  his  son 
recurred  to  that  study  with  renewed  pleasure,  and  quitted  it  with 
the  most  reluctance.    He  was  accordingly  placed,  first  under  the 
tuition  of  Tobias  Verhaecht,  who  was  emment  as  a  painter  of 
architecture  and  landscape.   From  him  he  passed  to  the  care  of 
Adam  Van  Oort.    The  hours  consumed  by  the  precepts  and  in- 
structions of  the  latter  master,  were  thrown  away  upon  Rubens. 
The  disposition  of  Adam  was  sour,  surly  and  morose;  that  of  hia 
pupil  mild,  courteous,  afikble  and  humane.    Between  these  two 
minds,  the  common  bond  of  sympathy,  which  ought  always  to 
exist  between  the  master  and  the  student,  was  wanting.  Rubens 
received  the  dry  precept,  with  the  same  acrimonious  spirit  in 
which  it  was  delivered,  and  his  favourite  pursuit  became  a 
drudgery  when  it  was  incorporated  with  the  character  of  his  in- 
structor.  His  hours  past  heavily  and  unsociably;  but  the  pupil 
had  nevertheless,  sounded  all  the  depths  of  his  preceptor's 
genius,  and  had  found  that  a  despicable  temper,  was  allied  to  an 
intellect  as  despicable.    He  found  the  former  to  be  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  latter,  and  both  to  be  unworthy  of  him. 

His  father,  not  inattentive  to  the  complaints  of  his  son,  pla- 
ced him  under  the  care  of  Octavio  Van  Veen,  an  artist  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Otho  Venius.  He  was  a  man  of  amia- 
ble and  hospitable  manners,  skilled  alike  in  painting,  aod  in 
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the  other  acoomplishments  of  learning.  This  change  was  de- 
lightful to  the  mind  of  the  susceptible  Rubens:  he  found  litera- 
ture) urbanity  and  a  passion  for  the  pencil>  all  united  in  one  cha- 
racter; and  the  joy  he  felt  on  this  occadon,  fixed  his  vaverinc; 
ambition  fbreTer.  He  seemed  in  his  preceptor  to  hav«  dis- 
covered an  old  acquaintance. 

Instead  of  wasting  his  energy  in  in^discrtminate  studies,  he 
now  disciplined  them  all  to  one  object;  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  soon  from  the  pupil,  became  the  rira!  of  his  master. 
Shortly  after  having  left  the  society  of  one  so  endeared,  he  made 
the  tour  of  the  Netherlands.  Becoming  acquainted  with  the 
arch  duke  Albert,  governor  of  that  country,  he  was  by  liim  em- 
ployed to  paint  designs  for  his  own  palace;  a  piece  of  service  he 
executed  so  much  to  his  satis&ction,'that  he  not  only  liberally 
rewarded  him;  but  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  the  duke 
of  Mantua. 

Travelling  through  the  dominions  of  this  potentate,  he  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  of  consulting  the  finest  pabtingt  and 
the  purest  specimens  of  the  antique.  From  Mantua,  he  visited 
Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy;  studied  the  works  of  the  -first 
masters  from  the  time  of  Raphael  to  his  own,  and  much  improved 
his  colouring  by  imitating  the  paintings  of  Titian  and  Paolo 
Veronese. 

He  passed  seven  years,  from  the  dme  of  his  quitting  Ant- 
werp, until  his  return;  during  which  period,  he  sedulously  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  and  successful  imitation  of  the  best 
masters. 

Returning  to  Antwerp  he  married,  and  enjoyed  four  uninter- 
rupted years  of  conjugal  and  domestic  felicity.  Death  at  last 
deprived  him  of  his  happiness;  but  when  the  luttemess  of  grief 
had  subsided,  he  formed  another  matrimonial  alliance  wkh  a  lady 
of  consummate  beauty. 

He  imparted  the  beauty  of  this  consort  to  his  canvau,  and  it 
was  observed,  that  from  the  time  of  his  second  marriage,  his 
female  forms  outrivalled  in  sjrmmetry,  grace  and  elegance,  all 
l^p  former  works.  His  house  was  the  abode  of  hospitality  ani 
benevolence;  those  who  were  incapable  of  properly  a^recbtinf 
tfie  resi^endeat  meiito  of  the  ardst,  found  ample  cause  of  atei- 
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Fation  in  the  man.  His  conversation  was  yaried  and  instructive^ 
and  his  singular  modesty^  may  be  said  to  have  forrmed  the 
ground  that  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  these  beautiful 
and  luminous  tints.  But,  a  more  important  and  splendid  thea- 
tre of  action  awaited  him.  He  was  invited  to  Paris  by  Mary  of 
MediciS)  to  adorn  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  with  a  series 
•f  paintings,  representing  some  of  the  principal  events  of  her 
life;  which  he  exec^ted  in  twenty-four  different  subjects.  Many 
of  these  paintings  are  entirely  from  the  hand  of  Rubens;  the 
rest  are  finished  by  his  pupils  from  his  sketches,  and  retouched 
by  him  afterwards.  For  this,  Rubens  has  incurred  the  utmost 
sevens  of  pubUo  'censure.  It  has  been  represented  as  a  gross 
and  palpable  fraud  upon  the  public,  and  resulting  from  mean 
and  avaricious  motives.  Without  pretending  to  justify  the  prac- 
tice,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  avarice  did  not  stimulate 
him  in  this  instance.  This  conclusion  is  opposed  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  painter's  life.  His  wish  to  oblige  all  his  patrons, 
beyond  the  power  of  his  individual  pencil,  compelled  him  to 
work  with  other  hands.  No  other  objection  lies  against  this, 
than  the  difficulty  of  distributing  to  each  individual  artist,  ids 
proper  share  of  censure,  or  applause,  and  the  opportunity  it  af- 
fords for  confounding  all  the  faults,  as  well  as  all  the  beauties  of 
the  piece,  by  making  the  innocent  suffer,  and  the  guilty  escape 
with  all  the  honours. 

During  his  residence  in  Paris,  Rubens  was  steadily  employ- 
ed in  ornamenting  churches,  convents  and  palaces.  Instances 
of  his  munificence  are  too  numerous  to  be  recorded  here.  He 
contracted  with  the  company  of  Arquebusiers  at  Antwerp,  to 
paint  for  them  their  patron  St.  Christopher  with  our  in&nt 
Saviour  in  his  arms,  for  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  his  house 
was  afterwards  erected.  Rubens  presented  them  with  five 
pieces  instead  of  one;  amongst  which,  was  hi^  fiunous  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  a  painting  sufficient  of  itself,  to  ensure  immor- 
tality to  the  artist.  He  enjoyed  the  bounties  of  fortune  amongst 
his  friends  with  a  princely  munificence,  sought  for  indigent 
merit,  only  to  afford  countenance  and  patronage;  and  refu* 
sed  to  lend  lumself  to  the  impracticable  dreams  of  the  visionary. 
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in  the  time  of  Rubensi  many  of  the  learned  men  in  Europe, 
were  led  away  from  their  senses 'by  the  practicability  of  disco- 
vering the  philosopher's  stone.  When  he  was  applied  to,  and 
requested  to  become  a  partner  in  tlds  good  luck,  be  pointed  to 
hb  pencil,  and  said  that  the  projector  had  come  too  late,  for 
that  instrument  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  for  twenty  years.  His  mild  and  amiable  temper 
was  sometimes  put  to  a  severe  trial,  by  the  envy  and  insolence 
of  his  disciples.  Van  Ulden  and  Snyders,  while  dining  together, 
declared  that  the  merit  of  their  master  had  been  much  o^er  rated, 
and  that  he  was  campcUed  to  have  recourse  to  their  talents,  to 
paint  his  scenery  and  animals.  When  this  intelligence  reached 
the  ears  of  Rubens,  he  painted  several  hunting  pieces,  in  which 
the  horses,  lions,  Sec.  were  represented  with  singular  propriety, 
and  enriched  them  with  landscapes  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
These  he  submitted  to  the  examination  of  his  two  pupils,  and 
while  they  were  struck  with  admiration,  remarked,  "  you  are 
now  convinced,  I  hope,  that  I  can  dispense  with  your  assistance, 
and  am  your  master  in  every  branch  of  my  art." 

The  Infanta  Isabella  of  Spain,  invited  him  to  her  court,  and 
on  terms  so  flattering,  that  he  could  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
accept  the  offer.  She  had  seen  the  magic  powers  of  his  pencil, 
but  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  all  other  points  of  his  character. 
On  his  arival,  she  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  courte&y  of  the 
gentleman,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  scholar,  rivalled  the  cele- 
brity of  the  artist.  All  these  accomplishments  blended  together, 
soon  rendered  him  the  favourite  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  as  a 
mark  of  their  confidence,  he  was  trusted  with  the  charge  of  a  mi' 
nisterial  employment  of  high  delicacy  to  England.  He  executed 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  ability,  and  he  soon  became  the  fa- 
vourite of  both  monarchs.  He  was  employed  by  the  unfortunate 
Charles  the  first,  to  adoi-n  White  Hall  with  his  paintings;  wha 
besides  loading  him  with  presents,  rewarded  him  with  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood. 

Exactness  and  regularity  were  not  conspicuous  in  the  pencil 
of  Rubens:  he  gave  his  imagination  a  sweeping  and  unbounded 
range;  and  while  the  enthusiasm  lasted,  he  poured  his  forms 
upon  the  canvass.   While  the  cc^d  critic  finds  many  of  those 
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daring  faults  that  genius  only  perpetrates,  the  spectator  i^  daz- 
zled intd  admiration.  He  partakes 'in  the  painter's  kindling  eti- 
thusiasm;  his  mind  is  warmed  and  enlarged,  and  he  feels  him- 
self hurried  on  by  a  power  he  is  incapable  of  resisting.  The 
splendor  of  the  colouring,  the  large  majestic  foldi,  or  the  grace- 
ful sweep  of  the  drapery;  the  lightness  and  transparency  of  his 
carnations,  and  above  all,  the  bustle  of  the  figures,  all  in  motion, 
and  all  contributing  to  the  main  design,  transport  the  spectator 
directly  into  the  theatre  of  action.  If  Rube«s  c*:  scribes  a  coro- 
nation, no  figure  is  at  rest;  all  are  crowding  on  v/^rds;  those  more 
remote,  are  peering  on  tiptoe  over  the  heads  of  their  predeces-* 
sors;  the"  cheeks  of  the  musicians  are  distended,  and  pouring 
the  shouts  of  triumph;  those  surrounding  the  spot  where  this 
solemn  rite  is  performed,  stand  in  haughty  and  dignified  attitudes 
as  if  they  participated  in  that  honour,  whilst  little  children  are 
seen  at  a  distance,  removing  the  drapery  that  interposes  and  ob- 
structs the  view  of  the  ceremony. 

It  was  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Rubens,  to  enter  into 
the  heart  oi  his  enterprise,  and  the  spectator  must  feel  and  en- 
joy all  the  repercussions  of  his  genius,  and  wait  for  his  enthusi- 
asm to  subside,  before  he  can  take  cognizance  of  his  faults. 
Rubens  was  fond  to  a  fault,  of  allegory,  and  he  too  often  blen- 
ded allegorical  and  real  personages  together.  His  style  of  colour- 
ing was  lively,  his  execution  rapid  and  free,  his  carnations  par- 
took of  the  life  and  warmth  of  nature,  and  were  so  transparent, 
that  his  forms  were  said  to  "have  been  fed  upon  roses. 

Unlike  Titian,  he  never  mingled  his  colours:  he  laid  them 
all  in  their  proper  places,  and  combined  them  by  a  gentle  touch, 
which  gives  them  a  purity  and  vivacity,  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  artist.  He  peculiarly  excelled  in  the  delineation  of  ani- 
mals and  landscape,  and  it  was  thought  extraordinary,  that  he 
should  have  surrendered  this  task  to  his  students,  when  his 
own  pencil  was  unparalled  in  this  point;  but  this  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  Whatever  he  could  himself  perfectly  execute,  he 
would  undoubtedly  submit  to  other  hands,  because  in  the  task 
of  revision  and  retouching,  the  labour  would  be  light,  in  com- 
parison with  those  other  departments  of  his  art,  with  which  he 
was  not  s«  familiarly  acquainted.   Wherever  he  apprehend- 
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ed  failure,  his  own  haad  must  be  employed,  and  his  whole 
talents  exerted;  but  when  he  was  assured  of  success,  be  could 
rely  with  confidence  on  his  capacity,  to  amend  the  works  of  a 
subordinate  artist.    Such  waft  the  general  character  of  Rubent, 
and  his  paintings  were  so  numerous,  that  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  them,  would  require  a  volume  by  itself.   They  are  said 
to  amount  to  four  hundred  pieces.  All  Europe  has  witnessed  his 
labours;  the  palaces  of  kings  and  potentates,  the  convenu  and 
th6  cathedrals^  hare  become  the  repositories  of  his  genius. 
Some  of  his  most  admired  (Pieces,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  nobility.   The  annexed  engraving,  represents  St.  Roob 
curing  the  plague.   The  saint,  habited  like  a  pilgrim,  pros* 
trates  himself  beforq  our  Saviour,  and  in  that  humble  posture, 
expresses  his  gratitude.   A  group  of  persons  beneath  ready  to 
expire,  manifest  the  most  lively  hopes  of  recovery.    An  aged 
woman  contemplatei^  the  celestial  assemblage,  with  admiration 
and  reverence:  another  feels  herself  already  reviving,  and  seve- 
ral wbile  oppressed  with  the  greatest  sufferings,  acquire  con- 
fidence and  hope.   This  has  been  considered  one  of  Rubens's 
happiest  efforts.    The  heads  and  attitudes,  are  the  highest  mo- 
dels of  energy  and  sentiment;  and  one  is  particularly  entitled  to 
notice.   It  unites  in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  physical  suf- 
fering, and  the  joy  excited  by  confidence  of  success,  in  the  in- 
tercession of  the  saint.   The  colouring  is  correct,  and  admirably 
varied. 

Allegory  was  employed  by  Rubens  to  lift  a  common  and 
•rdinary  event  to  dignity  and  importance:  his  pencil  was  not 
narradve;  it  partook  of  the  essential  qualities  of  epic;  he  embel- 
lished and  adorned  common  life,  and  scattered  over  its  insipidity, 
the  pleasing  character  of  romance. 

Rubens,  on  his  return  from  the  English  court*  lost  none  of 
the  confidence  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  made  secretary  of  state,  for  the  deparOAent  of  Flanders; 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  ability  and  honour,  and 
when  it  became  vacant  by  his  death,  (which  lu4>pened  in  1640,) 
his  sovereign,  as  an  evidence  of  his  respect  to  his  ashes,  be- 
stowed it  on  his  eldest  son  Albert. 
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He  died  of  the  go(ut,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  so  insatia- 
ble was  his  passion  for  the  pencil,  that  he  lamented  he  should 
be  taken  away,  just  as  he  began  to  be  able  to  paint,  and  to  un- 
derstand the  principles  of  his  art.  His  character  was  too  noble, 
his  genius  too  brilliant,  and  his  fortune  too  auspicious  to  escape 
the  persecution  of  envy.  He  was  kind  and  beneyolent  to  his 
pupils,  and  not  only  afforded  them  all  the  benefit  of  his  instruc- 
tion and  example;  but  exerted  all  his  influence  to  promote  their 
prosperity,  and  to  recommend  them  to  notice:  while  his  private 
finances,  were  ever  open  to  relieve  their  distresses.  These 
strong  and  unequivocal  facts  are  thus  explained  away,  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  calumny  and  misrepresentation.  Fearing  the 
rivalry  of  those  abilities,  he  affected  to  foster  and  patronise;  he 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  bribing  their  possessors,  to  be- 
come his  admirers,  and  the  heralds  of  his  fame. 

Had  Rubens  neglected  the  fortune  of  his  students,  then  in- 
deed, envy  would  have  accounted  for  his  cold  insensibility  to 
their  merits.  As  he  was  actively  concerned  in  their  welfare,  he 
is  now  represented  to  have  bent  to  his  own  selfish  and  sinister 
purposes,  the  talents  of  men,  from  whose  competition  he  had 
every  thing  to  dread. 

In  the  contemplation  of  a  character  so  luminous  and  beautiful, 
we  have  all  we  can  desire.  Genius  flashes  upon  us  at  the  first 
glance,'and  when  we  turn  the  character  as  we  may,  we  behold 
no  dark  spot  to  stain  its  brilliancy,  no  unevenness,  or  asperity 
of  sur&ce  demanding  a  finer  polish.  As  it  revolved,  it  sparkled 
with  uniformity  of  lustre.  Fortune  beheld  this  prodigy,  aifd  trans- 
lated it  from  the  shades  of  private  life,  to  sparkle  in  iSMffea'^ 
kings,  and  palaces  of  princes.  « 

In  our  next  number,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with 
another  sketch,  from  one  of  the  three  hundred  subjects  of  sacred 
history,  which  flowed  from  the  inexhaustible  imagination  of  this 
great  master.  It  has  been  drawn,  and  will  be  engraved  by  Mr. 
George  Murray  (confessedly  the  first  artist  in  this  country) 
from  the  celebrated  picture  of  The  Tribute  Money ^  in  the  pos- 
session of  Joseph  Sansom,  esq.;  in  which,  Rubens  has  wisely 
discarded  those  allegorical  fimciea  and  ornamental  episiodes,  into 
which  his  poetical  genius  so  frequently  betrayed  him>  and  ex- 
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hibitcd  his  subject  in  all  the  impressive  simplicity  of  scripture. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  subjoin  an  engraving  of  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross;  one  of  the  few  paintings  executed  wholly  by  Rubens, 
and  one  of  his  most  admired  productions.  The  figure  of  our 
Saviour,  is  eminently  beautiful  in  colouring:  the  Virgin  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  paleness  of  her  cheek,  and  her  eyes  suffused 
in  tears.  St.  John  and  the  Magdalen,  express  sorrow;  but  their 
grief  is  moderated,  to  render  the  maternal  anguish  more  percep- 
tible. Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is  characterized  by  his  venerable 
aspect,  and  the  richness  of  his  costume.  The  opposition  of  the 
colours,  contributes  greatly  to  the  pleasing  effect.  Our  Saviour** 
drapery  is  white,  forming  a  mass  of  light;  the  tunic  of  the  Virgin 
is  blue,  her  robe  red;  the  mantle  of  St.  Nicodemus, green.  These 
vigorous  tints,  give  a  death  like  paleness  to  the  body. 


AMERICAN  GALLANTRY.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Mr,  Oldschool, 

To  your  Memoirs  of  the  hero  of  the  Cowpens,  (Gen.  Mor- 
gan), may  be  added  the  following  supplementary  information, 
which  is  too  striking  an  evidence  of  that  officer's  generosity,  and 
affection,  to  be  lost. 

While  marching«(on  his  return  from  Saratoga)  towards  the 
northern  confines  of  Newjersey,  he  heard  that  a  brother,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  many  years,  was  living  in  extreme  poverty 
about  twenty  miles  from  their  route;  upon  which  he  left  his  de- 
/i^^hment  and  rode  to  the  habitation,  where  he  remained  several 
iiays;  but  so  indigent  were  the  circumstances  of  his  relation, 
that  the  soldier  was  under  the  necessity  of  sleeping  on  the  bare 
floor j  rather  than  deprive  a  sick  wife  of  her  bed.  Previous  to 
his  departure  from  this  dejected  hovel,  the  commander  of  the 
rite  torps,  promised  his  brother  an  excellent  farm,  if  he  would 
remove  to  Virginia  with  him;  but  he,  having  become  habituated 
to  the  station  in  which  he  had  passed  his  life,  felt  no  great  in- 
clination to  forsake  it;  and,  accordingly  neglected  the  liberal  of- 
fer.— The  father  of  Morgan  was  a  native  of  Wales. 

L. 
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History  of  the  Life  and  Works  of^M.  de  la  Fontainei 
Mathien  Marais,  I  vol.  12mo.  Paris,  1811. 

The  present  biographer  of  La  Fontainei  who  was  the  friend 
and  fellow  labourer  of  Bayle,  as  well  as  a  correspondent  of  pre- 
sident Bouhier,  intended  this  literary  notice  as  a  preface  to  aji 
edition  of  La  Fontaine's  works.  The  contemplated  edition  ha- 
ving however  failed,  the  work  of  Mr.  Marais  has  remained  in 
manuscript  till  now,  when  it  appears  enriched  with  the  in- 
structive notes  of  a  distinguished  admirer  of  La  Fontaine. —The 
biography  itself  is  somewhat  stiff  and  formal,  from  the  minute- 
ness and  precision  with  which  dates  and  times  are  detailed^  but 
is  still  very  useful  and  entertaining. 

The  author  has  judiciously  abstained  from  any  attempt  to  ana^ 
lyze  what  is  in  fact  not  susceptible  of  analysis,  since  he  would 
have  only  fatigued  his  own  readers  in  attempting  to  show  how  La 
Fontaine  delighted  his.  It  would  indeed  have  been  superfluous  to 
prove  the  merit  of  a  writer  who  is  the  friend  of  all  times  and  of 
every  age,  who  knew  how  to  instruct  by  amusing  the  young,  and  to 
l^ive  10  those  ofriperyears,  the  lessons  of  agentle  and  easy  morality^ 
under*ihe  ingenious  veil  of  pleasantry.  It  would  be  equally  vain 
to  attempt  to  explain  the  secret  of  his  admirable  style,  which  he 
did  not,  perhaps,  himself  understand,  since,  as  Fontenellc  says, 
he  vfaa  so  stupid  as  to  think  his  fables  inferior  to  those  of  Phm^ 
drus. — There  is,  moreover,  this  peculiarity  in  La  Fontaine's  his- 
tory. Both  Corneille  and  Racine  have  carried  tragedy  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  but  their  illustrious  career  has 
been  followed  by  others  with  great  success.  After  crowning 
Moliere  with  its  finest  wreaths,  the  Comic  Muse  has  not  disdained 
to  smile  on  Regnard.  The  Good  Man  alone  has  occasioned  total 
discomfiture  to  all  who  have  since  written  fables,  and,  whoever 
has  attempted  to  imitate,  has  laboured  alike,  without  profit  and 
without  honour.  Lamotte,  the  most  celebrated  among  them,  . 
would  have  long  since  been  forgotten,  were  it  not  for  his  other 
literary  claims;  not  more  than  a  few  verses  oi  his  fables  are  now 
remembered,  for  all  the  genius  which  he  has  lavished  on  them^ 
does  not  approach  what  has  been  called  the  instinct  of  La  Fon« 
taine. 

VOL.  vm.  3  F 
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The  first  verses  of  La  Fontaine,  were  addressed,  it  aeemsy 
to  the  superintendent,  Fouquet,  who  gave  him  a  pension.  Even, 
in  these  first  essajrs,  there  are  some  happy  indications  of  his  fu- 
ture eminence.  He  makes,  for  instance,  two  fish  (a  sturgeon 
aikl  a  salmon)  which  he  saw  in  the  canal  at  Vaux,  say  to  each 
other, 

Kon  ee  n'ett  pas  la  fidm  que  ncmi  a  fait  soptir; 
Da  Ken  de  notre  naimance. 

•  •••*•» 
Si  1^  grot  noat  mangaient,  nous  mangioDS  Ics  petits, 
Ainti  que  l*oa  fidt  en  France. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  noble  and  dis- 
interested conduct  of  the  poet,  when  his  benefactor  was  dis- 
graced. Without  being  alarmed  at  the  hazards  which  he  might 
have  incurred,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  gratitude,  and  every 
we  recollects  those  lines  so  full  of  sensibility: 

Remplissez  I'air  de  oris;  dans  vos  grottes  profondes^ 
Plearez,  nymphes  de  Vaux^  See. 

La  Fontaine  was,on  this  occasion,  courageous  with  impunity. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  that  truly  great  king,  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  tenderness  which  had  dictated  his  touching  elegfr,  and 
was  too  careful  of  his  own  glory  to  punish  a  good  action.  We 
know  not  why  the  biographer  has  forgotten  to  mention  that  two 
years  after  the  fall  of  Fouquet,  La  Fontaine  shed  tears  at  the 
sight  of  the  castle  in  which  he  had  been  confined.  It  was  not  in 
any  of  his  public  writings,  but  in  his  private  and  confideadal 
communications,  that  he  expressed  this  eifusion  of  his  tender- 
ness. This  single  trait  is  sufiicient  to  make  us  love  La  Fontaine* 
Can  we  doubt  that  the  verses  which  he  addressed  to  Fouquet^ 
came  from  his  heart? 

We  will  not,  however,  say  as  much  of  all  that  he  comik>fcd 
on  the  various  beauties  which  had  struck  him  for  a  momeiAfoTi 
being  born  to  be  happy,  and  to  find  that  happiness  in  indcpend-^ 
ence,  he  could  not  long  be  captivated  by  a  single  object.  Ho 
lived  at  Paris,  and  his  wife  at  Chateau  Thierry,  so  that  their  &- 
mily  affairs  went  on  very  well.  Their  friends  once  attempted  to 
induce  them  to  live  together,  and  made  him  pay  a  visit  to  his 
wife.   But|  happening  to  arrive  when  she  had  gone  to  church, 
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he  returned  home  immediately,  saying  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  disturb  her — a  degree  of  attention,  of  which  he  alone 
was  capable.   His  other  love  affairs,  if  he  had  any,  did  not  much 
disturb  his  tranquility.  One  day,  however,  at  Bois  le  Vicomtc, 
he  mei  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  d'Hervard,  a  young  girl  of 
fifteen,  whose  fine  eyes  so  seduced  him,  that  he  almost  fell  in  love 
with  her.    This  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  setting  out  after 
dinner,  but  losing  his  way,  instead  of  returning  to  Paris,  he 
went  into  the  middle  of  Champagne.    The  good  man  loved,  af- 
ter his  own  manner,  the  wife  of  Collet;et,  who  had  married  a  ser- 
vant maid,  the  third  who  had  received  that  honour.  La  Fontaine 
loved  this  Claudine,  because  he  thought  she  made  good  verses; 
but  after  the  death  of  Colletet,  she  produced  no  more,  for  her 
husband  had  in  fact  made  them  for  her.    Piqued  at  having  been 
her  dupe,  I^a  Fontaine  made  one  of  his  mildest  epigrams  upon 
her. 

We  have  mentioned  one  of  the  distractions  of  the  fabulist; 
many  others  are  known,  but  several  of  them  are  fictitious.  The 
following  is  related  in  a  letter  to  his  wife.  On  his  arrival  at 
Orleans,  he  went  out  to  see  the  town,  and  after  satisfying  his 
curiosity,  returned  home,  as  he  thought,  but  mistook  the  tavern. 
Here  he  remained  till  he  was  informed  of  his  mistake,  when  lie 
returned  to  the  inn  where  he  had  alighted,  but  found  that  his 
travellbg  companions  had  just  done  dinner.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever,'* says  he,  "  I  arrived  in  time  to  pay."  This  is  not  the  only 
dinner  which  he  lost  by  his  distraction.  Some  of  his  friends 
took  him  one  day  to  Antoney.  When  dinner  came  he  was  not 
to  be  found;  they  called  for  him  in  every  direction,  but  received 
no  answer,  nor  did  he  make  his  appearance  till  they  had  risen 
from  table.  They  then  found  that  he  had  been  attending  the  fu- 
neral of  an  ant,  and  after  piously  following  the  procession  to  the 
garden,  he  had  staid,  out  of  politeness,  to  take  the  family  back 
to  the  ant  hill. 

These  anecdotes  show  admirably  the  simplicity  of  La  Fon- 
taine, and  some  of  his  expressions  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
these  fits  of  absence.  When  the  Augustins  were  besieged  by 
the  parliament,  in  1658,  one  of  his  fiiends  met  him  on  the  Pont 
Neuf,  and  asked  him  where  he  was  going.    I  am  going  to  sec . 
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them  kill  the  Augustins/*  It  was,  in  fact,  a  new  sightf  and  one 
knows  not  how  to  reproach  so  innocent  a  curiosity.  At  another 
time,  to  get  rid  of  a  tiresome  conversation,  he  rose  early  from 
table,  and  gave  as  an  excuse,  that  he  was  going  to  the  academy. 
The  company  proved  to  him  that  he  would  be  there  too  soon. 
"Oh,'*  said  he,  "I'll  go  the  longest  way."  We  do  not  know 
what  was  thought  of  this  answer  at  the  time,  but  we  think  that 
a  man  who  would  take  the  longest  way  to  get  to  the  academy 
now,  would  be  thought  to  have  a  good  deal  of  sense  and  judg- 
ment. 

It  was  only  in  1684,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years,  that  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  made  an  academician.  A  stranger  to  intrigue, 
he  had  neither  solicited  this  place,  nor  courted  the  influential 
members,  nor,  as  the  expression  is,  formed  his  party.   It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  he  would  have  been  rejected,  if  there  had 
been  any  other  candidate  opposed  to  him,  except  Boileau,  who 
was  disliked  on  account  of  his  satires.  When  it  b  remembered 
that  this  same  society  was  indifferent  to  La  Fontaine,  rejected 
Boileau,  never  tliought  of  Pascal  or  Moliere,  and  received  Racine 
only  in  consequence  of  an  express  order  of  the  king,  while  it 
admitted  unanimously  and  enthusiastically,  Messrs.  BalesdeQ^ 
Porch^res,  Salomon,  Granier,  Colomby,  Boissat,  Bardin,  Bau- 
douin,  8cc.  all  men  of  the  greatest  merit,  no  doubt;  but  so  modest, 
so  careless  of  their  fame,  as  to  have  published  no  memorial  of 
their  having  once  existed— when  all  these  things  are  recollect- 
ed, we  feel  penetrated  with  an  involuntary  respect  for  a  body  of 
men  so  estranged  from  human  passions,  and  so  excellent  a 
judge  of  the  merits  of  others.  A  year  after  his  reception,  he  con- 
ceived the  singular  project  of  uniting  jseveral  of  his  works  with 
those  of  his  friend,  Maucroix,  and  the  collection  appeared  jiinder 
the  title  of  "  Works  in  prose  and  verse,  of  Messrs.  Maucroix 
and  La  Fontaine.'*    This  odd  association  of  Messrs,  Maucroix 
and  La  Fontaine^  seems  very  surprising.    That  two  small  au- 
thors should  unite  their  little  forces  in  order  to  form  a  small  vo- 
lume, and  plunge  together  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion,  may  be 
readily  imagined;  but,  that  La  Fontaine  determined  that  his  friend 
should  go  down  to  posterity,  should  associate  his  immortal 
.lyorks  with  the  humble  attempts  of  M.  Maucroix,  is  a  singular 
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incident  in  the  history  of  letters,  and  could  proceed  only  from  the 
tenderness  of  heart  which  inspired  the  bble  of  the  Two  Friends. 
After  this,  it  would  be  useless  to  ask,  if  he  who  loved  so  faith- 
fully, had  himself  many  friends.  How  could  any  one,  indeed, 
hate  a  being,  who  was  himself  incapable  of  ^hatred,  and  who,  as 
he  expresses  it,  had  so  little  bile.  We  believe  he  was  angry 
twice  only  in  his  life^  once  against  Furetiere,  who  had  treated  him 
with  brutal  coarseness;  the  second,  against  Lully,  at  whose  solici- 
tation he  had  written  an  opera,  which  the  musician  rejected.  The 
poet  declared  he  would  mak^  no  more  operas.  He  soon,  how- 
ever forgot  this  declaration,  for  in  1691  his  Astraea  was  repre- 
sented, but  met  with  no  success.  It  is  related  that  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  first  representation,  and  thinking  the  piece  very  bad, 
asked  one  who  sat  next  to  him,  "  Who  was  the  author?'*  «  Why, 
you,*'  ssud  the  other.  It  is  nothing  the  better  for  that,'*  replied 
La  Fontaine,  immediately.  His  biographer,  Marais,  thinks  this 
anecdote  imaginary,  and  we  agree  with  him  in  opinion.  In  fact, 
as  we  are  always  willing  to  bend  to  the  rich,  the  number  of  sim- 
ple traits  and  distractions  which  have  escaped  La  Fontaine^ 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  many  have  pretended  from 
these  ridiculous  stories,  that  he  was  tiresome  in  society.  This, 
however,  aeems  to  us  a  palpable  error.  Can  it  be  believed,  that 
the  prinfiC!0  of  Cond6,  Conti  and  Vendome,  who  had  no  need  of 
their  dijgnitiealDbe  distinguished  men,  would  have  admitted  into 
their  society,  a  poet  whose  company  was  wearisome?  Would 
Lafare  and  Chaulieu,  who  were  not  considered  fools,  have  lived 
in  habits  of  familiarity  with  him,  if  they  had  not  taken  pleasure 
in  his  society?  When  Boileau  invited  him  to  Auteuily  was  it 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  telling  him  that  he  had  put  on  his 
stocking  wrong  side  out?  Certainly  not:  and  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake,  to  believe  what  his  nurse,  in  his  last  illness,  said  to  the 
confessor;  Oh  sir,  dont  trouble  him  so  much,  he  is  more  fool 
than  knave;  Grod  will  never  have  the  courage  to  damn  him." 

It  seems  that  this  confessor,  took  him  to  task  severely  for 
his  Tales,  among  which,  are  some  which  he  thought  much  too 
free.  But  La  Fontaine,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  expiate  those  liberties:  he  read  the  bible^ 
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took  a  taste  for  the  prophets,  and  asked  every  friend  whom  he 
met)  if  he  had  read  Baruch.  He  even  went  so  far,  as  to  putiato 
French  verse,  the  church  psalms.  <^  Give  me^your  opinion:*'  he 
writes  to  Maucroix  on  the  Dies  irae.  Dies  ilia,  which  I  send 
you.''  The  confessor  was  not  content  with  this,  and  he  was  not 
altogether  wrong,  for  he  might  well  have  said,  ^  Your  Tales  are 
excellent,  and  your  translation  is  not  worth  any  thing,  so  that 
the  reparation  does  not  destroy  the  scandal.**  In  &ct,  when  he 
began  his  attempt  at  versiying  the  hymns,  age  had  weakened  bis 
genius,  and  his  translation  is  long  since  forgotten,  whilst  the 
Tales  are  still  read,  we  are  assured  from  time  to  time. 

La  Fontaine  died  at  the  house  of  his  friend  D'Heryard,  who 
had  hastened  to  see  him,  on  hearing  that  he  had  lost  madame  de 
la  Sabliere.  My  friend,"  said  he,  as  he  met  him,  I  have  just 
heard  of  your  misfortune,  I  was  going  to  propose  that  you  should 
com<5  and  stay  with  me."  ^  I  was  on  my  way  there,"  replied 
the  fabulist.  <^  This  simple  phrase,  says  Champfort,this  beautfiul 
expression  of  unreserved  devotion,  is  the  highest  homage  ever 
rendered  to  generous  humanity,  and  never  did  a  worthy  benefac- 
tor receive  so  fine  a  recompence  for  his  kindness." 

His  works,  always  more  beautiful,  the  more  they  are  known, 
will  continue  to  be  the  delight  of  posterity,  since  we  may  well 
apply  to  him,  what  he  says  of  Plato: 

C'est  le  plot  gnnd  •moseur  da  monde. 

But  we  must  not  read  his  Tales;  the  confessor  has  forbid* 
den  it. 

PaHs. 

Count  Bougainville,  senator,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
French  navigators,  died  at  Paris,  in  September,  18 11,  at  the  age 
of  89  years.  He  made  his  voyages  in  the  frigate  La  Boudeuae»  in 
1766,  7,  8,  and  9,  and  published  an  account  of  them  in  1772.  It 
is  to  him  that  Europe  owes  the  discovery  of  Otaheite. 

1812. 

The  16th  and  17th  volumes  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Universalt 
Historical,  Critical  and  Bibliographical  Dicti(»iary  of  Chaudon 
and  Delandinoyrevisedywlth  an  addition  of  30,000,  articles  liave 
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lately  appeared.  The  19th  volume  will  form  a  supplement,  of 
about  1 800  articles,  on  celebrated  persons,  of  all  nations,  who 
were  omitted  in  the  preceding,  volumes  and  particularly  among 
the  Americans, 

The  grand  Historical  Dictionary  of  Mor6ri  is  also  about  to 
appear,  continued  from  the  last  edition,  in  1759,  to  our  dme. 

Mr.  Roure  has  published  a  poem  on  the  conquest  of  Mexi- 
co, 

Mr.  Palmeseau  another,  called  Jenner,  or  the  Triumph  of 
Vaccination,  a  poem,  in  four  booka~i  yoL  8vo. 

The  committee  of  the  Institute,  appointed  in  1805,  to  com- 
pose a  new  Dictipnary  of  the  French  language,  have  reached 
the  word  Coup,  which  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  work. 

A  MAN  of  letters  who,  through  modesty,  no  doubt,  conceals 
his  name  to  avoid  the  glory  which  awaits  him,  has  published,  in 
a  duodecimo  volume,  of  100  pages,  a  new  method  of  teaching 
the  A  B  C.  He  must  be  confident  of  the  success  of  his  work,  for 
he  has  confined  this  edition  to  only  4000  copies! 

&SCBMT  AND  ZVTSNDED  BH6LISU  PUBLICATIONS. 

Miss  BuRNBT  has  published  a  novel  entitled.  Traits  of  Na- 
ture, in  5  vols. 

Mr.  Mac  Pherson  has  ready  for  publication,  a  work  called  the 
History  of  the  European  Commerce  with  the  Indies,  with  a  re- 
view of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  management  of  it  by 
cliartered  companies. 

Mr.  Goodacre  has  in  the  press,  an  Impartial  Review  of  the 
New  System  of  Education;  generally  ascribed  to  Dr.  Bell,  and 
Mr.  Lancaster. 

Charles  Butler,  Esq.  will  shortly  publish  a  Succinct  History 
of  the  Principal  States  that  composed  the  Empire  of  Charle- 
tnagne. 

Maria  Edge  worth  has  in  the  press,  the  4th  and  5th  volumes 
of  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life. 

Mr.  James  Forbes  has  in  the  press,  the  Natural  History  of  a 
considerable  part  of  India,  with  maps,  illustrating  the  mioBy 
buildings,  topography,  natural  history,  art^  fcc. 
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Lord  Byron  has  prepared  for  publication,  a  volume  of  sa- 
tires, entitled,  Hints  from  Horace,  and  tlie  Curse  of  Minerva, 
never  before  published. 

Miss  Handel  has  in  the  press,  a  quarto  volume,  entitled, 
the  Pleasures  of  Human  Life,  a  poem. 

Edward  Wakefield,  Esq.  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  a 
Statistical  and  Political  Account  of  Ireland,  in  2  vols. 

Mr.  William  Jackson  has  published,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Iceland,  in  the  summer  of  1809. 

Mr.  Nenundan,  A  View  of|,the  Natural,  Political,  and  Com- 
mercial Advantages  of  Ireland. 

.   Mr.  George  Moore,  following  the  precedent  established 
the  plays  of  Miss  Baillie,  has  published  a  volume,  entitled. 
Tales  of  the  Passions,  in  which  is  attempted,  an  illustration  of 
their  effects  upon  the  human  mind,  each  tale  comprised  in  one 
volume,  and  forming  the  subject  of  a  single  passion. 

Captain  Henderson  has  published  a  View  of  the  British  Set- 
tlement of  Honduras,  being  a  view  of  its  commercial  advantages, 
agricultural  resources,  soil,  climate,  natural  history,  with, 
sketches  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Mosquito  Indians. 

Mr.  Man  has  published  a  work,  entitled,  the  Present  Picture 
of  New  South  Wales,  illustrated  with  views  and  drawings,  taken 
on  the  spot  of  Sydney,  the  seat  of  government 

Mr.  Titford  has  published  his  Sketches  towards  a  Hortus 
Botanicus  Americus,  accompanied  with  coloured  plates  of  many 
new  and  valuable  plants  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  North  and 
^  South  America. 
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Proposals  are  issued  by  Moses  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  for 
publishing  by  subscription,  a  continuation  of 

Coorad^s  Ameriean  Register,"  under  the  title  of  The  Chronicle,  or  An 
Annual  View  of  Hittorj,  Potitiet,  and  Literature,  foreign  and  domestifi,  hr 
John  £.  Hall,  late  of  Baltimore.    Atasted  hj  uewevtH  men  of  letters. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Register,  lately  edited  by 
Charl€9  B,  Browne  Esq,  of  this  city,  having  declared  their  in- 
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tention  to  discontinue  that  work,  the  present  is  considered  as  nb 
unfavourable  moment)  to  offer  to  the  public  a  similar  Repontor^ 
of  History,  State  Papers  and  Literature;  on  a  more  enlarge4 
methodical  arrangement.  The  Rboister  was  brought  down  at 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  year  ISOQyat  which  period  the  Chromi- 
cLs  will  commence.  The  subscribers  to  that  work,  are  there- 
fore respectfully  informed  that  this  publication  will  enable  the^ 
t9  preserve  a  complete  series. 

The  Chroviclb  shall  be  devoted  to  the  following  subjectj^ 

I.  An  Annual  History  of  Europe. 

II.  A  Congressional  History  of  the  United  States,  with  oec&- 
sional  notices  of  important  proceedings  in  the  State  Leg^latur^. 

III.  Public  Documents. 

IV.  A  Register  of  Remarkable  Occurrences. 

V.  Biographical  Sketches  of  Persons  distinguished  at  the  Bar 
or  in  the  Pulpit,  in  the  Closet  or  the  Field. 

VI.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Vlf .  An  Annual  History  of  Literature,  Foreign  and  Dome$^ 

VIII.  Essays  on  Miscellaneous  Topics^  and  Poetical  Effu- 
sions. 

IX.  Statistical  Reports. 

CONDITIONS. 

The  Chronicle  shall  be  published  in  quarterly  numbec^ 
consisting  of  at  least  250  pages  each,  at  six  dollars  per  annuoo^ 
payable  on  the  delivery  of  the  second  number  in  each  year. 

It  will  be  printed  in  double  columns:  and  to  each  volume  will 
be  added  a  minute  index,  referring  to  every  chal*acter  and  event 
of  consequence. 

[The  editor  has  annexed  to  these  proposals^  a  copious  and 
very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  principles  both  literary  and 
political,  on  which  the  chronicle  is  to  be  conducted.  We  re- 
gret that  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  presenting  to  our  reR*^ 
ders  the  wholeof  this  judicious  and  elegant  prospectus,  which  {a 
the  best  pledge  of  his  competency  to  the  task  before  him;  but  w^ 
do  not  the  less  cordisdly  recommend  to  public  fafoUTi  «  work 
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which  has,  in  fact  been  long  a  desideratum  in  American  poiitics, 
and  of  which  from  our  knowledge  of  ,the  talents  and  industry  of 
the  editor,  we  entertain  the  most  sanguine  expectations.] 

S 


EPISTOLARY.— FOR  THE  FORT  FOLIO. 

[Tbb  following  letter,  from  a  gentkman  of  Pennijlvaiiia,  on  a  ^ttt  to 
Londoo,  is  Taluable,  not  only  from  iu  exhibiting,  in  ita  proper  Ugbt»  the  eharaeter 
of  a  worthy  bookaetler,  whoie  name  is  asiociaied  with  one  of  the  brightest  periods 
of  English  literature,  but  also  from  the  mention  of  several  eotemperaneoos  publi- 
oatioQS,  whieh  have  since  obtained  so  mueh  celebrity  It  Js,  indeed*  extremely 
Interesting  to  know  the  current  conversation  and  renuirks  of  London,  in  1754, 
with  regard  to  Glover,  and  Hogarth,  and  Richardson,  and  Johnson,  and  to  ob- 
serve how  nearlj  the  opinions  of  that  day  approach  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
posterity.] 

London^  February  1754. 

Mt  Good  Friend, 

Soon  after  my  coming  to  London,  I  found  a  letter  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Coffee  House,  from  William  Strahan,  desiring  me 
to  call  at  his  house,  or  if  that  was  not  convenient,  to  let  him  know 
Where  1  lodged,  and  he  would  wait  on  me.  I  went  there  soon  after, 
and  he  received  me  with  great  civility;  he  desired  me  to  call  on  him 
whenever  my  leisure  permitted,  without  using  or  expecting  any 
ceremony.  I  have  been  there  several  times  since,  and  I  find  be 
is  one  of  the  most  easy,  friendly  men,  and  sensible,  intelligent 
companions,  I  have  met  with  in  England.  I  confess  his  acquaint- 
ance is  a  happiness  to  me,  and  that  I  owe  it  to  Mr.  Read;  it  is 
so  much  the  greater  obligation,  as  it  was  quite  unexpected,  and 
I  gratefully  acknowledge  it  as  such.  I  should  be  glad  I  could 
give  you  an  account  of  any  fine  works  of  learning  and  genius, 
produced  this  winter,  but  there  don't  seem  to  be  much  of  that 
stirring;  it  would  make  one  almost  ready  to  suspect}  that  cor- 
ruption and  venality,  with  their  train,  have  something  baleful  m 
them,  to  the  nobler  peifections  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  the 
latter  can  scarcely  flourish,  but  under  the  influence  of  public 
virtue.  However,  we  had  some  things  which  justly  claim  a 
share  of  merit,  as  Uoadicia,  Philoclea,  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
Hogarth'^s  Analysis  of  Beauty:  the  first,  by  Mr.  Glover,  had  not 
that  run  on  the  stage,  which  was  expected  from  the  character  of 
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the  author.  The  next^  by  Mr.  Morgan,  would  have  had  more 
-success,  if  it  had  not  interfered  with  several  Italian  operas.  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  has  not  been  generally  read  by  my  acquunt* 
ance;  sdme  accuse  it  of  a  prolixity,  common  to  that  author;  but, 
notwithstanding,  it  has  many  strenuous  advocates.  Hogarth's 
Analysis  of  Beauty,  is  certainly  an  original,  done  in  the  most 
masterly  way;  the  critics  have  been  nibbling  at  it,  which  only 
shows  their  envy  and  ill  nature.  We  have  two  new  actresses  o«^ 
Covent  Garden  Stage;  Miss  Nositor  has  had  much  applause,  in 
soft  tragic  characters,  as  that  of  Juliet;  and  Mrs.  Gregory  in 
Hermione,  in  the  Distressed  Mother;  the  latter,  together  with 
great  propriety  of  action,  has  the  advantages  of  a  fine  voice,  and 
a  charming  person.  I  don't  doubt  but  you  have  h^ard  S.  John* 
son,  author  of  The  Rambler,  is  composing  an  English  Diction- 
ary; Mr.  Strahan  showed  me  a  sheet  of  it  printed;  which  will  be 
the  most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  that  ever  appeared,  or  at  least 
is  known  in  any  language.  Please  to  make  my  compliments  ta 
any  inquiring  friends,  and  particularly  Mrs.  Reed—- andy  be  as* 
sured,  I  think  myself 

Your  much  obliged  friend. 

Cab:  Evans. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

[Wk  are  at  all  timei  detirous  of  improTingoiir  kncmltdge  of  the  satoi^ 
liistoiy,  topo.;raphy,  and  resources  of  erery  kind  in  the  United  States^  to 
whieh,  we  think»  too  little  attention  has  been  hitherto  given.    With  these  im* 
presiions,  we  cheerfully  publish  the  following  aeeount  at  an  interesting  part 
TtDnEjUuxusi,  and  shall  be  gi*atified  by  oommanications  of  a  similar  ehanieter.3 

LETTER  FROM  CARLISLE. 

AugU9t  ■ »  ■  1811, 
I  arrived  at  this  place  on  Tuesday  last,  after  having,  fop 
near  four  hours,  been  jolted  over  the  worst  road  I  ever  had  oc- 
casion to  travel.  I  took  the  sti^e  from  Baltimore  on  Monday 
morning,  and  slept  that  night  at  Hanover.  The  next  dayy  we 
reached  the  springs,  where  we  stopped  for  about  an  hour,  tfi 
<6bange  the  mail}  and  then  proceeded  on  ou^  way. 
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The  road  between  the  springs  and  Carlisle,  in  point  of 
VDug^mess  and  general  irregularity)  is  among  the  most  unplea- 
•ant  in  the  United  States.  My  weakness  prevented  me  from  re- 
torting to  my  feet,  for  safeQr  and  relaxation,  until  we  commen- 
ced the  ascent  of  the  South  Mountain;  but  here,  the  view  of  the 
road  before  me,  so  entirely  dissipated  my  reluctance  to  quit  the 
stage,  that  I  descended,  and  crossed  the  mountain  (a  distance  of 
three  miles)  on  foot. 

After  leaving  the  valley,  we  entered  upon  a  very  romantic 
pa^i,  bounded,  on  one  side,  by  a  small  stream,  and  winding,  for 
some  distance,  round  the  base  of  a  very  high  hill,  remarkable  for 
gireaeoting  to  the  eye,  a  pile  of  loose  and  broken  stones,  the  great- 
er part  of  which  are  not  bigger  than  a  hat,  and  to  me  much 
smaller.  They  call  it  the  Devil's  Race  Ground/'  Thb  object 
afforded  a  spectacle  so  truly  curious,  that  our  attention  was  im- 
BBodiaitely  arrested,  and  we  examined  the  soil  and  the  species  of 
the  stone.  The  earth  is  every  where  loose  and  sandy,  and  the  rock 
is  entirely  of  very  soft  limestone.  There  are  a  few  trees  and 
bushes  at  the  summit,  and  one  or  two  small  oaks  neat*  the  bot- 
tom, but  otherwise,  it  is  bare  of  every  species  of  vegetadon. 
The  novelty  of  its  appearance  induced  some  of  the  company  to 
exercise  their  ingenuity,  in  framing  theories  for  explidning  the 
cause  that  loosened  the  stones,  and,  by  precipitating  them  down 
the  side  of  the  hill,  gave  to  the  surface  so  remarkable  a  regula- 
rity of  elevation.  The  following,  given  half  in  jest,  half  seriously, 
by  a  young  gentleman  who  did  not  seem  deficient  in  intellect, 
appeared  to  be  the  most  probable:  He  assumed,  that  formerly, 
at  the  top  of  the  hiU,  there  had  been  a  number  of  very  large 
rocks,  which,  by  some  sudden  and  violent  convulsion,  either 
volcanic  or  atmospheric,  were  torn  from  their  beds,  and  scatter- 
ed in  all  directions  toward  the  base.  At  first,  we  all  laughed  at 
the  no(tiQn«  but  on  reflection,  and  narrower  inspection,  I  was  con- 
vinced  that  the  idea  was  by  no  means  improbable;  for  the  stone 
is  of  a  peculiarly  soft  te^cture,  and  may  be  broken  vrith  a  veryl 
alight  blow. 

After  passing  this  curiosity^  we  found  the  road,  compara- 
tively goodi  and  the  remainder  of  the  journey  was  p^rfoni()ie4 
*vfitli  some  degfse    boifjUljr  ease  and  comfcjrt^ 
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We  caught  sight  of  Carlisle  a  Httle  befiore  Bun«set)  so  that 
the  first  view  lost  none  of  its  attractions  from  being  obscured  hj 
the  gloom  of  evening. 

The  contrast  between  the  country  through  which  we  had 
passed,  and  the  Eden-like  region  we  now  a{^roached)  gave  « 
charm  to  the  scene,  of  anovel  and  truly  fi&scinating  order.  During 
the  whole  day,  we  had  been  rattling  in  an  uneasy  vehicle,  over 
an  uneven,  and,  in  many  other  respects,  unple^^sant  road,  only 
here  and  there,  diversified  by  a  glimpse  of  romantic,  though  ne- 
ver  extensive  scenery— winding  over  hills,  the  monotony  of 
whose  succession,  added  to  their  sterility,  was  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  reception  of  delight,  from  the  scanty  prospects 
which  they  at  intervids  afforded — ^but  after  passing  the  last  faiU 
which  intervened  between  us  and  the  town,  our  eyes  were  per*- 
mitted  to  roam  over  one  of  the  most  delightful  extents  of  co^iv 
try,  that  fancy  ever  gave  to  the  rapt  vision  oP  the  rural  enthu*- 
siast 

Carlisle  is  situated  in  a  valley,  fourteen  miles  in  breadth^ 
equally  remarkable  for  fertility  of  soil  and  beauty  of  natural  ar- 
rangement— Its  site  is  perfectly  level,  so  that  nothing  inter- 
feres to  prevent  an  almost  entire  view  of  its  various  charms.  As 
far  as  our  eyes  could  reach,  they  encountered  objects  of  interest 
and  pleasure.  The  driver  pointed  out  the  college,  the  court 
house,  and  the  barracks-— the  rest  of  the  buildings  had  a  con- 
fused appearance,  peeping  here  and  there  through  the  trees;  but 
even  this  very  confusion  was  not  unassociated  with  pleasing  sen- 
sations. We  saw,  as  it  were,  the  farmer  and  the  merchant  in  uni'- 
son;  the  plough,  joined  in  intimate  connexion  with  the  emblems 
and  materials  of  trade — a  flourishing  town  in  the  midst  of,  and 
mingling  in  undistinguishable  association,  with  fields  and  forests 
of  extended  fertility  and  luxuriant  foliage.  The  town  presented 
a  diversified  picture  of  houses  and  trees,  and  the  melange  gave 
a  delightful  variety  to  the  view. 

'As  it  was  near  dark  when  we  reached  the  tavern^  we  con- 
eluded  on  taking  our  supper,  and  deferring  our  review  of  the 
town  until  the  next  morning,  when  one  of  my  fellow  Irayiellers 
^d  myself  were  accOTdingly  awakened  very  early.  Our  curio* 
sity  W80  excited  to  witness  the  ^t»ym**  m  the  i^pgregsfe^  audi  to 
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do  this  with  satisfaction,  we  thought  there  was  no  better  place 
than  the  public  market— -for  the  "  country,"  as  well  as  the  "  to^7n 
folk9**  are  here  always  assembled,  and,  of  course,  we  would  have 
a  fair  opportunity  for  judging,  with  general  accuracy,  of  the  conw 
mon  run  of  faces  and  figures.  We  were  by  no  means  disappoint^ 
ed  in  this  expectation,  for  I  was  afterwards  told,  that  on  market 
days  there  is  mostly  a  general  exhibition  of  the  inhabitants. 

Our  impressions,  from  the  review  we  took,  was  very  favour- 
able to  the  personal  attractions  of  the  fair  sex,  in  this  part  bf  the 
country.  Many  were  (>eautiful,  the  greater  part  pretty,  and  all 
had  the  rosy  hue  of  health  to  recommend  them.  Indeed  beauty 
appears  to  have  been  diffused  both  lavishly  and  equably,  among 
the  women  here— perhaps  no  part  of  the  United  States  can  inr* 
nish  an  equal  number  of  handsome  country  girls,  with  Carlisle; 
the  general  characteristics  are,  an  agreeable  plumpness  of  shape, 
and  ruddiness  of  complexion— 1  saw  more  ^'  eyes  of  blue"  than 
of  any  other  colour;  and,  as  an  agreeable  termination  of  the  plea- 
sing enumeration,  good  teeth  appear  to  be  very  common.  In  re* 
gard  to  the  male  portion  of  the  population,  there  is  nothing  re*> 
markabLe  in  their  persons — some  are  ill,  others  welMooking; 
fierhapSf  there  is  a  slight  majority  of  the  first  class. 

After  this  amusement,  which  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  was 
equally  rational  and  amusing,  I  proceeded  to  present  my  letters, 
Mr.  •  •  •  •  received  me  with  all  the  hospitality  I  had  expect- 
ed, and,  during  my  stay,  has  treated  me  with  marked  and  assi- 
duous attention— His  politeness  entitles  him  to  my  kindest  es- 
teem and  remembrance.  He  mentioned  the  different  parts  of  the 
town  and  environs,  which  strangers  usually  visit,  and  offered,  if 
we  pleased,  to  be  our  guide  to  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  we  visited  the  court  house,  the  jail, 
and  the  college.  As  neither  of  the  two  first  of  these  buildings  have 
[  any  thing  about  them  or  within  them  remarkable,  being  very 
plain,  and  rather  in  the  Dutch  style  of  architecture,  1  will  not 
trouble  you  with  a  description  of  them,  but  will  call  your  re- 
gards to  the  third.  The  college  is  a  large  unfinished  building, 
which,  though  externally  it  presents  a  handsome  and  propor- 
tioned appearance,  in  its  interior  is  both  planned  and  constructed 
defectively;  Through  the  influence  of  the  gentleman  who  accQp- 
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panied  us,  we  obtained  access  to  the  chemical  room,  and  exa* 
xriined  the  collection  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments. Excepting  a  good  electrifying  machine,  and  the  necessary 
accompanying  articles,  it  is  very  incomplete.  Judge  Cooper  isy 
however,  shortly  expected  Iiere,  with  his  apparatus,  which,  I 
am  informed,  is  the  best  in  America.  They  have'  a  small  air 
pump  also,  that  appears  to  be  a  good  one,  although  as  afifiearancc 
was  almost  the  only  criterion  by  which  I  formed  my  opinion,  I 
should  be  careful  of  pronouncing  fioaUively,  The  key  of  the  li- 
brary could  not  be  procured,  and  I  was  prevented  from  seeing 
this  part  of  the  establishment,  and  although  other  opportunities 
offered  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  desire,  1  neglected  to  avail  my- 
self of  them,  and  shall  be  obHged  to  quit  the  place  without  see- 
ing the  most  valuable  appurtenance  to  the  institution. 

In  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  college,  I  did  not  make  many 
inquiries.  One  useful  regulation  prohibits  the  students  from 
boarding  at  taverns.  Before  the  enaction  of  this  statute,  the  pri- 
vilege given  to  the  young  men,  of  choosing  any  domicile  they 
pleased,  was  the  parent  of  many  disreputable  irregularities;  but 
since  they  have  been  restricted  to  private  boarding  houses,  11- 
centiousiiesa  has  gradually  diminished,  and  now,  no  scope  existia 
for  indulgence  in  capricious  and  inordinate  propensities. 

The  next  morning,  notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  we  quitted  our  beds  at  an  early  hour,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  cave.  We  left  the  town  nearly  in  a  north- 
west direction,  and  took  the  barracks  in  our  course.  These 
buildings  are  of  brick,  and  sufficiently  large  to  lodge  a  consider- 
able force — They  are  old,  and,  at  present,  very  much  dilapida- 
ted, particularly  such  as  are  not  inhabited:  two  are,  however, 
tenanted,  and  these  had  some  indicia  of  comfort  in  their  appear- 
ance. 

Leaving  the  barracks,  we  crossed  two  or  three  fields,  and  at 
length  reached  the  banks  of  the  Canadoguinnet.  This  creek  is 
distant  from  Carlisle,  one  mile  and  a  quarter.  There  is  a  house 
at  the  place  where  the  road  terminates,  at  which  we  procured 
fire  for  our  candles,  and  then,  torch  in  hand,  marched  towards  the 
cave. 

After  clambering  over  a  rock,  which  juts  from  the  steep 
bank  into  the  creek,  with  some  inconvenience  and  danger  to  our 
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shins,  we  reached  the  object  of  our  excursion.  As  a  necessaiy 
precaution,  we  then  sat  down  to  rest  and  cool  ourselves,  before 
we  ventured  into  its  damp  and  chilly  atmosphere.  The  opening 
of  the  cavern  is  in  a  perpendicular  limestone  rock,  of  about 
twenty  feet  in  height,  and  has,  itself,  seven  feet  of  elevation.  It 
is  nearly  semi-circular,  and  this,  joined  to  the  smooth  surface  <^ 
the  rock,  gives  it  a  singular  and  striking  appearance.  From  thq 
turn  of  the  arch  we  were  led,  on  first  looking  at  it,  to  think  tiiat 
art  had  contributed  somewhat  to  its  regularity.  It  approached,' 
so  closely,  to  a  circular  arc,  that  although  no  vestiges  of  chisseK 
ling  were  perceivable,  except  sotne  trifling  ones  of  a  late  date, 
^ve  were  strongly  impressed  with  this  idea.  And,  indeed,  it  is, 
in  some  measure,  corroborated,  by  the  smoothness  of  the  roof, 
which,  for  some  little  extent,  though  irregular,  is  not  jagged; 
Vut  wherever  there  is  a  projection  or  a  chasm,  its  edges  are  ge- 
nerally even. 

The  shores  of  the  creek  and  the  surrounding  scenery  are 
romantic,  and  a  foot-bridge>  thrown  over  the  water,  a  little  abore 
the  place  where  we  sat,  with  some  buildings,  prettfly  situated, 
made  the  view,  though  confined,  very  interesting.  Something, 
sdso,  of  sublimity  is  contributedby  the  mountains  which  bound  the  ' 
prospect— These  are  high,  and  the  day  being  heavy  and  cloudy, 
they  had  a  sombre  and  almost  grand  effect.  After  taking,  to 
guard  against  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  the  damp,  a 
draught  of  aqua  vitiSy  diluted  with  a  reasonable  portion  of  aqua 
fiuieif  we  commenced  our  search.  Some  sensations  of  awe  were 
pretty  generally  felt  by  the  party  on  entering  the  cave.  Our 
footsteps  were  echoed  with  a  heavy  dead  reciprocation  of  sound, 
and  the  gleam  of  the  candles  through  the  thick,  moist  air,  gaTe 
a  pallid  and  melancholy  hue  to  the  countenances  of  each,  that, 
for  a  few  moments,  prevented  us  from  indulging  in  any  thing 
like  merriment.  Feelings  of  this  kind  were,  however,  soon  dis- 
sipated; mirth  and  jollity  quickly  succeeded,  and  our  scrutiny 
was  enlivened  by  the  liveliest  sallies  of  humour,  and  the  bright- 
est effusions  of  gayety  and  wit. 

The  larger  part  of  the  cave  extends  ninety  yards,  and  then 
branches  oflf  in  three  directions.  The  passage  to  the  right 
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broad,  but  low,  and,  from  the  moisture  of  the  stones,  was  very 
difficult  of  access.  After  passing  this  opening,  the  cave  is  en- 
larged to  the  dimensions  of  its  first  division,  and  we  were,  in 
some  places,  able  to  stand  upright,  A  very  minute  search  was 
made  to  see  if  there  were  any  other  passages  from  this  part,  but 
our  scrutiny  was  unsuccessful.  We  were  incited  to  use  consider- 
able pains  in  this  examination,  from  learning  that  some  time  be- 
fore a  stranger  had  visited  this  curiosity,  and,  in  one  of  the  com* 
partments,  discovered  a  chasm  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 
body  of  a  child,  and,  to  all  appearance,  of  considerable  extent 
From  the  description  given  of  this  gentleman,  we  were  led  to 
think  it  had  been  Mr.  Wilson,  the  ornithologist — Should  we 
have  (bund  the  opening,  we  were  told  he  had  discovered,  we 
would  have  spared  no  labour  to  render  it  accessible,  but  we  were 
disappointed.  One  difficulty  in  our  way  was,  the  ignorance  we 
were  under  as  to  the  division  where  Mr.  W.  had  noticed  the 
opening.  Had  this  been  known  we  might  have  recognised  it— but 
our  searches  were  directed  at  random,  and  on  that  account,  alone, 
perhaps,  were  unfortunate.  All  we  could  perceive,  was  a  small 
4bund  hole,  near  the  ground,  not  quite  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  in  the  solid  stone. 

After  a  very  attentive  and  anxious  investigation,  we  quitted 
this  compartment,  which  is  called,  very  elegantly,  "  the  Devil's 
Dining  Room,"  and  proceeded  to  the  centre  passage.  This  is 
very  narrow,  and,  in  direction,  somewhat  similar  to  a  winding 
stair.  The  ascent  is  steep  and  irregular,  and,  after  a  tedious  and 
ioeflrectpal  endeavour  to  ascertain  its  precise  extent,  we  desist- 
ed from  pursuing  it.  It  is  inaccessible  after  proceeding  little 
better  than  nine  yards,  and  ends  in  a  perpendicular  excavation, 
the  height  of  which  we  were  without  the  means  of  determining. 

The  left  hand  passage  next  claimed  our  attention.  At  first 
view,  it  seems  to  extend  not  f^^^ther  than  three  or  four  feet,  but 
it  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  right,  and  would  measttre,  in 
lengthy  near  thirty  yards,  with  sufficient  breadth  and  height  to 
enable  a  boy  to  creep  along  it;  but  after  this,  it  becomes  so  nar- 
row M  not  to  be  penetrable,  except  by  very  diminutive  animals. 
The  floor  of  this  passage,  owing  to  the  rain  which  had  fallen  for 
two  or  three  days  before,  was  entirely  covered  with  mud  and 
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water,  to  the  depth  of  from  one  to  five  inches,  so  that  we  had, 
by  no  means,  a  cleanly  appearance  on  issuing  from  it.  About 
seren  feet  from  the  entrance  of  this  minor  excavation,  there  are 
five  or  six  little  pools  of  water  in  the  rock,  formed  by  drippbgs 
from  its  roof  and  sides,  and  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  con- 
tain a  quart,  and  a  little  better,  each.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  taste 
this  water,  and  found  it  not  unpleasant;  filtration  seemed  to  have 
deprived  it  of  any  bad  taste  it  may  have  originally  had.  Many  in 
Carlisle,  are  ignorant  enough  .  to  think  that  there  are  seven 
9/iringM  here,  and  a  number  of  curious  tales  were  told  me  of  the 
watec  they  contained.  The  slightest  observation  is  sufficient  to 
show,  that  they  are  but  stagnant  pools  of  water;  only  full  during 
wet  weather,  and,  when  not  replenished  with  rain,  sinking 
through  the  small  fissures  of  the  stone,  and  remaining  dry.  As 
it  would  require  a  long  t/ietl  of  dry  weather  to  effect  this  dessi- 
cation,  the  vulgar  find  some  countenance  to  their  conjectures 
in  the  holes  being  almost  always  full. 

At  the  farthest  extremity  of  this  branch,  I  found,  on  a  small 
projection,  three  bones.  One  seemed  to  be  a  piece  of  the  thigh 
bone,  and  the  others  of  the  vertebrae,  but  whether  of  a  brute  or 
human  being,  my  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  insufiicient  to  the 
determination.  The  ledge,  on  which  these  bones  were  lying,  was 
ten  inches  from  the  floor,  and  extended  in  length  about  four 
feet.  There  appeared  to  be  a  cavity  between  the  ledge  and  the 
ceiling,  six  inches  in  width;  but  I  was  unable  to  thrust  my  arm 
farther  in  than  to  the  elbow,  though  it  seemed  to  be  rather 
deeper. 

Having  now  given  a  very  close  examination  to  every  acces- 
sible compartment  of  the  cave,  and  fully  satisfied  ourselves,  that 
no  penetrable  outlet  would  have  been  discovered  had  our  search 
continued  for  years— we  made  our  exit,  after  haying  been  de- 
prived of  the  light  of  the  sun  for  two  hours  and  more.  The 
change  of  temperature  was  so  sudden  and  so  g^at,  that  most  of 
us  dreaded  the  effects  of  our  excursion  would  terminate  in  trou- 
blesome colds— but  fortunately  all  escaped. 

In  company  the  next  day,  our  conversation,  at  one  time,  took 
a  turn  toward  the  place  we  had  visited  in  the  morning.  One 
gentleman  told  \^s,  an  opinion  very  generally  prevailed,  that  fo^ 
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tnerly,  the  Indians  had  made  it  a  place  of  temporary  deposit  for 
their  spoils  of  war,  and,  sometimes,  a  kind  of  sanctuary  for  per- 
sonal concealment.  Many  too,  he  observed,  thought  it  might 
once  have  been  used  for  the  sepulture  of  warriors  who  had  died 
In  battle — This  idea,  he  remarked,  was  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
covery, some  years  back,  of  skeletons  and  scattered  bdnes  of 
human  beings,  in  various  parts  of  the  cavern.  He  did  not,  howe- 
ver, remember  ever  having  seen  any  weapons,  or  remains  of  mi- 
litary habiliments,  to  indicate  that  there  had  been  any  thing  ei- 
ther sacred  or  honorary  .attached  to  burials  there-^And,  inde- 
j>endently  of  this  want  of  essential  circumstance  to  corroborate 
the  supposition,  the  appearance  and  structureof  the  cave  militates 
against  it.  The  Indians  would  not  be  likely  to  turn  a  place  of  the 
kind  into  a  receptacle  for  the  deceased  warriors  of  their  tribes, 
(whose  funerals  were  always  accompanied  with  considerable, 
though  rude  pageantry)  without  attempting  to  bestow  on  it,  an 
air  of  artificial  grandeur,  by  sculptures,  or  similar  omamante. 
But  no  appearance  of  there  having  ever  existed  magnificence  of 
this  kind,  is  at  present  to  be  perceived,  so  that  the  notion  seems 
entirely  unfounded.  The  most  rational  idea  is,  that  anciently,  it 
was  used  as  a  habitation,  when  either  the  weather  or  season,  or 
perhaps  natural  indolence  interfered  to  prevent  the  construction 
of  more  commodious  dwellings;  and,  that  such  members  of  fa^ 
milies  as  died,  were  carried  to  the  inner  apartments,  and  cont 
signed,  without  any  other  ceremonies  than  those  which  natural  af- 
fection dictated,  to  some  nook  or  ledge,  and  slightly  covered  with 
earth.  When  one  family  tired  of  their  place  of  residence, 
they  resigned  the  possession  to  the  next  who  was  willing  to 
accept  it,  and,  from  this  cause,  it  is  likely,  it  was  constantly  oc- 
cupied. 

Before  the  company  separated,  we  agreed  to  meet  in  the 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  anmher  natural  curio- 
sity, called  the  "  Hogshead  Hole,"  or  "  Hogshead  Spring.*' 
This  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  town^  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  large  field,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  road. 
It  is  an  excavation  in  the  ground,  nearly  conical,  and  presents 
to  the  eye,  on  one  side,  a  face  of  limestone  rock>  luxuriantly 
fringed  with  flowering  vines,  wliere 
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■       **  cre«p!ng  ahnibt  oftbomuid  dyes, 
**  W«T'd  in  tkewest-w^'s  suflmcr  tishst" 

On  the  bther,  a  regular,  beautiful  descent^  cotefed  with  long, 
soft  grass.  At  the  top  it  is  circular,  and,  as  near  as  we  coald 
determine,  by  sapping  round,  fifty-four  feet  in  circumference. 
In  the  rock,  and  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  summit,  there  is  an 
opening,  handsomely  arched,  with  a  descent  of  near  forty  :de- 
grees,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  man  stooping,  and  ten  feet  io 
deptli.  With  some  danger,  from  the  slippery  ground,  we  got  to 
the  bottom  of  the  qavity,  where  we  found  a  poo!  of  delicious  wa- 
ter, to  all  appearance  stagnant,  yet  sweet,  cool,  and  refreshing. 
Tor  these  qualities  I  was  told  the  water  is  always  remarkable, 
though  there  are  no  visible  apertures  by  which  it  either  enters  or 
runs  off.  When  this  wonderful  account  was  first  given  us,  we  Mi 
disposed  to  laugh,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  there  was  decep- 
tion of  some  kind-— with  a  little  trouble  we  cleared  out  the  spring: 
from  the  leaves  and  dirt  w^ich  had  collected  in  it,  and  subjected 
every  part  to  a  rigid  scrutiny.  We  were  unable  to  discover  any 
outlet. 

I  was  much  better  pleased  widi  my  visit  to  this  remarkable 
tpring,  than  with  the  search  in  the  cave.  Here,  after  walking 
half  an  hour,  under  a  scorching  sun,  we  were  gratified  by  find* 
ing  a  spot,  attractive  both  for  its  shade  and  its  intrinsic  beauty, 
and  refreshed  by  a  draught  of  water,  more  preferable  to  us,  at 
that  time,  than  the  purest  chrystal  of  Helicon.  We  enjoyed  the 
voluptuous  breezes  which  played  around  us  at  this  delightful 
place,  for  almost  two  hours,  and  were  only  drawn  from  it  by  the 
approach  of  the  dinner  hour. 

H.C.O, 


FOR  THE  PORT  POUO^THE  ADVERSARIA. 

It  is  well  known  thht  Louis  the  fifteentLzn^  his  son  had  little 
of  a  warlike  dispositioh  in  their  characters.  The  following  pa- 
ragraph from  an  address  tor  the  former,  after  t;he  campaign  of 
1745,  may  therefore  be  read  as  ah  excellent  satire. 

The  conquests  of  your  majesty  are  so  rapid,  that  we  think  it 
absolutely  necessary^  future  historians .  should  be  cautious  itt 
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their  reiation^  lest  posteritf  should  consider  them  as  fables,  un- 
worthy of  belief.  Yet  they  must  be  told  as  an  undoubted  feet 
that  your  majesty*  when  at  the  head  of  your  army,  wrote  your- 
self £m  account  of  your  exploits,  having  no  other  table  than  a 
drum.  The  most  dbtant  ages  must  learn  that  the  English,  those 
fierce  and  eiudacious  enemies,  jealous  of  your  majesty's  fame, 
were  compelled  to  yield  to  your  prowess  the  palace  of  glory. 
Their  allies  were  only  so  many  witnesses  of  their  shame,  and 
hastened  to  join  their  standards  only  to  become  the  spectators  of 
your  triumph.  We  venture  to  tell  your  majesty,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  love  you  bear  your  subjects,  there  is  still  one  way 
CO  add  to  our  felicity,  by  curbing  the  high  courage  which  you 
possess,  and  which  would  cost  us  too  many  tears,  if  it  exposed 
to  the  certain  danger  of  war,  your  majesty's  precious  life  or  that 
df  the  young  hero,  the  object  of  our  fondest  hopes! 

Every  reader  recollects  the  custom,  described  by  Bruccy 
of  cutting  steaks  from  living  animals.  The  following  passage 
will  show  that  the  Abyssinians  were  not  singular  in  this  taste^ 
It  is  taken  from  a  book  printed  in  the  year  1 679  and  entitled 
^<  Modem  Account  of  Scotland,  being  an  exact  description  of  the 
country,  and  a  true  character  of  the  people  and  their  manners; 
written  from  thence  by  an  English  gentleman. 

Of  the  Scotch,  this  writer  says-— their  cruelty  descends  to 
their  beasts;  it  being  a  custom  in  some  places  to  feast  upon  a 
living  cow,  they  tye  in  the  middle  of  them,  near  a  great  fire,  and 
then  cut  collops  off  this  poor  living  beast>  and  broil  them  on  the 
fire,  till  they  have  mangled  her  all  to  pieces;  nay,  sometimes 
they  will  only  cut  off  as  much  as  will  satisfy  their  present  appe- 
tites, and  let  hek*  go  till  their  greedy  stomachs  call  for  another 
supply;  such  horrible  cruelty  as  can  scarce  be  paralleled  in  the 
whole  world. 

The  following  fiun  is  recorded  of  Jame9  the  Jirstj  King  of 
England.  Taylor,  called  the  v>atcr  fioet,  on  account  of  his  be- 
ing a  Thames  waterman,  had  written  a  book  entitled  Laugh  and 
be  Faty  which  gave  much  offence  to  Mr.  Coryate,  the  celebrated 
travell^.   This  boQk>on  complaint  being  made,  was  ordered 
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be  burnt.  Coryate  following  this  with  fresh  complaints  agamst 
Taylor,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  tell  him,  that  when  the  lords 
of  hit  privy  council  had  leisure,  and  nothing  better  to  do,  they 
should  hear  and  determine  the  difference  between  Mr.  Coryate 
the  tcAo/ar,  and  John  Tayipr  the  sculler. 

He  [^Shakafieare']  was  n^ver  any  scholar  as  he  would  if  alive 
confess,  says  an  old  author.  But  by  keeping  company  with 
learned  persons,  and  conversing  with  jocular  wits,  he  became  s» 
famously 'witty,  or  wittily  famous,  that  by  his  own  industry,  with" 
out  the  help  of  learning,  he  attained  to  an  extraordinary  height 
in  all  strains  of  dramatic  poetry;  so  that  Heraclitus  himself  might 
smile  at  his  comedies  they  were  so  mevry;  and  Democritus 
scarce  forbear  to  sigh  at  his  tragedies  they  were  so  mournful. 

Many  were  the  wit  combats,  continues  the  panegyrist,  be- 
tween him  and  Ben  Jonson,  which  two  we  may  compare  to  a 
Spanbh  galleon,  and  an  English  man  of  war.  Jonson,  like  the 
former,  was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in  per- 
formances. Shakspeare  with  the  English  man  of  war,  lesser  in 
bulk  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack-abouf , 
and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and 
invention. 

Another  writer  commences  an  ep^ph  for  the  immortal  barQ 
in  the  following  quaint  manner: 

Renowned  Speaoer*  move  a  bit  more  nigh. 
To  learned  Chaueer,  and  rare  Beaumont  lie, 
A  little  nearer  Spencer,  to  make  room. 
For  Shaktpeare,  in  your  threefold,  fourlbld  tomb^ 
To  lodge  all  four  in  one  bed  make  a  shift. 
Until  doomsday,  for  hardly  will  a  fifth. 
Betwixt  this  day  and  that  by  &te  be  slain. 
For  whom  your  eurtains  may  be  drawn  again. 

Ben  JoHMpn  was  compelled  by  poverty  to  leave  Cambridge 
a^r  having  entered  at  St.  John's,  and  was  obliged,  for  subsist 
tence,  to  have  recourse  to  manual  labour.  His  mother  had 
married  a  bricklayer,  and  with  him,  he  assisted  in  building  Lin* 
colfCa  Imiy  where,  though  he  had  a  trowel  in  his  hand,  he  always 
had  a  book  in  his  pocket. 

The  works  of  Drayton^  though  now  neglected,  were  once 
peru«ed  with  rapture.   The  great  Scldon  thought  the  Po/v- 
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aibion  worthy  of  his  comments,  and  England* 9  Heroical  Efdstlen^ 
were  so  well  reccWcd  that  they  procured  their  author  the  title 
of  the  British  Ovid.  His  legends  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy, 
Matilda,  Piers  Gaveston,  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  are  by  no  means 
despicable. 

jlntkony  Brewer  was  the  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces 
of  little  merit  A  circumstance,  no  less  simple  than  singular, 
has,  however,  rescued  his  name  from  oblivion.  Cromwell  in  his 
juvenile  days  performed  the  part  Tactus  in  Brewer's  "  Lingua,** 
and  there  stumbled  upon  the  crown,  for  which  the  five  senses 
are  represented  as  contending.  He  afterwards  performed  tlie 
same  part  so  successfully  upon  a  wider  stage,  that  this  adventi- 
tious rehearsal  was  recalled  to  remembrance. 

When  Poor  Robin* 6  Jlmanack  first  made  its  appearance, 
probably  soon  after  the  restoration,  a  plate  was  prefixed  to  it  re- 
presenting Charles  the  first,  Strafford)  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, earl  of  Darby,  lord  Cape!  and  Dr.  Hewct  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  laurel:  and  on  the  opposite  side  were  Cromwell, 
Bradshaw,  Ireton,  Scot,  Harrison  and  Peters  hanging  in  halters; 
and  between  these  groups  were  placed  the  earl  of  Essex  and 
.Mr.  Christopher  Love. 

When  Taylor  the  water  fioct  relinquished  the  oar,  he  kept 
•    a  public  house,  where,  after  the  execution  of  Charles  the  first, 
be  set  up  the  sign  of  a  mourning  crown.  This,  however,  he  was 
soon  obliged  to  remove,  and  he  then  exhibited  his  own  portrait; 
garnished  with  the 'following  couplet: 

There's  many  a  king's  head  hangM  ap  for  a  sigiiy 
And  many  a  saint's  head  too,  then  why  not  mine? 

Coryate**  Cruditiea,    Ben  Jonson  was  one  of  the  wits  that 
assisted  in  ushering  this  "book  into  the  world.    He  wrote  a  cha- 
racter of  the  author,  an^  explanation  of  his  frontispiece,  and 
^icrostic  upon  his  name.    I  transcribe  the  last  for  its  oddity. 

Try  and  trott  Roger*  vas  the  word,  hot  now* 
Honest  Tom  Tell-troth»  pats  down  Roger,  How? 
Of  traTel  he  disconrseth  au  at  Urge, 
Marry  he  sets  it  out  at  his  own  charge; 
And  therein  (which  is  more  his  valour  too) 
*  he  dam  do  more  than  Paul's  ehurch-y  vd  durst  do. 
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Come  forth  thou  boany  bounetng  book  then,  daogfater. 

Of  Tom  o^ipdoombe,  that  odd  jovial  author. 

Bather  his  aoa  I  should  have  eafled  thee,  why? 

Yes,  thou  wert  bom  out  of  his  traveUiug  thigh. 

As  well  as  from  his  brain,  and  daim'st  thereby. 

To  be  his  Baochut  as  his  Pallas:  be 

Ever  his  thighs  male  then,  and  his  brains  she. 

Printer:  Menace  gives  the  following  advice  to  authors^  at 
least  he  publishes  it.  Never  send  well  written  copy  for  the 
press,  for  then  masters  g^ve  it  to  their  apprentices,  who  make 
a  thousand  faults;  but  if  it  is  difficult  to  read,  the  masters  do  xc 
themselves.  This  advice  has  been  mentioned  to  several  printers 
by  the  writer  of  this,  and  they  have  uniformly,  to  a  man,  been 
angry.  Nothing,  however^  is  more  natural  t^ian  many  of  the  de- 
vils* misukes,  though  they  are  certainly,  among  the  miseries  of 
an  author's  life. 

It  is  related  of  Protogenes  that  he  painted  a  fine  picture, 
while  the  enemy  was  besieging  the  town.  M.  de  Laumase, 
composed  in  the  noise  of  his  wife,  children,  and  dpmestics.  Priest- 
ly is  said  to  have  written  under  the  same  circumstance*  I  have 
seen  a  lady  iudite  an  epistle  for  the  Port  Polio  with  one  hand; 
keep  oflF  an  importunate  little  rogue  with  the  other;  k^p  the  cra- 
dle going  with  her  foot;  and,  now  and  then,  join  in  the  conversar 
tion  of  the  circle. 

Dryden*9  "  S/ianUh  Priarj*  which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  of  his  dramatic  efforts,  was  much  decried,  both  by  his  ene- 
mies and  the  adherents  of  the  duke  of  York,  on  its  first  represen- 
tation. The  former  said,  it  was  mostly  stolen  from  other  au- 
thors; and  the  latter  thought  it  trenched  too  much  on  the  Popish 
religion.  The  witty  Charles,  however,  thought  otherwise:  he 
ftaid  in  regard  to  the  latter,  that  knaves  in  every  profession 
should  be  alike  subject  to  ridicule;  and  as  to  the  first  he  ex- 
claimed, God's  fi«h!  steal  me  such  another  play  any  of  you^ 
and  I'll  frequent  it  as  much  as  I  do  the  Spanish  Friar." 

Garrick.  In  one  of  his  morning  rambles  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  theatre,  Garrick  stopped  at  a  poulterer's  shop  and  pretended 
to  cheapen  rabbits.  The  man^  (who  knew  Garrick  very  well} 
showed  him  several;  but  none  would  do—some  were  too  fat- 
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some  were  too  lean,  md  there  were  others  at  which  he  turned 
up  his  nose.  This  irritated  the  poulterer  so  much,  that  he  sud- 
denly put  them  all  atray,  and  said  he  would  sell  him  nothing; 
for  that,  thank  God,  he  was  bred  to  business,  and  not  brought 
up  to  acting  filayt.  On  this  Garrick  took  the  hint,  and  was  re- 
treating towards  the  door,  when  the  poulterer  following  himi 
bawled  out  as  loud  as  his  lungs  would  let  him— holloa— ^mf 
horsel— my  horse! — ^my  kingdom  for  a  horsef  On  this  several 
people  came  up  to  him  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  I  real- 
ly can't  tell  you  the  whole  of  the  story,''  said  the  man,  ^  but 
there's  a  mummer  just  passed  that  can  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Imitation,  In  the  dialogue  between  the  two  brothers  in 
Comus  there  is  a  glorious  combination  of  the  beauties  oi  the 
poet,  and  the  powers  of  the  reasoner.  Many  hare  read  with 
rapture  the  exclamation  of  the  younger  brothen 

How  okarming  it  diYine  pkUoiophy! 
Kot  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose; 
•  But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  neetar'd  sweets^ 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

Compare  with  this,  Biron'a  splendid  description  of  the  magi- 
cal influence  of  love. 


Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Baoehnt  groat  in  tatte: 

For  valour,  is  not  love  a  Hercules, 

Still  eKmbing  trees  in  the  Hesperidet; 

Subtle  as  sphinx:  a*  tweet  and  mueical. 

Am  bright  ApolloU  lute,  strung  with  his  hair,  &cu 


Epigram,  A  very  pretty  girl  who  lost  her  right  eye,  had  a 
brother  whose  left  eye  was  gone.  Mmate  addressed  the  latter 
thus: 


The  idea  is  beautiful:  the  following  translation  may  be  Ac- 
ceptable. 


Blande  puer!  lumen  <{uod  habes  concede  sorore. 
Sic  tu  eecus  amor!  sic  erit  ilia  Venus! 


Ah  loreiy  bojr!  the  light  possessed  by  thee. 
On  thy  fidr  sister  couMst  thou  but  confer. 
In  thee  a  perfect  Cupid  ve  should  see, 
A  peffeet  Venut  then  bdiirfd  in  her. 


Baltimore 
VOL.  Yiir. 
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SELECTED  POETRY. 
A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  8BA  BT  MOONLIOHT 
VROM  WnSOV's  UU  OY  PAUU. 

It  is  the  midnight  houn— the  beauteous  Sea^ 

Calm  as  the  cloudless  heaven,  the  heaven  disclose^ 

While  many  a  sparkling  star,  in  quiet  gleey 

Far  down  within  the  watery  sky  reposes. 

As  if  the  ocean's  heart  were  stirr'd 

With  inward  life)  a  sound  is  heard. 

Like  that  of  dreamer  murmuring  in  his  slee^; 

'Tis  partly  the  billow,  and  partly  the  air, 

That  lies  like  a  garment  floating  Mr 

Above  the  happy  Deep. 

The  sea,  I  ween,  cannot  be  fann'd 

By  evening  freshness  from  the  land. 

For  the  land  it  is  far  away; 

But  Grod  hath  will'd  that  the  sky-bom  breeze 

In  the  centre  of  the  loneliest  seas 

Should  ever  sport  and  play. 

The  mighty  Moon  she  sits  above. 

Encircled  with  a  zone  of  love, 

A  zone  of  dim  and  tender  light 

That  makes  her  wakeful  eye  more  bright: 

She  seems  to  shine  with  a  sunny  ray, 

And  the  night  looks  like  a  meilow'd  day! 

The  gracious  Mistress  of  the  Main 

Hath  now  an  undisturbed  reign, 

And  from  her  silent  throne  looks  down, 

As  upon  children  of  her  own. 

On  the  waves  that  lend  their  gentle  breast 

In  gladness  for  her  couch  of  rest! 

My  spirit  sleeps  amid  the  calm, 
The  sleep  of  a  new  delight; 
And  hopes  that  she  ne'er  may  awake  again, 
Bat  forever  hang  over  the  lovely  main, 
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And  adore  the  lovely  night. 

Scarce  conscious  of  an  earthly  frame, 

She  glides  away  like  a  lambent  flame. 

And  in  her  bliss  she  sings; 

Now  touching  softly  the  Ocean's  breast, 

Now  mid  the  stars  she  lies  at  rest. 

As  if  she  sailed  on  wings! 

Now  bold  as  the  brightest  star  that  glows 

More  brightly  since  at  first  it  rose. 

Looks  down  on  the  far-off  flood, 

And  there  all  breathless  and  alone, 

As  the  sky  where  she  soars  were  a  wqrld  of  her  own, 

She  mocketh  the  gentle  Mighty  One 

As  he  lies  in  his  quiet  mood. 

"  Art  thou,"  she  breathes,    the  Tyrant  grim 

That  scoffs  at  human  prayers, 

Answering  with  prouder  roaring  th(S  while, 

As  it  rises  from  some  lonely  isle. 

Through  groans  raised  wild,  the  hopeless  hymn 

Of  shipwrecked  mariners? 

Oh!  Thou  art  harmles3  as  a  child 

Weary  with  joy,  and  reconciled 

For  sleep  to  change  its  play; 

And  now  that  night  hath  stay'd  thy  race, 

Smiles  wander  o*er  thy  placid  face 

As  if  thy  dreams  were  gay.*'— 

And  can  it  be  that  for  me  alone 
The  Main  and  Heavens  are  spread? 
Oh!  whither,  in  this  holy  hour. 
Have  those  £Edr  creatures  fled, 
To  whom  the  ocean-plains  are  given 
As  clouds  possess  their  native  heaven? 
The  tiniest  boat,  that  ever  ssdl'd 
Upon  an  inland  lake. 
Might  through  this  sea  without  a  fear 
Her  silent  journey  take, 
Thougti  the  he}^Aii)ai^  slept  as  if  m  land^ 
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And  the  oar  had  dropped  from  the  rower's  haod. 

How  like  a  monarch  would  she  glide} 

While  the  husht  billow  kiss'd  her  side 

With  low  and  lulling  toncy 

Some  stately  Ship^  that  from  a£ir 

Shone  suddeni  like  a  rising  star, 

With  all  her  brayery  on! 

Listl  how  in  murmurs  of  delight 

The  blessed  airs  of  Heaven  invite 

The  joyous  bark  to  pass  one  night 

Within  their  still  domain! 

O  grief,  that  yonder  gentle  Moon, 

Whose  smiles  forever  feule  so  soon. 

Should  waste  such  smiles  in  vain. 

Haste!  haste!  before  the  moonshine  dies. 

Dissolved  amid  the  morning  skies. 

While  yet  the  silvery  glory  lies 

Above  the  sparkling  foam; 

Bright  mid  surrounding  brightness,  Thou 

Scattering  fresh  beauty  from  thy  prow, 

In  pomp  and  splendour  come! 

And  lo!  upon  the  murmuring  waves 
A  glorious  Shape  appearing! 
A  broad-wing*d  Vessel,  through  the  shower 
Of  glimmering  lustre  steering! 
As  if  the  beauteous  ship  enjoy'd 
The  beauty  of  the  sea. 
She  lifteth  up  her  stately  head 
And  saileth  joyfully. 
A  lovely  path  before  her  lieSj 
A  lovely  path  behind; 
She  sails  amid  the  loveliness 
Like  a  thing  with  heart  ami  mind* 
Fit  pilgrim  through  a  scene  so  fair, 
Slowly  she  beareth  on; 
A  glorious  phantom  of  the  deep, 
Risen  op  to  mfcf  thf  ^cj^t 
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The  Moon  bids  her  tcndcrest  radiance  fall 

On  her  wavy  streamer  and  snow  white  wings. 

And  the  quiet  voice  of  the  roclung  sea 

To  cheer  the  gliding  vision  sings. 

Oh!  ne'er  did  sky  and  water  blend 

In  such  a  holy  sleep, 

Or  bathe  in  brighter  quietude 

A  roamer  of  the  deep. 

So  far  tlie  peaceful  soul  of  Heaven 

Hath  settled  on  the  sea* 

It  seems  as  if  this  weight  of  calm 

Were  from  eternity. 

O  World  of  Watera!  the  steadfast  earUi 

Ne'er  lay  entranced  like  Theei 

Is  she  a  vision  wild  and  bright, 
That  sails  amid  the  still  moon-light 
At  the  dreaming  soul's  command? 
A  vessel  borne  by  magic  gales, 
All  rigg'd  with  gossamery  sails, 
And  boupd  for  Fairy-land? 
Ah!  no! — an  earthly  freight  she  bears, 
Of  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears; 
And  lonely  as  she  seems  to  be. 
Thus  left  by  herself  on  the  moonlight  sea 
In  loneliness  that  rolls. 
She  hath  a  constant  company. 
In  sleep  or  waking  revelry. 
Five  hundred  human  souls! 
Since  first  she  sail'd  from  fair  England, 
Three  moons  her  path  have  cheer'd; 
And  another  stands  right  over  her  masts 
Since  the  Cape  hath  disappear'd. 
For  an  Indian  Isle  she  shapes  her  way 
With  constant  mind  both  night  and  day: 
She  seems  to  hold  her  home  in  view, 
And  sails,  as  if  the  path  she  knew; 
So  calm  and  stately  is  her  motion 
Across  th*  unfathom'd  trackless  oc^an^ 
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And  well)  glad  reasel!  mayst  thoa  stem 

The  tide  with  lofty  breast» 

And  lift  thy  queen-like  diadem 

O'er  these  thy  realms  of  rest: 

For  a  thousand  beings,  now  far  away. 

Behold  thee  in  their  sleep. 

And  hush  their  beating  hearts  to  pray 

That  a  calm  may  clothe  the  deep. 

When  dimly  descending  behind  the  seg 

From  the  mountain  Isle  of  Liberty, 

Oh!  many  a  sigh  pursued  thy  vanished  sail; 

And  oft  an  eager  crowd  will  stand 

With  straining  gaze  on  the  Indian  strand, 

Thy  wonted  gleam  to  hail. 

For  thou  art  laden  with  Beauty  and  yout}i. 

With  Honour  bold,  and  spotless  Truth, 

With  fathers,  who  have  left  in  a  home  of  rest 

Their  infants  smiling  at  the  breast, 

With  children,  who  have  bade  their  parents  fiairewey, 

Or  who  go  to  the  land  where  their  parents  dwelL 

God  speed  thy  course,  thou  gleam  of  delightl 

From  rock  and  tempest  clear; 

Till  signal  gun  from  friendly  height 

Proclaim,  with  thundering  cheer, 

T«  joyful  groups  on  the  harbour  bright, 

That  t^e  good  ship  Hops  is  near! 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

Come  InipiratioD!  firom  tby  hermit  seati 

By  mortal  seldom  foond;  may  Faney  dare^ 

From  thy  fixM  serioua  eye  and  raptured  ghmee 

Shot  on  torroanding  Heayen,  to  steal  one  look 

Creative  of  the  Poet»  every  power 

Exalting  to  an  eestasy  of  sool.  Thomson. 

THE  OFFSPRING  OF  MERCY. 
THE  IDEA  TAKEN  FEOM  AN  ORIENTAL  TALE. 

When  the  Almighty  formed  the  g;racious  plan. 
To  breathe  His  spirit  in  the  soul  of  man— - 
He  spoke— and  summoned  at  His  awful  Throne, 
The  brightest  Angels  His  dominions  own. 
They  bowed  obedient  at  His  sacred  feet, 
And  stood  in  council  round  His  hidden  seat. 
First,  with  impartial  eye,  fair  Justice  rose, 
Like  the  pure  blush,  the  light  of  morning  shows^ 
And  while  in  graceful  dignity  she  shone. 
Addressed  her  God,  in  firm  unaltered  tone, 
^  Create  himnoty  for  in  his  tyrant  sway, 
^  The  captiTe  heart  will  bleed,  and  loathe  the  day; 
^  His  craTing  hand,  the  wealth  of  mines  will  seek. 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  oppress  the  weak; 
Each  law  of  equity  hift  pride  will  spurn, 
''  And  from  the  pleading  poor,  insulting  turn; 
''  From  day  to  day,  before  thy  Throne,  will  ris^ 
"  Oppression's  tears,  and  Sorrow's  bitter  cries.** 
Then  in  the  presence  of  th*  all  perfect  God, 
Justice  denounced  the  deeds  her  soul  abhorred. 

Next  Truth  came  forth^  and  with  majestic  air. 
Threw  back  her  veil,  which  swept  her  flowing  hair. 
Her  Tisage  bloomed  the  mirror  of  her  mind. 
By  Art  untaught,  by  Reason  unconfined. 
On  her  feir  brow,  transcendent  Virtue  glowed, 
And  all  were  silent,  while  her  accents  flowed, 
"Father!  create  him  notj  for  though  thy  hand, 
"  Should  form  him  spotless,  as  thy  pure  command; 
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«  Though  thou  should'st  stamp  thy  im^e  on  hU  foce, 
The  seat  of  confidence,  and  dawning^  gnice. 
Yet  will  his  lips  thy  Sacred  name  ()rophane, 
And  with  false  tongue  thy  sanctuary  stain. 
«  Create  Mm  not^  for  he  will  ne*er  replay, 

Thy  watchful  care,  nor  own  thy  righteous  sway.** 
She  ceased — tod  Truth  ihored  on,  ditinely  ^r, 
While  every  word  still  lingered  on  the  air. 

Then  at  the  Throne,  celestial  Peace  did  stand, 
Her  oHve-leaf  extended  in  her  hand; 
Her  zone  unbound,  and  robed  in  purest  white, 
She  seemed  the  spirit  of  creative  tight. 
Calm  was  her  bosom,  as.th*  unruffled  i^tream, 
That  smoothly  glides  beneath  the  moon'^s  pale  beam; 
Her  brow  serene,  yet  with  dejected  look, 
She  raised  her  eyes,  and  mournfully  she  spoke, 
^<  Create  him  not^  for  man  in  sin,  will  tailf 
"  And  every  crime  upon  thy  vengeance  call. 
E'en  the  first  born  shall  seek  a  brother's  1^, 
And  slay  the  righteous  in  unequal  strife, 
<^  With  human  carnage,  shall  defile  the  earth, 
"  And  man  will  rue  the  moment  of  his  birth." 
Then  to  the  eye  of  Peace^  the  world  arose, 
With  crimes  unnumbered,  sEnd  destructive  woes. 
She  saw  sweet  Charity's>xpiring  charms. 
Saw  Virtue  banished,  and  mankind  in  arms; 
Viewed  her  own  olive-branch  in  cypress  laid, 
And  Discord  trampling  on  its  sacred  shade. 
Then  groaned  in  anguish,  at  man's  wretched  lot. 
And  trembling,  cried  "  Oh  God!  create  him  not.'* 

So  spoke  the  agents  of  Almighty  power, 
With  bodings  dark,  as  evening's  darkest  hour. 
When  Mercy  rose,  th*  Eternal's  darling  child. 
Clung  to  His  bosom,  and  benignant  smiled. 
Her  look  was  tenderness,  unmixed  with  wo. 
She  saw  man  happy,  for  she  vidshed  him  so. 

Father!"  she  cried,  "  amidst  thy  suppliant  train, 
^'  See  Mercy^snt^  who  never  sued  in  vain.". 
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Then  with  the  tear  of  love,  and  pleading  eye, 

She  clasped  His  knees,  and  breathed  a  pitying  sigh. 

"  Create  him  Father!  in  thy  Image  fair, 

"  The  favoured  object  of  thy  guiding  care.' 

"  When  all  thy  messengers  forsake  his  way, 

<^  And  warning  Nature  teach  his  heart  to  stray; 

"  When  he  deparU  from  Ju^tice^  Feacey  and  Truihy 

Mercy  shall  seek,  and  turn  his  erring  youth; 
<^  The  pang  of  conscience,  and  the  wreck  of  fame^ 
"  Shall  then  deter  him  from  repeated  sluunie; 
"  His  wiuidering  footsteps  I  from  guilt  will  free, 
And  lead  him  back  to  holiness  and  thee. 
If  he  is  weak,  thy  Mercy  shall  incline 
His  soul  to  feeling,  and  to  love  divine, 
With  pitying  h^d,  to  bind  the  broken  hearty 
^  And  in  another's  suffering's,  share  a  part. 

For  every  wrong,  th*  atoning  tear  shall  flow^ 
^  And  man  shall  seek  a  brother,  in  his  foe.'* 

Th'  Almighty  heard— and  listening,  paused  a  while, 
Then  raised  th'  imploring  cherub  with  a  smile; 
Dwelt  on  tier  accents,  with  complaisant  grace, 
And  beams  of  love  reflected  from  His  face.— 
Man  was  created,  weak  in  Nature's  power. 
But  Mercy*9  pupil,  in  his  guiltiest  hour; 
In  all  his  faults,  still  guided  from  above, 
Th*  eternal  object  of  redeeming  love.— 

Oh  man,  remember!  when  with  bitter  tear, 
Misfortune  pleads  beneath  thy  frown  severe; 
When  hsffd  suspicions,  and  distrust  unkind^ 
Chill  the  warm  feelings  of  thy  generous  mind. 
Remember  Mercy!  at  whose  voice  divine. 
Creation  breathed,  and  heavenly  hope  was  thine; 
Whose  gentle  hand  turns  all  thj  faults  to  good, 
And  points  to  Eden,  through  a  Saviour's  blood. 

VOL.  viir.  S  K 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO.— ADIEU  TO  PARNABStTS. 

To  I.  H.  Esq.  an  epiftolarj  fneiu]>  who  pressed  me  to  vroo  mj  Mose,  and  flit- 
tered me  with  the  promise  of  success. 

Give  me  a  little  empty  praise. 
Oh  bid  my  verse  to  fame  aspire, 
And  I  could  make  my  'witching  lays 
The  softened  cadence  of  Apollo's  lyre! 
Or  roll  the  indignant  song  around, 
Till  patriot  flames  shall  rise  and  burn; 
Till  demon  Faction  hears  the  sound. 
And  to  her  native  hell  appalPd  shall  turn! 
But  "  Johnson's  Lives"  alas  I 'well  remember, 
And  much  I  fear  that  in  December's  chill 
My  parlour  fire  would  scarcely  bos^t  an  ember 
And  that  my  kitchen  jack  would  stand  quite  stilL 
For  Poets  (let  it  aye  be  known) 
Must  have  a  fire  and  pick  their  bone. 
Although  my  cousin  Pindar  tells  us  flat. 
That  Poets  never  should  be  rich  or  fat. 
Oh  could  I  be  Columbia's  favourite  bard, 
As  Burns  is  Caledonia's  pride. 
Ambition's  wealth  and  power  I  would  discard, 
Though  Burns  in  wretched  penury  died. 
His  sovereign  sneer  for  gains  and  sordid  pelf 
I  think  I  truly  have  acquired  myself. 
And  well  could  spurn  the  wretch  who  strove  to  gain 
The  venal  palming  sycophantic  strain. 
Yet  oft  for  humble  Merit  strike  the  lyre. 
And  bid  his  name  to  Fame  and  Heaven  aspire. 
•  »  «  •  •  Yes — could  I  pen  Columbia's  song 
In  numbers  wild,  but  sweet  and  strong. 
My  eye  should  drink  from  Heaven  the  beam, 
Which  swells  to  frenzy  in  the  Poet's  soul; 
Columbia's  glory  oft  should  be  my  theme. 
Nor  would  I  e'er  the  thrilling  lyre  control; 
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Till  false  Ambition  wheel'd  to  flight) 
And  real  patriots  rose  in  god-like  might. 
To  guide  Columbia's  stars  around  her  sun 

In  kindred  orbits  to  the  goal  of  fame. 
Teach  her  free  heirs  each  meteor  vice  to  shun 
And  yield  to  Heaven  her  pure  unsullied  name. 
Though  I  most  dearly  love  Apollo's  beam 
And  feel  its  influence  in  my  inmost  soul. 
Yet  still  I  strive  to  shun  the  ecstatic  dream, 
And  bid  my  duty  Fancy's  power  control. 
Toil  for  subsistence  with  my  sword  and  spade* 
And  learn  to  be  content  in  Penury's  shade. 
The  immortal  Nine — blest  maidsl  I  aye  shall  love, 
But  then— my  cherub  daughter's  dimpled  smiles 
Press  on  my  heart  a  mandate  from  above, 
And  yield  a  pleasure  maids  must  ne'er  beguile. 
My  courting  days,  alas!  are  sadly  gone 
Yet  they  have  left  my  feelings  keen  and  strong. 
The  enrapturing  song  ofj  tears  or  smiles 
Where  Fancy  revels  in  ecstatic  bliss; 
Where  Nature's  sounds,  the  feeling  heart  beguiles 
Is  not  so  dear  to  me  as  sweet  Aff*ections  kiss; 
While  Genius  trampling  haggard  Malice  down, 
Decrees  my  Horace  when  to  manhood  grown. 
Shall  never  fear  Misfortunes  with'ring  frown. 
But  with  his  sisters  find  a  father's  home. 
Where  Virtues  anxious  keep  the  bo9om  warm, 
And  sage  Precaution  shields  them  from  the  storm. 
The  glistening  verdure  o'er  Castalia's  fount 
The  envied  laurel^let  it  there  remain. 
Unless  a  monied  poet  scales  the  mount 
And  gives  the  world  an  independent  strain. 
For  me,  my  Lyre's  unstrung.   In  manhood's  bloom. 
Injustice  haunts  me  with  assassin  guile. 
My  frame  reminds  me  of  the  silent  tomb, 

^  Alexis  is  a  poor  soldier  by  profesion  and  a  practical  gardoer. 

f  The  broad  Unfeeling  mirth  that  "FoLly  wears. 
Less  pleasmg  far  than  Tirtue'a  very  tears.— Goldsmith. 
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And  Hope's  sweet  self  would  even  cease  to  smile, 

But  for  the  immortal  soul  which  looks  to  Heaven 

And  asks  that  succour  which  is  ever  given:* 

And  yet  my  sword  the  laurel  wreath  may  guoi 

Which  on  my  grave  shall  mark  a  Poet  slun. 

Alexis. 

Belle  Fontaine  J  on  the  Misaouri. 

FOB  THE  PORT  FOLIO.— HOPE,  AN  ODE. 
Hope  bean  as  Uirough,  nor  quits  us  when  -we die.  Pops. 
When  man  transgressed  his  Father's  kind  command, 

Pain,  sickness  wan,  and  stem-ey'd  peath  drew  near^ 
Corroding  Conscience  led  the  baneful  band, 
Earth,  sea,  and  air  did  all  in  arms  appear: 
Here  was  Horror,  there  was  Guilt, 
Justice  rais'd  the  vengeful  sword; 
Now  the  stroke  was  almost  felt. 
Silence  listen'd  for  the  word: 
But  Mercy  on  a  ray  of  light, 

Smiling  through  a  flood  of  tears, 
Clear'd  the  mind  from  Horror's  night> 
Still'd  Dispair,  and  banish'd  Fears. 
From  the  eye  she  wip'd  the  falling  tear, 

And  whisper'd  comfort  to  the  heart  oppress'd 
Then  to  destroy  thy  poison,  coward  Fear, 

Planted  sweet  Hofie  and  gave  the  mourner  rest. 
Six  thousand  years  have  Death,  and  Ruin  held 

Their  hated  way,  and  man  has  met  their  ire, 
In  combat  fell,  and  still  he  keeps  the  field 
Though  ills,  ten  thousand  ills  with  them  conspire^ 
Air  its  tempests  raises  high 
To  afflict  poor  feeble  man, 
Sickly  vapours  round  him  ily 

To  complete  Destruction's  plan» 
Hurricanes  and  earthquakes  join'd 
Shook  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea* 
Thunders  too  their  force  combin'd, 
Not  an  element  was  free: 
*  Ask  and  ye  dudt  reeeire.      Bib  ts. 
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All  araund  DestrucUon,  hateful  reigned^ 

And  man,  poor  man,  would  oft  have  sunk  oppress'd; 

But  Mercy  who  on  all  looks  unrestrain'd 
Had  planted  Hofie  to  give  the  mourner  rest. 

Hope,  plant  of  Mercy,  child  of  Love  divine^ 

Still  smile,  and  point  to  joy,  and  peace  and  love: 
By  thee  inspir'd,  though  ills  should  dl  combine, 
We'll  meet  their  rage,  it  hath  no  power  to  move': 
Air  may  rsdse  the  foaming  wave, 
Ocean  o'er  the  mountains  flow, 
Islands  find  a  wat'ry  grave, 

And  sink  to  dismal  shades  below; 
Art  may  cease  and  Skill  decay. 

Health  may  leave  the  blooming  cheek, 
And  where  Cupids  once  did  play, 
Nought  appear  but  Beauty's  wreck; 
Yet  god-like  Mercy  has  the  triumph  won, 

Unchang'd,  consoling  friend  of  all  distress'd, 
She  came  in  radient  glory  joyous  down, 

Planted  fair  jfiTo/je,  and  gave  the  mourner  rest. 

Poor  feeble  man  now  lift  thy  wo-wom  head. 

Thy  pains  are  finite,  all  thy  griefs  shall  cease, 
When  Justice  stood  in  arms  terrific  clad. 
Then  Mercy  mild  proclaim'd  eternal  peace: 
Now  the  song  of  glory  raise, 

Let  it  never  have  an  end, 
Man  and  Angels  shout  his  praise, 
The  true,  the  universal  Friend: 
Grief,  and  pain,  disasters  all 

Lose  their  power,  no  more  I'U  giieve, 
Though  Destruction  seize  this  ball. 
Yet  my  joys  shall  ever  live; 
For  when  in  sin,  and  sorrow  sunk  we  lay, 

When  all  was  horror  in  the  human  breast, 
God  sent  a  beam  of  Heaven's  eternal  day 

Mercy  brought  Hope  and  gave  the  mourner  rest. 

J.  C. 
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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  was  not  thought  proper,  in  the  narrative  of  general  Ban- 
ton,  published  in  the  last  number  of  The  Port  Folio,  under  the 
head  of  American  Gallantry,  to  alter  a  single  word,  notwithstand- 
ing certain  passages  might  have  been  amended,  and  the  phrase- 
ology improved,  by  so  doing.  We  wished  to  present  to  the 
reader  in  its  plain,  inartificial  style,  the  picture  of  a  warm 
and  glowing  heart,  and  of  patriotism  that  would  do  honour  to  the 
most  cultivated  mind.  We  considered  it  as  a  singular  instance 
of  feelings  and  incidents,  towering  above  the  language  in  which 
they  were  related,  which  is,  itself,  a  greater  literary  curiosity 
than  it  could  be  rendered  by  the  most  splendid  phraseology.  For 
this  important  service,  general  Barton  was  rewarded  with  the 
gift  of  a  swqrd  from  the  honorable  continental  congress.  The  de- 
tail of  this  transaction  has  never  before  been  published  by  tiie 
party,  and  it  was  the  determination  of  the  general,  from  motives 
of  personal  delicacy,  that  it  never  should  have  been,  until  after 
his  death.  From  this  resolution  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  recede, 
by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  private  friendship.  Only  one  copy 
has  been  taken  previous  to  the  publication,  and  that  was  done  at 
the  request  of  our  former  friend  and  ally,  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVIth,  of  France,  by  whom  it  was  read,  and  admired. 

We  hope  our  new  correspondent,  the  Eastern  Traveller,  has 
not  forgotten  his  promise,  of  conducting  us  through  the  ruins  of 
Asia  Minor.  Having  undertaken  the  journey,  with  him,  we 
should  regret  to  lose,  abruptly,  so  agreeable  a  companion. 

The  literary  project  of  Alexis  seems,  to  us,  quite  practicable, 
and  promises  to  be  of  service  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to 
himself.  The  country,  which  has  been  the  particular  object  of 
his  notice,  has  strong  claims  on  the  curiosity  of  the  public  at  large, 
and,  at  this  moment,  especially,  excites  universal  interest.  The 
manner  in  which  he  has  visited  it,  induces  us  to  recommend,  ra- 
ther strong  and  characteristic  sketches  of  the  country  and  the 
inhabitants,  than  the  more  studied  and  formal  regularity  of  a 
journal.  At  this  distance,  and  with  our  imperfect  information 
of  his  views  we  can  only  add  our  best  wishes  for  bis  success^ 
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The  Offspring  of  Mercy,  in  the  poetical  department  of  this 
number,  will  be  readily  recognised,  by  the  vigour  of  ideas, 
and  the  elegance  of  versification  which  distinguish  it,  as  the 
offspring  of  no  common  imagination.  We  shall  be  always  grati* 
fied  by  permission  to  copy  into  The  Port  Folio  poetry  so  well 
suited  to  our  own  taste  and  that  of  the  public. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  OLIVER  OLDSCHOOL,  ESQ. 


Various;  that  the  mind 
Of  demiltoiy  man,  stiidioas  of  change. 
And  pleased  wHh  noyeltj,  maj  be  indulged. 

COWPER. 


VOL.  Vra.  NOVEMBER,  1812.  No.  V. 

AMERICAN  SCENERY.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO- 

We  have  bad  frequent  occasion  to  adorn  the  pages  of  The 
Port  Folio,  with  sketches  of  the  rich  and  various  scenery  of  the 
Hudson.  The  views  on  the  river  Schuylkill,  though  by  no 
means  so  magnificent,  and  presenting  fewer  objects  of  promi- 
nent interest,  are  distinguished  by  features  of  a  scarcely  less  fas- 
cinating character.  It  has  a  mild  and  quiet  beauty— the  charms 
of  retired  and  pensive  sweetness,  without  gaudiness  or  osten- 
tation, and  we  are  always  tempted  to  regret  that  its  original 
name,  the  liquid  Manajung,  should  ever  have  been  exchanged 
for  the  present  harsh  and  Dutch  appellatioi\,  which  so  ill  accords 
with  the  gentleness  of  its  nature.  The  annexed  plate  represents 
a  retired  spot  on  the  borders  of  this  stream,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Swedes  ford,  near  Norristown,  in  the  county  of  Montgo- 
mery, about  seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  taken 
from  an  eminence  near  the  tan  house,  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
embraces  the  ford  and  the  neighbouring  tavern. 

VOL.  vni.  3  L 
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CRITICISM.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

CUM  TABULI8  ANIMUIC  CEK80RIS  &UMBT  HONllSTI.— i?#r. 

The  American  Univeml  Ckegnpby;  or  a  Tiew  of  the  present  state  of  all  the 
kingdoms,  states,  and  eolonies  in  the  known  world.  In  two  Tolames.  The 
first  Tolome  eontains  a  eopkms  introduetion,  adapted  to  the  present  hnprofed 
state  of  Astroooniieal  scienoe— -a  brief  geography  of  the  eardi— «  general  de- 
scription of  America— an  aecoont  of  North  America,  and  its  Tarions  dirisions, 
partioolariy  of  the  United  States—a  general  aecoont  of  the  West  Indies^  and 
of  die  four  groups  of  isbmds  into  which  thej  are  natorallj  divided,  and  a  mi- 
nute account  of  the  several  islandsi  a  general  description  of  South  America, 
and  a  particular  account  of  its  rarions  states  and  provinces — and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  remaining  American  isbmds.  The  second  volume  contains  a 
geography  of  the  eastern  conthient— a  general  description  of  Europe,  and  a 
minute  account  of  its  various  kingdoms  and  states— a  general  description  of 
Asia,  its  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  islands— an  account  of  the  numergua  ishmds 
arranged  by  modem  geographers  under  the  names  of  Austral  Asia  and  Poly- 
nesia— a  general  description  of  Africa,  and  a  particular  account  of  its  varioBs 
states  and  islands.  To  which  are  added  an  abridgement  of  the  last  census  of 
ihe  United  States—  a  chronolog^nl  table  of  remarkable  events  from  the  ere- 
atioa  to  this  time— an  improved  list  of  ancient  and  modem  learned  and  emi- 
nent men— and  a  copious  index  to  the  whole  work.  The  whole  comprdiead- 
ing  a  complete  system  of  modem  geography.  Accompanied  by  a  new  and  de- 
gant  general  atlas  of  the  world,  containing  (In  a  separate  quarto  volume)  az- 
ty  three  maps,  comprising,  as  far  as  they  could  be  obtained,  all  the  latest  dis- 
coveries to  the  present  time.  By  Jedidiah  Morse,  D.  D.  F.  A.  A.  S.  H.  8. 
Ifinlster  of  the  congregational  church  in  Chariestown.  Sizdi  editioii.  Arraa- 
ged  on  a  new  plan,  and  improved  in  every  part  by  a  laborious  ^nr^mSwufS^  of 
most  of  the  late  respectable  voyages  and  travels,  in  Eur(q;>e  and  Asia,  by  a 
free  use  of  the  information  in  the  abridgment  of  Pinkerton's  excellent  geo- 
graphy, and  by  the  late  admiraUe  statistical  tables  of  Hassd.  Beatoo,  19VL 

Thb  author  of  these  volumes  appears  before  the  public  with 
higher  claims  than  can  be  usually  advanced  by  geographer99 
being  not  only  a  compiler  from  the  labours  of  others,  but  him- 
self an  original  writer.  In  the  first  capacity  he  has  described  the 
whole  of  the  old  world>  and  a  large  part  of  our  own,  whilst  his 
account  of  the  United  States^  and  indeed  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  northern  continent,  is  the  result  of  the  personal  observatioii» 
and  private  correspondence  of  the  author.  With  regard  to  Aus 
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and  Africa>  our  knowledge  of  which  is  either  stationary  or  slowly 
progressive,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  adding  to  our  former 
stock  of  information  the  discoveries  of  recent  travellers;  and 
Mr.  Morse's  researches  in  that  quarter  though  valuable  are 
confined  to  the  mere  transcribing  from  materials  of  easy  access 
and  of  notorious  credibility.  Europe,  however,  presents  far  more 
embarrassments.  The  emperor  of  France  is  the  terror  of  geo- 
graphers. In  his  mythology  there  is  no  room  for  the  god  Ter- 
minus, but  land  marks  are  torn  up,  and  boundaries  removed  with 
a  facility  scarcely  less  alarming  to  politicians  than  to  the  makers 
of  miqis,  who  can  scarcely  hurry  their  works  to  the  press  before 
some  new  change  readers  all  their  labours  ineffectual  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  the  present  state  of  the 
continent  to  acquire  correct  information,  even  as  to  those  parts 
which  have  a  more  durable  and  permanent  existence,  since  the 
press  is  every  where  in  Europe  to  a  certain  degree  restricted, 
and  the  travellers  are  few  in  number,  and  either  unable  or  unwil- 
ling fairly  to  report  the  condition  of  countries  which  they  visit 
only  to  confirm  their  former  prejudices.— We  are,  therefore, 
very  agreeably  surprised  to  find  in  the  volume  before  us  much 
more  real  and  accurate  informadon,  than  we  had  supposed  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  author.  Taking  Pihkerton  as  the  basis  of  his 
work,  he  has  added  considerably  to  the  labours  of  that  author, 
and  rendered  his  own  much  more  valuable*  Indeed  we  do  not 
think  that  so  much  recent  knowledge  of  Europe  is  any  whdte  to 
be  found  within  the  same  compass,  or  that  any  existing  volumes 
represent  so  faithfully  the  condition  of  the  continent  as  late  as 
the  year  1811.  This  opinion  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  qua- 
lified, when  we  mention  that  there  may  still  be  detected  in  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Morse,  some  inaccuracies  which  disfigure  the  ge- 
neral truth  of  his  descriptions.  Of  these  a  few  may  probably 
arise  fiiom  the  remoteness  of  his,  and  our  own  8ituati<Mi;  though 
some  do  not  possess  that  apology.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  pre- 
sume the  author  must  have  been  misled  by  a  newspaper  ac- 
count, in  supposing  that  Jerome  Bonaparte  had  resigned  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  in  1811,  (p.  299.)  But  it  is  an  inexcu- 
sable error  to  say  that  ihe  Falazetta  of  Metnna  i«  a  regiUar  or^ 
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mmental  range  of  lofty  houacB  for  one  mile  and  five  rods,  p. 
403;  when  the  whole  range  was  thrown  down  by  the  earthquake 
in  1783,  and  is  now  lying  in  ruins. 

The  account  of  Turkey  too  is  not  so  correct,  generally 
speaking,  as  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  We  know  not  for  what 
reason  all  Macedonia,  the  Morea,  Livadia,  and  Thessaly,  are 
ranked  as  subdivisions  of  Albania;  and  the  following  sentence  it 
strangely  inaccurate.  Mistria,  the  ancient  Sparta,  stands  upon 
the  Eurotas  and  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle,"  (p.  424.)  for 
in  the  first  place  MUtria  should  be  Mistrd,  with  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable,  though  sometimes  written  incorrectly  3it«Vra — 
in  the  second  place  it  is  not  the  ancient  Sparta^**  as  modem 
Athens  and  Thebes  may  be  called  ancient  Athens  and  Thebes, 
from  occup3ring  the  same  ground,  for  it  is  altogether  anew  town 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Sparta— In  the  third  place,  it  does  not  9tand  ufion  the  Eurotatj 
but  on  a  hill  more  than  a  mile  from  the  river — ^in  the  fourth 
place,  the  strong  castle  by  which  it  U  defended  wae  destroyed  as 
well  as  a  part  of  the  town  itself,  during  the  fruitless  expedition 
of  the  Russians  forty  years  ago.  We  know  not  exactly  the 
iource  of  their  error,  though  we  suspect  that  Pouqueville  whose 
descriptions  are  in  many  instances  very  inaccurate  is  chargea- 
ble ^ith  it.  Agidn  it  is  no  longer  true  that  bull  fights  and  exhi- 
bitions of  wild  beasts  are  favourite  amusements  of  the  people  of 
Vienna,  for  within  a  few  years  they  have  been  entirely  prohibited 
by  law. 

These  little  blemishes,  and  some  others  which  it  might  seem 
capacious  to  enumerate,  have  probably  arisen  from  inadver- 
tence, or  from  copying  too  carelessly  the  errors  of  former  geo- 
graphers, and  they  prove  with  what  circumspection,  even  the 
best  authorities  should  be  examined.  We  suggest,  moreover, 
to  the  author,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  discontinae 
in  any  future  edition,  the  separate  article  of  the  Netherlands. 
That  country  has  always  floated  loosely  on  the  geography  of  Eu- 
rope, and  rendered  its  arrangements  more  intricate;  as  a  diyi- 
sion  of  country  it  has  no  one  claim  either  of  geographical  boiin- 
d^y  or  political  connexion  to  recommend  it.   Its  possession  bj 
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different  sovereigns  might  have  made  it  necessary  to  designate 
the  portions  held  by  each,  but  at  present,  when  all  is  consolidat- 
ed under  a  single  government,  when  there  is  no  longer  such  a 
country  as  the  Netherlands,  it  is  useless  to  retain  an  obsolete 
division.  The  same  remark  does  not  apply  to  Holland,  which 
has  itself  been,  till  recently,  an  entire  empire,  with  boundaries 
easily  recognised,  and  the  present  political  arrangement  of 
which  has  not  acquired  consistency  or  durability. 
'  The  first  volume  of  this  geography,  however,  claims  our 
more  particular  attention,  not  only  because  the  subject  is  far 
more  interesting,  but  also  because  the  author  is  more  imme- 
diately responsible  for  its  faihire,  or  meritorious  if  it  be  success- 
ful. In  this  department,  Dr.  Morse,  has  unquestionably  very 
great  and  peculiar  merit.  He  is,  we  believe,  the  first  and  almost 
the  only  American,  who  has  devoted  his  time  to  a  laborious  il- 
lustration of  the  topography  of  his  country.  If  it  were  necessary 
to  insist  on  the  importance  of  such  a  subject,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  this  singular  fact,  that  so  ignorant  were  the  En- 
glish and  Americans  of  their  own  limits,  that  the  treaty  of  1783 
prescribed  as  the  boundary  between  the  twoJiations  a  line  drawn 
due  west  from  the  lake  of  the  woods  to  the  Mississippi,  whereas 
such  a  line  would  never  meet  that  river,  its  most  northern  sources 
being  not  as  far  north;  so  that  to  this  day  our  limits  in  that  quar- 
ter are  undefined.  In  the  course  of  his  laborious  investigation. 
Dr.  Morse  has  been  enabled  by  his  perseverance  to  collect  a 
mass  of  valuable  information  far  beyond  what  the  efforts  of  one 
individual  could  have  been  expected  to  accomplish;  and  his  vo- 
lumes are  indeed  indispensible  to  all  who  wish  to  obtain  the  best 
and  latest  accounts  of  our  country.  It  would  extend  the  limits 
of  this  article  to  an  inordinate  length  were  we  to  indulge  in  quot- 
ing some  passages,  containing  information  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  and  we  shall  therefore  postpone  it  to  a  different  part 
of  our  journal.  It  will  be  a  more  useful,  though  certainly  a  less 
pleasant  part  of  our  duty,  to  note  some  defects  in  the  work  before 
us,  and  to  state  the  alterations  which  in  a  subsequent  edition 
would  render  it  of  more  extensive  utility.  We  will  begin,  by 
remarking,  that,  in  several  instances,  the  author  does  not  seem 
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to  have  attended  to  various  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
manjr  parts  of  the  union,  since  the  first  publication  of  the  woric> 
8o  that  the  country  has  in  fact  outgrown  the  dress  in  which  it 
first  appeared.  This  inattention  has  been  the  source  of  one  half 
the  errors  of  foreign  geographers,  and  unless  soon  corrected,  will 
only  perpetuate  a  series  of  misrepresentations.  This  care  more^ 
over  is  peculiarly  necessary  in  a  country  like  ours,  the  laws  and 
improvements  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  such  constant  fluctua- 
tion.  For  instance,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  happens 
to  be  most  familiar  to  us,  it  is  erroneous  to  say,  that  the  Ger- 
mans, Dutch,  and  Catholic  Irish  retain  their  own  languages  and 
many  of  them  cannot  speak  Englbh,"  p.  418;  for  of  these  three 
classes  only  one  the  German,  retains  much  of  its  native  language, 
and  even  of  that  class,  there  are  extremely  few  who  cannot  speak 
English— It  is  a  great  omission  not  to  mention  Btrks  among  the 
German  counties,  since  it  is  one  where  there  are  perhaps  more 
Germans  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  state. 

It  is  also  wrong  to  say  broadly,  that  the  state  permits  fo- 
reigners to  hold  lands  without  becoming  citizens,  for  no  alien 
can  purchase  unless  he  has  previously  declared  his  intention  of 
iiecoming  a  citizen,  nor  even  then  more  than  500  acres^  till  he 
has  actually  been  naturalized. 

No  bill  ever  passed  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools  as 
asserted,  page  419. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  three  not  four  in  num- 
ber, p.  416.  <^  Murder,  arson,  and  one  or  two  other  crimes  are 
yet  punished  with  death"  is  an  incorrect  phrase— murder  being 
alone  punished  capitally.  Lancaster  is  not  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment,  p.  422.  but  Harrisburgh.  The  market  of  Philadelphia, 
extends  not  to  Fourth  but  to  Sixth-street  The  library  contains 
not  20,000,  but  about  12,000  volumes;  and  the  alderman's 
court  mentioned,  p.  422.  has  been  abolished  for  several  years* 
All  these  are  trifling  matters,  it  is  true,  but  if  introduced  at  all 
should  be  mentioned  correctly^  and  the  slightest  inquiry  would 
rectify  similar  mistakes. 

Our  principal  objections,  however,  to  Mr.  Morse's  work  is, 
the  spirit  of  local  prejudice,  and  poliUcal  acrim^yi  which  dis- 
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tinguish  too  many  parts  of  it    We  are  informed  in  the  preface, 
that  the  object  of  the  author  is  to  communicate  knowledge  to 
Americans,  and  particularly  to  American  youths.   His  work  is 
certainly  well  calculated  for  that  purpose,  and  is  in  fact  intro- 
duced as  a  geographical  text  book  in  some  of  our  colleges.  Now 
^  we  should  imagine,  that  a  work  addressed  to  the  youth  of  any 
country,  should  with  great  zeal  inculcate  opinions  favourable  to 
the  institutions  of  that  country;  should  endeavour  to  lay  deep 
the  foundations  of  their  attachment  to  that  country;  should  cau- 
tiously abstain  from  sowing  dissensions  or  exciting  a  spirit  of 
hostility  betwieen  different  classes  of  the  community.  This  duty 
is  so  obvious,  and  the  consequences  of  neglecting  it  may  be  so 
disastrous,  that  it  seems  to  us  quite  surprising  how  any  Ame- 
rican writer  should  fsdl  to  perceive,  and  to  follow  it.   We  were 
therefore,  somewhat  mortified  at  finding  that  the  reverend  au* 
tbor  had  permitted  hknself  a  latitude  of  remark,  as  unnecessary 
to  his  purpose  as  it  is  unjust  in  itself.  In  classifying  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  he  is  not  content  that  al- 
most all  the  merit  should  belong  to  those  who  are  of  English 
descent)  but  disparages,  we  think  with  far  too  much  severity,  all 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  come  from  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe.   Thus  of  the  Germans,  we  are  told,  that    they  are  ge- 
nerally uninformed.   They  are  beginning,  however,  to  learn  a 
little  English:  but  a  century  will  probably  pass  before  they  will 
have  shaken  off  the  phlegm  and  sluggishness  of  their  native 
country."   Then  too  ^  the  great  body  of  the  later  French  emi- 
grants are  mere  adventurers.  They  teach  dancing,  music,  draw- 
ing, fencing,  and  the  French  language,  though{of  this  last  very 
iew  of  them  know  more  than  the  pronunciation.  They  are  dealers 
also  in  toys,  and  sugar-phims,  and  perfumes,  but  seldom  en- 
gage in  sober  industry.   Great  numbers  of  them  are  probably 
9pie%  of  the  French  government/*   Very  fortunately  for  us  we 
happen  to  be  precisely  of  the  most  orthodox  class  of  EngUsh  de- 
icendents,  without  the  slightest  possible  tunt  of  the  remotest 
connexion  from  any  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe.   Yet,  with 
all  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  our  English  ancestry,  we  venture 
to  suggest  to  the  reverend  author,  that,  if  when  the  Palatinate 
WM  burnt  the  miserable  fugitives  took  shelter  in  this  cirantry,  it 
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is  better  that  we  should  treat  them  at  least  with  civility,  accept 
the  improTements  with  whuch  they  repay  it,  and  abstain  from 
reproaching  their  descendants  with  the  vices  of  their  ancestry. 
If  even  the  French  exiles  too,  should  flee  from  massacre  in  the 
islands,  and  instead  of  subsisting  on  our  charity  should  exert  the 
accomplishments  of  their  prosperity  in  alleviating  their  misfor* 
tunes;  if  they  should  teach  music  and  drawing,  and  French  and 
dancing  to  our  youth;  or  even  make  toys  for  our  children,  we  may 
appeal  to  any  liberal  man  (to  a  Christian  minister  we  may  surely 
appeal  with  safety)  whether  this  be  a  fit  subject  of  sneering 
ridicule — whether  the  arts  of  music  and  design  are  to  be  pro- 
scribed as  unfit  objects  of  sober  industry,  and  whether  a 
whole  class  of  unfortunate  beings  are  thus  to  be  embraced  in 
a  general  denunciation  as  traitors  to  the  country  which  gives 
them  peace  and  protection?  Such  reflections  are  surely  hasty 
and  improper,  and  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  they  arise 
from  any  thing  but  extreme  inadvertence.  To  the  same  cause, 
however,  we  cannot  ascribe  the  evident  partiality  with  which 
certain  districts  of  country  are  described,  and  others  we  think 
unjustly  depreciated.  The  author  is  profuse  in  his  eulogiums 
upon  New-England  generally;  but  nothing  in  the  republic  of 
Plato,  nor  the  Utopia  itself,  can  be  more  pure  and  perfect,  and 
delightful,  than  the  manner^  and  customs,  the  laws,  in  short  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  Connecticut — now  all  this  we  believe  im- 
plicitly—we are  perfectly  satisfied  that  morals  are  no  where  more 
pure,  education  no  where  more  diffused,  institutions  of  every 
kind  no  where  more  admirable.  How,  indeet,  can  we  doubt, 
what  comes  from  the  authority  of  a  native  of  the  very  state,  and 
a  part  owner  of  this  rich  inheritance!  This  belief,  will  perhaps 
authorize  us  to  smile  at  the  complacency  with  which  the  author 
enumerates  the  virtues  of  his  native  state — how  most  of  the  in- 
habitants pass  through' life  without  ever  seeing  two  men  engaged 
in  fighting,"  how<'  every  parish  bell  rings  at  nine  at  night,  to  call 
the  inhabitants  home  throughout  the  year,  and  very  few  disobey 
the  summons;"  a  curfew  somewhat  more  social  than  that  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conquerer  which  rang  at  eight.  The  only  qualification 
to  this  happiness  is,  that  if  a  married  couple  wish  to  be  sepa- 
rated,  they  can  in  three  years  accomplish  their  purpose,  witkottt 
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difficulty.   Divorces  are  now  very  common)  and  are  often  the  re- 
sult of  a  mutual  understanding.'^    But  then  the  morals  are  so 
good,  and  the  women  so  industrious.  Through  all  New  England) 
*'  among  ladies  of  the  first  distincdon  and  fortune,  employment  at 
the  needle,  in  cookery,  and  at  the  spinning  wheel,  is  deemed  ho- 
nourable'*—while  among  the  men  "  in  the  most  populous  places, 
and  by  people  of  almost  all  ranks,'*  jumping  and  hopping  and 
pnson  bars  are  it  seems,  the  most  favourite  diversions.  This 
picture,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  native  partiality,  would  be  merely 
amusing  if  it  were  not  contrasted  by  the  glowing  colours  in  which 
other  portions  of  the  country  are  misrepresented.    It  was  not 
sufficient  to  dwell  with  delight  on  the  excellencies  of  New-En- 
gland; but  the  defects  of  other  members  of  the  union  are  brought* 
forward  with  intrusive  ostentatiousness.    Thus,  the  people  of 
New-England  universally  live  in  villages,  "  and  have  no  over^ 
grown  cafiital  in  which  to  learn  firofligacy  of  manners.  The  great 
body  of  them  are  fanners,  not  filantersy  they  labour  by  them- 
selves, and  not  by  their  slaves "  The  disgraceful  pi*actice  of  a 
man's  offering  himself  to  the  freemen  as  a  candidate  for  office 
has  never  been  introduced."  Again,  the  middle  states  are  repre- 
sented as  very  different  from  this  New-England  purity.  Among 
its  disadvantages,  it  seems  that,  ^<  there  are  two  large  cities  ia 
this  division  of  the  country,  and  the  smaller  towns  are  too  apt 
to  ape  city  manners,  and  city  life."    The  elections  here  are  ex- 
tremely corrupt;  individuals  acquire  very  undue  infiuence;  and 
profligacy  pf  life  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  disqualification  fpr 
office."  While  still  further  south,  the  state  of  things  is  far  woi*se, 
the  dishonour  attached  to  labour,  which  is  left  to  the  poor,  and 
to  slaves  only — the  baronial  pride  unknown  to  New-England — 
the  luxurious  mode  of  living — the  number  of  mulattoes,  and  the 
probability  that,  in  the  course  of  a  century  the  whites  and  blacks 
in  the  lower  counti7  will  form  a  common  mass,  are  all  insisted 
on.    Then  too,  we  are  told,  that  the  English  spoken  in  the  mid- 
dle slates  is  not  so  good,  as  that  of  the  South  and  North.  And 
"  that  the  pronunciation  of  English  gentlemen,  when  it  is  not 
corrupted  by  the  stage,  differs  imperceptibly  from  the  pronunci'* 
aiion  of  New-England." 

VOL.  VIII.  M 
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Now  altho*  there  may  be^  as  there  ceruinly  is,  some  ground 
for  the  discrimination  of  character  thus  attempted,  yet  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  believe,  that  the  (matures  are  grossly  overcharged. 
Moreover,  this  caricature  can  no  where  be  so  improperly  placed 
as  in  the  hands  of  the  American  youths;  those  young  people 
from  different  paru  of  the  union,  who,  bringing  to  our  c(^leges 
the  natural  partialities  for  their  own  habits,  instead  of  having 
their  feelings  soothed,  and  their  prejudices  overcome  by  mutual- 
intercourse,  are  thus  to  have  their  passions  excited,  and  their 
animosities  sharpened,  by  the  very  works  which  are  put  into 
their  hands  to  teach  them  their^own  situation  and  resources, 
and  the  means  of  rendering  each  other  happy.  There  are 
already  subjects  of  difference  and  collision,  unfortunately  far  too 
numerous  between  the  citizens  of  the  different  Mparts  of  the 
union.  It  was  the  object  of  Washington,  to  soften  down  these 
asperities  by  collecting  the  youth  into  seminaries  of  learning, 
and  diffusing  a  general  system  of  education.  But  if  the  ele- 
mentary works  of  public  instruction,  be  thus  perverted,  it  is 
much  better  that  the  different  sections  should  preserve  their 
distance,  and  not  meet  to  inflame  their  resentments.  These  mu- 
tual prejudices  come  but  too  early,  and  it  is  quite  an  unworthy 
office,  to  force  into  premature  life,  the  national  hatreds  which 
it  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  soften,  if  he  cannot 
extinguish. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  work,  which  we  consider  aa 
equally  reprehensible.  In  his  remarks,  for  instance,  on  the 
state  of  literature  amongst  us,  he  delivers  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
<(  a  government  merely  popular,  can  never  extend  to  learning 
any  thing  like  English  patronage.*'  Now  if  the  reverend  author 
means,  that  a  popular  government  cannot  patronise  literature; 
we  apprehend  that  he  labours  under  a  strange  mistake.  We  have 
always  understood,  that  ancient  literature,  flourished  somewhat 
more  in  the  popular  governments  of  Greece,  than  in  the  surround- 
ing monarchies.  We  also  believed  that  the  literature  of  Rome^ 
grew  up  under  the  commonwealth,  and  was  ready  made  for 
Augustus,  whose  reputation  as  a  munificent  patron  of  letters,  is 
in  many  respects  questionable.  We  thought  that  Florence 
was  a  popular  government;  that  the  country  of  Erasmuas,  and 
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Grotius,  and  HeinsiuS)  and  Vossius,  was  a  republic;  that 
all  the  learning^  of  Geneva,  and  the  rest  of  Swiuerland,  grew 
up  under  their  popular  forms  of  goyernnient.  In  short, 
we  deemed  it  till  now,  a  matter  perfectly  susceptible  of  histori- 
cal demonstration,  that  the  brightest  periods  of  literature,  th^ 
epochs  when  the  human  intellect  had  acquired  its  highest  culti- 
vation, were  precisely  those  of  the  greatest  political  freedom. 
If,  moreover,  by  English  patronage,  be  meant  the  patronage  of 
the  English  government,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  our  own 
country,  we  think  the  escample  most  unfortunate.  No  oi^ 
surely  can  be  less  disposed  than  ourselves,  to  undervalue  th^ 
merit,  die  great  and  singular  merit  of  the  British  governmeiit^in 
very  many  respects;  but  its  patronage  of  literature,  was  the  last 
topic  on  which  we  expected  to  hear  an  eulogium,  since  that  is  of 
all  others,  the  quarter  on  which  it  is  most  vulnerable.  The  fact 
is,  that  not  a  single  government  in  Europe,  is  more  negligent 
of  literature,  than  that  of  England.  The  French  government 
pays  all  the  members  of  the  Institute;  has  a  host  of  men  of  let^ 
ters  in  its  service;  and  not  the  lowest  rhymer  in  the  empire, 
who  will  sing  the  praises  of  the  king  of  Rome,  goes  unrewarded. 
The  late  king  of  Prussia  collected  a  literary  band  of  great  emi- 
nence round  his  person;  but  the  bounty  of  the  British  government, 
has  naver  extended  beyond  the  annual  stipend  for  a  birth-dajr 
ode;  nor  do  we  remember  many  evidences  of  its  munificence  to 
letters,  except  that  Newton  had  some  subordinate  office  in  (he 
mint,  and  Bums  was  made  a  guager  of  whi^ey.  Where  does 
this  patronage  appear?  Out  of  the  seventeen  colleges  at  Oxford^ 
Trinity  is  the  only  one  founded  by  a  British  sovereign:  of  the 
sixteen  at  Cambridge,  the  same  sovereign  Henry  VIII.  founded 
one,  and  Henry  VI.  anothen  the  rest  are  all  founded  by  indivi* 
duals.  The  present  government  have  made  some  appropria- 
tions towards  the  catholic  college  of  Maynooth;  but  whether 
from  political  or  literary  motives,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
decide*  The  fact  is,  the  literature  of  England  so  far  from  Imn^^^ 
patronised  by  government,  owes  all  its  vigour  and  elegancei  and 
its  brilliant  success,  exclusively  to  the  «  merely  popular"  part 
of  its  constitution;  that  is,  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  dif^«# 
education,  the  general  comfort  of  all  orders  of  thepeopte)  w\»ch 
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that  part  of  its  government  more  particularly  encourages  and 
supports.    It  is  remarked,  we  think  by  Gibbon,  that  the  book- 
seller i5  now  the  best  Maecenas;  and  every  one  knows,  that 
the^^ublic,  the  reading  inquisitive  part  of  the  community,  is  at 
once  the  best  judge,  and  the  best  patron  of  literature.    It  is  not 
now  a  question,  by  what  branch  of  the  royal  family  a  writer  is 
protected  and  paid;  but  how  many  copies  of  his  work  have  been 
told:  not  what  great  man  has  condescended  to  accept  his  dedi- 
cation; but  how  the  country  at  large  has  been  satisfied.    If  the 
reverend  author  means  that  the  patronage  of  our  government 
bas  not  equalled  that  of  England)  he  is,  we  think,  equally  mis- 
tnken*  Scarcely  one  of  the  seventeen  or  ^<  eighteen  merely  popu- 
lar governments"  of  the  United  States  has  omitted  to  make  pro- 
iriuon  more  or  less  liberal  for  the  establishment  of  colleges,  aca- 
demies, or  common  schools.   The  little  state  of  Connecticut, 
cmtaintng  about  260,000  inhabitants,  has  a  school  fund  of  more 
Aan  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  we  will  venture  to 
wtft  greater  than  was  ever  spent  in    English  patronage,'*  by  mil 
ibe  kings  of  England  since  the  heptarchy.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
i»r  chink,  be  asserted  without  the  most  determined  indifference 
irfictSy  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  our  government 
frcjndicial  to  letters.   On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  natural,  that  a 
C^termnent  which  summons  to  its  administration,  and  brii^  in- 
ip  notice  every  class  of  its  citizens,  must  sharpen  their  under- 
Mid&igs;  extend  their  knowledge;  and  in  short  make  more  rea- 
tuB,  more  purchasers,  more  consumers,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
I  of  literature,  and  of  course  increase  the  demand,  and  en- 
the  value  of  literature.  And,  in  fact,  it  does  so  happen, 
are  by  far  more  readers  of  books,  and  of  good  books 
ma^ht  the  United  States,  than  in  any  spot  on  the  globe.  This 
liliii  Ji  ll  complaint  of  the  want  of  patronage  in  America,  has 
laoi  so  worn  out  in  the  service  of  foreign  writers,  that  we  are 
qpift  svprised  at  finding  it  employed  by  a  sensible  and  judicious 
'  cm  thh  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  would  lead  us  astray  fram. 
:  purpose,  to  examine  and  refute  this  opinion,  which 
;  is  perfectly  erroneous,  and  to  explain,  that  if  the  num^ 
Rcan  literary  works  be  few,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  neither 
i  of  pivemment,  nor  to  a  want  of  literature,  nor  to  anj 
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paucity  of  talent  or  genius,  but  altogether  to  the  happy  and  pecu- 
liar situation  of  this  country,  which  enables  it  to  import  at  the 
same  time,  and  from  the  same  people,  both  our  literature  and 
our  manufactures. 

Of  the  same  tendency  are  several  allusions  to  the  local  and 
temporary  politics  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  after  saying  that 
^<  the  lavs  of  Kentucky  make  no  pronsion  for  the  support  of  re« 
ligion,"  he  adds,  ^  this  fact  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  in- 
habitants, who  profess  no  religion,*'  2  vol.  p.  493.  Now,  whea 
we  consider  that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  those  of  nearly  all  the  states,  are  founded  on  the  total  and 
jealous  exclusion  of  all  ecclesiastical  establishments  and  all 
^  provision  for  the  support  of  religion,"  it  does  not  seem  alto- 
gether a  fit  remark  for  an  American  writer,  it  is  certsdnly  a 
hazardous  sentiment  to  deliver  to  American  youths,  that  this 
omission  causes  a  neglect  of  religion. 

Again,  he  remarks  on  the  commerce  of  Connecticut^  in 
1810,  that  ^  this  was  a  non-intercourse  year,"  and  again,  j 
in  1808,  ^  a  general  embargo  operates  through  the  whole 
of  the  year  to  the  incalculable  injury  of  the  morals  and  interests 
of  the  people."  Now,  whether  the  embargo,  or  the  non-inter- 
course were  wise  or  ruinous  measures  of  policy,  are  questions 
on  which  it  is  quite  fit  that  every  one  should  speak  and  deliver 
his  opinion.  But  they  have  been  discussed  tcr  satiety  in  politi- 
cal meetings,  and  pamphlets.  The  three  hundred  and  sixty 
newspapers,  which  circulate  through  the  United  States,  have 
supplied  us  with  volumes  of  argument  and  declamation  to  op- 
pose or  defend  them,  and  there  should  be,  we  think  some  truce 
at  last — some  ground  where  conflicting  parties  may  meet  in 
amity.  But  where  shall  we  look  for  neutrality,  if  these  bitter 
political  remarks  cannot  be  spared  from  a  simple  statistical  work, 
destined  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  Our  youth  are  quite  soon 
enough  initiated  into  these  political  orgies— -they  want  no  stimu- 
lus to  inflame  their  political  zeal— and  to  us  it  seems  little  less 
than  poisoning  the  fountains  of  literature,  thus  to  mingle  the 
feelings  and  the  resentments  of  party  with  the  elementary,  the 
first  rudiments  of  educaUon.  This  spirit  is  carried  so  £ar,  that 
it  appeara  even  in  the  chronological  table— a  work,  by  the  by, 
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rather  too  minute>  as  well  as  quite  too  political*  It  is,  indeed,  a 
very  strange  medley.  It  begins  with  the  creation  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  ends  with  the  celebration  of  the  third  of  April,  1813, 
by  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  Boston.  Among  the 
intermediate  events,  we  are  delighted  to  find,  that  in  1785,  ^  The 
first  cistern  in  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  for  collecting  and  preserving 
rain  water  for  domestic  use,  was  built  by  William  Somertail." 
The  year  1801  *is  moreover  rendered  memorable,  not  merely  by 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  but  by 
being  the  epoch  when  the  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  com- 
menced at  Wrentham,  (Mass.)"  It  was  not,  however,  till  1810 
that  the  manufactory  of  artificial  mineral  waters  was^  introdu- 
ced in  Charleston  (S.  C.)." 

Among  the  subordinate  peculiarities  of  these  volumes,  we 
perceive  a  tendency  to  coin  certain  words,  which,  however  cur* 
rent  in]New*England,  do  not  circulate  through  the  Unioi^  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  suspicion.  We  would  not,  for  instance,  say, 
in  describing  the  settlement  of  a  country  in  detached  parts  and 
by  bands  of  strangers,  without  any  previous  concert,  that  ^  they 
had  no  one-ne^s  of  interests  or  views,"  vol.  1.  p.  209;  nor,  that 
the  Hungarians  defended  their  laws,  though  in  many  instances 
iUaudablcy*  vol.  2.  p.  317;  nor,  that  one  town  is  more  uncentri* 
cat  than  another,  ib*  p.  324.  There  are  also,  a  few  loose  phrases; 
such  as,  that  in  Naples,  the  noise  of  carriages  is  ccmipletely 
drowned  in  the  aggregate  clack  of  human  voices,"  which  with 
every  allowance  for  the  volubility  of  Naples,  is  rather  too  much 
for  a  sober  geographer,  besides  the  vulgio'ity  of  the  expression. 
Then  too  some  machine  is  said  to  save  an  immensity  of  labour,'* 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  occasional  instances  of  inflation, 
such  as  an  important  state  in  Crermany,  around  which  as  a 
nucleus,  the  others  are  conglomerated,*'  and  several  other  hard 
sentences  of  the  same  kind. 

We  have  stated  our  <»pinions  of  Dr.  Morse's  volumes,  thus 
frankly  and  at  lai^e,  because  we  are  sorry  to  perceive  in  them  znf 
thing  calculated  to  resttict  their  general  circulation  or  impair 
their  usefulness. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  passifges  on  vrhich  we 
have  animadverted,  and  which  we  are  perfectly  cottvliioed,  have 
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crept  into  the  work  from  the  imperceptible  iofiuence  of  local  at* 
tachment,  and  the  habitual  intrusion  of  politics  into  all  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  United  States,  rather  than  from  any 
deliberate  dislike  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  or  to  any 
portion  of  its  inhabitants,  we  perceive  nothing  which  may  not  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  instruction.  2 

FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

American  Ornithologj;  or,  the  Natural  Histoiy  of  the  Birds  of  the  TTnited  States. 
Blostratecl  with  Plates  Engraved  and  Colored  from  Original  Drawings  taken 
from  Nature.   By  Ai«EZ4ifDER  Wilson. 

We  are  rejoiced  at  perceiving  that  this  interesting  work,  in 
the  success  of  which,  the  arts  of  our  country  are  so  much  concern- 
ed, proceeds  with  undiminished  vigour  and  elegance.  The 
subjects  of  the  present  volume  do  not  yield  in  importance  to  any 
of  the  preceding  ones,  and  the  engravings,  which  are  executed 
by  Lawson  and  Wamicke,  from  Mr.  Wilson's  drawings,  fully 
sustain  their  own  reputation  as  well  as  that  of  the  work.  It  is, 
indeed,  scarcely  possible  for  the  pencil  to  exhibit  more  ex- 
quisite representations,  more  faithful  resemblances  of  character 
and  physiognomy,  more  brilliancy  of  plumage,  than  are  con- 
tained in  this  volume.  Mr.  Wilson's  descriptions  possess  their 
usual  characteristics,— ^lear  and  accurate  observation,  great  art- 
lessness  of  style,  and  a  warm  affectionate  mode  of  treating  the 
feathered  tribes,  which  is  equally  honourable  to  his  taste  and 
feeling.  He  has,  in  this  volume,  introduced  to  us  several  spe- 
cies of  hawk;  such  as  the  American  buzzard,  or  white-breasted 
hawk,^/ro  /evenVintM—- the  ash  coulored  hawk,ya/co  atricafiiiiu^ 
—the  black  hawk,ya/ro  niger;  with  a  variety  of  the  same— -the 
broad  winged  hawk,  falco  Pennayivanicus'^he  marsh  hawk, 
JSxlco  uliginosui^Tcd  shouldered  hawk,  falco  lincatu^— red  tail- 
ed hawk,ya/co  dor^a/M— -slate  coloured  hawk,^/co  Pennsyivam- 
<ti«— swallow  tailed  hawk,  falco  f urea  tut. — A  number  of  owls; 
the  barn  owl,  strix  flammea — the  great  horned  owl,  ttrix  Vir^ 
^niana-^hsLVfk  owl,  strix  Hudsonia— long  eared  owl,  strix  otu* 
-—the  black-polled  \tarbler,  aylvia  striata — the  Cape  May  warb- 
ler, 9ylvia  maritima—the  Baltimore  oriole,  oriolus  Baltimorui 
— -Chuckwitrs  widow,  cafirimulgus  Carolinensia — ground  dove, 
columba  fiasaerina^ihc  partridge,  or  quail,  pcrclix  Virginianu4t 
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— ^tbe  rail,  rallu9  Virginianu^-^xht  ruffed  grous,  or  PennsylvanU 
pheasant,  tetrao  umbeliut^iht  small  headed  fly*catcher,  m««- 
cicafia  mmuta — the  snipe,  scoloftax  gallinago — the  Towhcc 
bunting,  emberiza  erytkrt^ithalma^^dXi^  the  woodcock,  scoiofiax 
miner. 

From  this  rich  assemblage  we  will  select  the  descripdon  of 
a  bird  very  familiar  to  our  readers,  which  will  enable  them  to 
appreciate  Mr.  Wilson's  accuracy. 

Qiui»4  or  Partridge.'^Tetrao  Virgimannu. 

This  wen  known  bird  b  a  genend  inhaUtant  of  Nor&  America,  from  tke 
northern  parts  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia^  in  whick  latter  place  it  is  raid  to  be 
migratorjy  to  tke  extremity  of  the  peniniula  of  Florida;  and  was  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Otage  ViUage,  in  the  interior  of  Loniaiana.  They 
are  nuroerous  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio;  Mr.  Pennant  remarks  that  they  have  been 
lately  introduced  into  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  they  i^ppear  to  thrive  great^, 
breeding  in  that  warm  climate  twice  in  the  year.  Captain  Henderson  mentions 
them  as  bebg  plenty  near  the  Balize  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  They  rarely  fre- 
quent the  forest  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  well  cultiTated  pbHi» 
tations  where  grain  is  in  plenty.  I'hey,  howcTer,  occasionally  seek  shelter  in 
the  woods^  perching  on  the  branches,  or  secreting  among  the  brush  wood;  hot  are 
found  most  usually  in  open  fields,  or  along  fences  sheltered  by  thickets  of  briara. 
Where  they  are  not  too  much  persecuted  by  the  sporUmen,  they  become  almost 
half  domesticated;  approach  the  bam,  particularly  in  winter,  and  sometimes  in 
that  severe  season  mix  with  the  pouhi^  to  glean  up  a  subsistence.  They  remain 
with  us  the  whole  year,  and  often  sufler  extremely  by  long  hard  winters  and  deep 
anows.  At  such  times  the  arts  of  man  combine  with  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
son for  their  destruction.  To  the  ravages  of  the  gun  are  added  others  of  a  more 
insidious  kind.  Traps  are  placed  on  almost  every  plantation,  in  such  places  as 
they  are  known  to  frequent  These  are  formed  of  lath,  or  thinly  aplit  sticks* 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  obtuse  cone,  laced  together  with  eord>  haring  a 
small  hole  at  top,  with  a  sliding  Ud,  to  take  out  the  game  by.  This  as  supported 
by  the  common  figure  4  trigger,  and  grain  is  scattered  below  and  leading  to  the 
place.  By  this  contrivance  ten  or  fifteen  have  sometimes  been  taken  at  a  time. 
These  are  sometimes  brought  alive  to  market,  and  occasionally  bought  up  by 
sportsmen,  who,  if  the  season  be  very  severe,  sometimes  preserve  and  feed  them 
till  spring,  when  they  are  humanely  turned  out  to  their  native  fields  again,  to  be 
put  to  death  at  some  future  time  secundum  artem.  Between  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  March  great  numbers  of  these  birds  are  brought  to  the  market  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  they  are  sold  from  twelve  to  eighteen  cents  a  piece. 

The  Quail  begins  to  build  eariy  in  May.  The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground, 
usually  at  the  bottom  of  a  thick  tufl  of  grass  that  shelters  and  conceals  it.  The 
materials  are  leaves  and  fine  dry  grass  in  considerable  quantity.  It  is  well  cover- 
ed above,  and  an  opening  left  on  one  side  for  entrance.  The  female  biys  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-four  eggs,  of  a  pure  white  without  any  spots.  The  time  of  in- 
cubation has  been  stated  to  me  by  various  persons  at  four  weeks,  when  the  eggs 
were  placed  un-Jer  the  domestic  hen.  The  young  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  they 
are  fried  from  the  shell,  and  are  conducted  about  in  search  of  food  by  the  female; 
nrt  guided  by  her  voice,  which  at  that  time  resembles  the  twittering  of  young 
chickens,  and  sheltered  Uy  her  wings,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  do- 
mestic fowl;  but  with  all  that  seprecy  and  precaution  fi>r  their  safety  which  their 
helplefetncss  and  greater  danger  require.   lo  this  situation  shonld  the  little  timid 
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Amily  be  unexpectedly  surprised,  the  utmost  aUrm  and  eonstematioD  imtantlj 
preyail.  The  mother  throws  herself  in  the  path,  flattering  along,  and  beating 
the  ground  wilh  her  wings,  as  if  sorely  wounded;  using  every  artifice  she  is  mat- 
ter of  to  entice  the  passenger  in  pursuit  of  herself,  uttering  at  the  some  time  cer- 
tain peculiar  notes  of  alarm  well  understood  by  the  young,  who  dive  separately 
amongst  the  grass,  and  secrete  themselves  till  the  danger  is  oven  and  the  parent^ 
having  decoyed  the  pursuer  to  a  safe  distance,  returns  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
collect  and  lead  them  off.  This  well  known  manoeuvre,  which  nine  times  in  ten 
is  successful,  is  honorable  to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  the  bird,  but  a  severe 
satire  on  man.  The  affectionate  mother,  as  if  sensible  of  the  avarioioas  cruelty 
of  his  nature,  tempts  him  with  a  larger  prize,  to  save  her  more  helpless  offsprings 
and  pays  him,  as  avarice  and  cruelty  ought  always  to  be  paid,  with  mortification 
and  disappointment. 

The  eggs  of  the  Qnail  have  been  frequently  placed  under  the  domestic  hen} 
and  hatched  and  reared  with  equal  success  as  her  own}  tho,  generally  speakings 
the  young  Partridges  being  more  restless  and  vagrant,  often  lose  themselves,  and 
disappear.  The  hen  ought  to  be  a  particular  good  nurse,  not  at  all  disposed  to 
ramble,  in  which  case  they  are  Tefy  easily  raised.  Those  that  survive  acquire  all 
the  familiarity  of  common  chickens;  and  there  islittie  doubt  that  if  proper  mea- 
sures were  taken,  and  persevered  in  for  a  few  years,  that  they  might  be  com- 
pletely domesticated.  They  have  been  often  kept  during  the  first  season,  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  winter,  but  have  uuiformly  deserted  in  the  spring.  Two 
young  partridges  that  were  brought  up  by  a  hen,  when  abandoned  by  her,  asso- 
ciated with  the  cows,  which  they  regularly  followed  to  the  fields,  returned  with 
them  when  they  came  home  in  the  evening,  stood  by  them  while  they  were 
milked,  and  again  accompanied  them  to  the  pasture.  These  remained  during 
the  winter,  lodging  in  the  stable,  but  as  soon  as  spring  came  they  disappeared.  Of 
this  fact  I  was  informed  by  a  very  respectable  lady,  by  whom  they  were  particu- 
larly observed. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  to  roe  that  the  Quails  lay  occasionally  in  each  ^ 
Mher*s  nests.  Tho  1  have  never  myself  seen  a  case  of  this  kind,  I  do  not  think 
it  altogether  improbable,  from  the  fact,  that  they  have  often  been  known  to  drop 
their  eggs  in  the  nest  of  the  common  hen,  when  that  happened  to  be  in  the  fields, 
or  at  a  small  distance  fh>m  the  house.  The  two  Partridges  above-mentioned  were 
raised  in  this  manner;  and  it  was  particulariy  remarked  by  the  lady  who  gave  me  ] 
the  information,  that  the  hen  sat  for  several  days  after  her  own  eggs  were  hatch- 
ed, until  the  young  Quails  made  their  appearance. 

The  Partridge,  on  her  part,  has  sometimes  been  employed  to  hatch  the  eggs 
•f  the  common  domestic  hen.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  himself  made  the  experi- 
ment, informs  me,  that  of  several  hen's  eg  ;s  which  he  substituted  in  place  of  those 
of  the  Partridge,  she  brought  out  the  whole;  and  that  for  several  weeks  he  oeca- 
sionally  sar|)rised  her  in  various  parts  of  the  plantation  with  her  brood  of  ckUk" 
ensf  on  which  occasions  she  exhibited  all  that  distressful  alarm,  and  practised  her 
usual  roaqocuvres  for  their  preservation.  Even  after  they  were  considerably  grown* 
and  larger  than  the  Partridge  herself,  she  continued  to  lead  them  about;  but  tho 
their  notes,  or  call,  were  those  of  common  chickens,  their  manners  had  all  the 
shyness,  timidity  and  alarm  of  young  Partridges;  running  with  great  rapidity,  and 
squatting  in  the  grass  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  Partridge.  Soon  after  this 
they  disappeared,  having  probably  been  destroyed  by  dogs,  by  the  gtm,  or  by 
birds  of  prey.  Whether  the  domestie  fowl  might  not  by  thi%  method  be  very 
soon  brought  back  to  its  original  savage  state,  and  thereby  supply  another  addi- 
tional subject  for  the  amusement  of  the  sportsman,  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt. 
Ilut  the  experiment,  in  order  to  secure  its  success,  would  require  to  be  made  m 
a  quarter  of  the  country  less  exposed  than  ours  to  the  ravages  oif  guns,  traps,  dogi» 
«v)d  the  deep  snows  of  winter,  that  the  new  tribe  might  have  fuU  time  to  bfeoin# 
completely  naturalized,  and  well  fixed  in  all  their  nativf  habits. 

VOL.  VIII.  3  N 
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About  the  beginning  of  September,  the  QaaiU  being  now  nearly  full  growa, 
and  asaociatod  in  flocks,  or  coveys,  of  from  four  or  five  to  thirty,  afibrd  consider- 
able sport  to  the  gunner.  At  Uiis  time  the  notes  of  the  male  are  roost  frequent, 
dear  and  loud.  Hjs  common  call  consists  of  two  notes  with  sometimes  an  intro- 
ductory one,  and  is  similar  to  the  sound  produced  by  pronouncing  the  words 
•*  Bob  White."  This  call  may  be  easily  imitated  by  whistling,  so  as  to  deceive 
the  Inrd  itself,  and  bring  it  near  While  uttering  this  he  is  usually  peccbed  on  a 
rail  of  the  fence,  or  on  a  low  limb  of  an  apple  tree,  where  he  win  aometimes  ih, 
repeating  at  short  intervals  JBob  White*'*  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time-  When  a 
tovey  are  assembled  in  a  thicket  or  comer  of  a  field  and  about  to  take  wing, 
they  make  alow  twittering  sound,  not  unlike  that  of  young  chickens;  and  when  the 
•ovey  is  dispersed,  they  are  called  together  again  by  a  loud  Mid  frequently  re- 
peated note,  peculiarly  expressive  of  tenderness  and  anxiety. 

The  food  of  the  Partridge  consists  of  grain,  seeds,  insects,  and  berries  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Buckwheat  and  Indian  com  are  particular  favorites.  In  September 
and  October  the  buckwheat  fields  afibrd  them  an  abundant  supply,  ai  well  as  a 
secure  shelter.  They  usually  roost  at  night  in  the  middle  of  a  fiekl  on  high 
ground;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  dung  being  often  found  in  such  places 
in  one  round  heap,  it  is  generally  conjectured  that  they  rooatin  a  circle  with  their 
heads  mtwards,  each  indi\  idual  in  this  position  forming  a  kind  of  guard  to  pre- 
vent surprise.    They  also  continue  to  lodge  for  several  niglits  in  the  same  spoC 

The  Partridge,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  gallinaceous  order,  flies  with  a  loud 
whirring  sound,  occasioned  by  the  shortness,  concavity  and  rapid  motion  of  itr 
wings,  and  the  comparative  weight  of  its  body.  The  steadiness  of  its  horisontal 
flight,  however,  renders  it  no  difiicult  mark  to  the  sportsman,  particularly  when 
•asisted  by  his  sagacious  pointer.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  peculiarly  white,  tender, 
and  delicate,  unequalled,  in  these  qualities,  by  that  of  any  other  of  its  genus  in  the 
United  States. 

The  (^uail,  as  it  is  called  in  New  England,  or  the  Partridgtt  as  in  FennsTl- 
▼aoia,  is  nine  inches  long,  and  fourteen  inches  in  extent;  the  hill  is  black;  line  over 
the  eye,  down  the  neck  and  whole  chin  pure  white,  bounded  by  a  band  of  Uack 
which  descends  and  spreads  broadly  over  the  throat;  the  eye  is  dark  haxeli  erown, 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  red  brown;  sides  of  the  neck  spotted  with  white 
and  black  on  a  reddish  brown  ground;  back,  scapulars  and  Veaser  coverts  red 
brown,  intermixed  vrith  ash  and  sprinkled  with  black;  tertials  edged  with  yeHow- 
ish  white;  wings  plain  dusky;  lower  part  of  the  breast  and  belly  pale  yellowiak 
white,  beautifully  marked  with  numerous  curving  spots  or  arrow  heads  of  hiaek: 
tail  ash,  sprinkled  with  reddish  brown;  legs  very  pale  ash. 

llie  female  differs  in  having  the  chin  and  sides  of  the  head  yellowish  brown, 
in  which  dress  it  has  been  described  as  a  different  kind.  There  is,  however,  only 
one  species  of  Quail  at  present  known  within  tlie  United  Sutes. 

Preixed  to  this  voltjme  is  a  list  of  the  land  birds  already 
described  by  Mr.  Wilson.  Kis  diligence  has  enabled  him  xm 
enlarge  the  catalogue  beyond  the  limits  of  any  former  writer, 
but  as  there  are  still  a  few  which  he  reserves  for  a  subsequeat 
volume,  we  shall  postpone  till  then  onr  insertion  of  it,  as  wc 
shall  at  that  time  be  able  to  give  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
Wrds  of  the  United  States.  In  the  mean  time  we  are  compelled 
to  restrain  our  quotations  to  the  following  account  of  another 
bird  in  great  request  among  e^ncures. 
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ffoodcock.^Scoiopax  minor. 

This  birdy  like  the  preeeding,  b  tmiverfltUy  known  to  our  sportnnen.  It 
riTes  in  PennsylvaDia  early-  in  March,  sometiraes  sooner;  and  1  doubt  not  but  ia 
mild  winters  some  few  remain  with  us  the  whole  of  that  season.  During  the  day 
they  keep  to  the  woods  and  thickets,  and  at  the  approach  of  erening  seek  the 
springs  and  open  watery  places  to  feed  in.  They  soon  disperse  theraseWes  over 
the  coimtry  to  breed.  About  the  beginning  of  JuJy,  particularly  in  long  continu- 
ed hot  weather,  they  descend  to  the  marshy  shores  of  our  large  rivers,  thehr  ia- 
TOrite  springs  and  watery  recesses  inland  bdug  chiefly  dried  up.  To  the  former 
6f  these  retreats  they  are  pursued  by  the  merciless  sportsman,  flushed  by  dog\ 
and  shot  down  in  great  numbers.  This  species  of  amusement,  when  eageriy  fol- 
lowed, is  still  more  laborious  and  fatiguing  than  that  of  Snipe-shooting;  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  cripple,  as  it  is  usually  called,  viz.  deep  mire 
intersected  with  ok!  logs  which  are  eorered  and  hid  from  sight  by  high  reeds, 
weedaf  and  alder  bushes,  the  best  dogs  are  soon  tired  out;  and  it  is  customaty 
with  sportsmen  who  regulariy  pursue  this  diversion,''  to  have  two  sets  of  dogs,  to 
relieve  each  other  alternately. 

The  Woodcock  usually  begins  to  lay  in  April.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  woods,  frequently  at  the  root  of  an  old  stump.  It 
is  formed  of  a  few  withered  leaves  and  stalks  of  grass  laid  with  very  little  art. 
The  female  lays  four,  sometimes  five  eggs,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long^  and  aa 
inch  or  rather  more  in  diameter,  tapering  suddenly  to  the  small  end.  These  arc 
of  a  dun  clay  colour,  thickly  marked  with  spots  of  brown,  particulariy  at  the 
great  end,  and  interspersed  with  others  of  a  very  pale  purple.  The  nest  of  \h6 
Woodcock  has,  in  several  instances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  been  found 
with  eggs  in  February;  but  its  usual  time  of  beginning  to  lay  is  early  in  April.  lA 
July,  August,  and  September  they  are  considered  in  good  order  for  sliooting. 

The  Woodcock  is  properiy  a  nocturnal  bird,  feeding  chiefly  at  night,  and  sel- 
dom stirring  about  till  after  sunset.  At  such  times,  as  well  as  in  the  early  part  of 
the  morning,  particularly  in  spring,  he  rises  by  a  kind  of  spiral  course  to  a  con- 
siderable height  in  the  air,  uttering  at  times  a  sudden  quack,  till  having  gained 
his  utmost  height  he  hovers  around  in  a  wild  irregular  manner,  making  a  sort  of 
murmnring  sound;  then  descends  with  rapidity  as  he  rose.  When  uttering  his 
common  note  on  the  ground,  he  seems  to  do  it  with  difiieul^,  throwing  his  head 
towards  the  earth  and  frequently  jetting  up  his  tail.  These  notes  and  manceuvrea 
are  most  usual  in  spring,  and  are  the  call  of  the  male  to  his  favorite  female.  Their 
food  consists  of  various  larvs  and  other  aquatic  worms,  for  which  during  the  eve- 
ning they  are  almost  continually  turning  over  the  leaves  with  their  bill,  or  search- 
ing in  the  bogs.  Their  flesh  is  reckoned  delicious,  and  prized  highly.  They  re- 
main with  us  till  late  in  autumn,  and  on  the  falling  of  the  first  snows  descend  from 
the  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  in  great  numbers; 
toon  after  which,  -viz.  in  November,  they  move  off  to  the  south. 

This  bird,  in  its  general  figure  and  manners,  greatly  resembles  the  Woodcock 
af  Europe,  but  is  considerably  less,  and  very  differently  marked  below,  being  an 
entirely  distinct  species.  A  few  traits  wiU  clearly  point  out  their  differences. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  European  Woodcock  is  thickly  ban*ed  with  dusky  waved 
lines,  on  a  yellowish  white  ground.  The  present  species  has  those  parts  of  a  bright 
fermginous.  The  male  of  the  American  species  weighs  from  five  to  six  ounces, 
the  female  eight;  the  European  twelve.  The  European  Woodcock  makes  its 
first  sppearance  in  Britain  in  October  and  November,  that  country  being  in  fact 
only  its  winter  quarters;  for  early  in  March  they  move  ofl^  to  the  northern  parte 
of  the  continent  to  breed.  The  American  species,  on  the  contrary,  winters  In 
countries  south  of  the  United  States,  arrives  here  early  in  March,  extends  its 
migrations  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  breeds  in  all  the  interme- 
diate places,  and  retires  again  to  the  south  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The  one 
migrates  h-om  the  torrid  U*  the  temperate  regions;  the  other  from  the  temperate 
ip  the  arctic.    The  two  birds,  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  names  are  the 
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mmpf  differ  not  onlj  m  size  and  markings,  but  also  in  natire  dimate.  Henee  the 
abaurdity  of  those  who  would  persuade  us,  that  the  Woodcock  of  America  crossek 
the  Atlantic  to  Europe,  and  vice  versa.  These  obserrations  hare  been  thoaght 
neoeisary  lh)m  the  respectabHitj  of  some  of  our  own  writers  who  seem  to  have 
adopted  this  opinion. 

How  far  to  the  north  our  Woodcock  is  found  I  am  unable  to  saj.  It  is  not 
mentioned  as  a  bird  of  Hudson's  Baj,  and  being  altogether  unknown  in  the  not' 
them  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  very  probable  that  its  migratioiis  do  not  extend  to  a 
▼cry  high  latitude;  for  it  may  be  liud  down  as  a  general  mle,  that  those  bird* 
which  migrate  to  the  arctic  regions  in  either  cootuient,  are  very  often  common, 
to  both.  The  head  of  the  Woodcock  is  of  singular  conformation,  large,  some* 
what  triangular,  and  the  eye  fixed  at  a  remarkable  distance  from  ^e  bOl,  and 
high  in  the  head.  This  construction  was  neeessary  to  give  a  greater  range  of  vi- 
iion,  and  to  secure  the  eye  firom  injury  while  the  owner  was  searching  in  the  mire. 
The  flight  of  the  Woodcock  is  slow.  When  flushed  at  any  time  in  the  woods,  be 
rises  to  the  height  of  the  busTies  or  underwood,  and  almost  instaBtly  drops  behind 
them  again  at  a  short  distance,  generally  running  off  for  sereral  yards  as.soon  as 
he  touches  the  ground.  The  notion  that  there  *re  two  species  of  Woodcock  in 
this  country  probably  originated  from  the  great  difference  of  sixe  between  the 
male  and  female,  the  latter  being  considerably  the  larger. 

The  male  Woodcock  is  ten  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  sixteen  inches  in  ex- 
tent; bill  a  brownish  fledi  color,  black  towards  the  tip,  the  upper  mandible  end- 
ing in  a  sBght  knob  that  projects  about  one  tenth  an  inch  beyond  the  lower, 
each  grooved,  and  in  length  somewhat  more  than  two  uiehes  and  a  halO  fore- 
head, line  over  the  eye  and  whole  lower  part  reddish  tawny;  sides  of  the  neek  in- 
clining to  ash;  between  the  eye  and  bill  a  slight  streak  of  dark  brown;  crown  from 
the  forepart  of  the  eye  backwards  black,  crossed  by  three  narrow  bands  of  brown- 
ish wliite;  cheeks  marked  with  a  bar  of  black,  variegated  with  light  brown;  edges 
of  the  back  and  of  the  scapulars  pale  bluish  white;  back  and  scapulars  deep  black* 
each  feather  tipt  or  marbled  with  tight  brown  and  bright  ferruginous,  with  nume- 
rous fine  zig-za$  lines  of  black  crossing  the  lighter  pans;  quills  plain  dusky  browa; 
tail  black,  each  feather  marked  along  the  outer  edge  with  small  spots  of  pale 
drab  color  above  and  silvery  white  below;  lining  of  the  wing  bright  rosti  legs  and 
f^et  a  pale  reddish  flesh  color;  eye  very  full  and  black,  seated  high  and  very  far 
back  in  the  head;  weight  five  ounces  and  a  half,  sometimes  six. 

The  female  is  twelve  inches  long,  and  eighteen  in  extent^  weighs  eight  onnce^ 
and  differs  also  in  having  the  bill  very  near  three  inches  in  length;  the  blaek  cm 
the  back  is  not  quite  so  intense;  and  the  sides  under  the  wings  are  slightly  barred 
vrith  dusky. 

The  young  Woodcocks  of  a  week  or  ten  days  old  are  covered  with  down  of  a 
brownish  white  color,  and  are  marked  from  the  bill  along  the  crown  to  the  hind 
head  with  a  broad  stripe  of  deep  brown;  another  line  of  the  same  passes  througii 
the  eyes  to  the  hind  head,  curving  under  the  eye;  from  the  back  to  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  tail  runs  another  of  the  same  tint,  and  also  on  Oie  sides  under  the 
wings;  the  throat  and  breast  are  considerably  tinged  with  rufous;  and  the  quills, 
at  this  age,  are  just  bursting  from  their  light  blue  sheaths,  and  appear  marbled 
as  in  the  old  birds;  the  legs  and  biH  are  of  a  pale  purplish  ash  colour,  the  latter 
about  an  inch  long.  When  taken,  they  utter  a  long,  clear  but  feeble  peep^  not 
louder  than  that  of  a  mouse.  They  arc  far  inferior  to  young  Partiidges  in  ruunmg 
and  skulking;  and  should  the  female  unfortunately  be  killed,  may  easily  be  taken 
qgk  the  spot 

Having  completed  the  first  great  division  of  his  Ornithology, 
Mr.  Wilson  now  proceeds  to  the  second  and  last — the  waders 
and  the  web«footed  tribes,  which  are  to  occupy  the  succeeding 
volumes.   Our  best  wishes  attend  him  both  by  land  and  sea. 
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FOB  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  GEN.  WASHINGTON. 

The  following  original  letter  has  nerer  we  believe  been  till  now  before  Qie 
publie.  It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  year  1780»  Genei-al  Waibingtoa 
finding  his  armj  crambling  to  pieces,  and  the  fate  of  this  country  jeopardized 
by  the  defective  arrangements  for  the  publie  service,  addressed  a  detailed  and  Ui- 
ininoas  report  to  Congress,  stating  the  inconveniences  under  wliich  the  Army  la« 
boured,  and  the  remedies  which  alone  could  in  his  estimation  retrieve  its  reputa- 
tion. His  representations  could  not  &il  to  be  eflTectual,  and  he  was  accordingly* 
directed  to  communicate  with  the  Executives  of  the  several  States,  ux^ging  the 
neeetaty  of  some  immediate  radical  change  in  the  mode  of  enlistment  The  fol- 
lowing circular  was  received  on  that  subject  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  If 
everj  thing  from  the  pen  of  Gen.  Washington  did  not  carry  with  it  a  paramount 
autliority,  our  own  subsequent  experience,  and  above  all  the  present  situation  of 
the  military  establishment  of  our  country,  should  stamp  an  additional  value  on  the 
deliberate  opinions,  of  one  who  so  often  eo&ducted  the  soldiers  of  America  t* 
victory. 

(circular.) 
Head  Quarter Sy  near  FaesaiCf  October  18) 

Sir, 

In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Congress,  I  have  the  honour  to 
transn)it  to  your  Excellency  the  present  state  of  the  troops  of 
your  line;  by  which  you  will  perceive  how  few  men  yoii  will 
have  left  after  the  first  day  of  January  next.  When  I  inform 
you  also  that  the  troops  of  the  other  lines  will  be  in  general  as 
much  reduced  as  your's,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  how  exceed- 
ingly weak  the  army  will  be  at  that  period,  and  how  essential  it 
is  the  states  should  make  the  utmost  exertions  to  replace  the  dis- 
charged men  as  early  as  possible. 

Congress  are  now  preparing  a  plan  for  a  new  establishment 
of  their  army,  which  when  finished  they  will  transmit  to  the 
several  states  with  their  requisitions  for  their  respective  quotas. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  primary  object  with  them  to  have 
the  levies  for  the  war,  and  this  appears  to  me  a  point  so  interest- 
ing^ to  our  independence,  that  I  cannot  forbear  entering  into  the 
motives  which  ought  to  determine  the  states  without  hesitation 
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or  alternative  to  take  their  measures  decisively  for  that  object. 

I  am  religiously  persuaded  that  the  duration  of  the  war,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  misfortunes  and  perplexities  we  have 
hitherto  experienced,  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  system 
of  temporary  entistments.  Had  we  in  the  commencement  raised 
an  army  for  the  war;  such  as  was  within  the  reach  of  the  abili- 
ties of  these  states  to  raise  and  maintain,  we  should  not  have  suf- 
fered those  military  checks  which  have  so  frequently  shaken  our 
cause,  nor  should  we  have  incurred  such  enormous  expendi- 
tures as  have  destroyed  our  paper  currency,  and  with  it  all  pub- 
lic credit.  A  moderate  compact  force  on  a  permanent  establish* 
ment  capable  of  acquiring  the  discipline  essential  to  military 
operations  would  have  been  able  to  make  head  against  the  ene- 
mfi  without  comparison,  better  than  the  throngs  of  militia  which 
at  certain  periods  have  been  (not  in  the  field,  but)  in  their  way 
to  and  from  the  field;  for  from  that  want  of  perseverance  which 
characterizes  all  militia,  and  of  that  coercion  which  cannot  be 
exercised  upon  them,  it  has  always  been  found  impracticable  to 
detsun  the  greater  part  of  them  in  the  service,  even  during  the 
term,  for  which  they  have  been  called  out;  and  thb  has  been 
commonly  so  short,  that  we  have  had  a  great  proportion  of  the 
time  two  sets  of  men  to  feed  and  pay,  one  coming  to  the  army 
and  the  other  going  from  it.  From  this  circumstance  and  from 
the  extraordinary  waste  and  consumption  of  provisions,  stores, 
camp  equipage,  arms,  clothes,  and  every  article  incident  to  irre- 
gular troops,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  an  immense  increase  of 
public  expense  has  been  produced  from  the  source  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  I  might  add  the  diminution  of  agriculture  by  cal- 
ling off,  at  critical  seasons,  the  labourers  employed  in  it,  as  has 
happened  in  instances  without  number. 

In  the  enumeration  of  aiticles  wasted,  I  mention  clothes.  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  terms  of  engagement  of  the  levies  do 
not  include  this;  but  if  we  want  service  from  the  men,  particu- 
larly in  the  cold  season,  we  are  obliged  to  supply  them  notwith- 
standing, and  they  leave  us  before  the  clothes  are  half  worn  out. 

But  there  are  evils  still  more  striking  that  have  befallen  us. 
The  intervals  between  the  dismission  of  one  army  and  the  colleb- 
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tion  of  another  have  more  than  once  threatened  us  with  ruin, 
which  humanly  speaking  nothing  but  the  supineness  or  folly  of 
the  enemy  could  have  saved  us  from.    How  did  our  cause  totter 
at  the  close  of '76  when  with  a  little  more  than  two  thousand 
men  we  were  driven  before  the  enemy  through  Jersey  and 
obliged  to  take  post  on  the  other  side  of  the  Delaware,  to  make 
a  show  of  covering  Philadelphia  while  in  reality  nothing  was 
more  easy  to  them,  with  a  little  enterprise  and  industry,  than 
to  make  their  passage  good  to  that  city,  and  dissipate  the  re- 
maining force  which  still  kept  alive  our  expiring  opposition! 
What  hindered  them  from  dispersing  our  little  army,  and  giving 
a  fatal  blow  to  our  affairs  during  all  the  subsequent  winter,  iit- 
atead  of  remaining  in  a  state  of  torpid  inactivity,  and  permitting 
us  to  hover  about  their  quarters,  when  we  had  scarcely  troops 
aufiicient  to  mount  the  ordinary  guards? — After  having  lost  two 
battles  and  Philadelphia  in  the  following  campaign,  for  want  of 
those  numbers  and  that  degree  of  discipline,  which  we  might 
have  acquired  by  a  permanent  force  in  the  first  instance,  in  what 
a  cruel  and  perilous  situation  did  we  again  find  ourselves  in  the 
winter  of  77,  at  the  Valleyforge  within  a  day's  march  of  the 
enemy,  with  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  their  strength  unable 
to  defend  one  position,  or  retreat  from  it  for  want  of  the  means 
of  transportation?  What  but  the  fluctuation  of  our  army  enabled 
the  enemy  to  detach  so  boldly  to  the  southward  in  78  and  79,  to 
take  possession  of  two  states,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  while 
we  were  obliged  here  to  be  idle  spectators  of  their  weakness, 
set  at  defiance  by  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  regular  troops  ac- 
cessible every  where  by  a  bridge  which  nature  had  formed,  but 
ef  which  we  were  unable  to  take  advantage  from  still  greater 
weakness,  apprehensive  even  for  our  own  safety?  How  did  the 
same  garrison,  insult  the  main  army  of  these  states  the  ensuing 
spring  and  threaten  the  destruction  of  our  baggage  and  stores — 
saved  by  a  good  countenance  more  than  by  an  ability  to  defend 
them?  And  what  will  be  our  situation  this  winter,  our  army  by 
the  first  of  January  diminished  to  little  more  than  a  sufficient 
garrison  for  West  Point,  the  enemy  at  full  liberty  to  ravage  the 
country  whenever  they  please,  and  leaving  a  handful  of  men  at 
N<wyork  to  undertake  expeditions  for  the  reduction  of  oth^ 
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states  which  for  want  of  adequate  means  of  defence,  will,  it  is 
much  to  be  dreaded,  add  to  the  number  of  their  conquests  and 
to  the  examples  of  our  want  of  energy  and  wisdom? 

The  loss  of  Canada  to  the  Union,  and  the  fate  of  the  hrvre 
Montgomery,  compelled  to  a  rash  attempt  by  the  immediate 
prospect  of  being  left  without  troops,  might  be  enumerated  in 
the  catalogue  of  evils  that  have  sprung  from  this  fruitful  source. 

We  not  only  incur  these  danger's,  and  suffer  these  losses, 
for  want  of  a  constant  force,  equal  to  our  exigencies;  but  while 
we  labour  under  this  impediment,  it  is  impossible  there  can  be 
any  order,  economy,  or  system  in  our  finances.  If  we  meet  with 
any  severe  blow,  the  great  exertions  which  the  moment  requires 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  misfortune,  oblige  us  to  depart  from 
general  principles,  to  run  into  any  expense,  or  to  adopt  any  ex- 
pedient however  injurious,  on  a  large  scale  to  procure  the  force 
and  means  which  the  present  exigency  demands.  Every  thin^ 
is  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  measures  taken  to  remedy  im- 
mediate evilsj  perpetuate  others.  The  same  is  the  case  if  par- 
ticular conjunctures  invite  to  offensive  operations — we  find 
nurselvcs  unprepared,  without  troops,  without  magazines,  and 
with  little  time  to  provide  them.  We  are  obliged  to  force  onr 
resources  by  the  most  burthensomc  metliods  to  answer  the  end, 
9!nd  after  all  it  is  but  half  answered.  The  design  is  announced 
by  the  occasional  effort,  and  the  enemy  have  it  in  their  power  to 
roumcract  or  elude  the  blow.  The  prices  of  every  thing,  men, 
provisions,  &c.  are  raised  to  a  height  to  which  the  revenues  of 
ro  government,  much  less  ours,  would  suffice.  It  is  imposssi- 
Me  that  people  can  endure  the  excessive  burthen  of  boundes 
for  annual  drafts  and  substitutes  increasing  at  every  new  expe- 
riment. Whatever  it  might  cost  then  once  for  all  to  procure 
men  for  the  war  would  be  a  cheap  bargain. 

I  am  convinced  the  system  of  temporary  enlistments  has 
prolonged  the  war,  and  encouraged  the  enemy  to  persevere. 
Bafiled  while  we  had  an  army  in  the  field,  they  have  been  con- 
stantly looking  forward  to  the  period  of  its  reduction,  as  the  pe- 
riod to  an  opposition  and  the  season  of  their  successes  ^They 

have  flattered  themselves  with  more  than  the  event  has  justified; 
for  they  believed  when  one  army  expired  we  should  not  be  able 
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to  raise  another;  undeceived,  however,  in  this  expectation  by  ex- 
perience, they  still  remain  convinced — and  to  rae  evidently  on 
good  grounds,  that  wq  must  uKimately  sink  under  a  system 
which  increases  our  expense  beyond  calculation,  enfeebles  all 
our  measures,  affords  the  most  inviting  opportunities  to  the  ene- 
my, and  wearies  and  disgusts  the  people.  This  has  doubtless 
great  influence  in  preventing  their  coming  to  terms,  and  will 
continue  to  operate  in  the  same  way.  The  debates  on  the  mini- 
steiial  side  have  frequently  manifested  the  operation  of  this  mo- 
tive; and  it  must  in  the  nature  of  things  have  had  great  weight. 

The  interposition  of  neutral  powers  may  lead  to  a  negotia« 
tion  this  winter.  Nothing  will  tend  so  much  to  make  the  court 
of  London  reasonable  sis  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  army  in 
this  country,  and  a  spirit  of  exertion  to  support  it. 

It  is  time  we  should  get  rid  of  an  error  which  the  experi- 
ence of  all  mankind  has  exploded,  and  which  our  own  experi- 
ence has  dearly  taught  us  to  reject:— The  carrying  on  a  war 
with  militia  or  (which  is  nearly  the  same  thing)  temporary  le- 
vies, against  a  regular,  permanent,  and  disciplined  force.  The 
idea  is  chimerical,  and  that  we  have  so  long  persisted  in  it  is  a 
reflection  on  the  judgment  of  a  nation  so  enlightened  at  we  are, 
as  well  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  empire  of  prejudice  over  rea- 
son. If  we  continue  in  the  infatuation  we  shall  deserve  to  lose 
the  object  we  are  contending  for. 

America  has  been  almost  amused  out  of  her  liberties.  We 
have  frequently  heard  the  behaviour  of  the  militia  extolled, 
upon  several  occasions,  by  men  who  judge  only  from  the  sur- 
face, by  men  who  had  particular  views  in  misrepresenting,  by 
visionary  men  whose  credulity  easily  swallows  every  vague  story, 
in  support  of  a  favourite  hypothesis.  I  solemnly  declare  lyiever 
was  witness  to  a  single  instance  that  can  countenance  an  opinion 
of  militia  or  raw  troops  being  fit  for  the  real  business  of  fight- 
ing. I  have  found  them  useful  as  light  parties  to  skirmish  in 
the  woods,  but  incapable  of  making  or  sustaining  a  serious  at* 
tack.  This  firmness  is  only  acquired  by  habits  of  discipline  and 
service.  I  mean  not  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  militia — their 
zeal  and  spirit  upon  a  variety  of  occasions  have  entitled  them  to 
the  highest  applause;  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  we 
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should  learn  to  estimate  them  rightly.  We  may  expect  erery 
thing  from  ours  that  militia  is  capable  of;  but  we  must  not  ex« 
pect  from  any  services  for  which  regulars  alone  are  fit. 

The  late  battle  of  Camden  is  a  melancholy  comment  upon 
this  doctrine.  The  militia  fled  at  the  first  fire,  and  left  the  con- 
tinental troops  surrounded  on  every  side  and  overpowered  by 
numbers  to  combat  by  safety  instead  of  victory.  The  enemy 
themselves  have  witnessed  to  their  valour. 

An  ill  effect  of  short  enlistments,  which  I  have  not  yet  ta- 
ken notice  of  is,  that  the  constant  fluctuation  of  their  men  is 
one  of  the  sources  of  disgust  to  the  officers.  Just  when  by  great 
trouble,  fatigue  and  vexation  (with  which  the  training  of  re- 
cruits is  attended)  they  have  brought  their  men  to  some  kind  of 
order — they  have  the  mortification  to  see  them  go  home,  and  to 
know  that  the  drudgery  is  to  recommence  the  next  campaign.— 
In  regiments  so  constituted,  an  officer  has  neither  satisfoctioa 
nor  credit  in  his  command. 

Every  motive  which  can  arise  from  the  consideration  of  our 
circumstances,  either  in  a  domestic  or  foreign  point  of  view» 
calls  upon  us  to  abandon  temporary  expedients,  and  substitute 
something  durable,  systematic,  and  substantial.  This  applies  as 
well  to  our  civil  administration  as  to  our  militaiy  est8d>lishment 
It  is  as  necessary  to  give  congress,  the  common  head,  sufficient 
power  to  direct  the  common  force  as  to  raise  an  army  for  the 
war-- but  I  should  go  out  of  my  province  to  expatiate  on  civil 
affairs.— I  cannot  forbear  adding  a  few  more  remak*k8. 

Our  finances  are  in  an  alarming  state  of  derangement  Pub- 
lic credit  is  almost  arrived  at  its  last  stages.  The  people  be- 
gin to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  feeble  mode  of  conducting  the 
war,  and  with  the  ineffectual  burthens  imposed  upon  them, 
ivhich,  though  light  in  comparison  with  what  other  nations  feel, 
are  from  their  novelty  heavy  to  them,  they  lose  their  confi- 
dence in  government  apace. — The  army  is  not  only  dwindling 
into  nothing,  but  the  discontents  of  the  officers  as  well  as  of  the 
men  have  matured  to  a  degree  that  threatens  too  general  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  service  at  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Since 
Janu^y  last  we  have  had  registered  at  head  quartern  more  tb«n 
■■  resignations,  besides  a  number  of  others  that  nc- 
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ver  were  regularly  reported.  I  speak  of  the  army  in  this  quar- 
ter. We  have  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  expe- 
rienced an  extremity  of  want.  Our  officers  are  indecently  de- 
fective in  clothing. '  Our  men  are  almost  naked,  totally  unpre- 
pared for  the  inclemency  of  the  approaching  season.  We  have 
no  magazines  for  the  winter.  The  mode  of  procuring  our  sup- 
plies is  precarious,  and  all  the  reports  of  officers  employed  in 
collecting  them  are  gloomy. 

These  circumstances  conspire  to  show  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediately adopting  a  plan  that  will  give  more  energy  to  govern- 
ment— more  vigour  and  more  satisfaction  to  the  army— without 
it  we  have  every  thing  to  fear.  I  am  persuaded  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  our  resources,  if  properly  directed. 

Should  the  requisitions  of  congress  by  any  accident  not  ar- 
rive, before  the  Legislature  is  about  to  rise,  I  beg  to  recom- 
mend that  a  plan  be  devised  which  is  likely  to  be  effectual,  for 
raising  the  men  that  will  be  required  for  the  war,  leaving  it  to 
the  executive  to  apply  the  quota  which  congress  will  fix.  I 
flatter  myself,  however,  the  requisitions  will  arrive  in  time. 

The  present  crisis  of  our  affairs  appears  to  me  so  serious  as 
to  call  upon  me,  as  a  good  citizen,  to  give  my  sentiments  freely 
for  the  safety  of  the  republic. — I  hope  the  motive  will  excuse 
the  liberty  I  have  taken. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  the  highest  respect  and  esteem. 
Your  Excellency's  most  obedient, 
Humble  servant. 

GEO:  WASHINGTON. 

P.  S.  The  foregoing  is  a  circular  to  the  several  states.  The 
observation  I  make  in  the  first  paragraph  respecting  the  com- 
paritive  strength  of  the  troops  would  mislead,  if  applied  to  your 
line;  for  you  have  a  much  larger  proportion  of  troops  for  the  war 
than  most  of  the  other  states.  The  men  belonging  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  Hazon's  regiment  is  not  included  in  the  return  I  send 
you;  because  I  believe  it  will  be  the  intention  of  congress  to 
keep  the  regiment  up  upon  a  distinct  establishment. 

G.  W  K. 

His  Excellency  Gotx&nor  Rsbd. 
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TOUR  THROUGH  JAMAICA—FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO 

Blackneasy  Jamaica^  Afiril^  1811. 

Dear  W. 

It  has  been  doubted,  whether  the  sugar  cane  be  indigenous 
to  the  West  Indies.  Some  historians  t:ontend  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally brought  into  this  country  by  the  Spaniards,  and  others, 
that  it  was  found  growing  naturally  in '  abundance  upon  their 
arrival.  The  question  is  difficult  to  be  determined,  and  the 
real  fact  perhaps  of  very  little  importance;  be  that,  however, 
as  it  may,  it  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  almost  all  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  constitutes  a  very  important  branch  of  com- 
merce. 

The  sugar  cane,  Arundo  Saccarifcra^  is  a  yellow  jointed 
reed,  from  each  of  which  springs  a  stem  of  a  fine  straw  co- 
lour. It  attains  various  heights,  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted.  The  soil  best  calculated  for  its 
production,  is  a  reddish  earth,  on  a  clayey  substratum,  and  in 
such  soil,  it  attains  an  elevation  of  seven  feet.  The  stock  of  the 
sugar  cane  contains  a  pithy  substance,  which  possesses  an  abun- 
dance of  juice,  exquisitely,  but  uncloyingly  sweet.  The  cane 
is  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  distance  between  the 
eyes,  from  one  to  three  inches.  When  the  cane  is  perfectly 
ripe,  they  cut  it  off,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  suffer  that 
part  which  is  left  in  the  ground  to  grow,  and  again  produce. 
The  mode,  however,  at  present  adopted  in  this  island  is  by  plant- 
ing suckers,  or  what  arc  usually  termed  ratoons,  which  spring 
from  the  roots  of  the  canes.  It  is  said,  that  raioons,  planted  in 
this  manner,  yield  a  much  more  rapid,  and  frequently  as  profit- 
able a  crop,  as  that  of  the  parent  cane.  Some  plantations  pro- 
duce three  hhds.  per  acre,  but  this  very  rarely  happens.  The 
planter  does  not  at  present  realize  two  per  cent,  on  his  capi- 
tal, which  is  a  profit  so  inconsiderable,  as  to  i-ender  the  business 
scarcely  worth  pursuing. 

When  the  canes  arc  cut  (which  is  done  at  various  periods 
throughout  the  island,  as  they  do  not  all  plant  at  the  same  time) 
they  are  conveyed  to  the  sugar  mill.  This  mill  is  a  simple 
machme,  composed  of  three  upright  cylinders  about  forty  inches 
in  length  and  twenty-five  in  diameter.   Through  these  cylin* 
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dci-s  the  canes  are  compressed  until  the  juice  is  completely 
drawn  out,  and  the  canes  perfectly  pulverized.  These  mills 
sometimes  go  by  water,  but  more  frequently  by  the  aid  of  mules, 
jhai  are  relieved  every  two  hours  during^  the  day.  Accidents 
often  happen  while  expressing  the  juice  from  the  cane;  the 
negroes  who  attend  the  cylinders,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
worn  out  by  almost  constant  vigilance,  are  apt  to  slumber  over 
their  labour;  at  such  times  the  arm  is  often  caught  between  the 
roller,  and  the  head,  body  and  limbs  crushed  in  a  moment  to 
atoms. 

The  juice,  after  it  is  expressed  from  the  cane,  falls  into  what 
is  termed  the  leaden  bed,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  through  a 
gutter  of  wood,  to  the  boiling  house.  The  pulverized  canes  arc 
used  as  fuel,  and  the  aslies  form  an  excellent  manure.  Hence 
it  will  appear  that  no  part  of  this  valuable  plant  is  entirely 
lost. 

The  juice,  after  it  has  run  into  the  boiling  house,  is  received 
into  three  copper  clarifiers,  of  various  dimensions.  When  the 
clarifier  is  iilled  with  liquor,  the  lixivium  of  lime  is  applied  to 
remove  the  superabundant  acid.  One  pint  of  lime  is  generally 
allowed  to  a  hundred  gallons  of  liquor. 

There  are  also  in  the  boiling  house,  besides  the  clarifiersy 
three  boilers,  diminibhing  in  size  from  the  Uache  to  the  clarifier^ 
When  the  scum  is  formed  on  the  surface,  the  liquor  is  pre- 
vented from  boiling  by  the  removal  of  the  fire,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  damper;  it  is  then  permitted  to  remain  until  the 
scum  becomes  quite  thick,  after  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  large 
copper,  through  a  channel  completely  clarified.  In  this  copper 
they  scum  the  liquor  once  more,  after  it  has  been  considerably 
reduced  by  evaporation;  it  is  then  ladled  into  the  third  boilej:, 
and  from  thence  into  the  teache,  and  lastly  into  the  cooler, 
which  is  a  small  wooden  trough,  of  a  conic  form.  In  the  cooler 
the  sugar  becomes  crystallized,  when  it  is  carried  to  the  curing 
house,  where  it  remains  until  the  molasses  drains  from  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  cane  juice  contains  one  part  of  water,  one 
of  sugar,  one  of  mucilagenious  gum,  with  some  essential  oil; 
hence  its  healthfulness  must  be  evident.  When  the  mill  is  in 
operation^  the  negroes  begin  to  reaver  their  wonted  cheerful* 
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ness  of  aspect  and  vigour  of  body;  sickliness  is  banished,  and  its 
place  possessed  by  the  most  luxuriant  health.  Every  animal  in 
nature  seems  to  reap  advantage  from  this  inestimable  sweet; 
and  to  all  it  appears  nutritious  and  salutary  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree.   But  I  will  have  done  with  sweets. 

On  every  sugar  plantation  there  is  one  attorney  (sometimes 
two)  who  is  allowed  six  per  cent,  for  every  thing  that  is  bought 
or  sold  on  the  estate,  and  whose  principal  object  is  to  grow 
rich,  by  defrauding  his  employer;  an  overseer,  who  occasion- 
ally imitates  his  superior,  when  an  opportunity  occurs,  and  one 
or  two  book  keepers,  whose  life  is  the  stupid  routine  of  unciril- 
ized  barbarity.  Of  these  men  the  generality  are  adventurers 
from  Europe,  whose  vices  they  import,  and  whose  customs  they 
pursue.  By  a  system  of  conduct  too  well  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island,  they  ultimately  acquire  fortunes  of  greater 
magnitude  than  those  by  whom  they  have  been  employed.  As 
opulence  was  the  great  motive  to  emigration,  and,  as  to  these 
persons,  opportunities  daily  occur  of  accomplishing  this  object, 
consequently  no  means  are  neglected  to  augment  their  capital 
and  enlarge  their  wealth. 

Indented  servants,  and  characters  of  that  class,  who  came  to 
this  country  many  years  ago,  have^by  a  species  of  legerdemain, 
became  opulent  beyond  credibility.  How  this  has  been  effected, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The  proprietor  is  usually  in  £ng- 
land)  or  some  other  part  of  Europe,  to  which,  after  he  has  ac- 
quired a  fortune  of  sufficient  magnitude,  he  frequently  repairs, 
to  end  his  days  where  thef  were  commenced,  in  opulence  and 
distinction.  The  attorney  and  overseer  whom  he  employs,  having 
no  check  to  the  gratification  of  desire  but  that  of  honesty,  which 
by  the  way  is  not  much  attended  to  here,  fraud  and  embezsle- 
ment  are  so  advantageously  practised,  that  wealth  is  the  general 
consequence.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  believe  all  these  men  are 
of  the  description  I  have  mentioned  ;  it  would  be  an  extraor* 
dinary  rule  to  which  there  was  no  exception.  I  can  with  plea- 
sHite,  metttioh  some  who  not  onljr  do  honour  to  their  reapeciire 
Occupations,  but  who  reflect  credit  oh  humanity.  These,  how- 
ever, I  ^  ^try  to  say,  are  hot  nutneroiis.   The  intemiYea  !• 
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dishoneatf  are  so  frequent,  that  few  have  strength  of  mindtuffi- 
cienty  and  much  fewer  inclination,  to  exert  them. 

In  a  country  where  every  man  cornea  to  accumulate  wealth, 
and  where  his  every  exertion  tends  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  design;  society  mu&t  of  necessity  be  miserable,  and  social 
intercourse  almost  totally  disregarded.  The  happiness  of  such 
a  community  will  always  consist  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  their 
favourite  object,  and  any  thing  that  abates  their  ardour,  or 
checks  their  rapacity,  will  be  avoided  with  the  most  studious 
solicitude^  This  country  is  considered  as  a  temporary  residence 
only,  by  those  who  were  bom  in  Europe  or  Americat  so  much 
so,  that  the  inhabitants,  when  speaking  of  their  native  country, 
always  call  it  Aome,  to  which  they  hope  at  some  period  to  return 
loaded  with  wealth.  Hence  originates  the  infrequency  of  mar- 
liages,  and  the  wretchedness  of  social  intercourse.  None  stay 
here,  but  those  who  are  desirous  to  acquire  fortunes.  They 
who  have  already  obtained  them,  reside  in  distant  countriesi 
where  they  have  greater  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  where  their 
time  is  perhaps  more  rationally  occupied.  It  proceeds  from 
this  that  art  has  been  so  little  used,  to  assist  in  the  decoratico  of 
nature;  as  men  who  come  here  consider  themselves  merely  as 
strangers,  no  improvements  of  importance  have  consequently 
been  made  to  the  advantage  of  the  island.  A  proprietor  of  an 
estate  erects  a  house,  merely  for  temporary  convenience,  and 
but  rarely  thinks  of  planting  a  tree  with  a  view  to  decoratioBi 
•r  for  the  purpose  of  picturesque  embellishment. 
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BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA— FOR  THE  PORT 

FOUO. 

In  another  part  of  this  Journal  we  have  examined  at  some 
length  the  merits  of  Dr.  Morse*s  Geography.  We  shall  now 
present  to  our  readers  his  account  of  some  of  the  British  posses- 
sions in  North  America,  which  at  this  moment  possess  a  particu- 
lar interest;  We  are  sensible  that  we  do  injustice  to  the  author 
by  thus  omitting  some  of  his  pages,  but  our  limits  oblige  us  to 
have  recourse  to  this  method,  and  we  therefore  refer  those  who 
are  desirous  of  more  information  to  the  volume  itself,  which  ^ 
will  amply  repay  their  curiosity. 

BRITISH  PROVINCES  IN  NORTH-AMERICA. 

Exumt.  BRITISH  North  America  includes  the  vast  extent  of  eoantxy, 
Wmnded  south  by  the  United  States;  east,  partly  by  the  Atlantic  and  Davis's 
straiU,  and  partly  by  Hudson's  bay;  north,  partly  by  Hudson's  straits  and  b^, 
and,  westward  of  that  bay,  by  unexplored  regions,  west,  by  the  territories  oesu- 
pied  by  the  Chepewyans  and  the  Knisteneaux:  together  with  the  islands  of  New- 
foundland.  Cape  Breton,  St.  John's,  and  several  smaller  islands  in  the  gulf  of  Sl 
Lawrence.  The  most  southern  point  of  this  extensive  region  touches  upon  lake 
Erie,  in  lat.  4i»  30  north;  the  most  northern,  cape  Westenholm,  upon  Hudson  s 
straits,  in  lat.  63"  north;  the  most  eastern  is  the  eastern  shore  of  Newfoundhmd 
island,  in  long.  52  30  west;  the  most  westei-n  point,  fort  Chepewyan,  is  in  Ion.  llO 
80  west  Though  the  country,  included  within  these  limits,  is  claimed,  aa belong- 
ing to  the  British  government;  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  reaUy  occupied  by  Bnush 
subjects. 

•Population.  The  population  of  these  various  territories,  from  the  best  crti- 
mate  that  can  be  made,  amounts  to  about  400,000  or  420,000  souls. 

Political  T)ivi9ion9,  The  countries  which  compose  British  North-Amcr*ca 
are  the  following,  viz. 

New-Britain  Upper  Canada  Cape  Breton  L 

lower  Canada  Nova-Scotia  St-  John's  I. 

Newfoundland  I.  New-Bnmswick 

These  eight  territories  are  reduced  to  six  separate  independent  provinces 
•r  governments. 

I.    Lower  Canada,  which  comprises  New -Britain,  Lower  Canada,  properly  sa 

called,  and  Newfoundland. 

H.    Upper  Canada.  HI.  Nova-Scotia. 

IV.    New -Brunswick.       V.   Cape  Breton. 
VL    St  John's. 

The  four  f»  st  of  these  pro\inces  have  their  own  legislatures,  and  are  gorcmed 
by  their  own  laws;  tlie  two  last  by  the  laws  of  England. 

The  governor  general  of  British  America  usually  resides  at  Quebec,  in  Lover 
Canada.  ^le  is  governor,  for  the  time  being,  of  that  one  of  the  six  provinees  ia 
which  he^iappens  to  be  personally  present 

The  g»)vemor  general  of  Nova-Scotia,  is  governor,  for  the  time  being,  of  that 
One  of  tj^e  four  Inst  mentioned  provinces  in  which  he  happens  to  be  personally 
present.    He  upually  resides  at  Halifax,  in  Nova-Sootia. 

Each  province  has  its  own  lieutenant  governor,  who  acts  as  governor  in  the 
absence  of  the  governor  general. 
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LOWER  CANADA. 

Extent.  LOWER  Canada  lies  between  61  and  71  vest,  and  between  45o  and 
5So  north.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  800  nules.  Its  greatest  breadth 
is  about  450  miles;  though  the  average  breadth  is  said  to  be  not  more  than  350. 

BmndarieB.  Bounded  north,  by  New-Britain;  east,  by  New-Britain  and  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  south,  by  New-Brunswick,  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Ver* 
mont.  New- York  and  Upper  Canada;  west,  by  Upper  Canada. 

The  division  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  commences  at  a  stone 
boundary  on  the  north  bank  of  the  lake  St  Francis,  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence^ 
at  the  cove  west  of  Pointe  an  Boudet,  and  pursues  u  northerly  course  till  it  strikes 
the  Ottawas  river;  thence  it  ascends  that  river  to  the  head  of  lake  Temiscaning^ 
and  thence  proceeds  due  north  till  it  strikes  the  southern  boundary  of  New-Bri^ 
tain.  From  its  commencement,  as  far  as  lake  Temisoaning,  the  course  of  the 
boundary  is  about  W.N.W. 

J^ame.  According  to  father  Hennepin,  "  the  Spaniards  were  the  first  who 
discovered  Canada;  but  at  their  first  arrival,  having  discovered  nothing  oonnder- 
able  in  it,  they  abandoned  the  eonnti^  and  caUed  it  II  Capo  di  ^ada.  that  is^  a 
Cape  of  JSTotfdngi  hence  by  comiption  sprang  the  word  Canada." 

JOhdsum,  This  province  is  divided  into  31  counties,  which  are  subdivided  into 
parishes. 

Original  Population.  Various  tribes  of  Knisteneaux  Indians  oeoupied  the 
whole  country  oif  Lower  Canada,  at  the  period  when  it  was  settled  from  Europe. 
During  the  American  war  the  Mohawks,  one  of  the  Six  Nations,  or  Iroquois,  re- 
moved from  the  Mohawk  river,  in  New-York,  and  planted  themselves  in  this 
province. 

Historical  Epochs,  1497.  Discovered  by  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  English. 

1534.  James  Cartier,  a  Frenchman,  under  commission  of  Francis  I.  explored 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  next  year  ascended  the  river,  and  wintered  at 
St  Croix,  where  he  erected  a  wooden  cross. 

1603  A  patent  for  an  exclusive  trade  was  granted  to  Sieur  de  Monts,  who  emr 
played  Champlain  to  make  further  discoveries  in  Canada. 

1603.  Champlain  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  a  strait,  called  by  the 
Indians,  Quebec,  where  on  the  3d  of  July  he  began  to  build,  and  here  he  passed 
the  following  winter.    At  this  time  tlie  settlement  of  Canada  commenced. 

1638  A  company  of  rich  merchants,  107  in  number,  was  established  by  patent 
for  an  exclusive  trade. 

1639.  Quebec  was  taken  by  sir  David  Keith;  and  surrendered  to  the  French  by 
the  treaty  of  St.  Germain. 

1643.  The  company  above  named  >icquired  a  right  of  soil, 

1663.  The  charter  of  this  company  was  revoked. 

1664.  Canada  was  put  under  the  government  of  the  West-India  company. 
1690.  Sir  William  Phipps,  with  an  armament  from  Boston,  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attaak  on  Quebec. 

1711.  AnoUicr  like  attack  was  made  on  this  city,  by  general  Hill  and  admiral 
Walker,  from  England. 

1759.  Sept.  13.  An  English  army  under  gen.  Wolfe  made  a  suecessfol  attack 
on  Quebec,  which  surrendered  on  the  ISth. 

1760.  The  whole  province  of  Canada  surrendered  to  Gen.  Amherst,  and  was 
confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  under  whose  diNpinion  it  has 
since  continued. 

1775.  Canada  was  invaded  by  a  body  of  provincial  troops  nncLer  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery; Montreal  was  taken,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  made  upon  Quebec^  io 
wlych  the  general  was  slain  anti  his  troops  routed. 
VOL.  VIII.  3  P 
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1778.*  An  act  was  pasted  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Br>tain,  expressly  re- 
straining  itself  fortver,  h-om  imposing  an}  taxes,  or  duties  in  the  colonies,  except 
for  the  regulation  of  trade,  the  produce  <rf  which  taxes  or  duties  to  be  disposed  of 

the  provinoia)  aasemblies.'t' 

irsi.  Canada  was  made  the  seat  of  a  general  government,  to  which  the  other 
provinces  weve*  in  a  manner,  made  sub^ject 

1791.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  divided,  and  each  constituted  a  distinct 
government  independent  of  the  other. 

Religion.  About  nine  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholies.  OfUie 
remaining  tenth  the  greater  part  are  Episcopalians.  A  few  are  Presbyterians. 
There  are  15  clergymen  of  the  church  of  Epgland  in  the  province,  with  a  bisltop 
at  their  head,  and  about  liO  Roman  CathoUe,  who  also  have  a  bishop,  and  two  re- 
spectable seminaries,  one  at  Quebec,  a«d  the  other  at  Montreal.  The  Catholics 
have  11  missionary  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  British  dominions,  which  are 
supplied  with  missionaries.  There  are  3  ministers  of  the  ohu  ch  of  Scotland,  1  at 
Quebec,  1  at  Montreal,  and  1  at  New-Oswegatahict  ■ 

By  the  constitution  the  king  may  empower  the  governor  to  make  aUotmenti 
of  land  out  of  the  crown  lands  already  granted,  for  the  support  of  a  Vroiestafit 
dergy  in  each  province;  and  one  seventh  of  die  amount  of  all  future  grants  is  ap- 
propriated to  that  purpose. 

CfMrnment.  Canada  is  a  province  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  It  has,  lM>vevcr, 
a  government  of  its  own. 

The  governor  general  of  British  America,  as  he  customarily  resides  in  this 
province,  is  its  ordinary  governor.  He  is  appointed  by  the  crown.  A  lieutenant 
governor  ehoseh  in  the  province  executes  that  office  in  his  absence.  The  governor 
fixes  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  elections  and  the  assembly,  and  has  power 
to  prorogue  and  dissolve  the  assembly  at  pleasure. 

The  legislature  is  made  up  of  a  legislative  council  and  an  assembly,  who  with 
the  consent  of  the  governor,  have  power  to  make  laws.  The  legislative  couimH  is 
composed  of  not  less  than  15  members;  from  Lower,  and  7  from  Upper  Canada, 
who  hold  their  seats  for  life;  unless  forfeited  by  4  years  coBtiaual  absence,  or  by 
•wearing  allegiance  to  some  foreign  power.  They  ai*e  summoned  by  the  governor 
general  with  the  approbation  of  the  king.  The  house  of  assembly  consisU  of  not 
less  than  16  members  fo.  U;^pcr,  and  not  less  than  50  for  Lowar  Canada,  chosen 
by  the  freeholders  in  the  several  town»and  counties:  the  council  and  assembly  are 
to  be  called  together,  at  least  once  in  eveiy  year,  and  every  assembly  is  to  coa- 
tinue  four  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved. 

No  bill  becomes  a  law  till  it  has  passed  both  houses,  and  received  the  king^s 
assent  through  the  governor.  This  must  be  given  within  two  years,  or  the  faiB 
cannot  afterwards  become  a  hiw.  The  king  in  council  may  annul  any  Uw,  to 
which  his  assent  has  been  officially  g^ven,  within  two  years  after  a  copy  of  the  law 
is  received  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  governor  with  some  of  the  council  selected  by  the  crown,  constitate  the 
high  court  of  appeals  in  the  province. 

JPi^mlatioH,  The  number  of  inhabitents,  in  Lower  CanMa,  in  17S3,  was  by 
actual  enumeration  113,012.  The  number,  in  1806,  was,  according  to  Mr.  UerioC, 
IMMXX).  In  1811,  they  were  estimated  at  between  200,000  and  300,000.$  The 
greater  part  of  these  are  descendants  of  the  original  French  colonists.  We  are 
not  certain  whetlier  the  aborigines  are  included  in  this  estimation;  but  believe  they 
are  not.    Their  number  is  probably  about  90,000. 

•irmy.  The  militia  of  Lower  Canada  is  organized  in  30  diviaioos,  with  their 
proper  officers.   Eight  of  these  divisions  are  with'm  the  district  of  Quebec,  3  ia 

•  In  the  18th  year  of  George  HI.  t  Quebec  Almanac  for  181 1 . 
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that  of  Three  Rivers,  6  in  that  of  the  Eastern  townships,  aod  13  in  that  of 
)kfontre«I. 

Revenue.  The  only  revenue  to  Great  Britain  arises  from  an  advantageous 
commerce.  The  expenses  of  the  civil  list  amount  to  25,0(K)/.  sterling,  one  hrif 
I»aid  by  the  i>ro>ince,  the  other  by  Great  Britain;  of  the  military  establisbments^ 
vith  repairs  of  forts,  to  100;000/.  and  of  presents  to  the  savages,  and  salaries  to  of- 
fieers  employed  in  trading  with  them,  to  100,000^.  more.  The  advantages  of  the 
coram  ere  e  are  thought  to  be  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  these  expenses. 

Minners  and  Customs.  The  manners  of  the  Canadians  in  the  larger  towiit 
are  tinctured  witli  French  levity.  The  Fi^nch  inhabitants,  generally,  both  men 
and  women,  ai-e  extremely  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  blindly  devoted  to  their 
priests.  Many  of  those  who  are  employed  in  the  fur  titidc,  are  sunk  &r  below 
the  aborigines. 

Language.   The  French  is  universally  spoken.   The  English  is  restricted  lo 
it  few  British  and  American  settlers. 

Universities.  Of  these  there  are  two,  one  at  Quebec,  the  other  at  Montreal, 
both  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  respectable  institutions,  well  endowed, 
and  furnished  with  learned  professors. 

CUiet  and  Tonmt.  Quebec  is  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  stands  on  a 
'  point  of  land  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  lat  46,  4S  39  north. 
Ion.  71.  12  6  west,  at  its  confluence  u^ith  the  river  St.  Charles  and  about  320  milea 
from  the  sea,  364  from  Boston,  797  from  Halifax,  419  from  Albany,  180  from, 
Montreal.*  I'he  town  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  The  Upper  town 
stands  on  a  high  limestone  rock;  is  of  connderable  natural  strength,  and  well  for- 
tified. The  Lower  town  is  situated  upon  low  land,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  whic^ 
has  been  gradually  gained  from  the  riven  The  streets  are  irregtUar,  unevca^ 
narrow,  and  oupaved  The  houses  are  almost  universally  of  stone,  small,  ugly, 
and  moonveikient.'  The  forttications  arc  extensive,  but  irregular.  A  large  jar* 
risori  is  maintabed,  but  5000  soldiers  wowUl  be  necessary  to  man  the  works.  The 
number  of  inhabitants,  in  1806,  was,  according  to  Heriot,  15>000.  Two  thirds  of 
them  are  French,  and  the  presence  of  the  legislature,  the  courts,  and  the  garri- 
son; renders  the  town  gay  and  lively.  The  lower  town  is  inhabited  principally  by 
tradesmen  and  sailors.  The  rock  which  separates  it  from  the  upper  extends, 
■with  a  bold  and  steep  front,  a  conaderable  distance  westward,  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence, The  upjier  town  fi-equcntly  suffers  from  a  scarcity  of  water,  which  is  al- 
ways abundant  in  the  lower.  The  monasteries  are  almost  extinct;  yet  there  are 
three  nunneries.  The  markets  are  well  supplied,  and  the  little  carts  are  often 
drawn  by  dojjs.  The  St.  Lawi-ence  opposite  the  town  is  only  a  mile  wide.  A  lit- 
tle below,  it  widens  to  4  or  5  leagues,  and  continues  that  width  to  the  sea.  It 
forms  here  a  safe  and  commodious  basin  for  ships,  and  is  from  20  to  25  fatnomi 
deep.  If  Mr.  Heriot's  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  town  is  correct,  its  growth 
for  some  time  past  has  been  rapid;  for  in  1784  it  contained  only  6,472  inhahiUnts. 
The  surrounding  country  presents  a  most  sublime  and  beautiful  scenery?  and  the 
hanks  of  the  river,  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  furnish  a  pleasing  succession 
of  neat  country  seats  and  flourishing  farms. 

Montreal,  the  second  city  in  rank  in  Lower  Canada,  was  originally  called 
Villa  Marie.  It  sUnds  on  tlie  east  side  of  an  isUnd  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
which  is  30  miles  long,  and  12  broad.  In  the  middle  of  the  island  is  a  high  moun- 
tam,  which  the  French  called  Mont-realy  a  name  which  was  afterwards  transfer- 
red to  the  city  and  island.  The  town  is  300  miles  below  lake  Ontario,  and  UM) 
miles  above  Quebec,  in  lat.  43  35  north,  Ion.  73  11  west,  at  the  head  of  ship  navi- 
gation. The  St.  Lawrence  is  3  miles  wide  at  this  place.  The  city  forms  an  <^-. 
long  squarej  divided  by  regular  streets,  and  is  smroonded  by  a  strong  wall,  buUt 
by  onler  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  houses  sUnd  on  a  side  hill,  and  are  many  of  them 
Vadly  built.  AUnost  every  house  may  be  seen  at  ons  ^w  from  the  harboar^  or 
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from  the  southeast  side  of  the  rlrer.  The  number  of  inhabHants  in  1809  wzm  es- 
timated ai  16,000.  The  disUuce  of  the  town  from  the  southeast  bank  of  the  riTW 
is  half  a  league.  The  chief  trade  of  the  city  is  in  furs;  though,  during  the  Ame- 
rican embargo,  and  since,  its  foreign  trade  was  very  much  increased.  A  regiment 
of  soldiers  is  stationed  here.  The  British  Northwest  company,  which  has  proved 
a  formidable  rival  in  the  fur  trade,  to  the  Hudson  bay  company,  is  compoaed  prin- 
cipally of  Montreal  merchants. 

Trois  Rivieres  is  pleasantly  mtuated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, 50  miles  southwest  of  Quebec.  It  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  though  commo- 
diously  situated  for  the  fur  trade,  and  was  fonneriy  the  seat  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  great  resort  of  the  savages,  who  come  down  the  Three  Rivers; 
to  dispose  of  their  skins  and  furs.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  rich,  and  have 
elegant  and  well  furnished  houses,  and  the  country  round  wears  a  fine  appearance. 
In  ibis  town  is  a  large  parish  church,  a  hospital,  and  female  academy.  It  sends 
two  members  to  the  assembly  Two  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  produce 
the  appearance  of  three  rivers;  hence  its  name:  lat  46  51  north,  Ion.  75  15  west 
La  Prairie  is  a  little  rillage  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Montreal. 
Sorelle  lies  45  miles  below  Montreal,  and  contains  100  scattered  houses.  Its 
ehief  business  is  ship  building. 

Inland  JSTavigaHon.  Probably  no  country  in  the  world  has  equal  advantages 
furnished  by  nature  for  an  extensive  and  easy  inland  narigation  with  North- Ame- 
rica. In  Canada  there  are  two  i-outes  westward  to  fort  Chepewyan,  the  great  ren- 
dezvous of  the  western  traders,  situated  near  the  southwest  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  the  Hills;  in  lat  58  40  north,  long.  110  SO  west.  The  southern  is  up  the  Sl 
Lawrence  and  lake  Ontario,  and  up  Niagara  river,  7  miles  to  Queenstown,  where 
there  is  a  portage  of  6  miles,  to  Chipawa.  From  Chipawa,  merchandize  is  trans- 
ported in  batteaux  IS  miles,  to  fort  Erie,  at  the  head  of  Niagara  river,  whence  it 
is  shipped  up  lake  Erie,  Detroit  river,  lake  St.  Clair,  Huron  river,  and  lake  Huron 
to  the  falls  of  St.  Mary.  The  other  route  is  up  the  Ottawas  to  the  month  of  Lit- 
tle river,  up  that  river  45  miles;  thence  by  land  to  lake  Neptsingui  10  miles; 
thence  down  that  lake  and  French  river,  and  across  by  the  northern  shore  of  lake 
Huron,  to  the  falls  of  St.  Mary.  This  last  route  is  alone  taken  by  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  fur  trade.  The  other  is  taken  to  transport  merchandize  for  (he 
-western  country  to  Detroit  and  Michilimackinao.  The  route  fvom  the  falls  of  St 
Mary,  westward,  has  been  already  described. 

The  river  Sorelle  connects  lake  Champlain  with  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  furnishes  the  former  of  these  two  towns  an  advantage- 
ous connexion  with  the  northern  parts  of  New- York  and  Vermont 

Mamifacture»  and  Commerce.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  at  Quebec  and  at 
Sorelle  with  considerable  success.  Flour,  biscuit,  and  pot-ash,  are  extensively 
manufactured  fo'*  exportation.  The  sugar  consumed  in  the  interior  is  all  of  it  mih 
nufacturcd  from  the  juice  of  the  maple.  A  few  coarse  linen  and  woollen  cloths 
are  manufactured  for  home  consumption. 

The  imporU  of  Canada,  antecedent  to  the  comiuest  by  the  British,  in  the  most 
flourishing  years,  amounted  only  to  160,000/  sterling,  and  its  exports  to  80/XXtf. 
Only  12  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  fishery,  and  6  in  the  West  India  trade  The 
exports,  at  that  time,  consisted  wholly  of  furs  and  fish.  In  1802  the  exports  ex- 
ceeded half  a  million  sterling.  Besides  furs  and  fish  there  were  exported  in  that 
year  1,010,000  bushels  of  wheat,  38,000  barrels  of  flour,  32,000  cwt  of  biscuit, 
large  quantities  of  potash,  and  considerable  quantities  of  American  ginseng.  In 
the  export  of  these  articles  211  vessels  were  employed,  amounting  to  36,000  tons. 
The  fur  trade  and  fisheries  also  have  greatly  increased.* 

•  The  substantial  articles  of  export  in  1810  were  peltries,  lumber,  floor,  pork, 
and  beef.  The  vessels  cl«M«d  in  that  year  were  661.  Their  tonnage  amounted 
to  143,993;  their  a<(ttnQ|r  to  6)578. 
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The  former,  the  fur  trade,  has  become  a  verjr  interesting  object.  The  North- 
-vest  company  was  formed  in  1/83.  Tliey  employ  in  the  concern  50  clerks,  71  in- 
terpreters and  clerks,  1 120  canoe-men,  35  guides,  and  about  140  canoes.  Each 
4^noc  will  carry  about  8,400  lbs.  wei|;ht,  and  is  navigated  by  8  or  10  men.  These 
eanoes  compose  two  fleets,  each  of  which  starts  every  other  year  from  Montreal, 
loftdc<l  with  coarse  linen  and  woollen  clothes,  milled  blankets,  arms,  ammunition, 
tobacco,  coarse  sheetings,  thread,  lines,  twine,  hardware,  silk  and  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs, hats,  shoes,  stockings,  calicoes,  printed  cottons,  &o.  obtained  from  Eng- 
iMd;  and  spirituous  liquors  and  provisions  purchased  m  Canada.  l*he  English 
^oods  are  ordered  in  the  October  but  one  preceding,  are  shipped  from  London  in 
March,  arriTe  in  Montreal  in  June,  and  are  made  up  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing winter  and  spring.  The  canoes  leave  Montreal  in  M:.y,  ai'rive  in  the  Indian 
country  and  dispose  of  the  goods  for  furs  in  the  winter;  which  arrive  at  Montreal 
in  September,  are  shipped  for  London,  where  they  are  sold  in  March  and  April, 
and  paid  for  in  May  and  June.  Nearly  four  years,  of  course,  elapse  from  the  first 
imrehase  of  the  goods,  to  the  time  of  selling  the  furs. 

The  produce  of  the  yearJlSlO,  oonabted  of  the  following: 
98,5^  Beaver  skins  2,536  Fisher  skins. 

10,751  Bear       do.  39,521  Raccoon  do. 

2,645  Otter      do.  19  Wolf  do. 

9,971  Musquaahdo.  534  Elk  do. 

554  Marten   do.  52,551  Deer  da 

169  Mink      do.  2,428  Cased  and  open  Cat.  do. 

327  Lynx       do.  1,833  Swan  do. 

517  Wolverine  do.  2,468  Hare  do. 

Climate  and  Seaaans.  Winter  commences  early  in  November,  and  lasts  till  April. 
The  cold  is  so  intense  that  the  largest  rivers  are  frozen  over,  and  even  the  mercu- 
ry in  the  thermometer  often  reiluccd  to  a  soHd  state.  The  ice  on  the  rivers  is  usu- 
ally two  feet  thick,  and  that  close  to  the  banks  of  the  St«  Lawrence,  called  6or- 
dage,  is  commonly  6  feet  The  snow  usually  lies  from  4  to  6  feet  deep.  The 
spring  is  extremely  short,  and  vegetation  surprisingly  rapid.  The  thermometer 
in  July  and  August,  frequently  rites  above  80*,  and  sometimes  above  90*. 

/*ace  of  the  Country.  Lower  Canada  is  every  where  hillj,  and  In  many  placet 
mountainous.   Far  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  still  covered  %ith  forests. 

Soil  and  Agriculture.  The  soil  is  generally  a  loose,  blackish  earth,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  thick,  oovering  a  bed  of  clay.  It  is  very  fertile.  Mari  is  employed 
AS  a  manure,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks  of  tlie  St.  l«awrence. 
Wheat  Is  raised  in  large  quantities  for  exportation.  Bariey,  i*ye,  and  other  sorts 
of  grain  are  productive.  A  little  tobacco  is  raised  for  private  use.  Culinary  vege- 
Ubiet  thrive  very  well.  The  meadows,  which  are  well  watered,  yield  excellent 
(irass,  and  feed  great  nnmbert  of  large  and  small  cattle. 

UPPER  CANADA. 


Extent,  If,  as  we  suppose,  this  province  is  considered  as  extending  to  lake 
Winnipeo  westward;  and  northward  to  Poplar  river,  which  falls  into  the  middle 
of  diat  lake  from  the  east;  the  following  account  of  its  size  and  situation  may  be 
regarded  as  generally  accurate.  Its  southern  extremity  on  lake  Erie  is  in  lat.  42 
SXi  N.  its  northern  at  PopUr  river  in  lat.  52  30;  its  eastern  oa  lake  St  Francis  in 
loo.  74*  W.  a»id  its  western  on  lake  Winnipeo  in  Ion.  97*.  The  northern  jiino  ge- 
nerally, however,  is  believed  to  be  considerably  south  of  fat.  52  3u.  lu  length  from 
east  to  west  on  this  supposition  is  1090  miles.  Its  greatest  breadili  from  lake 
Erie  \o  the  northern  Ihie  is  525  milet;  the  average  breadth  is  not  more  than  250 
or  300. 

Baundari€9,  Bounded  N.  by  New-Britain;  N.  E.  by  Lower  Canada;  E.  bj 
the  same,  and  by  the  i  iver  St.  Lawrence,  lake  Ontario;  and  Niagara  river,  which 
divide  itirooi  New  York;  S.  by  lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior,  and  Winnipec  ri» 
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▼w,  which  divide  it  from  Ncw-York,  Pennsylnmui,  Ohio,  Michigan  Territory, 
And  the  N.W.  parts  of  the  United  States;  W.  by  Detroit  river,  lake  St.  Chdr, 
Huron  rirer  and  lake,  Winnipee  river  aiid  lake  Winnipec. 

Religion.  The  great  part  of  the  province  is  destitute  of  a  regular  gospel  mi- 
nistiy.  At  Kingston,  Newark^  and  a  few  other  places,  there  are  settled  olcrgjr- 
men.  Except  these  places  the  M ethodiste  are  aljno^t  the  only  preachers  in  the 
ooantrj.  Methodism  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  province.  There  are  a  few 
I^resbyterians  or  Episcopalians,  and  scarcely  «ny  Catholics. 

Government  and  Civil  Divisions,  like  the  other  provint^es,  Upper  Caoadt 
bas  a  lieotenant  governor,  who  acts  as  governor  in  Uie  absence  of  the  governor 
general. 

The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  legislative  council  and  house  of  assembly. 
The  former  contains  not  less  than  7  members,  the  latter  not  less  thao  16.  The 
nuuiner  of  election  and  the  tenure  of  the  office  are  the  same  as  in  Lower  Canada. 

The  legislature  meets  annually  in  May,  and  has  the  sole  power  of  taxation. 

Weekly  courts  are  held  in  every  town  in  the  province,  by  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  who  have  final  cognizance  of  all  debts  under  8  dollars.  District  courts  sre 
held  every  three  months,  by  a  district  judge,  in  which  catives  are  finally  decided 
by  a  jury  of  12,  where  the  demand  does  not  exceed  60  dollars  Greater  suras  are 
tried  by  a  jury,  before  the  circuit  court,  composed  of  the  chief  justice  and  two 
associate  judges,  who  make  an  annual  circuit  through  the  province.  Vrom  then 
ia  an  appeal  to  the  governor  and  council. 

This  province  is  divided  into  19  counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  townships 
ordinarily  of  9  by  12  miles. 

The  constitution,  which  guarantees  to  the  people  their  political  privileges,  was 
received  from  the  British  government  in  1791 .  That  government  bears  the  whole 
expense  of  tlie  civil  establishment.  There  is  no  land  tax,  quit  rent,  nor  any  other, 
excepting  for  the  regulation  of  interna!  police  in  counties  and  smaller  corporatioos. 

The  people  regulate  all  local  matters  and  choose  their  town  officers,  as  in  the 
United  States.  Their  privileges  are  much  greater  thsli  were  those  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  colonies  previous  to  the  revolution. 

Population.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  in  1785,  was  10,000,  in  1806,  SO,00a 
They  are  composed  chiefly  of  emigrants  fh>m  Kew-England  and  New  Jersey. 
Some  of  the  settlers  are  from  Great  Britain.  Many  of  the  towns  have  the  na&ca 
of  tbe  towns  in  New  and  Old  England. 

Tontms.  York,  formeriy  Toronto,  the  seat  of  government,  stands  on  York 
harbour,  on  the  north  side,  near  the  west  end  of  lake  Ontario,  in  A3  dS  N.  directly 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Niagara  river,  which  is  40  miles  distant  by  water,  and  100 
by  land.  A  long  and  narrow  peninsula,  called  Gibraltar  point,  forms  and  embra- 
ces this  harbour,  securing  it  from  the  storms  of  the  lake,  and  rendering  it  the 
aafest  of  any  on  the  coast.  The  town  is  projected  to  extend  a  toi\e  and  a  half  ia 
length,  from  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  along  the  lake.  Many  houses  are  alrea- 
dy completed,  some  of  which  display  considerable  taste.  It  was  laid  out  in  1791. 
Within  the  last  10  years  its  growth  has  been  rapid. 

Kingston  is  in  lat  44  8  N.  Ion.  75  il  W.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, on  the  north  shore,  opposite  Wolf  island.  It  occupies  the  site  of  fort  Fra»- 
tenac,  was  laid  otifin  1784,  and  is  of  considerable  aize.  It  has  an  exoelient  har> 
hour,  in  which  the  king*s  shipping  on  lake  Ontario  winter.  It  has  an  epiacoyal 
church,  a  hospital  and  a  barrack  for  troops. 

Newark  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  Niagara  river,  at  its  mouth,  in  lat.  43.  R 
ext^ds  a  mile  along  the  lake.  It  contains  two  churches,  one  Episcopal,  the 
other  Presbyterian. 

Qqeenstown  stands  on  Niagara  river,  7  miles  above  Newark.  It  eonUons  m 
Episcopal  church. 

Chipawa,  is  a  little  village  3  miles  above  the  falls,  and  6  above  Queenslown. 

Elizabethtown^  in  the  district  of  Johnstown,  near  lake  Ontario*  was  tiettled  ia 
1784,  chiefly  by  British  people.  The  iKnUMimiiskinary  society  htve  a  j 
ry  estabUihed  here. 
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MiUtia'  The  militia  in  the  several  districts  meet  annually.  All  the  malesy 
exeept  the  Friends,  Tunkera,  and  Mennonists,  from  16  to  45,  bear  arms. 

CUrmte.    The  climate  is  much  milder  than  iji  the  Lover  province. 

Face  of  the  Country.  This  country  is  generally  level,  and,  in  many  ^mU^ 
little  elevated  above  the  lakes.  In  the  northern  \iart8  of  the  province  is  the  Ca- 
nada range  of  fountains,  which  branches  from  the  Rocky  mountain.range,  near 
the  head  of  Columbia  river,  and  preserves  an  irregular  course  to  the  eastern  shore 
of  Labrador. 

iiidl  and  Agriculture.  The  soil  is  generally  good.  The  agriculture  is  yet  in 
its  infanjcy.  The  whole  country,  which  is  cleared,  produces  good  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  flax,  and  grass  io  abundance.  Hops  of  a  good  quality  grow  spontaneoosly; 
also  plums,  mulberries,  blackberries  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  grapes.  Or* 
chards  begin  to  bear  fruit.  Peaches,  cherries,  and  currants  are  abundant  Good 
pork  is  often  fattened  entirely  in  the  woods. 

From  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province,  to  lake  Ontario,  the  nocthera 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  i»  laid  out  into  regular  counties  and  townships;  the  land 
is  fertile,  and  under  good  cultivation.  There  are  between  30  and  40  mills  in  this 
CJLtenU  Good  roads  have  been  opened,  bridges  well  constructed,  and  comfortable 
honses  erected  for  tlie  settlers.  .  North  of  these  townships  is  a  tier  of  more  than 
20  others,  most  of  which  front  on  the  Ouawas  river.  Setdements  have  com- 
menced io  these,  and,  from  their  soil,  and  the  advantages  of  their  aituatioo,  thcj 
will  probably  soon  become  flourishing,  pot>uloas  towns. 

iay.  The  bay  of  Quinti  is  a  very  long,  narrow  harbour  on  the  northern 
shore  of  lake  Ontario.  It  is  formed  by  the  county  of  Prince  Edward,  which  is  a 
large  peninsula,  running  out  eastward  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  hdie  The 
eastern  end  of  the  peninsula  is  called  Point  Pleasant.  From  Point  Pleasant  to 
the  western  end  or  head  of  the  bay  is  50  miles.  It  is  navigable  the  whole  dis- 
tance for  the  vessels  of  tite  lake.  The  peninsuU  forms  three  townships,  Araelias- 
burgh,  Sophiasbui-gh  and  yarjrsburgh.  At  no  great  diatance  from  the  eommence- 
tnent  of  the  peninsula,  it  becomes  so  narrow  as  to  form  a  short  portage  from  the 
head  of  the  bay  into  the  lake.  The  towns,  which  front  the  north  side  of  the  bay, 
are  Sidney,  Thurlow,  Adolphusto^-n,  and  Fredericksburgh.  A  litde  west  of  the 
portage,  Trent  river  supplies  the  bay  with  the  watera  of  Rice  lake.  A  canal  has 
beeu  proposed  across  the  portage^  which  would  convert  the  peninsula  into  a  large 
island. 

J^BneraU.   Iron  is  abundant,  but  it  is  not  wrought  in  the  province. 
NOVA-SCOTIA. 

Extent,  Kova-sootia  is  a  large  peninsula,  reaching  from  the  province  of  Kew- 
Brunswick  into  the  Atlantic.  It  lies  between  lat  4d  30  and  48  4  N.  and  between 
Ion.  58  50  and  67  W.  Its  length  is  307  miles,  its  breadth  154,  and  it  contains 
about  14,000  square  miles. 

Beundariet.  Bounded  N.  E.  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  straits  of 
Northumberland  and  Canceau;  E.  S.  and  S  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  W.  by  the 
bays  of  Fondy  and  Verte  and  the  province  of  New-Brunswick  with  which  it  is 
aoonected  by  an  isthmus  about  18  miles  wide. 

Garnet.  The  name  first  given  this  pmrince  by  the  French  was  JteadtOf 
vhich  was  intended  by  them  to  denote  a  country  of  indefinite  extent  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  North- America.  James  I.  of  Scotland  gave  it  its  present  name  in 
the  year  169 1. 

Bi9ioricai  Epocht.  In  the  year  1594,  one  May,  an  Englishman,  touched 
upon  the  coast 

1598.  The  Isle  of  Sable  was  peopled  by  a  number  of  French  convicts,  left 
there  by  the  Maripus  Dc  la  Roche,  who  explored  the  west  of  Nova-Scotuv  but 
made  no  settkmeat. 
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1605.  Henrjr  IV.  of  France  granted  the  Siear  de  Montz  a  patent  of  the 
American  territories  from  lat  40  to  48  K.  In  the  following  year  that  adventurer 
made  a  settlement  at  Annapolis. 

1613.    Annapolis  was  destroyed  by  an  EngUsli  expedition  from  Vh^oia. 

1621.  James  I.  of  Scotland  granted  sir  Wittiara  Alexander  of  Menstry  a  pa- 
tent of  Nora-Scotia  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland;  by  what  right  it  is  hard  to 
tell.  It  was  created  into  a  palatinate,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  Scotland; 
and  the  patentee  had  the  usual  powers  of  a  count  palatine.  No  settlements  of  any 
consequence  were  made  under  this  patent 

1749.  The  English  government  pubiislied  proposals  for  the  establishment  o£ 
a  new  settlement  at  Chebucto  (Halifax.)  An  expedition  sailed  from  England  in 
the  autunm  of  this  year  under  genei-al  ComwalUs,  consisting  of  2700  persons. 
Parliament  devoted  40,000^  stcrUng  to  defray  the  expeiv»e  and  30,000  annually  to 
wipport  the  settlement  till  1755.  Many  of  the  settlers,  however,  soon  deserted. 
The  soil  was  barren,  the  climate  severe,  and  the  Indians  numerous  and  hostSe, 
and  prompted  to  war,  and  furnished  with  weapons  by  the  Canadian  Freneh.  The 
progress  of  the  seulcment  for  the  first  11  years  was  extremely  slow. 

1760.  The  capture  of  Canada  this  year  relieved  the  settlers  of  their  dangers 
from  the  Indians  and  French.  Emigrants  came  over  from  England  in  great  num- 
bers, and  tlie  prospects  of  the  colony  began  to  brighten. 

1763.  Nova-Scotia  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
Smee  that  time  the  province  has  advanced  rapidly  in  commerce  and  populatioo. 

ReHgion,  The  established  religion  is  that  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
diocese  of  Nova-Scotia  includes  New-Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John's 
island.  It  was  first  made  a  bishopric  in  17S7.  There  are  19  missions.  The  mi- 
nisters are  supported  partly  by  the  society  in  England  and  partly  by  the  govcm- 
nent.  The  Presbyterian  clergyman  at  Halifax  has  the  same  allowance  from  go- 
Temment,  as  any  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England. 

Govermnent  and  Laws.  At  the  settlement  of  Utfifox,  in  1749,  the  gOTcra- 
ment  of  Nova-Scotia  was  unconnected  with  any  of  the  neighbouring  colomca;  but 
in  1763  New-Brunswick  and  Cape  Breton  were  jcuned  to  it,  and  the  whole  wu 
under  one  governor.  Thus  it  reuiainefl  till  1784,  when  Canada  waa  made  the  seat 
of  a  general  government,  to  which  Nova-Scotia,  New-Brunswick,  Cape  Breton 
and  St.  John*s  island  were  in  a  manner  made  subject.  Tlie  governor-general, 
liowever,  had  no  power  but  in  the  province  where  he  resided.  In  1808,  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  were  joined  in  the  person  of  the  present  governor,  sir 
George  Prevost,  baronet,  and  tlie  provinces  of  Nova-Scotia,  New-Brunswick,  St. 
John's,  and  Cape  Breton,  ei*ected  into  one  military  command  of  which  he  ia  the 
head. 

The  legislature  consists  of  three  authorities,  the  governor,  the  couneii,  and  the 
house  of  representatives. 

The  power  of  the  governor  varies  with  his  instructions. 

Tlie  powers  of  tlie  two  houses  of  assembly  resemble  those  of  the  parliament. 

The  house  of  i*epresentative8  consists  of  59  members;  20  of  whom  are  county 
roembei*s,  and  the*  remainder  are  sent  by  the  different  townships.  Their  pro- 
ceedings are  i-egulated  by  the  parhamentary  precedents  of  Great  Britain* 

The  common  law  of  England  is  iu  full  force  in  Nova-Sootia,  and  all  statutes 
made  before  th^ settling  of  the  colony,  except  such  as  are  ina]>pHeable  to  the  state 
of  the  country.  There  are  also  several  statutes  made  by  the  legislatnre  of  the 
province;  but  few,  however,  that  alter  the  operation  of  Euglish  laws.  The  su- 
preme court  possesses  the  joint  jurisdiction  of  tlic  courts  of  exchequer,  king's 
bench,  and  common  pleas;  and  the  practice  is  the  same  as  in  those  tribunals. 
This  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice,  appointed  and  supported  by  tlie  crown;  and 
of  three  puisne  judges,  nominated  by  the  governor,  and  paid  by  the  province.  7*hc 
governor  is  tlic  chancellor  He  is  assisted  by  two  masters  m  chancery.  The 
judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty  is  appointed  by  the  king.  The  practice  of  theaa 
couru  resembles  tliat  of  the  same  courts  in  England.   The  council  of  the  province 
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is  a  court  of  en*or8,  a  higb  eourt  of  appeals,  and  a  court  of  marriage  and  divoree. 
An  appeal  Ties  from  the  inferior  courts  to  the  council,  and  from  them  to  the  ptivy 
council,  if  the  matter  in  dispute  be  above  600/.  Few  instances  hare  occurred  oi 
such  an  appeal.  AH  these  courts  are  held  in  Halifax.  Besides  these  there  is  an 
inferior  court  in  every  county,  at  which  the  custos  rotularum,  or  oldest  magistrate, 
presides.    Each  cotmty  also  has  a  court  for  tlie  probate  of  wills. 

JHvinona.  Nova-Scotia  is  divided  into  eight  counties  subdivided  into  townships. 

Population.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  between  70,000  and 
80,000.  Tlie  great  body  of  the  people  are  of  English  origin.  Considerable  num- 
bers have  settled  there  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  After  these  tho 
Scotch  and  Irish  are  most  numerous.  There  arc  a  few  Germans,  also^  and  a  few 
French  Acadians. 

The  Mickinacks  were  the  aborigines  of  the  province.  They  inhabit  the  east- 
em  shore,  between  Halifax  and  Cape  Breton.  They  are  supposed  now  to  have 
about  dOO  fighting  men.    Their  numbers  are  fast  diminishing. 

ChUf  Tovnu.  Halifax,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  in  latitude  44 
40  north,  on  a  spacious  and  commodious  harbour,  of  a  bold  and  safe  entrance. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  on  the  declivity  of  a  command- 
ing hill,  whose  summit  is  more  than  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
town  is  laid  out  in  oblong  squares.  The  streets  cut  each  other  at  ri^t  angles. 
The  town  and  suburbs  are  about  two  miles  in  length,  the  general  breadth  is  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  It  contains  tOOO  houses  and  8000  inluibiUnts.  It  is  regularly  built» 
^  and,  until  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  the  houses  were  entirely  wood.  Briek 
is  now  more  used  than  formeriy.  The  government  house  is  a  large  edifice  situa- 
ted in  the  south  suburbs  of  the  town.  It  is  built  wholly  of  hewn  stone,  produced 
and  manufactured  in  the  colony.  Almost  all  the  public  buildings  are  of  wood. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  town  is  the  king's  naval  yard,  completely  supplied  with 
stores  of  every  kind  for  the  navy.  Halifax  is  reckoned  inferior  to  no  place  in  Bri- 
tish America  for  a  seat  ofgovernment;  as  well  from  the  harbour  being  open  and 
accessible,  at  all  seasons  ^the  year,  as  from  its  easy  entrance,  and  its  proximity 
to  the  principal  interior  settlements  of  the  province.  The  country  around  the 
town  is  very  rocky,  and  the  soil  bad,  and  in  general  very  unfit  for  cultivation. 

Pictou  is  a  growing  settlement  in  the  county  of  Halifax.  It  is  built  on  the  bay 
of  Pictou,  on  the  northeast  eoost  of  the  province,  neariy  opposite  the  southeast 
end  of  the  island  of  St.  John^s  and  about  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  Halifax, 
irith  which  place  it  has  a  free  and  speedy  communication.  It  contains  40  houses, 
•  and  500  inhabiiants,  who  are  chiefly  Scotch.  A  few  years  ago,  it  was  a  small,  in- 
ngnificant  place,  but  is  now  the  most  flourishing  in  the  province.  Its  trade  con- 
sists ehiefly  in  the  exportation  of  timber,  great  quantities  of  which  are  shipped, 
every  year,  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  dry  goods  brought  in  return. 

Livet*pool  is  a  commercial  settlement  on  the  sea  coast  in  Queen's  county.  It 
is  built  on  Liverpool  bay,  and  contains  iiOO  houses.  The  inhabitants  are  general- 
ly Americans,  and  almost  all  merchants  or  mariners;  many  are  both.  The  towa 
is  regularly  built  on  one  long  street.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  fish  and  lumber  to 
the  West-Indies  and  Spain. 

The  other  principal  towns  are  Lunenburgh,  Barrington;  Argyle,  Yarmouth, 
Digley,  Annapolis,  and  Windsor. 

Shelburne  and  Manchester  once  so  flourishing  and  populous,  are  now  almost 
deserted.  The  former  in  1783,  contained  600  families;  now  (1811)  it  has  not  as 
many  individuals.  In  Manchester,  in  the  same  year,  there  were  200  hou8e%  or 
rather  hti^;  now  there  are  5  houses  and  3  bams. 

Jioada.  The  revenue  of  the  province  has  been  laid  out  by  the  present  go- 
vernor, Sir  George  Prevost,  almost  entirely  in  the  improvement  of  old  roads,  and 
the  opening  of  new  ones.  In  1810,  not  less  than  10,000  pounds  was  expended  in 
this  manner. 

In  short,  there  is  no  settlement  in  the  province,  which  has  not  a  road  opened, 
with  Halifax;  and  the  traveller  may  ride  from  the  bay  Yerte  round  all  the  coast 
to  Chigneoto  bay,  without  meeting  any  other  interruption  than  from  rivers. 
VOL.  III.  3  q 
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Trade,  Since  the  year  1753,  this  proTince  has  increased  iu  wealth  and  oom- 
roeroe  in  a  degree  searoelj  credible.  In  1753,  the  exporU  amoanted  to  29,559 
pocMids;  the  imports  to  934  pounds.  In  1810,  the  imports  from  Great  Bntaia 
alone,  into  the  sin^e  port  of  Hali&z  amounted  to  600,000  pounds;  and  the  imporU 
into  the  whole  province  to  1,200,000  pounds. 

The  exports  consist  ehiefly  of  timber,  fish,  and  lumber,  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  West-Indies.  The  export  of  timber  has  of  Ute  years  been  very  extensive,  and 
the  numerous  harbours,  from  the  bay  of  Chaleurs,  to  the  bay  of  Pundy,  inclusive, 
have  been  covered  with  vessels  for  cargoes  of  timber.  More  than  200,000  tons 
were  exported  from  that  district  in  1810.  The  fidieries,  however,  afibrd  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  export.  The  coast  abounds  with  cod,  salmOn,  mackerel,  haddock, 
herring,  and  alewives  The  Mackerel  are  caught  in  great  quantities  on  the  ccasu 
In  the  county  of  Sydney.  There  is  a  herring  fishery  on  the  shores  of  the  basm  of 
Annapolis.  The  setUers  smoke  them,  and  send  them  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  West-Indies.  Shad  are  caught  in  great  quantities  in  the  small  rivers,  and 
in  the  basin  of  Minas. 

Climate  and  Seatons  The  winters  of  Nova*Scotia  are  generally  mild  and 
siAubriotts.  The  average  height  of  the  thermometer,  in  the  winter  oC  1809,  was, 
at  Windsor,  SO.  Once  it  was  as  low  as  15.  During  that  winter  the  harbonr  of 
Hahiax  was  frozen  over,  which  had  not  hapi>ehed  for  20  years.  From  1717,  to 
1807,  the  winters  were  mild,  and  were  thought  to  be  growing  milder.  Since  1807 
they  have  been  uniformly  much  more  severe.  The  average  height  of  the  ther- 
mometer, in  the  summer  of  1810,  was  68.  Once  it  was  up  to  98,  and,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1799,  it  rose  to  100.  It  never  was  h^er  in  the  province.  The 
spring  is  usually  late,  and  the  weather  rainy  and  unhealthy.  The  summer  is  warm, 
though  seldom  to  an  excess.  The  rams  are  not  often  violent,  and  rarely  continne 
long.   The  first  two  months  of  the  autumn  are  healthy,  mUd,  and  pleasant. 

The  accounU  that  are  given  of  the  continual  fogs  of  Nova-Scotin  are  very 
much  exaggerated.  In  the  interior  a  sea-fog  is  hardly  known.  And,  though  Hali- 
fax and  other  places  on  the  coast  are  often  visited  witw  it  in  the  snmmert  yet  it 
seldom  advances  more  than  8  or  10  miles  into  the  country. 

Soil  and  AgiHculture.  The  soil  of  these  counties  is  rich  and  productive,  and 
in  general  consists  of  a  coarse  loam;  except  bn  the  plains  between  Annapolis  river 
and  the  mountains,  and  the  shores  of  the  bay.  There  it  is  sandy  and  dry.  Grain 
grows  abundantly  in  every  part  of  these  counties;  and  enough  might  be  raised  in 
them  to  supply  the  whole  of  Nova-Scotia. 

The  soil,  in  the  counties  on  the  sea  coast,  is  generally  barren,  and  the  agri- 
culture very  little  improved.  This,  however,  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the 
inhabitanU  are  so  generally  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The  consequence  is,  that 
almost  all  the  land  retains  its  ancient  covering  of  pine,  spruce,  fir,  and  himloek. 
The  county  of  Lunenburgh  is  an  entire  exception  to  these  remarks. 

The  country  west  of  cape  Canceau  is  more  improved^  and  there  are  many 
flourishing  settlements. 

MineraUgy.  There  are  mines  of  various  descriptions  in  many  parts  of  the 
province;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  the  ooontry,  any 
of  them  would  pay  the  expense  of  opening  and  working. 

A  good  deal  of  iron  ore  has  been  found  near  Annapolis.  Pieces  of  copper  ore 
were  found  some  years  ago  at  cape  d'Or  and  Haute  isle,  and  near  cape  Chigneeto, 
but  none  lately. 

'There  are  many  extensive  coal  mines  at  Cumberland,  and  oUiers  in  many 
parts  of  the  prorince;  but  none  are  worked,  except  a  small  one  near  Cobequid, 
from  which  the  neighbouring  settlers  get  the  chief  part  of  their  fuel.  I-fiikifiac,  the 
only  place  where  coal  is  generally  burned,  is  supplied  firom  c^pe  Breton  and  Scot- 
land. 

The  province  abounds  in  Undone,  which  is  found  in  every  county.  Great 
quantities  of  gypsum  are  quarried  in  EUints,  and  at  Canceau,  and  exported  to  the 
other  provinces  and  the  United  Suteft*  There  are  ttit^Te  quAtriet  of  ictaUm» 
near  Pictou. 
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The  foDowing  extnct  is  taken  from  a  History  of  the  American  War,  bjr  Han- 
■ah  Adams,  and  alludes  to  the  defeat  we  s&stained  from  the  British  on  Long 
Island,  August  27,  1776. 

The  following  narrative  exhibits  a  case  analogous  to  that  of 
Major  Andre,  and  surely  while  Americans  regret  the  fate  of  an 
eneniy>  the  heroic  sufferings  of  their  own  countrymen  should  not 
be  forgotten  or  unlamented.  It  is  not  charity  but  cold  justice  that 
compels  us  to  rake  the  ashes  of  oblivion  from  his  grave. 

After  this  unfortunate  engagement,  General  Washington  cal- 
led a  council  of  war,  who  determined  upon  an  immediate  retreat 
to  Newyork.  The  intention  was  prudently  concealed  from  the 
army,  who  knew  not  whither  they  were  going,  but  imagined  it 
was  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  field  artillery,  tents,  baggage, 
and  about  9000  men,  were  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Newyork, 
over  East-River,  more  than  a  mile  wide,  in  less  than  thirteen 
hours,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  British,  though  not  six 
hundred  yards  distance.  Providence  in  a  remarkable  manner 
favoured  the  retrealting  army.  The  wind,  which  seeiped  to  pre- 
vent the  troops  getting  over  at  the  appointed  hour,  afterwards 
shifted  to  their  wishes;  towards  morning  an  extreme  thick  fog 
came  on,  which  hovered  over  Long-Island,  and,  by  concealing 
the  Americans,  enabled  them  to  complete  their  retreat  without 
interruption,  though  the  day  had  begun  to  dawn  some  time  be- 
fore^it  was  finished.  In  about  half  an  hour  after  the  island  was 
finally  abandoned,  the  fog  cleared  off,  and  the  British  were  seen 
taking  possession  of  the  American  lines. 

Perhaps  the  fate  of  America  was  never  suspended  on  a  more 
brittle  thread,  than  previously  to  this  memorable  retreat.  A 
spectacle  is  here  presented  of  an  army,  destined  for  the  defence 
of  a  great  continent,  driven  to  the  narrow  borders  of  an  islatid, 
with  a  victorious  army  of  double  its  number  in  front,  with  navi- 
gable waters  in  its  rear;  constantly  liable  to  have  its  communica- 
tion cut  off  by  the  enemy*s  navy,  and  every  moment  exposed  to 
an  attack.  The  presence  of  mind  which  animated  the  command- 
er in  chief  in  this  critical  situation,  the  prudence  with  which  all 
the  necessary  meaaures  were  executed,  redounded  as  much  or 
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more  to  his  honour  than  the  most  brilliant  victories.  An  army, 
to  which  America  looked  for  safety,  preserved«->a  general,  who 
was  considered  as  an  host  himself,  saved  for  the  future  necessity 
of  his  country!— Had  not,  however,  the  circumstances  of  the 
night,  of  the  wind  and  weather  been  favourable,  the  plan,  how- 
ever well  concerted,  must  have  been  defeated.  To  a  good  Pro- 
vidence, therefore,  are  the  people  of  America  indebted  for  tlfe 
complete  success  of  an  enterprise  so  important  in  its  conse« 
quences. 

This  retreat  left  the  British  in  complete  possession  of  Long- 
Island.  What  could  be  their  future  operations  remained  uncer- 
tain. To  obtain  information  of  their  situation,  their  strength, 
and  future  movements  was  of  high  importance.  For  this  purpose 
General  Washington  applied  to  Col.  Knowlton,  who  commanded 
a  regiment  of  light  infantry,  which  formed  the  van  of  the  Ameri* 
can  army,  and  desired  him  to  adopt  some  mode  of  gaining  the 
necessary  information.  Colonel'  Knowlton  communicated  this 
request  to  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  then 
a  captain  in  his  regiment. 

This  young  officer,  animated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  consi* 
dering  that  an  opportunity  presented  itself  by  which  he  might 
be  useful  to  his  country,  at  once  offered  himself  a  volunteer  for 
this  hazardous  service.  He  passed  in  disguise  to  Long-Island, 
examined  every  part  of  the  British  army,  and  obtained  the  best 
possible  information  respecting  their  situation  and  future  opera- 
tions. 

In  his  attempt  to  return  he  was  apprehended,  carried  before 
sir  William  Howe,  and  the  proof  of  his  object  was  so  clear,  that 
he  frankly  acknowledged  who  he  was,  and  what  were  Jiis  views. 

Sir  William  Howe  at  once  gave  an  order  to  the  provost  mar- 
shal to  exedute  him  the  next  tnorning. 

This  order  was  accordingly  executed  in  a  most  unfeeling 
manner,  and  by  as  great  a  savage  as  ever  disgraced  humanity. 
A  clergyman,  whose  attendance  iie  desired  was  refused  him;  a 
bible  for  a  few  moments  devotion  was  not  procured,  although  he 
requested  it.  Letters,  which,  on  the  morning  of  his  execution, 
he  wrote  to  his  mother  and  other  friends,  were  destroyed;  and 
this  very  extraordinaiy  reason  given  by  the  provost  marshal^ 
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that  the  rebels  should  not  know  they  had  a  man  in  their  army 
•who  could  die  with  so  much  firmness." 

Unknown  to  all  around  him,  without  a  single  friend  to  offer 
him  the  least  consolation,  thus  fell  as  amiable  and  as  worthy  a 
young  man  as  America  could  boast,  with  this,  as  his  d3ring  ob- 
servation— that  he  only  lamented  that  he  had  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  his  country." 

Although  the  manner  of  this  execution  will  ever  be  abhorred 
by  every  friend  to  humanity  and  religion,  yet  there  cannot  be  a 
question  but  that  the  sentence  was  conformable  to  the  rules  of 
war  and  the  practice  of  nations  in  similar  cases. 

It  is,  however,  a  justice  due  to  the  character  of  Captain  Hale 
to  observe,  that  his  motives  for  engaging  in  this  service  were  en- 
tirely different  from  those  which  generally  influence  others  in 
similar  circumstances. 

Neither  expectation  of  promotion,  nor  pecuniary  reward,  in- 
duced him  to  this  attempt.  A  sense  of  duty,  a  hope  that  he 
might  in  this  way  be  useful  to  his  country,  and  an  opinion  which 
he  had  adopted,  that  every  kind  of  service  necessary  to  the  public 
good  became  honourable  by  being  necessaiy— were  the  great 
motives  which  induced  him  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  by  which 
his  connexions  lost  a  most  amiable  friend,  and  his  country  one  of 
its  most  promising  supporters. 

The  isLtt  of  this  most  unfortunate  young  man  excites  the  most 
interesting  reflections. 

To  see  such  a  character,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  cheerfully 
treading  in  the  most  hazardous  paths,  influenced  by  the  purest 
intentions,  and  only  emulous  to  do  good  to  his  country,  without 
the  imputation  of  a  crime,  fall  a  vicum  to  policy,  must  have  been 
wounding  to  the  feelings  even  of  his  enemies. 

Should  a  comparison  be  drawn  between  Major  Andre  and 
Captain  Hale,  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  latter  should  he  not 
be  placed  on  an  equal  ground  with  the  former.  While  almost 
erfery  historian  of  the  American  revo/ur/on  has  celebrated  the  vir- 
tues and  lamented  the  fate  of,  Andre,  Hale  has  remained  unno- 
ticed, and  it  is  scarcely  known  such  a  character  existed. 

To  the  memory  of  Andre,  his  country  have  erected  the  most 
magnificent  monuments,  and  bestowed  on  his  &mily  the  highest 
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honours  and  most  liberal  rewards.  To  tlic  memory  of  Hale  not 
a  stone  has  been  erected,  nor  an  inscription  to  preserve  his  ashes 
from  insult! 


Th&  allusion  to  the  story  of  the  Ephesian  Matron  in  the 
eleventh  number  of  the  Spectator,  in  which  b  given  the  history 
of  Inkle  and  Yarico,  naturally  excites  in  the  reader,  a  desire  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  a  transaction,  bad 
enough  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  turpitude  of  Mr.  In- 
kle. As  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  met  with  the  rdatioa 
in  English,  I  have  briefly  noted  the  substance  of  the  (no  doubt) 
slanderous  tale,  as  it  is  found  in  Petronius. 

A  certain^  matron  of  Ephesus  was  so  distinguished  (or 
chastity,  that  she  was  held  out  as  a  pattern  to  the  ladies  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  Having  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  hus- 
band, not  content  to  bewail  htm  in  the  usual  manner,  with  dis- 
hevelled hair  and  beating  of  her  naked  bosom,  she  followed  his 
dead  body  to  the  tomb,  and  there  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  ex- 
travagant grief.  So  devoted  was  she  to  sorrow,  and  bent  on  self- 
destruction,  that  neither  her  friends  or  connexions  could  with- 
draw her  from  the  dismal  place.  Even  the  city  magistrates 
went  away  repulsed;  and,  lamented  by  all,  this  singular  lady  had 
already  passed  five  days  without  any  sustenance. 

<^  She  was  attended  by  a  faithful  maid,  %vho  mingled  tears 
with  hers,  and  from  time  to  time  renewed  the  light  as  it  wasted 
in  the  monument.  Scarce  any  thing  else  was  talked  of  in  the  city, 
and  it  was  universally  admitted,  that  one  example  at  least,  of  a 
chaste  and  tender  affection,  was  to  be  found. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  governor  of  the  province  had  caused 
certain  malefactors  to  be  crucified,  not  far  from  the  cell  in  which 
the  matron  mourned  over  the  corpse  of  her  husband.  On  the 
next  night,  therefore,  the  soldier  who  kept  guard  over  the  cross- 
es, observing  the  light  in  the  monument,  and  hearing  the 
groans  which  proceeded  from  it,  was  tempted,  through  curios- 
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ty,  to  inform  himself  of  the  cause.  Descending  into  the  tomb,  he 
beheld  a  beautiful  woman,  whom  he  first  supposed  to  be  a  spec- 
tre, but  observing  the  dead  body  before  her,  and  the  despair  she 
exhibited,  he  conceived  the  real  fact,  and  concluded  she  was  a 
widow,  whose  love  for  her  husband  was  so  excessive,  as  not  to 
be  extinguished.  He,  therefore,  brought  his  supper  into  the 
tomb,  and  began  to  entreat  the  unhappy  lady,  that  she  would  not 
persist  in  superfluous  affliction,  and  consume  herself  with  una- 
vailing soiTow.  He  represented  death  as  the  common  lot,  and 
the  grave  as  the  last  home  of  all,  with  such  other  topics  of  con- 
solation, as  were  calculated  to  restore  her  to  peace  and  serenity. 
But  she,  refusing  comfort,  beat  her  breast  with  increased  vehe- 
mence, and  scattered  her  tom-out  bair  upon  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

^*  The  story  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  soldier,  however, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  attendant  female,  after  some 
time,  prevailed  upon  the  mistress  to  accept  of  some  food,  to  take 
a  little  wine;  and  then,  to  consent  to  live.  The  sequel  may  be 
now  conceived.  The  youth  being  neither  uncomely  in  person, 
nor  deficient  in  the  arts  of  persuasion,  so  gains  upon  the  lady, 
that  she  at  length  takes  him  for  a  husband,  even  in  the  very  tomb 
where  her  late  lamented  one  is  deposited.  But  this  is  not  all. 
During  their  entire  devotion  to  each  other  for  some  days,  and  the 
consequent  neglect  of  duty  in  the  sentinel,  one  of  the  crucified 
bodies  he  was  appointed  to  guard,  is  carried  off,  and  ht  exposed 
to  the  punishment  of  death  for  his  delinquency.  In  this  situa- 
tion, what  does  the  matron  do,  but,  in  order,  as  she  says,  to  spare 
herself  the  horror  of  beholding  the  Hmeral  of  two  most  dear 
husbands  at  the  same  time,  suggest  the  expedient  of  hanging 
the  body  of  the  deceased  one  in  the  place  of  that  purloined 
from  the  cross;  which  is  accordingly  done." 

Such  are  the  particulars  of  this  disgusting  story,  which, 
shocking  as  it  is,  has  still  less  of  heartless  wickedness  in  it,  than 
that  of  Inkle  and  Yarico.  For  the  honour  of  human  nature,  nei- 
ther of  them,  I  hope,  is  true;  but  if  both  are  to  be  credited,  must 
we  not  exclaim — "  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman;  and  thine,  per- 
fidious cruelty,  is  man.** 
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In  speaking  of  Petronius,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Petronius  who  was  master  of  Nero's  revels,  Voltaire 
denies  the  fact,  and  says  that  the  president  Boubier,  translated 
his  poem  on  the  civil  war:  not  that  he  thought,  this  piece  of  de- 
clamation,  full  of  false  thoughts,  approached  to  the  sage  and  ele- 
gant modesty  of  Virgil.  He  knew  that  the  satire  of  Petronius, 
thoug^i  sprinkled  with  charming  passages,  was  but  the  caprice 
of  some  obscure  young  man,  equally  unbridled  in  his  manners 
and  his  style. 

The  following  line  occurs  both  in  Prior's  Henry  and  Em- 
ma, and  in  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad: 

«  Sbould'st  thou,  but  Heaven  avert  it,  ahould'st  thou  bleed." 

Prior  probably  was  the  original  author  of  it.  His  Henry  and 
Emma  must  have  come  out  before  the  translation  of  the  Iliad; 
and  if  so,  the  adoption  of  the  line  by  Pope,  must  be  considered 
as  a  mark  of  respect.    It  would  be  absurd  to  call  it  plagiarism. 

Zimmerman,  in  his  Treatise  on  Solitude,  has  taken  for  his 
motto,  thi^  passage  from  La  Fontaine. 

Solitude  oii  je  troave  une  douceur  lecretey 
Lieux  que  j'amais  toujours,  ne  pourrai-je  jamais. 
Loin  du  monde  et  du  broit,  gouter  I'ombre  et  le  frais? 
*  Oh!  qui  m^arretera  lous  tos  sombres  asyles? 
Quand  pourront  lea  neuf  sceurs,  loin  de  coon  et  des  vHIes, 
M*  ocouper  tout  enticr— — 

But  notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Zimmerman  has  said  and  quoted 
on  the  subject,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  on  an  appeal  to  the 
world,  Balzac  would  obtain  a  vast  majority  of  suffrages,  when  he 
says — That  solitude  is  unquestionably  a  charming  thing;  but 
that  still  there  is  a  pleasure  in  having  some  one  at  hand,  to 
whom,  we  may  from  lime  to  time  observe — That  solitude  is  a 
charming  thing. 

"  To  entertain  readers,"  says  doctor  Zimmerman,  "  is,  ia 
my  opinion,  only  to  deliver  freely  in  writing,  that>  which  in  the 
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general  intercourse  of  society  it  is  impossible  to  say  either  with 
safety  or  politeness."  If  this  remark  be  justi  of  which  there  is 
certainly  much  appearance,  it  would  be  well  for  those  to  con* 
sideiMt,  who  virulently  censure  works,  in  which  authoi»  speak  of 
themselves  and  others  with  a  boldness  ^nd  freedom  forbidden  by 
the  fastidious  rules  of  polished  society.  May  it  not  be  the  very 
liberty  they  complain  of  which  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
charms  of  memoir  writing?  And  is  it  not  this  which  renders  so 
agreeable,  the  apparently  unimportant  garrulity  of  Montaigne? 

Again,  says  the  doctor,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  writer  may 
be  permitted  publicly  to  decompose  the  state  of  his  mind,  and 
to  make  observations  on  his  own  character,  for  the  benefit  of 
other  men,  rather  than  to  leave  his  body  by  will  to  a  professor  df 
anatomy.** 

What  fashionable  lover,  says  the  same  author,  has  ever  painted 
his  passion  for  an  imperious  mistress  with  the  same  felicity,  as 
the  chorister  of  a  village  in  Hanover,  for  a  young  and  beautiful 
country  girl?  On  her  death,  the  chorister  raised  in  the  cemetry 
a  sepulchral  stone  to  her  memory,  and  carving  in  an  artless 
manner,  the  figure  of  a  rose  on  its  front,  inscribed  these  words 
underneath:  <^  C'cst  ainsi  qu*elle  fut."  Thus  she  was. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Tristram  Shandy,  never,  I  think,  no* 
ticed,  which  contains  a  happy  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  pa- 
thetic, not  unlike  the  relation  of  FalstaiTs  death  of  hostess 
Quickly.  It  is,  where  Trim  is  giving  an  accunt  of  the  kind 
treatment  he  received  from  the  fiiir  Beguine,  who  took  care  of 
him  in  his  tribulation,  and  rubbed  his  wounded  knee.  In  relat- 
ing the  dreams  with  which  he  was  visited  in  his  fevc^— "  I  was 
all  night  long,'*  says  the  corporal,  cutting  the  world  in  two, 
and  giving  her  half.'*  This  is  in  the  true  character  of  a  sick 
man*s  dream,  and  at  the  same  time  as  wild  and  tender  an  imagi- 
nation as  can  be  conceived. 

VOL.  VIII.  3  a 
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The  ground  for  the  character  of,  vir  magnus,  tf  err,  mcmom- 
bilis,  which  has  been  applied  to  Warburton,  seems  in  no  degree 
impaired  by  the  style  of  his  letters  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester. 
In  one  of  them,  he  says — ^  Jortin  is  himself  as  vain  as  he  is  dirty; 
to  imagine  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  holding  his  hand.  Nobody  h$M 
yet  written  against  me,  but  at  their  own. expense;  and  if  he  be  a 
gainer,  I  will  forgive  him."  More  pride,  conscious  ability,  and 
fire,  than  is  here  exhibited,  cannot  he  well  conceired;  and  the 
man  that  could  say  this,  might  be  supposed  to  hold  on  till  his 
^  band  blushed  and  his  lawn  sleeres  were  bloody,"  both  he 
and  bishop  Lowth  are  said  to  have  done,  in  their  memorable 
controversy. 

If  the  historical  fragment  of  James  IL  by  Mr.  Fox,  had  been  the 
work  of  some  unknown  or  ordinary  hand,  it  seems  not  difficult 
to  pronounce  what  the  public  opinion  of  it  would  have  been. 
Feeble,  tame,  and  mSdiocre^  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
the  epithets  applied  to  it.   But  being  the  production  of  a  great 
orator  and  statesman,  its  reception  has  been  respectfoJ,  and  ks 
very  meagerness  applauded,  for  that  Mr.  Fox,  it  seems,  was 
most  festidiously  studious  of  simplicity  in  historical  style,  dread- 
ing  nothing  so  much  as  that  any  thing  like  an  oratorical  flou- 
rish should  foist  itself  into  this  his  intended  model  of  the  chaste, 
the  perspicuous,  the  simple,  and  the  modest  in  composition.  Ve* 
ry  well!  so  be  it.  It  is  a  plain  tale  to  be  sure;  ami  as  the.  author  was 
never  high  enough  to  be  in  danger  of  flBdling,  he,  of  consequence, 
does  not  fall,  and  must  be  admitted  to  be  an  illustrious  example 
of  the  ttuua  mmium  timiduague  firoceiU  of  Horace.  Having  suc- 
cessfully hugged  the  shore,  he  has  made  his  first  port  in  safety. 
Wofully  slow,  however,  was  his  progress,  we  are  told;  and  how, 
indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise,  since  our  coaster  was  continually 
heaving  the  lead,  and  pertinaciously  consistent  in  refuung  bis 
canvas  to  the  lightest  breeze.   These  things,  in  substance,  are 
said  by  his  prefacer. 

Still  I  must  be  permitted  wo  think  Mr.  Fox  in  the  right 
Was  it  for  a  man  of  bii  established  fame,  to  enter  the  UsU  of 
composition  with  the  plebeian  herd  of  scribblers?  Who  is  there, 
at  the  present  dqry  that  cannot  rounda  period,  and  emulate 
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majestic  inarch  of  a  Robertson,  or  a  Gibbon?  Wisely 
then,  concludes  Mr.  Fox  to  take  a  new  career.  I  will  per- 
suade the  world,  says  he,  that  to  be  eloquent,  is  nothing  more 
than  to  be  simple.  My  reputation  will  bear  me  out  in  the  expe- 
riment, and  I  shall  set  a  new  fashion  in  literature. 

So  much  for  my  style,  but  this  is  but  one  of  two  objects.  My 
other  is  to  justify  my  politics  by  my  history.  Now,  if  by  mould- 
ing my  incidents  to  my  purpose,  I  can  but  write  the  world  into 
a  belief,  that  the  policy  of  my  rival  Pitt,  and  my  quondam  col- 
league Burke,  was  the  policy  of  the  bigot  James,  veiy  little  will 
be  wanting  to  the  entire  establishment  of  my  orthodoxy,  and  the 
consequent  heterodoxy  of  my  opponents.  Some  conclusion  of 
this  sort  inevitably  forces  itself  upon  the  mind  on  the  perusal  of 
this  fragment  of  the  British  statesman;  luid  adverting  to  the  long 
time  it  was  announced  before  its  appearance,  we  are,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  reminded  of  the  mountain  in  labour. 

On  reconsideration  of  the  foregoing,  lam  displeased  with  it. 
Though  not  appearing  quite  unwarranted,  it  is  in  a  strain  of  flip- 
pant sarcasm  not  called  for  by  the  occasion.  From  the  apparent 
caution  of  adopting  facts,  and  the  spirit  of  liberty,  justice,  and 
philanthropy  it  breathes,  this  work  of  Mr.  Fox  is  entitled  to 
respect,  little  soever  as  may  be  its  claim  to  literary  distinction; 
and  even  iftthis  view,  perhaps,  it  is  chaste,  if  not  brilliant. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF  REAR-ADMIRAL  SIR  JOHN  BORLASE 
WARREN,  DART.  K.  B. 

Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  is  descended  from  an  ancient  fami- 
ly, whose  estates  were  situated  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  Notting- 
hamshire. He  derives  the  name  of  Borlase  from  his  great 
grandmother,  who  was  the  heiress  and  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bor- 
lase, Bart,  of  Bockmore,  Bucks — Lieutenant  colonel  of  the  fa- 
mops  lord  Vere's  regiment,  that  served  in  the  palatinate  to  pro- 
teet  the  elector  king  of  Bohemia;  afterwards  placed  under  the 
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prince  of  Orange  in  the  low  countries,  during  the  wars  in  Flan- 
ders and  Holland. 

The  name  of  Warren  is  of  Norman  extraction.  Sir  John 
is  related  to  the  family  in  Cheshire,  and  is  descended  from  the 
ancient  earls  of  Warenne,  belonging  to  the  Plantagenet  family. 
He  received  his  education  under  the  i*cverend  Mr.  Prinseps,at 
Bicester,  in  Oxfordshire,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Winches- 
ter. As  it  was  the  intention  of  sir  John's  relations  that  he  should 
be  sent  to  one  of  the  universities,  a  private  tutor  was  afterwards 
appointed;  but  so  strong  an  inclination  for  the  navy  pervaded  bis 
youthful  mind,  that  notwithstanding  many  urgent  persuasions  to 
the  contrary,  sir  John  at  length  entered  on  board  the  Aldemey 
sloop  of  war,  then  commanded  by  captain  James  0*Hara; — sta- 
tioned at  Yarmouth,  and  Shetland,  to  protect  the  fisheries.  Our 
young  mariner,  who  had  thus  displayed  such  an  early  inclina* 
tion  for  a  profession  he  has  since  so  much  adorned,  continued 
in  the  Alderney  sloop,  and  the  Marlborough  to  which  he  was 
afterwards  appointed,  nearly  three  or  four  years;  under  the  im- 
mediate patronage  of  the  lamented  lord  Howe;  and  afterwards 
at  the  request  of  his  friends  went  to  Emanuel  college  Carn- 
bridge.  He  pursued  the  academical  studies  under  his  tutor  "Dr. 
Farmer;  and  having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  left  the 
university  on  a  tour  through  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  continent. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  sir  John  Bor- 
lase  Warren,  who  had  previously  been  elected  a  member  of  par- 
liament, still  glowing  with  the  same  zeal  for  the  British  navy, 
immediately  returned  to  its  professional  duties;  and,  during  the 
year  1777,  embarked  in  the  Venus  frigate,  commanded  by  cap- 
tain Williams,*  This  ship  being  soon  ordered  to  join  Itis  old 
patron,  lord  Howe,  on  the  American  station,  sir  John  was  next 
placed  by  him  in  the  Apollo  frigate,  under  that  brave,  and  excel- 
lent officer  captain  Pownall;  and  continued  with  him  until  the 
usual  period  *of  service  was  complete:  being  then  appointed 
fourth  lieutenant  of  the  Nonsuch,  64  guns,  commodore  Waller 
Griffith,  sir  John  was  present  in  the  fleet  when  the  gallant  lord 
Howe  was  opposed  to  the  squadron  under  D'Estaing. 

•  Now  Tiee-admff^V. 
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Upon  his  return  to  England,  lieutenant  Warren,  during  the 
year  (1779,)  was  appointeo  first  of  the  Victory,  with  sir  Charles 
Hardy's  flag  on  board;  who  on  the  resignation  of  admiral  Kep- 
pel  was  made  commander  in  chief  of  the  western  squadron:  ad- 
miral Kempenfelt  served  under  sir  Charles  as  captain  of  the 
fleet  On  the  sixteenth  of  July  in  the  same  year,  lieutenant 
Warren,  having  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  commander,  was 
appointed  to  the  Helena  sloop  of  war;  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  French  by  the  fleet  off  Ushant.  Sir  John  received  his 
commission  as  post  captain,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1781, 
and  was  soon  given  the  command  of  the  Ariadne,  20  guns; 
which  continued  in  the  Downs,  and  on  the  north  sea  statiom 

The  first  eng^  geroent  in  which  sir  John  Borlase  Warren  was 
present,  after  attaining  his  post  rank,  was  with  a  French  frigate, 
L'Aigle,  44  guns,  and  400  men,  then  fitted  out  as  a  privateer 
from  Dunkirk.  The  enemy  having  borne  down,  an  action  com- 
menced, which  continued  for  fifty  minutes;  when  L*Aigle,  who 
had  lost  many  of  her  crew,  hauled  her  wind  from  the  Ariadne, 
and  by  superior  sailing  reached  St.  Maloes  in  safety.  Captain 
Warren  yras  afterwai*ds  appointed  to  the  Winchelsca  frigate,  32 
guns,  attached  to  the  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  under  sir  John 
Lockhart  Ross.  The  Winchelsea  being  stationed  to  watch  the 
Dutch  fleet  ofi*  the  Texel,  took  three  privateers. 

On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  by  the  general  peace,  which 
was  concluded  In  (1783,)  sir  John  Warren  returned  to  the  do- 
mestic comfort  of  his  fiunily:  having  married  the  youngest 
daughter  of  general  sir  John  Clavcring,  K.  B.  and  lady  Diana.* 
During  the  peace,  the  active  mind  of  sir  John  Warren  eagerly 
seized  the  first  opportunity  that  oflered  to  renew  the  duties  of 
his  profession:  he  was  accordingly  twice  at  sea;  first  aaa  volun- 
teer, with  the  honourable  George  Berkeley,  June  1787,  in  a 
squadron  of  evolution;  consisting  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  be- 
sides frigates,  under  vice-admiral  the  honourable  commodore 
Leveson  Gower,  who  had  hcdsted  his  broad  pendant  on  board  the 
Edgar,  of  74  guns;  and  afterwards  in  the  Valiant,  74  guns,  with 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Clarence,  having  previously  been 
•  Lady  Diana  Weit,  who  married  «ir  Jehu  ClaTering^  was  the  d^iughter  of 
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appointed,  together  with  rear-admirals  Christian,  and  Pole, 
groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  duke. 

When  the  last  war  commenced,  in  the  year  (1793)  air  John 
Warren  commissioned  the  Flora  frigate,  36  guns,  then  fitting  at 
Deptford;  and  tailed  from  Spithead  in  company  with  the  Incon- 
stant frigate,  36  guns,  captain  Montgcmiery,  as  convoy  to.  the 
Lbbon  and  Oporto  ships^  accompanied  by  five  sail  of  the  line 
under  admiral  Cosby.  During  the  interval  of  the  arrival  of  the 
convoy,  and  its  departure,  the  two  frigates  cruised  off  the  coasts 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Sir  John  Warren,  in  the  Flora,  havmg 
chased  a  frigate  into  L'Orient,  which  escaped,  captured  L'Affa- 
m6e  privateer  on  his  return  to  Lisbon.  The  Inconatant,  he 
found,  had  returned  home,  after  taking  four  or  five  prises;  three 
of  which  being  left,  accompanied  the  ships  to  England.  The 
Flora,  in  company  with  the  Druid,  33  guns,  captain  J.  Ellison, 
and  Fury  sloop,  U  guns,  captain  F.  Sotheron,  safely  escorted  the 
two  convoys,  consisting  of  ninety-seven  sail;  and  arrived  with 
them  in  the  Downs  dui'ing  tlie  month  of  October  in  the  same 
yeai'. 

The  Flora,  in  November,  received  orders  to  bokt  rear-ad- 
miral M^Bride's  flag;  who  came  round  in  the  Sheemesi,  44  guns, 
to  Spithead.  A  squadron  of  several  frigates  was  placed  under 
the  admiral's  command;  and  a  body  of  British  troops  were  em- 
barked, consisting  of  six,  or  seven  thousand  men,  with  some 
French  corps,  under  the  command  of  the  earl'of  Moira,  to  be 
escorted  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  in  x>rder  to  assist  the  rt^^ist 
army;  which  had  penetrated  to  Granville,  Arranches,  and  Dol, 
opposite  to  the  above  islands,  under  the  generals  L'Escore,  Cha- 
rette,  Talmont,  and  others.  Four  thousand  men  were  landed  in 
Guernsey,  and  continued  on  the  island  nearly  two  months:  they 
were  afterwards'^brought  over,  and  disembarked  at  Cowesf  and 
cantoned  with  several  Hessians  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  under  the 
command  of  earl  Moira.  Admiral  M*Bride's  squadron  being 
attached  to  this  expedition,  continued  also  there  until  the  arri- 
val of  the  Cumberland,  74  guns,  when  the  admiral  removed  his 
flag  to  that  ship;  and  sent  the  Flora,  Crescent,  La  Nymphe, 
Druid,  and  Fuiy  sloop,  on  a  cruise  off  the  coast  of  France,  un- 
der the  orders  of  sir  John  W&rren;  who  captured  La  Vipere 
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National  corvette  brig,  18  guns,  and  110  men,  off  Havre«de« 
Grace;  and  drove  two  other  cruisers  of  the  enemy  into  that 
port. 

The  Flora  from  this  time  continued  for  several  months  at- 
tached to  the  squadron  under  admiral  M^Bride,  cruising  off 
Cherburgh,  Havre-de-Grace,  and  St.  Maloes;  until  they  at  length 
came  into  Cawsand  Bay.  Sir  John  Warren  was  soon  despatched 
in  the  Flora,  by  the  admiral,  on  a  second  cruise,  as  commodore; 
to  cruise  off  Cherburgh,  and  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  and  Jer- 
sey; as  a  squadron  of  French  frigates  from  Cancale  Bay,  had 
captured  many  merchantmen  in  the  channel;  and  bad  engaged^ 
and  nearly  captured  the  Hinde,  28  guns,  near  Portland,  com- 
manded by  captain  P.  Durham.    This  French  squadron  was 
composed  of  the  best  sailing,  and  most  powerful  frigates,  in 
their  navy;  and  had  also  been  manned  with  the  prime  of  their 
seamen:  it  in'  general  rendezvoused  at  Cherburgh,  or  Cancale, 
and  thus  greatly  annoyed  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  One 
of  them,  La  Carmagnole,  some  weeks  previous  to  the  sailing  of 
commodore  Warren's  squadron,  ran  ashore  during  a  chase,  and 
bilged.«— Having  steered  for  the  Seven  Islands,  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  sir  John,  by  the  twenty-third  of  April  (1794,)  before 
day-break,  discerned  the  remaining  ships  of  the  French  squadron 
standing  out  fbom  Cancale  Bay  to  cruise;  in  expectation  of  in- 
tercepting the  trade  from  Cork,  convoyed  by  the  Aurora,  38 
guns,  captain  W.  Essmgton.    The  engagement  lasted  nearly 
three  hours;  and  gloriously  terminated  in  adding  to  the  British 
navy,  La  Pomone,  one  of  the  finest  frigates  ever  built  in  France, 
44  guns,  twenty-four  pounders,  400  men;  L'Engageante,  34  guns> 
and  fi>ur  carronades,  with  300  men;  and  La  Babet,  22  guns,  nine 
pounderS)  200  men:  another  frigate.  La  Resolue,  escaped,  by 
outsailing  the  Melampus  and  Nymphe,  who  chased  her  into 
Morlaix.   The  Freneh  commodore,  monsieur  Desgarceaux,  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  old  marine  of  his  country;  he  was  killed 
by  the  second  broadside  from  the  Flora,  who  led,  seconded  by 
the  Arethusa,  sir  E.  Pellew,  and  was  gallantly  supported  by  the 
ether  British  ships. 

His  majesty,  soon  after  this  action,  which  gave  a  severe  blow 
to  the  pride  and  confidence  of  the  enemy,  was  pleased  to  create 
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ftir  John  Warren  one  of  the  knights  of  the  military  order  of  die 
Bath. 

The  Flora,  soon  after  the  preceding  erent,  with  the  Aretha- 
sa,  sir  £.  Pellew,  and  the  Melampus,  captain  sir  R.  J.  Strachao, 
was  detached  from  admiral  M'B ride's  squadron  on  a  separate 
service;  and  cruised  off  the  western  coasts  of  Brittany  and  La 
Vendue.  They  at  one  lime  were  obliged  to  steer  through  a  part 
of  the  great  convoy  bound  from  America  to  France  laden  with 
provisions  and  corn;  and  this  at  a  period  of  the  enemy's  princi- 
pal distress: — the  three  British  frigates  were  purstted  by  Lc 
Jean  Bart,  Le  Tigre,  and  Zel6,  of  74  guns,  with  three  French 
frigates,  for  several  hours;  and  although  sir  John  Warren  passed 
within  hail,  and  some  of  the  ships  spoke  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
convoy,  he  escaped  at  length  from  a  force  so  superior.  The 
Melampus  being  afterwards  ordered  on  other  service;  the  Flora 
and  Arcthusa,  joined  by  the  Galatea,  32  guns,  captain  Keats;  the 
Diamond,  S8  gUns,  sir  Sidney  Smith;  the  Artois,*  38  guns,  sir 
Edmund  Nagle;  and  the  Anson,  44  guns,  captain  P.  Ourhatt> 
were  continually  stationed  in  the  bay. 

Sir  John  Warren  in  the  month  of  June  (1795)  received  or- 
ders to  hoist  his  broad  pendant  in  La  Pomone,  44  guns,  as  com- 
modore of  an  expedition  that  had  been  planned  against  the  French 
coast.  Fifty  sail  of  transports  were  attached  to  the  squadron^ 
ha^ng  on  board  nearly  three  thousand  emigrant  troops,  under 
the  command  of  comtes  de  Puysaye,  and  D'Hcrvilly.  The 
whole  force  sailed  from  Yamouth  Roads,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
joined  the  western  squadron  off  Ushant,  under  that  gallant  vete- 
ran Earl  Bridport.  Here  they  continued  until  they  made  the 
Penmarks;  when  the  fleet  hauled  their  wind  to  the  northward, 
and  the  ships  under  sir  John  Warren  continued  steering  for  the 
island  of  Bellcisle.  The  ensuing  evening  the  Galatea,  captain 
R.  G.  Keat:.,  having  been  sent  into  Quibcron  bay,  was  chased 
by  the  French  fleet  under  admiral  Villaret  Joyeuse,  who  soon 
afterwards  hove  in  sight.  Commodore  Warren  immediately 
threw  out  the  signal  for  tlie  whole  convoy  to  wear,  and  the  Con- 
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corde  to  lead  thero;  an^  for  the  line  of  battle  ships  and  frigatesy 
to  form  in  the  rear. 

A  chasse  maree  that  had  accompanied  the  Galatea,  having 
been  ordered  by  captain  Keats  to  look  out  for  the  fleet  under 
lord  Bridport,  had  been  successful  in  joining;  and  thus  commu- 
nicated the  important  intelligence  to  the  commander  in  chief: 
the  Thunderer  and  the  Experiment  lugger  had  also  been  de- 
tached by  sir  John  Warren,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  ac- 
quaint the  admiral  of  the  situation  of  the  convoy. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  lord  Brid|X)rt,  with  his  usual 
zeal,  was  discerned  under  a  press  of  sail.  Sir  John  Warren 
detached,  according  to  orders,  the  remaining  line  of  battle  ships 
from  his  squadron  to  join  his  lordship's:  they  however  could 
not  come  up  until  the  action  off  L'Orient,  on  the  23d  of  June, 
1795,  had  tenninatcd  with  such  an  addition  of  glory  to  th^  Bri- 
tish navy. 

Commodore  Warren  pursued  his  course  to  Quiberon  bay; 
and  notwithstanding  the  thick  weather  which  came  on,  anchored 
between  its  entrance,  and  Belleisle.  During  this  expedition  he 
commanded  the  naval  forces;  and  when  the  entire  project  of  the 
descent  on  France  failed  he  was  employed  as  commodore. in  con- 
tinual and  successful  cruises  off  the  coast  of  France,  from  the 
port  of  Falmouth,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  admiralty. 
The  situation  of  this  port  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel,  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain.  The  ene- 
my's convoys  destined  to  bring  provisions,  ammunition,  and  sup- 
plies for  the  French  fltjet  in  Brest,  were  thus  continually  inter- 
cepted: from  the  success  of  this  squadron,  and  the  division  of 
ships  under  sir  E.  Pellcw,  the  French  fleet  were  often  kept  in 
harbour  for  want  of  stores.  La  Pomone,  Galatea,  Anson,  and 
Artois,  at  one  time  fell  in  with  a  convoy  of  no  less  than  seventy 
sail  going  for  provisions,  under  escort  of  La  Tribune,  Proser- 
pine, Thames,  Coquille,  Cygoin,  and  L'Etoiie:  an  engagement 
imn^ediately  ensued;  but  the  enemy  escaping  through  the  Raz 
passage,  between  the  ofiing  of  Douarne-Nez  bay  on  the  N.  E. 
and  Hodierne  bay  on  the  S.  E.  the  only  ship's  taken  were  VEtoxle, 
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and  four  merchantmen.  For  the  protection  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  had  thus  received  from  the  squadron 
under  sir  John  Warren,  the  committee  of  merchant  teamen  far 
the  encouragement  qf  the  cafUure  q/*  the  enemy* a  firruateertj  pre- 
sented the  commodore  with  a  sword  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
guineas. 

In  consequence  of  a  change  which  took  place  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  channel  fleet,  the  ships  under  sir  John  Warren 
were  attached  to  it,  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  com* 
mander  in  chief,  lord  Bridport:  after  attending  for  some  time  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  in  Brest,  the  commodore's  squadron  be- 
came entirely  dispersed. 

During  the  year  1797  sir  John  Warren  was  appointed  to  the 
Canada,  74  gims,  which  was  attached  to  the  western  squadron 
under  lord  Bridport.  Being  stationed  off  Brest,  with  the  Ro- 
bust, 74  guns,  captain  E«  Thornbrough,  and  the  Amelia  frigate, 
44  gunS)  captain  the  honourable  C.  Herbert,  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy  then  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  w  John  Warren 
happened  to  be  off  Le  Bee  de  Chevre  in  I'lroise  passage,  at  the 
very  instant  when  the  enemy  at  day  break  attempted  to  come 
out;  on  seeing  the  detached  ships  from  the  western  squadron, 
they  immediately  returned  into  the  harbour;  in  effecting  wlach, 
La  Fraternity,  and  another  of  their  frigates,  ran  foul  of  each 
other,  and  were  considerably  damaged. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1798,  sir  John  Warren  received  or- 
ders from  vice  admiral  sir  Alan  Gardner  in  Cawsand  bay,  to 
proceed  with  the  Foudroyant,  80  guns,  captain  sir  T.  Bayardf 
the  Robust,  74  guns,  captain  E.  Thornbrough,  and  Magnanime, 
44  guns,  captain  the  honourable  M.  de  Courcy,  in  search  of  tht 
enemy's  squadron,  that  had  escaped  from  Brest.  The  commo- 
dore immediately  sailed;  and  struggling  with  unfavourable  wea* 
ther,  arrived  with  his  squadron  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  without 
falling  in  with  a  single  vessel  of  war:  he  then  proceeded  with  a 
press  of  sail  to  the  N.  W.  along  shore. 

Intelligence  of  the  probability  of  the  enemy's  ^pearanc^ 
off  Black  Sod  Harbour,  having  been  communicated  by  the  Kai^ 
garoo  brig,  18  guns,  captain  £.  Brace,  the  conmiodore  remained 
for  some  days  off  the  harbour,  mid  Achille  Head;  whea  staadiiig 
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further  to  the  northward,  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  the  squa- 
dron under  monsieur  fiompart,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  the 
line,  the  Hoche,  and  eight  frigates,  a  schboner,  and  a  brig,  with 
troops  and  ammunition  on  board  destined  for  Ireland,  at  length 
appeared  in  sight.  The  following  is  the  official  account  as  sent 
to  vice-admiral  Kingsmill: 

I  immediately  made  the  signal  for  a  general  chase,  and  to 
form  in  succession  as  each  ship  arrived  up  to  the  enemy;  whom, 
from  their  great  distance  to  windward,  and  an  hollow  sea,  it  was 
impossible  to  come  up  with  before  the  twelfth. 

"  The  chase  was  continued  in  very  bad,  and  boisterous  wea- 
ther, all  day  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  following  night;  when  at 
half  past  fire  A.  M.  they  were  seen  at  a  little  distance  to  the 
windward,  the  line  of  battle  ship  having  lost  her  main  top- 
mast. 

^  The  enemy  bore  down  and  formed  their  line  in  close  or- 
der upon  the  starboard  tack;  and  from  the  length  of  the  chase, 
and  our  ships  being  spread,  it  was  impossible  to  close  with 
them  before  seven  A.  M.  when  I  made  the  Robust's  signal  to 
lead,  which  was  obeyed  with  much  alacrity,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ships  to  form  in  succession  in  the  rear  of  the  van. 

^  The  action  commenced  at  twenty  minutes  past  seven  o'clock 
A.  M.  the  Rosses  bearing  S.  S.  W.  five  leagues,  and  at  eleven, 
the  Hoche,  after  a  gallant  defence,  struck;  and  the  frigates 
made  sail  from  us:  the  signal  to  pursue  the  enemy  was  made 
immediately,  and  in  five  hours  afterwards  three  of  the  frigates 
hauled  down  their  colours  also;  but  they,  as  well  as  the  Hoche, 
were  obstinately  defended,  all  of  them  being  heavy  frigates,  and, 
as  well  as  the  ship  of  the  line,  entirely  new,  full  of  troops  and 
stores,  with  every  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  their  views 
and  plans  in  Ireland." 

Sir  John  Warren,  on  his  return  from  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
was  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Deny;  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  with  those  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
When  the  promotion  of  admirals  took  place  in  1799  on  the  me- 
morable fourteenth  of  February,  this  distinguished  officer  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue;  and,  for  the 
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First  time  during  the  war,  remained  unemployed  until  the 
twenty-seventh  of  July  in  the  same  year;  when  he  receiied 
orders  to  hoist  his  flag  on  board  the  Temeraire,  98  guns,  lying 
at  St  Helens.  He  sailed  thence  in  a  few  days;  and  beat  down 
Channel  ag^nst  a  westerly  wind  to  join  the  fleet  in  Torbay:  ap- 
prehensions being  entertained  that  the  French  had  escaped  out 
of  Brest. 

On  the  second  of  August  ir99,  rear-admiral  WAiTcn  being 
off  Ushant,  under  lord  Bridport,  and  standing  down  with  the 
advanced  squadron  to  the  Passage  du  Ras,  discovered  the  Spa- 
nish ships  from  Rochfort,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Saints:  haT- 
ing  made  the  signal,  the  wind  not  allowing  the  British  ships  to 

through  the  passage  (although  it  was  favourable  for  the  Spa- 
niards, who  thus  would  soon  have  gained  Brest,  or  joined  the 
French  squadron  then  under  weigh  in  the  Bertheaume  Road) 
the  Temeraire  stood  round  the  Saints  after  the  enemy,  who  had 
hauled  their  wind,  and  made  sail.  Although  reai'^admiral  War* 
ren  was  afterwards  detached  by  the  commander  In  chief  in 
search  of  the  Spanish  ships,  they  Escaped;  and  arrived  at  Ferrol 
tifv*o  days  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  British  squadron  off 
that  port. 

Sir  John  Warren  on  the  return  of  the  channel  fleet  to  Tor- 
bay,  in  the  month  of  October,  1799,  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Re- 
nown, a  new  ship,  of  74  guns;  and,  except  an  absence  of  a  few 
weeks,  has  been  with  a  division  of  the  western  squadron,  under 
sir  Alan  Gardner,  during  the  whole  of  the  pi-eceding  winlcr. 

Admiral  Warren  was  doomed  to  encounter  a  severe  affliction 
of  divine  Providence  in  the  death  of  an  only  son.  He  visited 
foreign  countries  to  divert  his  melancholy,  and  after  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  in  the  year  1803,  accepted  a  diplomatic  appointment 
to  the  court  of  Russia.  The  object  of  this  negotiation  was  to 
satisfy  the  Russian  government  that  the  English  had  still  a  right 
to  hold  Malta  notwithstanding  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty. 
The  duties  of  this  mission  are  said  to  have  been  executed  on  the 
part  of  admiral  Warren  with  singular  skill  and  dexterity,  al- 
though destitute  of  eventual  success.  Indeed  it  has  been  observed 
by  some  officers  of  high  standing  in  the  British  navy,  that  the  ad- 
miral is  by  nature  better  qualified  for  diplonmtlc  services,  than  to 
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command  a  fleet,  brilliant  as  his  reputation  has  been  upon  the 
ocean.  Whether  this  be  true  or  false,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining; but  the  appointment  of  a  naval  character  to  a  diplomatic 
office,  is  a  perfect  novelty  in  the  annals  of  English  policy. 

In  the  year  1806,  the  English  affairs  in  the  eastern  world 
wore  a  very  favourable  aspect,  though  they  had  for  some  time 
previous  to  this,  been  obliged  to  miaintaitt  an  expensive  war, 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Despatches  wei*e,  however,  about  thi$ 
period  received,  stating  that  tranquillity  prevailed  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  company's  dominions.  On  the  1 4th  of  March,  sir 
John  Borlase  Warren,  while  cruising  with  the  hope  of  inter- 
cepting the  squadron  under  Jerome  Bonaparte^  Imd  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  admiral  Linois  who  had  too  long  tri» 
umphed  in  the  East  Indies;  and  having  made  many  rich  cap- 
tures, most  of  which  he  had  sent  to  France,  was  returning  thi- 
ther himself.  This  admiral  had,  some  time  before,  with  a  formi- 
dable force,  attacked  the  East  India  fleet  in  their  return  to  Eu- 
rope; but  the  ships,  though  deeply  laden,  made  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, and  the  French  were  obliged  to  sheer  off.  In  this  en- 
gagement, the  French  frigate  Foudroyant,  with  the  admiral  Li- 
nois, was  captured;  likewise  the  Marengo  of  80  guns,  and  the 
Belle  Paule  of  40.  This  was  the  remainder  of  a  French  squa- 
dron commanded  by  admiral  Villaumetz,  consisting  of  five  se- 
venty fours  and  one  ship  of  80  guns  that  had  committed  much 
depredation  on  the  British  commerce  in  the  East  Indies. 

Since  the  time  that  admiral  Warren  obtained  this  victory,  we 
have  heard  nothing  further  of  him,  until  he  was  appointed  to 
take  the  command  of  the  squadron  destined  for  the  coast  of 
America. 


TALES  OF  A  PARROT.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

The  following  is  a  translation  from  the  Persian  of  the  Introduc- 
tory Chapter  to  a  series  of  amusing  narratives  called  the  Tooti 
JSTameh  or  Tales  of  a  Parrot;  a  performance  held  in  great  estima- 
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tion  throughout  ihe  East,  and  ranks  among  the^  first  clasics  in 
the  Persian  language;  and  of  which  an  incorrect  and  mutilated 
traD8lati0n  of  the  first  Uiirty^^five  chapters  only  has  hitherto  been 
publbhed  in  any  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  Persian  copy 
from  which  the  present  translation  is  made  was  taken  by  the 
translator  from  an  original  manuscript  in  the  Imperial  Libra- 
ry at  Paris. 

It  is  intended  if  this  specimen  should  meet  with  a  fsvoura* 
hie  reception  to  publish  within  a  short  time  a  complete  transU- 
tion  of  the  entire  work  to  be  comprised  in  one  volume  octavo. 
.   ^yewyorkf  October  8,  1812. 

INVOCATION. 

In  the  name  of  God  all  merciful!  Thee  I  invoke,  thou  great 
Creator  of  the  universe  1  to  thee  will  I  address  my  vows  and 
prayers  with  the  incense  of  gratitude  and  devotion.  Thou  art 
the  author  and  dispenser  of  all  good:  to  thy  bounteous  good^ 
ness,  are  we  indebted  for  our  existence  and  preservation.  At 
thy  sovereign  pleasure,  thou  sheddest  abroad  throughout  the 
earth,  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  the  light  of  knowledge. 
To  thy  divine  will,  do  we  owe  the  purity  of  the  MussulmaD 
faith;  and  by  thy  gracious  permission^  is  the  world  suffered  to 
be  defiled  by  the  impiety  of  infidels. 

Thou  dispensest  joy,  unspeakable  to  the  hearts  of  thy  devot- 
ed servants;  grant  therefore  that  Ihe  writings  ^  MtiE^M^Bmf 
be  endued  with  the  charm  of  pleasinij.  Inspire  my  words  with 
the  spirit  of  thy  beneficence,  and  so  purify  my  heart,  that  it  may 
become  the  fit  receptacle  of  thy  grace;  enlighteiii&f  ilfatentand- 
ing  by  thy  holy  inspirations,  and  exempt  my  body  from  the 
infirmities  of  this  transitory  life,  so  that  my  tongue  may  unceas- 
ingly praise  thy  wooderous  works.  Banish  all  ixa{iiil«uilioiigto 
from  my  mind;  dissipate  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  unbelief 
from  my  eyes,  and  conduct  me  in  the  paths  of  wisdom  and  up- 
rightness. 

Although  the  writings  of  Mikshedij  abound  in  faults,  yet  he 
can  submit  to  criticism  and  bear  contradiction.  He  concludes 
this  invocation^  by  humbling  hims^beib#«ivibe  Most  Higli^  «0» 
nestly  imploring  the  prosperity  of  /t^«mlt%;  • 
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A  Bird  whose  plumage  shines  with  all  the  vatiegated  colours 
of  the  flower  garden;  a  Phoenix,  whose  song  and  melodious 
warbfings  surpass  the  harmony  of  the  doye  and  the  nightingakj 
has  this  moment,  imparted  to  me  certain  verses,  inspirations  of 
the  divine  Prophet,  under  whose  authority  I  now  disclose  them 
to  my  faithful  readers. 

Nothing  exists  but  by  the  approbation  of  our  holy  ambassa- 
dor  of  God,  the  great  Mahoromed.  The  thrones  of  kmgs  are 
upheld  only  by  his  support  and  permission.  By  him,  have  wisdom 
and  science  and  the  knowledge  of  the  true  faith  been  establish-^ 
ed  in  the  world. 

The  author  of  these  tales,  Zyai  MiksAeSiy  to  whom  may  God 
be  merciful,  has  endeavoured  to  render  them  as  amusing  and  in- 
structive as  possible,  to  his  readers;  if  however,  he  has  not  been 
successful  with  those  motives  in  view,  and  if  he  should  be  so  un- 
fortunate, as  to  incur  their  censure,  for  inaccuracies  of  style  and 
defects  in  composition,  it  were  irremediable,  as  such  errors  an4 
imperfections  are  irretrievable;  for  neither  the  arrow,  shot  from 
the  bow,  nor  time  that  has  expired,  can  be  recalled. 

This  history,*  or  rather  this  collection  of  fifty-two  tales,  wtta 
written  by  the  author,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  and  in  the  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  his  fiiculties,  and  has  occupied  the  moat 
valuable  portion  of  his  time  in  their  composition.  They  are  of 
very  high  antiquity,  and  have  been  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages, and  lastly  from  the  Hinda^tanee  into  Persian,  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  of  their  origin  and  the  circumstance  that 
ipive  rise  to  their  compilation. 

CHAP.  I. 

The  story  of  Maimon^  and  Khojestahy^  the  happy  pair,  giving 
an  account  of  the  fidelity  of  Maimon*a  Parrot  during  his  absence, 
iand  his  various  conversations  with  Khojeatah, 

THE  FIRST  EVENING. 
THE  HBBCUANT  AND  HIS  PARROT. 

It  is  related  that  in  former  times,  there  lived  in  a  Hamlet  of 
Hindoostan,  a  certain  rich,  respectable  and  powerful  merchant^ 
*  H^y  f  ortoatte. 
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mtmed  MebaucJc.*  He  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  great- 
est ease  and  aiHuence,  that  fortune  could  bestowy  and  only 
wanted  a  son  to  complete  his  happiness.  This  was  the  object 
of:  his  most  ardent  sollckude,  and  he  ceased  not  to  implore  the 
Almighty  to  propitiate  his  prayer,  which  was  finally  heard,  and 
his  wife  bore  to  him  a  son  of  such  extraordinary  and  angelic 
beauty,  that  be  might  justly  be  called  a  second  Joaefih.i 

Mebauck  was  overjoyed  in  being  the  father,  of  so  handsome 
a  child.  'He  directed  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  bestowed 
on  his  nurture  and  education,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Maimon^ 
to  denote  his  fortunate  destiny.  As  soon  as  he  had  attained  his 
eighteenth  year  and  the  down  of  manhood  began  to  shade  his 
chin,  his  father  was  anxious  to  see  lum  married;  and  according' 
}y  chose  a  damsel  for  his  wife,  named  Khojeatah, 

Maimon  and  his  bride  lived  many  years  together,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  mo^t  perfect  sublunary  bliss  and  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  Happy  in  the  mutual  confidence  and  reciprocal  af- 
fection they  entertained  for  each  other,  thcf  passed  their  days 
contentedly  together,  without  anticipating  any  possible  change 
inr  their  prosperous  situation. 

One  day,  as  Maimon  wa&  passing  through  the  market  place^ 
he  saw  a  parrot  gifted  with  speech,  exposed  for.  sale,  which  re* 
lated  many  amusing  and  intci*esting  stories.  He  inquired  of  the 
merchant  how  much  he  asked  for  it,  and  was  told  one  thousand 
diTiara^X  and  a  small  trifle  to  drink  into  the  bargain.  Maimon 
appearing  astonished  at  the  high  price  which  the  owner  deoiand- 
ed  for  the  bird,  the  Parrot  thus  addressed  him ;  young  man,  you 
cannot  judge  of  my  value,  or  appreciate  my  worth,  until  you 
become  better  acquainted  with  me.  I  appear  to  you  to  be  an 
ordinary  Parrot,  and  you  seem  ignorant  of  my  knowledge  and 
talents.  Know  then  that  I  am  able  to  unravel  mysteries  and  re- 
late things  that  would  surprise  you;  there  is  not  throughout 
the  whole  world  a  bird  of  my  species,  that  can  be  compared 
•  ProHperoos. 

\  The  ApoUo,  or  Adoiiis  of  the  east.    The  loves  of  the  Hebrew  Pauiarch, 
Joseph^  with  the  fair  ZuleikhOf       in  the  Old  Testament  is  called  -  the  wit'c  of 
Potipkar,  and  by  some  Atubiati  Historiea,  Mail,  haTelhmtshed'tKe  MaVject  of  one 
^  .    Of  the  moat  celebrated  perns  ia  the  F^impfBg^*^. "  Joseph  and  Zufeikhi^  by 
^     Jaumi,  of  which  the  translator  has  a  maonsenpt  copy  in  tus  posaeaaioiil 
i  A  coin  of  Uuidoo^BA  worth  about  tvd  Mln«  ^^itttiMyv  wreftfljys^ 
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vriik  me,  in  as  much  as  that  I  am  endowed  with  speech,  wis- 
dom and  knowledge,  which  you  must  know,  although  the  Yul- 
gar  do  not  often  appreciate  such  talents,  are  the  most  valuable 
acquisitions.  Learn*  therefore^  that  I  can  prognosticate  future 
events,  and  predict  what  is  to  take  place  many  days  before  hand. 
In  order  to  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  my  assertbn,  I  now 
inform  you,  that  three  days  hence,  a  caravan  of  merchants  will 
arrive  in  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  spicks,  in  the 
mean  while,  you  must  purchase  all  the  spices  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  have  plenty  of  them  in  store.  If,  as  I  predict,  the 
caravan  should  arrive  on  the  third  day,  you  will  make  a  large 
profit  by  the  speculation.  Pay  down  only  one  half  the  price 
which  my  master  asks  for  me,  and  if  my  predictions  are  not  ful* 
filled,  you  may  return  me  after  the  expiration  of  the  third  day, 
and  he  will  return  you  your  purchase  money,  so  that  you  shall 
lose  nothing  by  the  bargain. 

Maimon  was  highly  pleased  with  the  Parrot's  proposal,  and 
purchased  him  conditionally;  after  which  he  immediately  went 
in  quest  of  all  the  spices  he  could  obtain  throughout  the  viUage, 
and  collected  a  large  quantity  in  his  own  warehouse.  At  the  ex- 
piration  of  three  days,  according  as  the  Parrot  had  foret(^d,  a 
earavan  arrived  and  sought  for  spices  among  all  the  mer- 
chants, but  were  unable  to  find  any,  except  in  the  store  of 
Maimon^  who,  profiting  by  the  occasion,  disposed  of  his  mer- 
chandize at  a  very  high  price,  by  which  he  made  a  large  sum 
•f  money.  He  completed  the  payment  of  the  thousand  dinara 
which  he  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  Parrot,  and  deposited  in  his 
coflfers,  the  residue  of  the  profits  he  had  made. 

The  next  day  Maimon  meeting  with  a  Magpie  that  could 
talk  intelligibly,  exposed  for  sale,  likewise  purchased  her,  and 
placed  her  beside  the  Parrot,  to  keep  him  company,  and  serve  for 
his  amusement.  Being  fully  convinced  of  the  knowledge  and 
sagacity  of  his  Parrot,  he  consulted  him  on  every  thing  he  did, 
and  uudenook  nothing  without  first  obtaining  his  advice  and  ap- 
probation. 

One  day  being  seated  beside  the^Parrot  and  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  him,  their  discourse  happened  to  turn  upon  com- 
mercial affairs  and  sea  voyages.  The  Parrot  spoke  in  such  strains 
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of  comtnfindattQB  of  ihfi  9ef^aiing  life,  t;h^  M<dmmj  who  bid 
never  beheM.  th»  «ea>  4etenDiQed  to  imd^tak^  a  long  voyi^  tp 
see  the  oceait  laahtd  bf  its  w^ves  a|i4  tossed  bj  leippests. 
As  soon  as  he  had  formed  this  resolmion  be  blW^eDed  to  iippsn 
it  to  Khojettak,  and  said  to  her»  Celeatiat  be^tyi  soul  of  mY 
life!  I  consider  that  nian  is  but  of  transitory  existence,  a^d  that 
the  life  which  has  been  givea  us  should  be  usefully  employed. 
Favourable  opportunities  do  not  fr^qu^ntUf  occur  of  travelling 
by  s<2a,  MuL  of  aeeing  the  world.  I.  have.  Iieai4  that  sea  yoyi^oi 
are  very  prc^tabl^,  and  am  extreoaely  desiroua  of  undertakii^g 
one  with  a  view  to  ameliorate  our  fortune.  Now  whilst  I  am  io 
the  most  vigorous  period  of  life,  avvd  ci^b^f^  of  enduring  the  fa- 
tigues attendant  on  such  an  enterprise!,  I  ar4ently  wish  to  under- 
take a  voyage  by  sea  so  that  its  waters  may  be  the.  means  of  fur- 
nishing us  with  bread  for  the  rci^idueof  our  di^  You  know 
that  a  man  without  fortune  may  be  compared  to  a  river  deprived 
of  water,  or  to^  housie  without  money»  and  is  of  no  coi^ideration 
in  the  world.  Death  is  even  preferably  to  penury,  and  to  a  pri- 
vation of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life.  In  this  degenerate 
age^  nothing  commands  respect  and  esteem  but  the  benefits  of 
fortune:  such  as  are  depdved  of  them  are  undervalued  and  de- 
«pi8ed. 

,  I  am  very  sensible,  replied  Khoj^%tah  that  fl^ea  voyages  are 
productive  of  great  pro&t^  but  they  are  subject  to  the  most  im» 
minent  hazards  and  perils.  Why  would  you  run  such  risks  and 
expose  your  life  in  amassing  riches  and  in  pursuit  of  the  ^^asures 
of  tbie  world?  Prudence  teaches  us  to  be  content  with  a  medi- 
ocrity of  fortune,  and  not  to  sacrlBce  our  happiness  and  forego  the 
enjoyment  of  the  tenderest  affection  for  schemes  of  aggrandise- 
ment and  ambition.  If,  however,  my  entreaties  should  prove  un* 
availmg  to  dttsuade  you  from  the  resolution  you  have  taken;  and 
if  you  are  iaflexibily  determined  on  a  sea  voyage,  take  me  with 
you;  you  know  that  a  woman  is  unhappy  in  her  husband's  absence^ 
and  it  i&  improper  she  should  be  separated  from  him. 

Khojestah  my  dear,  replied  Maimon^  it  is  not  fit  that  a  wo- 
man should  uni^rtake  a  seafoyage:  your  sex  is  deatined  both  by 
mutve  and  education  to  stay  at  home  and  lead  a  donftestic  life, 
and  It  is  not  becoming  their  condition  to  roam  abroad  thmigh 
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the  world,  it  is  my  partiGuku*  desire^  my  dear  Kh^tttmA^  in  all 
cases  of  difficulty  or  eitibarrasmedt  which  vSBsf  occur  during  my 
absence,  that  you  should  take  counsel  of  the  Magpie  md  the 
Parrot  who  will  decide  and  regulate  very  thing  to  your  satisfaction. 
After  this  injunction)  he  took  an  affectionate  faa*bwell|  and  set  out 
©n  his  journey. 

Sbme  time  after  his  departure,  one  day  as  Kh^jeetah  was  taking 
her  accustomed  walk  on  the  terrace  of  her  house^  she  espied  the 
king's  son,  a  very  handsome  young  man^  who  chanted  to  be  passing 
that  way.  They  immediitiely  attracted  each  other's  atterttite,  and 
the  young  prince  retired  viollcntly  smitten  with  her  ehartns.  As 
he  withdrew  fi'om  her  sight  she  f)slt  ail  if  her  heart  was  rem  asun- 
der, and  her  soul  ready  to  take  its  ftight  from  her  body.  Love  erect* 
ed  his  throne  in  her  bosom  and  bewildered  her  imsigination.  Sh¥ 
made  every  exertion  to  quench  the  glowing  fiame  md  stifle  the 
vehemence  of  her  attachment,  but  without  success;  the  ardour  of 
her  passion  overcame  all  opposition »  and  she  finally  determined 
to  avail  herself  of  the  first  favourable  occasion  to  gratify  hbr  de^ 
sites;  but  reflecting  that  the  light  of  day  is  unpropitiou^  tb  the  in^ 
trigues  of  lovers  she  deferred  the  execution  of  her  project  uhtil  tfa6 
mantle  of  night  should  overspread  the  earthy  when  she  determined 
tb  visit  the  young  prince. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  had  disappeared  from  the  boriaon  and  the 
veil  of  darkness  shrouded  the  world,  Kh(yt9tmA  put  on  her  shawl 
and  hastened  to  impart  her  intentions  to  the  Magpie,  and  thus  ad*> 
dressed  her,  O  my  dear  Magpie!  a  circumstance  has  occurred 
which  deeply  concerns  me,  and  so  distracts  my  thoughts,  that  I 
could  not  forego  taking  your  adyice  on  the  course^  I  ought  to 
pursue.  My  heart  is  become  a  prey  to  the  t^nderest  of  passions, 
and  I  cannot  stifle  the  flame  that  glows  in  my  agitated  bosom.  I 
have  formed  the  resolution  of  vbiting  my  lover  this  night  by 
stealth,  and  beseech  you  to  give  me  your  advice  and  consent 
without  delay. 

Khoje9tah  did  not  anticitrnte  any  opposition  or  objection  to 
her  proposal;  but  she  was  deceived  in  her  expectations:  for  no 
sooner  was  the  Magpie  apprised  of  her  amour,  and  the  project 
she  had  in  vie w, than  she  rebuked  her  in  the  severest  terms  fbr  her 
dereliction  of  duty,  and  exerted  alUheeldquenoeof  whkh  she  wts 
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capable  to  reci^l  the  infatuated  lady  to  a  sense  of  her  conjugal 
fidelity,  remonstrating  with  her  oa  the  extreme  impropriety  and 
criminality  of  the  course  she  was  about  to  pursue,  and  represent- 
ing the  disgrace  and  Ignominy  she  would  incur  by  a  perseverance 
therein.  The  Mi^piewas  certainly  unacquainted  with  the  power 
of  love,  and  unapprised  of  the  feeble  influence  of  reason  with  its 
votaries.  Impatient  of  control,  and  highly  exasperated  at  the 
Magpie's  refusal  to  comply  with  her  solicitations^  she  seized 
the  unfortunate  bird,  and  dashed  her  with  such  fury  s^^ainst  the 
ground  that  her  spirit  departed  from  the  cage  of  ber  body  and 
fied  to  the  mansions  of  hapi^  souls. 

After  thus  sacrificing  the  devoted  Magpie  as  a  vicdm  to  her 
anger,  she  hastened  with  great  precipitation  to  the  Parrot,  to  whom 
she  also  imparted  the  resolution  she  had  taken  and  informed  him 
of  his  companion's  fote,  soliciting  his  af^robation  whic^  the 
other  had  refused. 

The  Parrot  who  was  not  deficient  either  in  prudence  or  can- 
ning began  to  reflect  on  the  case,  and  pondering  within  himself, 
said,  if  I  should  counsel  &ke  the  Magpie*,  and  have  die  temerity  to 
dissuade  and  remonstrate  with  my  mistress  I  nuqr  perchance 
meet  with  the  same  unfortunate  fate.  We  ought  to  take  warning 
by  the  example  of  others,  and  not  subject  ourselves  to  similar 
misfortunes.  On  the  other  hand  by  consenting' to  her  request  I 
should  be  highly  culpable  and  become  an  accomplice  in  ber  guih 
and  dishonour.  I  ihust  devise  some  plausible  pretence  or  expedi- 
ent, in  order  to  extricate  myself  from  the  present  dilemma,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  honour  of  my  mistress  unsullied.  It 
is  certainly  the  most  advisable  to  amuse  herewith  agreeable  sto- 
ries and  aflect  to  approved  of  her  project,  by  which  xtneans  I  shall 
be  enabled  to  gun  time,  and  at  the  least  retard  the  execution  of 
her  intentions. 

Having  determined  to  pursue  this  course  of  conduct  towards 
the  infatuated  lady,  he  thus  addressed  her;  O  Khojc9tahj  you 
have  committed  a  great  indiscretion,  in  admitting  a  Magpie  in- 
to your  confidence.  Besides  her  being  a  female^  who  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  entrusted  with  a  secret,  that  species  of  bird  is  rash  and 
inconsiderate,  which  rendered  her  unworthy  of  your  confidence. 
Remember  that  we  ought  never  to  entrust  either  a  woman  or  ai| 
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inconsiderate  person  with  oar  secret  thougtits.  Nevertheless 
entertain  no  apprehensions,  take  courage  and  confide  in  me.  I 
will  make  every  exerdon  in  my  power  to  serve  you  and  hope  to 
be  able  to  crown  with  success  the  object  you  8o  ardently  solicit. 
If  perchance  it  should  ever  betHscovered,  or  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  your  husband,  and  be  attended  with  the  loss  of  you  repu*  • 
tation»  and  even  though  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  cru- 
elly lacerated  and  dispoiled  of  my  plumage  as  it  once  befel  the 
parrot  of  a  certain  merchant,  yet,  rest  assured  I  shall  everjmain- 
tain  the  most  inviolate  fidelity  and  attachment  towards  you,  and 
exert  my  utmost  endeavours  to  compromise  matters  between  you 
and  your  husbands 

What,  asked  Khojestah^  was  the  adventure  of  the  merchant's 
parrot  to  which  you  allude? 

In  ope  of  the  cities  of  Hindoostan,  he  replied,  there  lived  an 
opulent  and  respectable  merchant,  who  had  a  parrot  that  could 
converse  intelligibly,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  management 
of  his  domestic  affairs,  and  the  superintendence  of  his  household 
concerns:  he  ordered  and  directed  every  thing  therein  at  his  plea* 
sure,  and  followed  his  inclinations  without  countrol  or  opposi^ 
tion. 

Business  of  importance  inducing  the  merchant  to  undertake 
a  lon|^  journey;  and  remidning  some  time  absent  from  home,  his 
wife,  regardless  of  her  conjugal  fiuth,  became  violently  enamour- 
ed of  a  young  man  whh  whom  she  msantained  a  clandestine  in 
tercourse.  The  Parrot  was  apprised  of  her  amours,  but  the  fear 
of  being  ill  used  and  put  to  death  induced  him  to  dissemble  taking 
imy  notice  of  their  frequent  interviews  and  to  fei^  an  utter  ig- 
norance of  the  intrigue. 

J^akshebi!  in  our  intercourse  with  the  world  we  should  often 
through  motives  of  prudence  dissemble  what  we  know;  have 
eyes  but  see  not;  else  we  may  have  occasion  to  repent  of  our  of- 
ficiousness  and  scrutiny  into  the  conduct  or  affairs  of  other 
people. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  the  merchant  return- 
ed home  from  his  travels.  The  Parrot  give  him  a  minute  de- 
tail of  the  state  of  his  domestic  affairs,  and  related  to  him  every 
jtbing  of  importance  that  had  occurred  during  his  absence,  witii 
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t^t  eitception  of  the  intfigoe  that  had  been  c&rrled  on  by  his  wifte, 
fearful  of  exciting  his  indigiHition,  and  instigating  htm  to  wreak 
his  Tengence  on  the  imprudent  lad^r  and  her  pai*aniour,  and 
bring  himself  into  difficulty.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  dis- 
creet silence  of  the  Parrot  on  the  subject,  the  merchant  became 
apprised  of  the  intrigue,  from  another  quarter. 

Alas!  JVakshebi^  criminal  acts  cannot  long  be  kept  secret. 
Love  can  no  more  be  concealed  than  the  light  of  the  sun  or 
moon:  and  as  the  odour  of  musk  cannot  be  confined,  although 
enveloped  in  many  coverings;  so  will  love  manifest  itself  in  de- 
fiance of  every  precaution  that  can  be  taken  to  conceal  it. 

The  lady,  learning  that  her  husband  had  become  acquainted 
with  her  amours,  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  Parrot  had  betr||fed 
her,  in  consequence  of  which  she  conceived  the  most  irreconcila- 
ble antipathy  to  the  poor  bird,  regarding  him  as  her  most  inve- 
terate enemy.  The  desire  of  vengeance  possessed  her  heart;  and 
she  watched  the  most  favourable  moment  to  get  rid  of  him. 

One  evening  she  went  to  his  cage  and  seizing  the  unoffend- 
ing Parrot,  devested  him  of  his  plumage  And  mangled  him  in  the 
most  shocking  manner;  after  which  she  screamed  aloud  and  rais* 
ed  the  most  lamentable  outcries,  saying  that  a  cat  had  carried  off 
the  Parrot  and  destroyed  hin^.  Her  shrieks  and  l^mentadoos 
alarmed  her  attendants,  who  immediately  entered  the  apart^ 
inent,  and  beholding  the  feathers  scattered  about)  did  not  doubt 
the  truth  of  her  assertions. 

The  other  Parrots,  through  grief  at  this  misfortune,  aasuitied 
a  blue  plumage:  the  nightingales  shrouded  themselves  iii  black, 
the  turtle  doved  cast  off  their  feathered  crowns;  the  partridges 
ceased  their  charming  melody;  and  the  pigeons  becanle  itielan*> 
choly;  the  cock  chanted  lamentations;  the  peacock,  in  sadness, 
forgot  to  display  his  gorgeous  plumage;  the  dove  sighed  forth 
her  plaintive  cooings;  the  eagle  lost  the  use  of  his  Wings,  and 
ceased  his  flights  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  air. 

When  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  Parrot'ii  death  arrived  in  the 
ilower  gardens  and  groves,  the  flowers  fell  to  the  etlrth;  tfi^  c^* 
press  drooped;  the  trees  shed  their  leaves;  and  the  rosebniULiritl 
not  put  forth:  the  violets  were  tinged  with  blue  in  sign  of  monop 
ing;  the  jasmins  turned  to  a  yellow  e6ioiir,'^iaEi#l|)iP  ttfipB 
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spatted  with  blood.  In  a  word  the  whole  creation  seemed  to  sym- 
pathise in  the  loss  of  the  Parrot ,  and  evinced  their  sorrow  by 
every  testimonial  of  grief. 

Although  the  Parrot  was  apparently  deprived  of  life  and  his 
death  universally  deplored;  yet  some  symptoms  of  reanimation  be- 
gan to  be  manifest.  Alas!  every  sentient  being  in  the  world  exists 
•nly  at  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  Creator.  Mutilated  and  exhaust- 
ed by  the  wanton  cruelties  he  had  suffered,  the  poor  bird  crawled 
along  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  hid  himself  beneath  a  tomb  ia 
a  burying  ground  not  far  distant;  where  he  remained  concealed 
during  the  day,  venturing  out  only  at  night  in  search  of  food.  Ia 
the  course  of  a  short  time  he  recovered  his  strength  and  regain- 
ed his  plumage  and  former  appearance,  together  with  the  use 
of  his  wings;  which  induced  him  to  sally  forth  from  his  retreat. 

The  dishonourable  conduct  of  his  wife  overwhelmed  the 
merchant  with  affliction,  which  was  augmented  by  the  loss  of  his 
favourite  Parrot.  Under  the  pretence  that  she  had  been  guilty 
of  destroying  him,  he  turned  her  out  of  his  house;  and  notwith- 
standing the  most  earnest  intreaties  and  solicitation,  to  be  restored 
to  his  favour,  he  still  remained  inexorable  in  his  resolution  not 
to  receive  her  back  again. 

The  unbappK  lady,  sinking  under  despair  and  distraction  of 
mindf  in  beholdlDg  herself  thus  deprived  of  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  happened  by  chance  to  wander  towards  the  burying  ground 
wiiere  the  Parrot  had  taken  up^his  abode,  and  whence  he  sallied 
forth  only  during  the  night,  in  order  to  procure  subsistence.  As 
soon  as  he  beheld  her  approach,  he  raised  his  voice  from  behind 
the  tomb  and  thus  addressed  her,  O  lady!  Fortune  will  never  be 
pgropitious  to  your  prayers  until  you  consent  to  have  your  head 
bereft  of  all  its  ornaments.  If  you  are  willing  to  pluck  out  the 
ringlets  and  tresses  that  adorn  it,  and  disfigui^e  your  pei'son  with 
your  own  hands  and  then  sojourn  with  me  in  this  asylum  during 
the  space  of  forty  days  in  the  strict  observance  of  the  precepts  of 
religion,  I  promise,  at  the  expiration  thereof,  to  become  your  in- 
tercessor and  protector,  and  will  make  every  exertion  to  restore 
you  to  the  confidence  of  your  husband.'* 

Tiie  lady  hearing  these  words,  instantly  detennined  to  in- 
flict on  herself  the  prescribed  punishm^Qti  atid  accordingly  tore 
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her  hair,  and  lacerated  her  person.  When  the  Parrot  saw  that 
she  had  acted  agreeably  to  his  injunction,  he  sallied  forth  from 
his  hiding  place,  and  thus  addressed  her:  O  lady!  You  now 
suffer  the  same  punishment,  you  wantonly  inflicted  on  me,  in 
retaliation  for  the  injustice  of  which  you  have  been  guilty.  I 
am  the  Parrot,  whom  you  so  inhumanly  treated,  and  dispoiled  of 
his  plumage,  and  without  cause  or  provocation,  reduced  to  the 
^ost  miserable  condition.  Although  I  have  taken  refuge 
among  the  tombs;  yet  I  have  strength  enough  left  to  pronounce 
the  words  you  have  this  nioment  heard,  which  induced  you  to 
inflict  on  yourself  the  same  indignities  you  have  caused  me  to 
suffer.  Know  that  we  ought  never  to  commit  a  bad  action;  bot 
should  abstain  with  the  most  scrupulous  forbearance,  from  the 
perpetration  of  injustice.  I  have  always  evinced  the  greatest 
regard  for  you,  and  fidelity  in  your  service;  never  saying  or 
doing  any  thing,  to  disturb  the  harmony  that  subsided  between 
you  and  your  husband,  and  behold  tlie  recompense  of  my  zeal 
and  attachment !  Notwithstanding  ail  which,  1  am  desirous  that 
you  should  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  will  obliterate  from  my 
memory,  the  recollection  of  every  thing  that  has  taken  place.'* 
On  tiie  ensuing  morning,  as  soon  as  the  bird  of  golden  piu- 
mage,  had  flown  from  his  cage  in  the  east,  the  Parrot  proceeded 
to  his  master's  house,  and  greeted  him  with  many  praises,  and 
flattering  compliments.  "  Wlio  art  thou?"  said  the  merchant  to 
liim.  "  I  am,"  he  replied, "  your  old  Parrot,  whom  a  cat  stole  ih>m 
his  cage,  and  devoured."  Astonished  at  the  answer,  he  demand- 
cdii  **  How  is  it  possible  you  could  be  resussitated,  after  having 
been  swallowed,  and  digested?  Has  tlie  day  of  resurrectioa  ar- 
rived? Tell  me,  1  pray  you,  how  you  have  been  restored  Drorn 
tlie  shades  of  death,  to  the  mansions  of  existence." 

"  Alasl"  he  replied,  your  chaJrte  and  virtuous  wife,  the  gift  of 
heaven,  whom  you  have  cruelly,  und  uDjusily,  banished  from 
your  presence,  sought  refuge  in  a  burying  ground, in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, where  by  prayers  and  supplications,  which  th&Al- 
mighty  hath  propitiated,  as  to  a  suiatcd  mariyr,  that  virtuous 
lady,  succeeded  in  restoring  me  to  life,  and  hasi  sent  me  with 
abundant  proofs  and  evidences  to  convuice  yod  of  lUie  ioriolable 
iidelity,  and  affection^  she  has  ever  maoifeiied  towardi»  jrou* 
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consequence  of  which,  you  now  behold  me  before  you:  I  come 
.to  assure  you,  that  all  the  rumours  you  have  heard  respecting 
your  wife's  infidelity,  are  malicious  falshoods,  and  atrocious  ca-  ^ 
iumnies.  Hasten,  therefore,  to  make  atonement  for  the  indignity 
and  barbarity  with  which  you  have  treated  her.  Delay  not  a  mo- 
ment, in  restoring  that  chaste  and  virtuous  wife  to  your  confi- 
dence, and  to  those  rights,  of  which  you  have  so  unjustly  dis- 
possessed her 

The  merchant  was  amazed  and  confounded,  at  having  suf- 
fered himself  to  become  the  dupe  of  an  overweening  credulity, 
and  to  have  treated  so  unworthily,  a  woman  of  such  superior 
virtue  and  sincerity,  as  to  ^cceed  by  prayers  and  supplications, 
,in  raising  the  dead.  Ashamed  of  having  suspected  and  aban- 
doned so  chaste  a  spouse,  on  such  frivolous  grounds,  and  wil- 
ling to  make  the  most  ample  atonement  for  his  treatment  to 
her,  he  hastens  to  the  burying  ground,  where  he  found  his  db- 
consolate  wife,  and  embracing  her  with  the  most  affectionate 
fondness,  lavishing  a  thousand  caresses  and  endearments,  asksd 
pardon  for  the  unmerited  severity  with  which  he  had  treated 
her,  and  brought  her  back  to  his  own  house. 

Thus  the  pari*ot  fortunately  succeeded  in  his  solicitations, 
and  happily  accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission. 

How  joyful  must  be  the  meeting  of  lovers,  after  a  separa- 
tion! How  delightful  the  pleasures  of  a  reconciliation! 

When  the  Parrot  had  concluded  the  relation  of  this  story  to 
Khojeatah^  he  added,  my  dear  and  charming  mistress,  since  you 
are  so  desperately  in  love,  and  ardently  languish  to  meet 
your  lover,  yield  to  your  inclinations,  and  enjoy  with  him  the 
most  exquisite  pleasures  of  sense.  Should  the  secret  ever  be 
divulged,  and  your  husband  become  acquainted  with  your  in- 
trigues, I  will  exert  myself  in  your  behalf,  in  imitation  of  tire 
conduct  of  the  parrot,  towards  the  merchant's  wife,  in  the  sto- 
ry which  I  have  just  related  to  you;  and  although  you  may  dis- 
poil  me  of  my  plumage,  and  treat  me  with  similar  inhumanity, 
yet  I  will  never  cease  to  plead  your  cause,  and  endeavour  4'o 
reinstate  you  in  the  affections  of  your  hpsbartcf. 
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The  time  is  now  favourable,  the  moment  is  propitious;, 
arise,  go  forth  and  meet  your  lover:  do  not  disappoint  his  ex- 
pectations, or  omit  to  meet  him  according  to  your  promise.' 

Khojhtahy  was  about  departing  to  visit  her  lover,  who  im- 
patiently awaited  her  coming;  when  the  dawn  of  day  began  to 
appear,  and  reneWetl  the  bustle  and  commotion  of  the  city; 
which  constrained  her  to  remain  at  home,  and  suspend  her 
assignation  until  the  ensuing  evening 

The  light  of  day  is  unfavourable  to  amorous  interviews. 

The  parrot's  address  in  prolonging  his  conversations  and 
stories,  in  order  to  amuse  his  mistress  until  the  break  of  day» 
inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  captivating  her  attention  on  the 
subsequent  evenings.  Khojentah^  presenting  herself  before  him 
every  evening  during  the  space  of  fifty-two  days,  in  succession, 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  his  permission  to  visit  her  para* 
Qiour,  the  parrot,  who  had  exercised  his  invention  daring  the 
day,  in  devising  the  most  plausible  expedients  to  prevent  the 
assignation  from  taking  place,  captivated  her  attention  by  re- 
lating some  entertaining  story,  which  he  prolonged,  until  day 
broke  in  upon  them,  and  prevented  her  froni  departing  unob- 
served. The  parrot,  persevered  in  this  stratagem  towards  the 
lady,  during  the  space  of  fifty-two  evenings,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time,  Maimon  returned  home  from  his  journey;  when  he 
related  to  him,  what  had  occurred  during  his  absence.  Exas- 
perated and  indignant  at  the  abandoned  profligacy  of  his  wife, 
he  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death,  and  rewarded  his  faithful  Par- 
rot, by  admitting  him  to  his  friendship  and  confidence. 

KEFLECTIONS. 
A  dead  woman  is  better  than  a  woman  without  modesty. 
A  man  ought  not  to  grieve  at  the  infidelity  of  his  wife. 
Why  should  a  wise  and  prudent  man  regret  the  loss  of  a 
profligate  abandoned  wife? 
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THE  FINE  AR^S.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

Their  varioag  uses  meaner  tolls  commend^ 
And  Commerce  finds  in  every  want  a  friend; 
like  plants  of  bold  and  vigorous  growth,  they  bear 
Spontaneous  fruity  and  ask  but  room  and  air; 
But  Arts,  a  tribe  of  sensitives,  demand 
A  hot-house  culture,  aud  a  kinder  band; 
A  TASTE  to  cherish  every  opening  chai'm, 
A  sliade  to  shelter,  and  a  sun  to  warm. 

THE  FLEMISH  SCHOOL. 

LIFE  OF^ANTHOXY  VANUYKB, 

Anthony  Vandyke,  whose  namC}  next  to  Rubens,  stands 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Flemish  School,  was  born  at  An- 
twerp on  the  2^d  day  of  March,  1599.  His  father  possessed 
some  skill  in  painting  on  glass,  and  his  mother  excelled  in  em- 
broidery. Those  who  consider  genius  and  talent  as  a  species  of 
family  inheritance  and  descendible  like  other  property,  from  fa-* 
thcr  to  son,  might  be  disposed  to  cite  the  example  now  afforded 
as  a  precedent  in  point.  His  father  thought  otherwise,  and  behold- 
ing a  capacity  for  information,  and  a  stretch  of  curiosity  beyond 
his  own  ability  to  satisfy,  placed  his  son  under  the  care  of  Hen- 
ly  Van  Balen,  an  artist  who  had  received  his  instructions  imdei* 
the  most  admired  masters.  This  artist  was  doomed  to  encoun- 
ter the  same  difficulties  that  the  parent  did,  and  finally  turned 
his  pupil  over  to  be  disciplined  and  tutored  by  Rubens.  As  the 
wing  of  genius  began  to  gather  strength  and  the  plumage  to  ex- 
pand, Van  Balen  plainly  foresaw  that  the  future  flight  was  to  be 
beyond  his  sphere.  He  tliought  it  far  more  generous  and  just, 
to  avoid  all  interference  and  not  to  curb  or  restrain  what  re- 
quired more  enlargement,  and  was  aware  that  he  might  do  an  in- 
jury, even  by  his  best  exertions  where  they  were  incapable  of 
conferring  solid  beneBts.  Vandyke  powerfully  felt  this  dispa- 
rity between  the  master  and  himself,  and  inwardly  sighed  for  the 
patronage  of  Rubens.  This  admired  ai  tist  gave  the  young  pu- 
pil a  cordial  reception,  and  distinctly  foresaw  his  future  emi- 
nence. Considering  the  different  character  of  the  two,  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred  that  Rubens  himself  derived  benefit  from  Van- 
dyke.  The  mind  of  Rubens  partook  of  all  the  kindling  enthu- 
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siasm  of  his  art— abounding  with  inexhaustible  stores  of  poetic 
images,  he  poured  them  upon  his  canvass  with  the  same  prodi- 
gality that  his  fancy  gave  them  birth.    Vandylce,  more  cool, 
more  dispassionate,  was  calmly  attentive  to  those  minuter  beau^ 
ties  and  defects,  both  of  which  his  preceptor,  in  the  hurry  and 
rapidity  of  his  movements  overlooked.    He  saw  and  was  capa- 
ble of  amending  those  incongruities  which  escaped  the  impa- 
tience of  his  muster's  hand.    Rubens  often  gave  him  sketches 
of  his  own,  which  he  filled  up  so  faithfully  that  they  were 
thought  by  able  connoisseurs  to  have  been  the  production  of  the 
same  pencil.    In  proof  of  this,  the  follbwing  anecdote  is  related. 
Rubens,  after  the  labours  of  the  day  were  accomplished,  was  in 
the  habit  of  walking  out  to  enjoy  the  mildness  and  serenity  of 
the  evening  air.  During  these  hours,  his  scholars  would  some- 
times obtain  the  key  of  his  cabinet,  examine  his  pieces,  and  make 
their  comments  and  criticisms  more  unrestrained  than  they 
could  do  in  his  presence.  As  they  were  one  day  thus  employed^ 
t)ienbeke,  oqe  of  Uie  pupils,  fell  by  accident  against  the  picture 
they  were  examining,  and  effaced  the  arm  of  a  Magdalen,  and 
the  cheek  and  dun  of  a  Madonna.    Knowing  the  estimation  in 
which  their  master  held  these  pieces,  consternation  seized  on 
^very  one;  and  an  immediate  consultation  was  held  what  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  to  repair  this  unintentional  damage. 
John  Van  Mark,  one  of  the  fraternity  exclaimed,  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost;  that  the  most  skilful  among  them  must  immedi- 
ately undertake  the  reparation  of  the  piece,  and  that  Vandyke 
should  have  his  suffrage,  as  the  one  by  far  the  most  capa- 
ble.   This  was  the  general  opinion,  and  Vandyke  was  the  only 
one  who  hesitated  on  the  subject.    It  was  indeed  a  trying  mo- 
ment to  the  fortitude  of  the  young  painter:  for  unless  the  exe- 
cution was  not  only  exquisite,  but  in  the  style  of  the  piece,  it 
would  be  a  clue  to  their  detection;  it  would  aggravate  instead 
of  mitigating  the  offence;  and  the  whole  responsibility  would  be 
transferred  from  Dienbeke  to  Vandyke.    Encouraged  however 
by  the  assurances  of  success,  he  undertook  in  the  flutter  of  the 
moment  to  repair  the  damage.    We  presume  that  the  reader, 
who  must,  if  he  has  attended  these  sketches,  have  discovered  the 
peculiar  jealousy  enteruined  by  the  masters  towards  theit  aspi- 
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ring  pupilS)  feels  a  degree  of  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  this  inge- 
nious artisti  who  volunteers  his  youthful  services  in  so  perilous 
an  adventure.  He  will  then  not  be  displeased  to  learn  that  Ru" 
bens  on  visiting  his  Cabinet  the  next  day  with  his  studentSi  de- 
clared to  them  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction »  that  the  arm  and 
face  were  amongst  the  happieat  efforts  of  his  pencil.  This  pic- 
ture was  no  other  than  Rubens*s  famous  descent  from  the  cross, 
formerly  preserved  in  th^  church  of  Antwerp^  and  now  ii>  the 
Museum  of  Paris. 

After  a  proof  so  decisive,  it  is  presumed  unnecessary  to  re- 
cord further  instances  of  the  improvement  made  by  Vandyke, 
under  the  auspicious  patronise  of  Rubens.  By  his  advke  he 
visited  Rome  to  consult  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  to 
apply  himself  more  immediately  to  the  study  of  portraiture. 

Envy  always  on  the  watch  to  discover  mean  motions  in  ge- 
nerous actions,  thus  interpreted  thb  benevolent  advice.  Ru- 
bens having  a  rival  in  historic  painting,  reconunended  this  jour- 
ney to  remove  a  person  justly  obnoxious  from  his  presence.  He 
remarked  that  Vandyke  possessed  more  delicacy,  taste,  and 
judgment,  than  fancy,  and  from  hence  concluded  that  liis  pecu- 
liar character  would  shine  to  more  advantage  in  taking  living 
nature  for  a  model,  embellishing  its  defects,  preserving  and  at 
the  same  time  heightening  its  characteristic  resemblances,  and^ 
spreadhig  over  the  whole  an  imaginary  grace,  than  to  endeavour 
to  form  the  mo4el  in  his  own  mind,  an^  to  endow  it  with  all  these 
qualities  by  the  strength  of  his  own  unguided  genius.  This  con- 
stitutes the  distinction  between  historic  and  portrait  painting.  Ru- 
bens knew  that  the  historic  department  of  the  art,  where  fancy 
was  80  essential,  had  been  filled  with  high  and  illustrious  cha- 
racters with  whom  Vandyke  could  not  without  presumption,  as- 
pire to  cope:  whereas  portraiture  had  been  comparatively  neglect- 
ed; it  was  ground  to  a  certain  extent  unoccupied;  and  for  that 
reason  as  well  as  from  the  peculiar  powers  of  Vandyke,  was  his 
surest  passport  to  fortune  and  to  fame.  The  event  justified  all 
this,  and  still  this  advice  must  be  attributed  to  envy. 

Vandyke,  previous  to  his  setting  out  upon  his  journey,  pre- 
sented his  master  with  two  paintings,  one  denominated  an  Ecce 
Homo,  and  the  other  our  Saviour  on  the  Mount  of  Olivef^  both 
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of  whkh  were  highlj  admired  hj  Rubens,  placed  in  his  best 
apartment^  always  spoken  of  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  approbation. 
In  return  Rubens  presented  Vandyke  with  the  best  horse  in  bb 
stable. 

Persuant  to  this  benevolent  advice,  Vandyke  departed  for 
Italy;  but  in  his  journey  at  the  village  of  Savelthem,  near  Brus- 
sels, his  too  susceptable  heart  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of 
female  beauty. 

At  the  request  of  his  mistress,  he  painted  the  piece  of  which 
an  engraving  is  here  annexed.  The  subject  b  taken  from  this 
historical  fact. 

St.  Martin  was  the  son  of  amilitary  tribune,  and  by  his  father 
compelled  to  bear  arms.   Meeting,  when  he  was  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  a  beggar  at  the  gates  of  Ameins,  he  divided  his 
mantle  with  him,  being  incapable  of  bestowing  any  other  charity. 
In  a  few  days  afterwards  the  saint  was  baptised.   This  painting 
represents  the  naked  pauper  in  possession  of  one  half  of  the 
mantle.   Another  mendicant  is  in  the  act  of  soliciting  charity 
from  the  saint,  adjoining  whom  an  old  man  is  stationed,  who  re- 
gards and  applauds  his  beneficence.    The  picture  is  remarka- 
ble for^the  delicacy  of  its  tints,  and  for  the  vivaciousness  of  its 
flights.   The  mantle  of  the  saint  is  red— his  horse  white— the 
old  man  clothed  in  a  green  drapery  is  mounted  on  a  brown 
steed.    Between  the  two  warriors  the  back  of  a  third  appears 
clothed  in  a  violet  habit.   The  armour  of  St  Martin  is  thought 
to  be  too  modem,  and  his  horse  to  be  possessed  of  all  that  hea- 
viness  of  form  that  distinguishes  the  Flemish  breed.   The  cri- 
tics have  gravely  remarked  that  the  horse  on  which  St.  Martin 
rides,  appears  to  be  of  the  Flemish  breed.    They  might  have 
extended  their  censures  so  as  not  only  to  include  his  horse  but 
the  saintly  rider  also; /or  doth  vfere  undaubtedly^  of  the  Flemuh 
extraction.   Vandyke,  at  the  request  of  his  mistress,  drew  this 
picture  of  St.  Martin,  and  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  donation, 
drew  the  saint  from  his  own  likeness,  and  his  horse  from  the 
model  of  the  one  he  was  presented  by  Rubens.   This  artifice 
has  often  been  adopted  by  the  painters  of  that  agcl 

In  the  enervating  lap  of  sensual  indulgence,  Vandyke  con- 
tinued to  dally  away  his  dreams  of  future  glory:  until  he  Was 
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roQsed  from  his  letliargj  by  the  fViiendly  admonitions  of  Rubens. 
Reluctantly  he  broke  loose  from  these  fascinations^  and  proceed- 
ed to  Venice,  where  he  consulted  for  the  first  time  the  works 
of  Titian,  and  Paolo  Veronese.  From  them  he  acquired  an  un* 
usual  delicacy  of  outline,  and  facility  of  manner.  Having  arrived 
at  Genoa,  he  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  portraiture,  and 
a  general  anxiety  prevailed  to  preserve  some  token  of  his  ge* 
nius.  Ho  visited  Rome  and  Sicily,  and  after  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  manifested  how  much  he  had  improved  in  the 
exercise  of  his  art,  by  his  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Augustine. 

Rubens,  ever  alive  to  the  welfare  of  his  pupily  conceived  that 
nothing  would  so  effectually  fix  bis  attachment  to  the  pencil 
and  restrain  his  criminal  indulgence  as  matrimony,  and  offered 
him  his  own  daughter  in  marriage.  Vandyke  nevertheless  de- 
clined this  proposal)  and  assigned  as  a  reason,  his  intention  of 
visiting  Rome.  He  departed  to  the  Hague,  where  he  became  so 
generally  known,  that  he  was  employed  to  paint  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange,  their  children,  foreign  ambassadors,  opulent 
merchants,  and  most  of  the  principal  nobility 

England  at  that  time  stood  high  in  the  patronage  it  afforded 
to  eminent  artists.  Vandyke  was  resolved  to  try  bis  fortune  in 
that  country.  He  accordingly  embarked,  with  a  mind  full 
of  ardent  hope^:  but  notwithstanding  some  of  his  most  beautiful 
pictures  were  painted  during  this  visit,  the  poor  artist  was  mise- 
rably neglected.  He  seemed  to  have  plunged  from  celebrity  into 
obscurity.  Few  noticed  and  none  admired  the  labour  of  his 
hands.  At  length  dejected  and  mortified  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country. 

Some  of  his  portraits  fiaintcd  abroad  having  found  their  way 
into  England,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  unfortunate  Charles. 
They  were  immediately  allowed  to  possess  uncommon  merit; 
he  was  warmly  pressed  to  reside  at  the  English  court,  and  the 
sovereign  himself  joined  in  the  solicitation.  Vandyke  was  dis- 
gusted  with  his  first  visit,  and  at  first  stoutly  refused  to  comply. 
He  was  at  last  prevailed  upoQ  to  return  and  accompany  sir 
Kcnelm  Digby  to  the  English  court.  Charles  gave  him  a  most 
gracious  reception,  presented  him  with  a  gold  chain,  to  which 
was  suspe^ided  his  own  portrait  set  in  diamonds,  allowed  him  a 
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noble  pensioD)  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  k&lghi- 
hood.  Suitable  apartments  were  provided  for  him  at  Hamp- 
ton court;  and  Vandyke  repaid  the  royal  bounty  by  enciching 
the  country  with  some  of  his  most  admired  productions. 

We  have  here  an  example  how  necessary  it  often  is  for  the 
most  sterling  genius  to  rely  on  something  more  than  its  own  in- 
trinsic strength  to  obtain  celebrity.  The  pieces  which  the  same 
pencil  had  before  painted  in  this  country,  and  were  held  in  no 
estimation,  suddenly  burst  from  their  obsurity  and  were  regarded 
as  prodigies  of  excellence.  Every  connoisseur  and  many  who 
had  no  pretensions  to  that  character,  joined  in  their  admiration 
of  Vandyke.  They  extolled  the  unrivalled  softness  and  delicacy 
of  his  style;  and  in  whatever  he  did,  that  admiration  which  before 
was  denied  to  his  most  meritorious  pieces  was  now  pidd  in  ad- 
vance. The  tone  was  now  given,  for  the  monarch  had  admired, 
and  kings  and  courtiers,  the  nobles  and  the  ignobies,  all  joined  in 
one  indiscriminate  peal  of  approbation.  Beauties  that  were  perfect- 
ly aliens  from  his  pencil  were  eulogized,  the  exuberance  of  his 
fancy  was  applauded,  and  its  delicacy  and  simplicity  overlooked. 

One  ctitic  gravely  asserts  that  if  he  had  possessed  with  all 
his  other  qualities  a  more  vigorous  fancy,  he  would  have  been  a 
consummate  painter  of  history.  This  is  in  other  words  to  Inform 
us  that  if  he  had  been  a  historic  painter,  then  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  a  historic  painter.  The  king  often  condescend- 
ed to  visit  the  artist  while  at  labour,  and  was  delighted  no  less 
with  his  conversation  than  with  his  workmanship.  While  he 
was  taking  the  portrait  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  he  complained 
to  his  patron  of  the  low  state  of  his  finances.  Well,  sir  Anthonyt 
said  his  grace,  do  you  know  the  want  of  five  or  six  thousand 
guineas?  Sir,  replied  the  painter,  an  artist  who  keeps  an  open 
table  for  his  friends,  and  an  open  purse  for  his  mistresses, 
must  always  be  distressed  for  money. 

The  following  anecdote  will  show  on  what  free  and  easy 
terms  he  could  address  his  royal  patrons.  While  he  was  taking 
the  portrait  ot  Henrietta  the  wife  of  Charles,  whose  hands  were 
exquisitely  beautiful,  she  observed  that  he  paid  uncommon  at- 
tention to  them  while  he  neglected  her  facsc^;^^  Vandyke  was  sin- 
^larly  felkitous  in  painting  the  extremities^  and  it  lild^so  happen 
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that  the  queen  had  besides  this  but  little  beauty  to  boast.  Van- 
dyke was  too  courteous  to  state  the  real  motive,  and  evaded 
the  inquiry  by  this  dexterous  compliment:  because  madam  (he 
replied)  I  expect  from  those  beautiful  hands  a  reward  worthy  of 
the  august  personage  to  whom  they  belong. 

Charles  was  delighted  with  the  artist,  and  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  his  subjects,  although  rebellious  in  other  points, 
were  perfectly  loyal  in  their  admiration  of  Vandyke.  They 
were  interested  in  believing,  that  the  man  who  honoured  them 
as  well  as  their  monarch,  and  delivered  them  both  down  to  poste- 
rity, was  the  first  painter  of  his  age.  In  this  point  both  the 
prince  and  his  people  happily  agreed,  and  the  high  prices  de- 
manded by  Vandyke  was  paid  without  grudging  or  reluctance. 
Exulting  in  his  success,  and  with  that  improvidence  that  usually 
accompanies  the  exercise  of  great  talents,  he  enlarged  his  ex- 
penses in  proportion  as  his  good  fortune  was  enlarged.  His  ta- 
ble was  covered  with  the  costliest  delicacies,  and  all  his  esta- 
blishment was  in  the  same  character  of  princely  magnificence. 
It  was  open  to  every  visiter  indiscriminately,  and  many,  while 
they  complimented  the  painter,  and  talked  in  the  style  of  con- 
noisseurs, were  much  more  enamoured  with  his  hospitality  than 
with  his  pictures. 

This  style  of  living,  expensive  as  it  was,  his  pencil  might 
have  sui^orted;  but  there  was  another  extravagance  still  that  it 
was  foufid  incompetent  to  answer.  Unfortunately  Vandyke,  with 
many  others,  believed  in  alcbymy.  He  built  a  superb  laboratory, 
and  the  g^ld  which  he  had  acquired  with  so  much  labour  and  in- 
dustry, evaporated  in  his  crucible.  In  the  pursuit  of  tliis  phan- 
tom, he  exhausted  the  hard  earnings  of  his  genius,  until  soured 
hy  disappointment  and  chagrin,  he  resorted  to  the  bottle,  and  by 
his  intemperance,  was  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave. 

His  friend,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  seriously  admonished 
him  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  indulging  in  such  excesses.  By 
his  warm  and  affectionate  remonstrances,  Vandyke  was  induced^ 
at  last,  to  abandon  his  mistresses,  and  to  adopt  a  more  frugal 
style  of  living.  H^  seemed  one  of  those  who  could  contend 
honourably  with,  imd|  finally^  overcome  adversity;  but  he  was  not 
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able  to  xetXst  the  fascinating  smiles  of  prosperity.  Tiie  past  and 
the  future  were  then  absorbed  in  the  present,  and  all  his  prepa- 
ratory toil  and  anxiety  were  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  a  vanity 
alike  puerile  and  criminal. 

The  deranged  state  of  his  finances,  his  recent  alarming  ill- 
ness, seconded  the  remonstrances  of  friendship,  and  he  delibe- 
rately resolved  to  change  his  luxuiious  habits  of  living.  For  this 
purpose,  he  espoused  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Martha  Ruven,  a 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Oowran^t  of  illustrious  family,  and  of  re- 
markable beauty.  He  was  now  linked  to  life  by  a  more  endear- 
ing connexion  than  he  had  ever  been,  and  saw  and  lamented 
those  hours  he  had  devoted  to  criminal  and  to  sensual  pursuits. 
When  he  contrasted  his  former  turbulent  and  destructive  plea- 
sures, with  the  sacred  calm  and  cheerful  quiet,  that  now  perva- 
ded his  dwelling:  when  he  witnessed,  on  his  return  from  his 
labours,  not  the  insidious,  artful,  and  seductive  smile  of  a  mis- 
.  tress,  but  the  mild  and  affectionate  joy  of  an  heart  allied  to  his, 
he  found,  amidst  all  the  favours  of  a  court,  how  much  of  exis- 
tence he  had  lost. 

Every  one  now  congratulated  him  on  this  favourable  change, 
amongst  which  his  beneficent  sovereign  participated  the  most. 
Exulting  in  his  reformation,  he  journeyed  to  Antwerp  with  his 
wife,  on  a  visit  to  his  friends,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Pa- 
ris. He  received  here  the  attentions  and  civilities  from  the  prin- 
cipal nobility,  and  particularly  from  the  cardinal  de  Richlieu.  At 
this  place,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  paint  the  gallery 
of  the  Louvre;  but  his  place  was  supplanted  by  Poussin,  and  after 
a  journey  of  two  months  only,  he  returned  to  London. 

Shortly  after,  he  was  blest  with  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  but 
his  joy,  on  this  occasion,  was  of  short  duration.  He  was  over- 
come by  constitutional  weakness,  and  the  stamina  of  life  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  various  remedies  adopted  for  his  recovery.  The 
king,  touched  by  his  melancholy  situation,  offered  a  reward  of 
three  hundred  guineas  to  his  physician  if  he  could  preserve  the 
life  of  Vandyke.  He  was  unfortunately  beyond  the  reach  of  me- 
dicine,  and,  in  the  year  1641,  he  expired,  in  the  42dyear  of  his 
age.  He  was  honourably  interred  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  A_iiio- 
nument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  the  poet  Cowley  wa» 
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honoured  by  having  an  epitaph  from  his  hand  inscribed  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  artist.  This  was  destroyed  in  the  dreadful  conflagra- 
tion of  1 666.  His  widow  was  afterwards  espoused  by  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  sir  Richard  Price,  of  Cardiganshire,  but  died 
soon  after  her  second  marriage.  Justina,  the  daughter  of  Van- 
dyke, survived  her  mother,  and  was  married  to  sir  John  Step- 
ney, a  gentleman  of  Wales. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  life  of  this  eminent  artist;  and 
when  we  compare  the  solid  permanency  of  his  fame  with  his 
transitory  existence;  when  we  deduct  from  that  little,  the  time 
he  devoted,  to  study,  to  prepiu*ation,  and  to  criminal  pursuit,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  genius  extraordinary  that 
could,  in  so  short  a  space,  and  with  such  obstacles,  accompfish 
so  much.  The  style  and  character  of  his  paintings  have  a)f*ea- 
dy  been  noticed.  He  was  peculiarly  distinguished  in  portrai- 
ture. Preserving  truth  and  nature,  he  imparted  to  his  forms,  in 
addition  to  these,  a  fanciful  dignity,  elegance,  and  grace.  Dis- 
daining to  consider  himself  bound  merely  to  play  the  part  of  a 
copier,  he  raised  this  department  in  painting  to  its  proper  cha- 
racter, and  showed  that  it  was  susceptible  of  embellishment 
He  gave  unparalleled  elegance  to  his  heads,  and  displayed  abun- 
dance of  ease,  propriety,  and  grace,  in  his  attitudes*  For  this 
he  was  well  qualified  by  nature.  With  less  fire  and  impetuosity 
of  genius  than  Rubens,  he  was  chaste,  and  more  critically  just. 
His  draperies  were  cast  in  a  grand  style,  simple  in  their  folds, 
and  graceful  in  their  disposition.  Like  a  man  conscious  of  the  full 
extent  of  his  powers,  he  never  ventured  on  projects  hastily  con- 
ceived, trusting  to  the  strength  of  his  own  genius  to  bear  him 
triumphantly  out.  If  he  does  not  fill  the  mind  with  that  asto- 
nishment that  the  bolder  masters  do,  he  never  offends  by  his 
grossness,  but  always  delights,  fascinates,  and  charms.  Deli- 
cacy and  propriety  were  the  two  goddesses  he  worshipped.  He 
painted  with  uncommon  rapidity;  seldom  or  never  retouched  his 
pieces;  would  begin  a  head  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  after- 
noon finish  the  picture.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  his 
friends  observed  a  falling  off  in  his  pieces.  He  was  by  them^re- 
roinded  of  this  defect,  and  he  very  frankly  replied — I  know 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  my  paintings;  formerly  I  laboured 
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for  fame;  I  now  labour  for  my  kitchen.  The  most  beautiful  spe- 
cimens  of  this  artist  now  remain  in  England.  At  Blenheim 
there  is  a  portndt  of  king  Charles  I.  in  armour,  mounted  on  a 
dun  horse;  at  Hampton  Court  the  king  is  seen  in  full  armour, 
and  mounted  on  a  white  horse;  his  equerry  holding  his  helmet 
The  countenance  of  that  monarch  had  always  a  serious  and  pen- 
sive cast,  Which  Vandyke  has  improved  into  an  air  of  the  most 
interesting  melancholy.  At  Kensington  is  to  be  seen  the  por- 
trait of  his  friend,George  Villers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  andlord 
Francis,  his  brother,  which  are  truly  admirable.  The  late  duke 
of  Orleans  was  in  possession  of  a  whole  length  portrait  of  Maiy 
de  Medici,  which  may  vie  almost  with  Rubens,  in  strength,  and 
in  colouring  with  Titian. 

His  historical  pieces  are  not  so  numerous  as  his  portraits^ 
but  they  all  betray  that  characteristic  delicacy  abd  chastened  fire 
that  distinguished  him  in  the  less  splendid  walks  of  portrai- 
ture. 

[In  our  last  number  we  inserted  two  sketches  from  the  pencil  of  Robens,  but 
having  since  procured  a  third,  from  an  original  and  rery  bcMtiluI  pietnre,  by  the 
aame  artist,  -we  cheerfuUy  add  it  to  our  collections.  For  permission  to  copy  thb 
piece,  we  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the  proprietor,  Joseph  Sansom,  esq.  a 
Ubend  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  who  has  increased  our  obligations  by  the  foUoviDg 
explanatory  remarks.} 

This  exquisite  painting,  is  one  of  the  feworiginal  pictures  of 
the  great  Flemish  masters,  with  which  the  revolutions  of  the  age 
have  unexpectedly  enriched  the  incipient  collections  of  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  one  of  those  master  pieces  of  Rubens  which  were  se- 
lected for  the  graver  of  his  eminent  contemporary,  Luke  Vor- 
sterman,  and  it  would  appear,  from  the  dedication  of  bis  well 
known  print  of  the  subject,  to  have  been  painted  for  the  private 
cabinet  of  the  abbot  of  Dunes,  at  Bruges,  about  the  year  1620; 
when  the  painter  was  in  the  meridian  of  life  and  vigour,  haviifg 
just  completed  his  great*  historical  work  at  the  gallery  of  the 
Luxembourgh. 

Our  blessed  Saviour,  according  to  the  tweuty-second  chap- 
ter of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  having  alarmed  the 
doctors  of  the  law,  as  well  by  the  parables  which  he. 
utteredi  as  by  the  miracles  which  he  had  wrought,  m  the 
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sight  and  hearing  of  the  whole  people  of  the  Jews.  The 
Pharisees  took  counsel  (in  the  impressive  language  of  th^ 
evangelist)  how  they  might  entangle  him  in  his  talk.  And 
^  they  sent  out  unto  him  their  disciples,  with  the  Uerodians^  say- 
^  ing,  Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true,  and  teachest  the  way 
of  God  in  truth,  neither  carest  thou  for  any  man,  for  thou  re* 
<^  gardest  not  the  persons  of  men.  Tell  us,therefore,  what  think* 
est  thou?   Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Csesar,  or  not? 
But  Jesus  perceived  this  wickedness,  and  said,  Why  tempt 
ye  me,  ye  hypocrites?    Shew  me  the  tribute  money.  And 
they  brought  unto  him  a  penny.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Whose 
is  this  image  and  superscription?    They  said  unto  him,  Cse* 
sar's.  Then,  saith  he  unto  them,  Render,  therefore,  unto  Cse- 
^  sar,  the  things  which  are  Caeaar's,  and  unto  God,  the  things 
that  are  God's." 
According  to  the  law  of  Moses  tribute  was  due  to  God  alone, 
whose  sovereignty  the  Jews  acknowledged  by  a  tribute,  or  capi- 
tation, of  half  a  shekel  a  head;  which  every  Israelite  was  to  pay 
yearly  (Exodus  xxx.  13.)  the  rich  were  not  to  give  morey  and  the 
floor  wre  not  to  give  leaty  for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  Iff 
therefore,  Christ  had  enjoined  the  observance  of  the  law,  they 
would  have  denounced  him  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  Jews 
were  then  subject,  as  forbidding  them  to  give  tribute  to  Canary 
and  if  he  had  commanded  them  to  pay  the  tribute,  then  they 
would  have  accused  him  to  the  Jews,  as  a  breaker  qf  the  law. 
But  the  prudent  answer  of  our  Lord,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
"  thinga%Fhich  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  arc 
«  God's,'*  preserved  him  at  once  from  both  the  horns  of  the  di- 
lemma, and  sent  away  his  enemies  with  shame  and  confusion. 

The  picture  (on  pannel)  measures  19  inches  by  24j,  and  con- 
tains nine  figures,  of  the  proportion  of  about  two  feet,  being 
seen  only  to  the  knees.  That  of  the  Saviour  is  marked  for  su- 
periority, by  being  the  only  one  which  is  displayed  at  full— no 
more  than  a  gentle  radiation,  scarcely  to  be  observed  without 
particular  notice,  emanating  from  the  head  and  face!  With  a 
look  of  mild  reproof,  he  is  in  the  act  of  returning  to  the  Phaii- 
sees,  with  one  hand,  the  piece  of  money  which  had  been  shown 
him,  and  pointing  upwards,  with  the  other,  to  the  plac^'  where 
all  tribute  is  due.  Beyond  liim  stands  an  a^ed  disciple,  who  re- 
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gards  the  piece  of  money  with  a  look  of  UDsuspectin^  simplici- 
ty. Before  them  stand  four  Pharisees,  and,  behind  these,  three 
Herodiaii8  (the  philosophic  unbelievers  of  antiquity)  one  of  vhom 
looks  askance,  with  aifected  inattention,  while  another  listens, 
with  earnest  observance,  to  the  convicting  voice  of  truthi  and 
the  third  looks  on  with  unreserved  amazement.  The  Pharisee 
who  brought  the  pie^e  of  money,  has  just  answered  the  prelimi- 
nary question,  Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription?"  with 
an  air  of  pretended  candour,  and  indifference;  a  crafty  Levite, 
upon  his  left,  eagerly  waits  for  the  expected  advantage;  and  a  su- 
perannuated priest,  on  his  right,  hears,  but  does  not  understand, 
the  confounding  reply;  confident  that  his  wary  coadjutors  could 
put  to  silence  the  supposed  impostor.  The  fourth  Pharisee 
stands  off,  and  gnashes  his  teeth,  with  unlooked  for  Texatioo, 
and  disappointed  malice. 

The  composition  of  the  subject  is  close  without  crowding,  an 
arrangement  which  binds  the  parts  together,  and  gives  occasioa 
for  those  broad  masses  of  light  and  shade,  which,  with  the  trans- 
parent colouring  of  this  master,  produce  a  magical  delusion  in 
the  relief  or  depression  of  the  figures,  so  that  every  one  seeras 
to  occupy  its  proper  plane,  upon  the  floor  of  a  vestibule  of  the 
temple,  whose  accordant  shades  unite  ,  the  whole,  and  bring  out 
the  colours  of  the  drapery  with  equal  harmony  and  lustre. 

FOREIGN  LITERATURE-  * 
MEMOIR 

O:;  TBE  RESEARCHES  OF  LORD  ELGIN  IN  GREECE. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tbe  following  Memmr  is  the  production  of  one  di«po»ed  to 
view  the  voytge  of  lord  Elgin  into  Greece,  in  its  most  famirabte  aspect.  Of  tbe 
ftharaeter  and  deportment  of  that  mission,  we  may  perhaps  take  some  future  op- 
portanity  of  expressing  our  oinnions  at  large.  In  tiie  mean  timc^  wc  insert  with 
pleasure,  the  detailed  accoimt  of  lord  Elgin's  proceedings,  and  the  adifitioiis  whidi 
he  has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  that  country. 

"In  the  year  1799,  when  lord  Elgin  was  appointeit^  hk  ma- 
jesty's ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  habi|s  of  frequent  intercourse  with  Mr.  Hanrisoii, 
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an  architect  of  great  eminence  in  the  west  of  England,  who  had 
there  given  various  very  splendid  proofs  of  his  professional  ta- 
lents, especially  in  a  public  building  of  Grecian  architecture  at 
Chester.  Mr.  Harrison  had  besides  studied  many  years,  and  to 
great  purpose  at  Rome.  Lord  Elgin  consulted  him,  therefore, 
on  the  benefits  that  might  possibly  be  derived  to  the  arts  in  this 
coimtry,  in  case  an  opportunity  could  be  found  for  studying  mi- 
nutely the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  ancient  Greece;  and 
his  opinion  very  decidedly  was,  that  although  we  might  possess 
exact  measurements  of  the  buildings  at  Athens,  yet  a  young  art- 
iftt  could  never  form  to  himself  an  adequate  conception  of  their 
minute  details,  combinations,  and  general  effects,  witliout  hav- 
ing before  him  some  such  sensible  representation  of  them  as 
might  be  conveyed  by  caste.  This  advice,  which  laid  the  ground 
yrovk  of  lord  Elgin's  pursuits  in  Greece,  led  to  the  further  con- 
sideration, that,  since  any  knowledge  which  was  possessed  of 
these  buildings  had  been  obtained  under  the  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages  which  the  prejudices  and  jealousies  of  the  Turks  bad  ever 
thrown  in  the  way  of  such  attempts,  any  favourable  circumstan- 
ces which  lord  Elgin's  embassy  might  offer,  should  be  improved 
fundamentally;  and  not  only  modellers,  but  architects  and  drafts- 
men might  be  employed,  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  with  the 
most  accurate  detail,  whatever  specimens  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  in  Greece  had  still  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
the  barbarism  of  conquerors. 

"  On  this  suggestion,  lord  Elgin  proposed  to  his  majesty's 
government,  tiiat  they  should  send  out  English  artists  of  known 
eminence,  capable  of  collecting  this  information  in  the  most 
perfect  manner;  but  the  prospect  appeared  of  too  doubtful  an 
issue  for  ministers  to  engage  in  the  expense  attending  it.  Lord 
Elgin  then  endeavoured  to  engage  some  of  these  artists  at  his 
own  charge;  but  the  value  of  their  time  was  far  beyond  his 
means.  When,  however,  he  reached  Sicily,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  pre- 
vail  on  Don  Tita  Lusieri,  one  of  the  best  general  painters  in 
Europe,  of  great  knowledge  in  the  arts,  infinite  taste,  and  most 
scrupulously  exact  in  copying  any  subject  he  is  to  represent,  to 
undertake  the  execution  of  this  plan;  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  wh« 
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was  then  accompanying  lord  Elgin  to  Constantinople,  immedi- 
ately went  with  Mr.  Lusieri  to  Rome;  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  late  revolutions  in  Italy,  they  were  enabled  to  engage  two 
of  the  most  eminent  fhrmatori  to  make  the  madreformi  for  the 
casts:  Signior  Balestra,  the  first  architect  there,  along  with  Ittar, 
a  young  man  of  great  talent,  to  undertake  the  architectund 
part  of  the  plan;  and  one  Theodore,  a  Calmouk;  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  dumng  several  years  at  Rome,  in  the  capacity 
of  figure  painter. 

^<  After  much  difficulty  lord  Elgin  obtsdned  permission  from 
the  Turkish  government  to  establish  these  six  artists  at  Athens; 
where  they  prosecuted  the  business  of  their  several  departments 
during  three  years,  acting  on  one  general  system*  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  mutual  control,  and  under  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  M.  Lusieri.  They  at  length  completed  lord  Elgin's 
plan  in  all  its  parts. 

"  Accordingly  every  monument,  of  which  there  are  any  re- 
mains in  Athens,  has  been  thus  most  carefully  and  minutely 
measured;  and,  from  the  rough  draughts  of  the  architects  (all 
of  which  are  preserved)  finished  drawings  have  been  made  of 
the  plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  the  most  remarkable  objects; 
in  which  the  Calmouk  has  restored  and  inserted  all  the  sculpturei 
with  exquisite  taste  and  ability.  He  has  besides  drawn  with 
astonishing  accuracy,  all  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  several  temples^ 
in  the  precise  Mate  of  decay  and  mutilation  in  which  they  at 
present  exist. 

"  Most  of  the  ^ff«-reliefs,  and  nearly  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  architecture,  in  the  various  monuments  at  Athens, 
have  been  moulded,  and  the  moulds  of  them  have  been  brought 
to  London. 

Besides  the  architecture  and  sculpture  at  Athens,  all  re« 
mains  of  them  which  could  be  traced  through  several  pther  pom 
of  Greece,  have  been  measured  and  delineated,  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness,  by  the  second  architect,  Ittar.  '        '  '  . 

<*And  picturesque  views  of  Athens,  of  Cpnataiitinople,  of 
various  parts  of  Greepe,  and  of  the  itlands.  of  tlfb' Archipelago, 
have  been  executed  by  Don  Tita  Lurieri.    '  , 
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In  the  prosecution  of  this  undertaking,  the  ardsts  had  tho 
mortification  of  witnessing  the  very  wilful  devastation,  to  which 
all  the  sculpture,  and  even  the  architecture,  were  daily  exposed 
on  the  part  of  the  Turks  and  travellers.  The  Ionic  Terapl«, 
on  the  Ilyssus,  which,  in  Stuart's  time  (about  the  year  1759) 
was  in  tolerable  preservation,  had  so  completely  disappeared^ 
that  its  foundation  can  no  longer  be  ascertained.  Another  tem- 
ple, near  Olympia,  had  shared  a  similar  fate,  within  the  recol^ 
lection  of  man.  The  Temple  of  Minerva  had  been  converted 
into  a  powder  magazine,  and  been  completely  destroyed,  from  a 
shell  fifdling  upon  it,  during  the  bombardment  of  Athens  by  tho 
Venetians,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and 
even  this  accident  had  not  deterred  the  Turks  from  applying^ 
the  beautiful  Temple  of  Neptune  and  Erectheus  to  the  same 
use,  whereby  it  is  constantly  exposed  to  a  similar  fate.  Many  of 
the  statues  on  the  fioaticum  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  (Parthe- 
non) which  had  been  thrown  dowt)  by  the  explosion,  had  been 
absolutely  pounded  for  mortar,  because  they  furnished  tho 
whitest  marble  within  reach;  and  the  parts  of  the  modem  forti* 
fication,  and  the  miserable  houses  where  this  mortar  was  so  ap- 
plied, were  discovered.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  tho 
Turks  will  frequently  climb  up  the  ruined  walls,  and  amuse 
themselves  in  defacing  any  sculpture  they  can  reach;  or  In 
breaking  columns,  statues,  or  other  remsdns  of  antiquity,  in  the 
fond  expectation  of  finding  within  them  some  hidden  treasures, 

<^  Under  these  circumstances,  lord  Elgin  felt  himself  impel* 
led,  by  a  stronger  motive  than  personal  gratification,  to  endea- 
vour to  preserve  any  specimens  of  sculpture  he  could,  with- 
out injury,  rescue  from  such  impending  ruin.  He  had,  besides, 
another  inducement,  and  an  example  before  him,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  last  French  embassy  sent  to  Turkey  before  the  revolu- 
tion. French  artists  did  then  remove  several  of  the  sculptured 
oniaments  from  several  edifices  in  the  Acropolis,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  Parthenon.  In  lowering  one  of  the  metopes,  the 
tackle  failed,  and  it  was  dashed  to  pieces;  but  other  objects  fron^ 
the  same  temple  were  conveyed  to  France,  where  they  are  held 
in  the  very  highest  estimation,  and  some  of  them  occupy  x^on- 
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spicuous  places  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  And  the  same 
agents  were  remaining  at  Athens  during  lord  Elgin's  embassy, 
waiting  only  the  return  of  French  influence  at  the  Porte  to  re- 
new their  operations.  Actuated  by  these  inducements,  lord  El- 
gin made  use  of  all  his  means,  and  ultimately  with  such  success, 
that  he  has  brought  to  England,  from  the  mined  temples  at 
Athens,  from  the  modern  walls  and  fortifications,  in  whkh  ma- 
ny fragments  had  been  used  as  so  many  blocks  of  stooe^  and 
from  excavations  made  on  purpose,  a  greater  quantity  of  origi- 
nal Athenian  sculpture,  in  statutes,  alti  and  bassi  retievi,  capi- 
.tals,  cornices,  frizes,  and  columns,  than  exists  in  any  other  part 
of  J  Europe* 

^  Lord  Elgin  is  in  possession  of  several  of  the  oiiginal  me- 
topes from  the  temple  of  Minerva.  These  represent  the  battles 
between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  at  tlie  nuptials  of  Pinthous. 
Each  metope  contains  two  figures,  grouped  in  rarioits  attitudes; 
sometimes  the  Lapithae  victorious,  sometimes  the  Ceataiors. 
The  figure  of  one  of  the  Lapithae,  who  is  lymg  dead  and  tram- 
pled on  by  a  Centaur,  is  one  of  the  finest  productiooa  of  the 
art;  as  well  as  the  group  adjoining  to  it,  of  HippodaxBsa, 
the  bride,  carried  off  by  the  Centaur  Eutytion;' the  furieas 
style  of  whose  galloping  in  order  to  secure  ius  prize,  and-  his 
shrinking  from  the  spear  that  has  been  hurled  after  him,  are  ex- 
pressed with  prodigious  animation.  They  are  all  in  such  high 
relief,  as  to  seem  groups  of  statues;  and  they  are  in  geneM 
finished  with  as  much  attention  behind  as  before.  They  were 
originally  continued  round  the  entablature  of  the  Parthenon^  and 
formed  ninety-two  groups.  The  zeal  of  the  early  Christnns, 
the  barbarism  of  the  Turks,  and  the  explosions  which  took  place 
when  the  temple  was  used  as  a  gun-powder  magazine,  bare  de- 
molished a  very  large  portion  of  them:  so  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  preserved  by  lord  Elgin,  it  is  in  general  difficult  to 
trace  even  the  outline  of  the  original  subject. 

The  frize,  which  was  carried  along  the  top  of  the  walls  of 
the  cell,  offered  a  continuation  of  sculptures  in  low  relief,  and  of 
the  most  interesting  kind.  This  frize,  being  unbrokeo  by  tri- 
glyphs,  had  presented  much  more  unity  of  subject  than  the  de- 
Uched  and  insulated  groups  on  the  metopes  of  'the  peristyle. 
It  represented  the  whole  of  the  solemn  procession  to  the  tem-> 
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pte,  of  Minerva,  during  the  Panathenaic  festival:  many  of  the 
figures  are  on  liorseback;  others  are  about  to  mount:  some  are 
in  chariots;  others  on  foot:  oxen,  and  other  victims  are  lead- 
ing to  sacrifice:  the  nymphs  called  Canephoras,  Skiophorae,  8cc. 
are  carrying  the  sacred  offerings  in  baskets  and  vases;  priests, 
magiBtrates,  warriors,  Sec.  &c.,  forming  altogether  a  series  of 
most  interesting  figures,  in  great  variety  of  costume,  armour, 
and  attitude*  Some  antiquaries,  who  have  examined  this  frize 
with  minute  attention,  seem  to  think  it  contamed  portraits  of 
HMDy  of  the  leading  characters  at  Athens,  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  particularly  of  Pericles,  Phidias,  Socrates,  Alcibia- 
des,  &c.  The  whole  frize,  which  originally  was  six  hundred 
feet  in  length,  is,  like  the  temple  itself>  of  pentelic  marble> 
iipom  the  quarries  in  the  peighbourhood  of  Athens. 

The  tympanum  over  eachpf  the  porticoes  of  the  Parthenon, 
was  adorned  with  statues*  That  over  the  grand  entrance  of  the 
teinpie  from  the  we^t,  contained  the  mythological  history  of  Mi- 
nerva's birth  froon  the  brain  of  Jove.  In  the  centre  of  the 
group  was  seated  Jupiter,  in  all  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign  of 
the  gods.  On  his  left,  were  the  principal  divinities  of  Olym- 
pus; among  whom  Vulcan  came  prominently  forward,  with  the 
axe  in  his  band  which  had  cleft  a  passage  for  the  goddess.  On 
ihe  right  was-  Victory,  in  loose  floating  robes,  holding  the  horses 
of  the  chariot  which  introduced  the  new  divinity  to  Olympus. 
One  of  the  bombs  fired  by  Morosini,  the  Venetian,  from  the  op^ 
posite  hill  of  the  Museum,  injured  many  of  the  figures  in  this 
tympanum;  and  the  attempt  of  general  Kcenigsmark,  in  1687,  to 
take  down  the  figure  of  Minerva,  ruined  the  whole.  By  pur- 
chasing the  house  of  one  of  the  Turkish  janizaries,  built  imme- 
diately under  and  against  the  columns  of  the  portico,  and  by 
demolishing  it  in  order  to  excavate,  lord  Elgin  has  had  the  sa-  * 
tisfaction  of  recovering  the  greatest  part  of  the  statue  of  Victo- 
ry, in  a  drapery  which  discovery  the  fine  form  of  the  figure,  with 
exquisite  delicacy  and  taste.  Lord  Elgin  also  found  there  the 
torsi  of  Jupiter  and  Vulcan,  the  breast  of  the  Minerva,  together 
with  other  fragments. 

On  the  opposite  tympanum  had  been  represented  the  con- 
test between  Minerva  and  Neptune  for  the  honour  of  giVing  % 
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name  to  the  city.  One  or  two  of  the  figures  remained  upon  thk 
tympanum,  and  others  were  on  the  top  of  the  wail,  thrown  back 
by  the  explosion  which  destroyed  the  temple;  but  the  far  greater 
part  had  fallen:  altd  a  house  being  btiilt  immediately  below  the 
space  they  had  occupied,  lord  Elgin,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  his  former  excavations,  obtained  feare,  after  much  diiicuhy, 
to  pull  down  this  house  also,  and  continue  his  researches.  Bat 
no  fragments  were  here  discOTered;  and  the  Tutk^  wh»  had  been 
induced,  though  most  reluctantly,  to  give  up  his  house  to  be  de- 
molished, theh  etultingly  pointed  out  the  places  m  the  modeta 
fortification,  and  in  bis  own  buildings,  where  the  cement  employ- 
ed had  been  formed  from  the  very  statues  which  lord  EJgia  haf 
been  in  hopes  of  finding.  And  it  was  afterwards  ascertained, 
on  incontrovertible  evidence,  that  the^e  statues  had  been  redu* 
ced  to  powder,  and  so  used.  Then,  and  then  only,  did  lord  El- 
gin employ  means  to  rescue  what  still  remiained  from  a  simiiar 
'  ftte.  Among  these  objects  is  a  horse's  head,  Vhich  far  surpass- 
es any  thing  of  the  Icind,  b6th  in  the  truth  and  spirit  of  the  ex*> 
ecution.  The  nostrils  are  distended,  the  ears  erect;  the  veins 
sw<rflen,  one  might  almost  say  throbbing:  his  mouth  is  open,  and 
he  seems  to  neigh  trith  the  conscious  pride  of  belon^^ag  to  the 
ruler  of  the  waves.  Brides  this  inimhable  head,  lord  Elgin 
has  procured,  from  the  same  pediment,  two  coHossal .  groups, 
each  consisting  of  two  female  figures.  They  are  formed  of  sin- 
gle massive  blocks  of  Pentelk  marble:  their  attitudes  are  moai 
graceful,  and  the  lightness  and  elegance  o(  the  drjeq>ery  exqui- 
site. From  the  same  pediment  has  also  been  procured  a  male 
statue  in  a  reclining  posture,  supposed  to  represent  Neptune. 
And,  above  all,  the  figure  denominated  the  Theseus,  wbftph  is 
univea-sally  admitted  to  be  superior  to  ailf  .  pi^Oi^.  of  statiiafff 
ever  brought  to  Englahd.  Each  of  these  stilties.^s  worked  with 
aach  care,  and  the  finishing  even  carried  so  hiti  Ami  every  pan, 
and  the  very  plinth  itself  in  which  they  rest,'  ture  equally  polisfaK 
ed  on  every  side.  f*       .«  -v^ 

<<From  the  Opisthodomos  of  the  Parthenon,  lord  £^^(i4i 
procured  some  valuable  inscriptions,  written  in  the  manner  calf- 
ed  Kionedon  or  Columnar,  next  in  antiquity  to  the  Buo^trophe- 
don.   The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  pgiifcffyfef  an  e^al  J^mnlier 
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of  letters  in  each  line;  even  monosyllables  are  separated  occa- 
sionally into  two  parts,  if  the  line  has  had  its  complement,  and 
the  next  line  then  begins  with  the  end  ol  the  broken  word.  The 
letters  range  perpendicularly,  as  well  as  horizontally^  so  as  to 
reader  it  almost  impossible  to  make  any  interpolation  or  erasure 
of  the  original  text.  The  subjects  of  these  monuments  are  pul>- 
lie  decrees  of  the  people;,  accounts  of  the  riches  contained  in 
the  treasury,  and  delivered  by  the  administrators  to  their  sue- 
cessors  in  office;  enumerations  of  the  statues;  the  silver,  gold^ 
and  precious  stones,  deposited  in  the  temples;  estimates  for  the 
public  works,  he. 

The  Parthenon  itself,  independently  of  its  decorative  sculp- 
tttne^b  so  chaste  and  peHect  a  model  of  Doric  architecture,  that 
lord  Elgin  conceived  it  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
arts,  to  secure  original  specimens  of  each  member  of  that  edi- 
fice. These  cemsist  of  a  capital;  assizes  of  the  columns  them- 
selves, to  show  the  exact  form  of  the  curve  used  in>  chaimelling; 
a  triglyph,  and  motules  &om  the  cormce,  aild  even  some  of  the 
marble  tHes  with  which  the  ambulatory  was  roofed:  so  that,  not 
only  the  sculptor  may  be  gratified  by  studying  every  specimen 
ol  his  art,  from  the  colossal  statue  to  the  basso-relievo,  ei^cuted 
in  the  golden  age  of  Pericles,  by  Phidias  himseli^  or  under  hia 
immediate  direction;  but  the  practical  architCK^t  may  examine 
into  every'  detail  of  the  buildingy  even  to  the  mode  of  uniting 
Ae  tambours  of  the  columns,  without  the  aid  of  mortar>ao  as  to 
give  to  the  shafts  the  appearance  of  single  blocks*  .  , 

'  Equal  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Temple  of  Theseus^ 
bt^t  as  the  walls,  and  cohinms,  and  sculpture  of  this  monument, 
are  in  their  original  position,  no  part  of  the  sculpture  has  beem 
disfdaced,  nor  the  minutest  fragment  of  any-  kind  separated  from 
the  building.  The  metopes  in  mezso>relievo,  containlog  a  mix- 
ture of  the  labours  of  Hercules  and  Theseus,  have  been  mo- 
delled and  drawn,  as  well  as  the  frize  representing  the  4>attle 
between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  some  incidents  of  the  badtle 
of  Marathon,  and  some  myt-hological  subjects.  The  temple  it- 
self is  very  inferior  in  size  and  decorative  sculpture  to  the  Par- 
thenon;, having  been  built  by  Cimon,  the  son  of  MUtiades,  before 
Pericles  had  given  to  his  countrymen  a  taste  for  such  m^nifi- 
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cence  and  expense,  as  he  dbplayed  on  the  edifices  of  the  Aero- 
polis. 

«  The  original  approach  to  the  Acropolis,  from  the  plam  of 
Athens,  was  by  a  long  flight  of  steps,  commencing  near  the 
foot  of  the  Areopagus,  and  terminating  at  the  Propylaea«  The 
Propylaea  was  a  hexasiyle  colonnade,  with  two  wings,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment    Whether  the  metopes  and  tjrmpaDum 
were  adorned  with  sculpture,  cannot  now  be  ascertained;  as  the 
pediment  and  entablature  have  been  destroyed,  and  the-  inter- 
columniations  built  up  with  rubbish,  in  order  to  rake  a  battery 
of  cannon  on  the  top.   Although  the  plan  of  this  edifice  coq* 
tains  some  deviations  from  the  pure  taste  that  reigns  in  the 
other  structures  of  the  Acropolis,  yet  each  member  is  so  per* 
feet  in  the  details  of  its  execution,  that  lord  Elgm  was  at  ^eut 
pains  to  obtain  a  Doric  and  ah  Ionic  capital  from  ita  ruuM.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  Propylxa,  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  VictDiy 
without  wings;  an  epithet  to  which  many  explanations  have 
been  given.   This  temple  was  built  from  the  sale  of  the  spoilt 
won  in  the  glorious  struggles  for  freedom  at  Marathon,  Saiamist 
and  Platsa.    On  its  frize  were  sculptured  many  incidents  af 
these  memorable  battles;  in  a  style  that  has  been  thought  by  m 
means  inferior  to  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon.   The  o&ly  fm^ 
ments  of  it  that  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  barbarianSf  were 
built  into  the  wall  of  a  gun-powder  magazine  near  it,  and  the 
finest  block  was  inserted  upside  downwards.   It  required  the 
whole  of  lord  El^^in's  influence  at  the  Porte,  very  great  sacrifi- 
ces, and  much  perseverance,  to  remove  them;  but  he  at  length 
succeeded.    They  represent  the  Athenians  in  close  combat 
with  the  Persians,  and  the  sculptor  has  marked  the  different 
dresses  and  armour  of  the  various  forces  servii^  under  the 
great  king.    The  long  garments  and  zones  of  the  Persians,  had 
induced  former  travellers,  from  the  hasty  and  imperfect  view 
they  had  of  them,  to  suppose  the  subject  was  the  battle  between 
Theseus  and  the  Amazons,  who  invaded  Attica,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Antiope;  but  the  Persian  tiaras,  and  the  Phrygian,  bon- 
nets, and  many  other  particulars,  prove  them  to  be  nusuken. 
The  spirit  with  which  the  groups  of  combatants  are  pourtrayed> 
is  wonderful; — one  remarks,  iti  particular,  the  contest  of  four 
warriors  to  rescue  the  dead  body  of  one  of  their  comrades^ 
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which  is  expressed  with  uncommon  animation.  These  baa- 
reliefs,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  sculpture,  especially  the 
representation  of  a  marriage,  taken  from  the  parapet  of  the  mo- 
dern fortification,  were  embarked  in  the  Mentor,  a  vessel  be- 
longing to  lord  Elgin,  which  was  unfortunately  wrecked  off  the 
island  of  Cerigo:  but  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  at  the  time  on 
board,  and  most  providently  saved,  immediately  directed  his 
whole  energies  to  discover  aome  means  of  rescuing  so  valua- 
ble a  cargo;  and,  in  the  course  of  several  nionths  directed  to 
that  endeavour,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  some  very  expert 
divers  from  the  islands  of  Syme  and  Caljrmno,  near  Rhodes; 
who  were  able,  with  immense  labour  and  perseverance,  to  ex- 
tricate a  few  of  the  qases  from  the  hold  of  the  ship,  while  she 
lay  in  twelve  iatboms  water.  .It  was  impossible  to  recover  the 
remainder,  before  the  storms  of  two  winters  had  effectually  de- 
stroyed the  timbers  of  the  vessel. 

{Tq  be  Continued,) 

They  write  from  Rome  that  the  statue  of  Love,  by  the  sculp- 
tor Villa  Reale,  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Canova,  has  been  purchased  at  ^  great  price  by  an  amateur. 
This  statue,  which  is  five  feet  in  height,  is  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  the  art  Among  its  other  beauties,  the  artists 
praise  most  highly  the  purity  gf  design,  the  grace  of  contours 
and  those  traits  of  physiognomy  which,  in  all  the  works  of  Can- 
ova,  seem  to  give  life  and  animation  to  marble. 

At  a  late  sitting  of  the  Medical  Society  at  Copenhagen, 
Professor  Bang,  read  a  very  singular  memoir  on  "  The  circum- 
spection of  physicians,  in  conversation." 

A  new  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Florence,  from  the  time 
of  the  republic,  to  that  of  Lcfopold,  is  announced  for  publication 
at  Florence.  ~ 

Translation  of  a  note,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Petrarch,  in 
the  margin  of  a  manuscript  of  Virgil,  belonging  to  him,  sHid  at 
present  deposited  in  the  library  of  St  Ambrose,  at  Milan. 

Laura,  whom  her  virtues  have  rendered  celebrated,  and  who 
has  been  the  subject  of  my  verse  during  several  years,  first 
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(offered  herself  to  my  view,  on  the  6lh  of  April  1327,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Clair  at  Avignon.  In  the  same  church  on  the 
same  day,  at  the  same  hour  in  1348,  this  light  was  extinguished; 
this  sun  left  the  world  where  it  shone  so  brinianUy.  I  was  then 
at  Verona,  and  I  forget  my  misfortune ;  it  was  only  on  the  19Uk 
of  the  same  month,  that  I  received  a  letter  from  my  friend 
Louis,  giving  me  this  fatal  intelligence.  The  very  day  of  her 
death,  that  body  so  beautiful,  so  pure,  was  deposited  after  ves- 
pers in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers.  I  do  not  doubt  that  her 
soul,lo  express  myself  like  Seneca,  has  returned  to  that  heaven 
from  which  it  descended. 

In  order  not  to  suffer  recollections  attached  ip  that  of  to 
melancholy  a  loss  to  escape,  I  have  written  these  details  in  a 
iKiok  which  I  read  incessantly,  so  that  I  have  prepared  for  ny- 
sclf  a  pleasure  mingled  with  pain.  This  loss,  always  present 
to  my  remembrance,  will  teach  me  that  nothing  here  below  can 
render  me  happy,  and  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  renounce  the  world, 
since  the  dearest  tie  which  attached  me  to  it,  is  broken.  I  hope, 
with  the  aid  of  heaven,  that  this  renunciation  will  not  be  difficult. 
My  mind,  in  turning  towards  the  past,  will  see  that  the  cares 
with  which  it  has  been  occupied  were  vain,  that  the  hopes  with 
which  it  had  been  nourished  were  treacherous,  that  the  plans 
which  it  had  conceived,  have  been  abortive,  and  ended  only  in 
misfortune.  (Signed)  Pjbtrarch. 

Works  in  the  press,  or  recently  published  in  England. 

Some  account  of  a  journey  into  Albania,  Roumelia,  and 
other  provinces  of  Turkey,  during  the  years  1809,  and  1810, 
by  J.  C.  Hobhouse. 

An  eminent  member  of  the  church  of  England  is  engaged 
on  a  work  on  the  characters  of  Caiphas  and  Barnabas,  exculpa- 
ting die  Jews  from  the  charge  of  having  crucified  our  Saviour, 
and  proving  the  same  to  have  been  wholly  and  solely  the  act  of 
the  Roman  government. 

During  the  last  summer,  the  poet  Campbell  has  delivered  in 
LondoUi  a  public  course  of  lectures  on  poetry. 
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The  border  antiquities  of  England  and  Scotland  delineated 
in  4  volumes,  quarto. 

Portraits  of  ladies,  the  most  distinguished  for  beauty  and 
rank,  at  the  British  court,  in  thirty  engravings,  folio. 

Memoirs  of  Joan  of  Arc,  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans  by  G. 
Ann  Graves. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  G.  Whitfield,  A.  M.  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Gillie. 

Biographical  Memoirs  of  Adam  Smith,  L.  L.  D.  of  William 
Robertson,  D.  D.  and  of  Thomas  Reid,  D.  D.  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  now  collected  into  one  volume, 
with  some  additional  notes, by  Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.  F,  R.  S. 


SINGULAR  WILL. 

Mr.  Oloschool. 

Among  the  various  subjects  which  have  occi^ied  the  Poeti- 
ical  department  of  your  Miscellany^  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
ever  seen  a  last  will  and  testament.  I  therefore  send  the  follow- 
ing which  I  have  met  with  in  vay  law  studies.  The  testator  died 
in  England  in  the  year  1735,  and  his  will  passed  a  very  large  es- 
tate. These  are  truly  "  golden  verses,"  and  contain  so  much 
of  the  useful,  that  Horace  himself  would  have  acknowledged 
their  value.  Ttro. 

The  fifth  day  of  May, 

Being  airy  and  gay. 

And  to  hyp  not  inclin'd. 

But  of  vigorous  mind, 

And  my  body  in  health, 

ril  dispose  of  my  wealth. 

And  all  I'm  to  leave 

On  this  side  the  grave,  « 
,  To  some  one  or  other, 

And  1  think  to  my  brother; 

Because  I  foresaw 

That  my  breih'rcn -in-law. 

If  I  did  not  take  care 

Would  come  in  for  their  share, 

VOL.  VIII.  3  z 
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Which  I  no  wise  intended 

Till  their  manners  arc  mended; 

And  of  that  God  knows  there's  no  sign, 


And  do  sirutly  command, 
Of  which  witness  my  hand, 
That  nought  I  have  got 
Be  brought  into  hotch-pot: 
But  I  give  and  devise. 
As  much  as  in  me  lies, 
To  the  Son  of  my  Mother, 
My  own  dear  brother. 
To  have  and  to  hold 
All  my  silver  and  gold, 
As  the  affectionate  pledges 
Of  his  brother  John  Hedges. 


LITBRARY  BLUKDER8. 


The  mistakes  of  the  learned  or  those  which  the  learned  have 
occasioned  would  furnish  a  curious  collection.  To  the  number 
we  might  add  the  following. 

When  Dant6  published  his  Inferno,  such  was  the  credulity  of 
his  age  and  country,  that  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his  de- 
scent into  the  infernal  regions  passed  for  some  time  as  an  in- 
contestible  fsuct. 

The  publication  of  More's  Utopia  gave  rise  to  a  curious  er- 
ror. In  this  political  romance  he  speaks  of  a  perfect  republic, 
which  he  imagines  to  exist  in  a  newly  discovered  island  of  Ame- 
rica. As  this  age  (says  Granger)  who  relates  the  circumstance 
in  his  voyage  through  Egypt,  was  that  of  the  great  maritime 
discoveries,  the  learned  Budseus  and  several  others  took  literal- 
ly this  account  of  Morus  and  proposed  to  send  missionaries  ttt 
convert  these  wise  heretics. 
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A  French  physician  D'Aquin  in  a  memoir  on  the  preparation 
of  Jesuits*  bark  takes  the  word  Mantissa  (the  tit]6:^f  the  appen- 
dix of  Johnson's  history  of  plants)  for  the  name  of  an  author, 
who  he  adds  is  so  little  known  that  he  has  discovered  nothing 
more  than  his  name. 

The  famous  lines  of  Virgil  beginning  with  excudent  alii  &c. 
prove,  according  to  Lord  Bollngbrokcj  that  Virgil  assigns  a  great 
superiority  to  the  Romans  over  the  Greeks,  in  point  of  histori- 
ans, in  other  words  that  he  preferred  Livy  and  Tacitus  to  the 
Greek  historians.  Yet  Virgil  died  before  Livy  had  published 
his  history,  or  Tacitus  was  bom. 

Romberg,  a  German  monk,  who  compiled  an  ecclesiastical 
history,  makes  Guarini  a  sacred  writer,  owing  to  the  title  of  his 
pastoral  //  fiaatorfido  (the  faithful  shepherd)  which  he  supposed 
alluded  to  some  devout  and  faithful  pastor  of  the  Church. 

Pope,  in  a  note  on  the  subject  of  the  tale  entitled  Measure 
for  Measure,  informs  us  that  the  subject  of  it  was  drawn  from 
the  novels  of  Cinthio,  Dec.  8.  Nov,  5.  that  is  decade  8th  novel 
5th.  Warburton  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare  writes  these  ab- 
breviations in  full  December  8th.  November  5. 

A  French  writer  translates  Cibber^s  Comedy  of  Love's  Last 
Shifl,  la  demiere  chemise  de  ram  our. 

Another  calls  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride  rEfiouaedumaUrty 
the  bride  of  a  morning. 

While  Dr.  Johnson  was  composing  his  Dictionary  he  put  an 
advertisement  in  the  papers  requesting  information  as  to  the  word 
Curmudgeon,  and  being  satisfied  by  some  anonymous  writer  in- 
serted the  following  account  of  the  word; 

Curmudgeon,  a  bad  manner  of  pronouncing  caur  mechant; 
Unknown  correspondent.  Ash  copies  this  definition  thus:  Cur- 
mudgeon, from  the  French  cttur  unknown  and  tnechant  corres- 
pondent. 
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Boileau,  in  his  epistle  on  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  speaks  of 
the  fortress  of  Tolus,  which  said  fortification  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  toll-huys,  or  toll  house,  to  receive  the  ferriage 
money. 

The  learned  Richard  Simon  mistakes  Suria  and  Tritila,  two 
officers  of  the  Gothic  army,  for  two  German  ladies.  Of  the  same 
kind  is  an  ertor  of  the  German  translator  of  Bayle's  dictionary, 
who  makes  Justus  Lipsius,  a  learned  writer  of  Leipsic  (der 
gtrtchte  Leipziger,) 

We  shall  conclude  by  a  singular  error  of  Thomas  Warton. 
In  an  old  romance  describing  a  duel  between  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  and  Saladin  there  is  the  following  line: 

A  Faucon  brode  in  haiid  he  barcy  &c. 

This  he  explains  by  making  Saladin  enter  the  lists  with  a 
falcon  in  his  hand  as  a  mark  of  contempt  for  his  adversary. 
This  conjecture  is  supported  by  a  long  commentary,  in  which  all 
the  old  chronicles  and  paintings  and  tapestries  of  feudal  times 
are  laid  under  contribution  to  prove  that  this  bird  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  equipage  of  ancient  knights.  All  this  erudition 
unhappily  vanishes  before  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Ritson  who 
proves  that  this  faucon  was  no  bird,  but  a  good  stout  wea- 
pon then  in  use,  and  called  by  the  French  fauchon  or  faulchion 
which  truly  seems  to  be  a  much  fitter  companion  for  a  warrior 
in  battle  fray  than  any  bird  he  could  have  selected. 


VARIETY. 

A  gentleman  in  the  pit  of  the  Opera,  happened  to  be  seat- 
ed behind  a  man,  whose  long  hair  and  noisy  behaviour  incom- 
moded him  very  much.  He  begged  several  times  that  he  would 
not  make  so  much  noise,  but  finding  ail  his  efforts  inefTectual, 
took  him  by  the  hair,  which  happened  to  be  a  wig,  and  threw  it 
.  into  the  middle  of  the  pit.   The  fellow  turned  instantly  nsosA 
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and  said  with  a  threatening  air,  Six  months  ago  you  would  not 
have  done  a  thing  like  that.  "  And  whjr  not,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, «  Because  sir"  replied  the  bully,  I  did  not  Wear  a  wig 
then." 

A  shrewish  wife  pressing  her  hushand  to  partake  of  some 
mock  turtle  soup,  he  peevishly  replied:  No,  my  dear,  I  thank 
you;  I  have  had  a  surfeit  of  mock  turtle  since  I  married,^* 

In  a  party  a  few  evenings  since,  it  was  asiked,  ^<  why  is  a  wo^ 
man  unlike  a  looking  glasa^"  it  was  answered,  "  Because  the  first 
4fieak8  without  reflecting^  and  the  second  reflects  without  afieak- 

The  facetious  Ned  Ward  tells  us  of  a  law  suit  founded  on 
two  words,  this  and  tfiat^  so  ill  written,  thai  one  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  other;  the  suit  lasted  so  long  that  time 
completely  obliterated  both,  so  that  in  the  end  it  was  neither  this 
nor  that. 

A  butcher^s  boy,  carrying  his  tray  on  his  shoulders,  accidentally 
struck  it  against  a  lady's  head,  and  discomposed  her  wig.  *•  The 
deuce  take  the  tray,"  cried  the  lady  in  a  passion.  *'  Madam," 
suid  the  lad  gravely,  *'  the  deuce  cannot  take  the  tray.** 

ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  JUVENILE  AUTHORS. 

An  author  young,  who  pants  for  fame. 
Begins  the  world  with  fear  and  shame; 
When  first  in  print,  you  see  him  dread 
Each  fio/i'guny  level'd  at  his  head. 
The  lead,  yon  critic's  quill  contains, 
Is  destin'd  to  beat  out  his  brains; 
As  if  he  heard  loud  thunders  roll. 
Cries  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul. 
Concluding  that  another  shot 
Will  strike  him4ead  upon  the  spot; 
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But  whet),  with  squlbbing,  flashing,  popping^ 
He  cannot  see  one  creature  dropping: 
That  missing  fire,  or  missing,  aim, 
His  life  is  safe,  !  mean  his  fame: 
The  danger  past,  takes  heart  of  grace. 
And  looks  a  critic  in  the  face. 

OV  MSSTIMO  AN  AUTHOR  AFTER  THE  SECOND  RBPRESENTATIOS 
OF  HIS  TRAGEDY. 

Mon  cher,  ts-to  revu  mon  drame? 
Oni,  mon  ami — Qu  *en  pense^^u? 
J*ai  plear^  tout  comme  une  femme^ 
Vraiment  tu  pleurals?— Mon  ^u. 

The  following  satire  is  attributed  to  Martin  Luther,  and  is  at 
least  in  the  true  spirit  of  that  reformer  as  well  as  of  the  times. 

Great  employment  and  dignities  are  obtained  first  by  the 
nominative^  that  *is  by  a  great  name,  second  by  the  genitive^  by 
the  memory  of  parents,  third  by  the  dative^  by  giving  seasona* 
bly— fourth,  by  the  accusative^  by  accusing  and  calumniating  our 
rix-als,  fifth,  by  the  ablative y  by  taking  from  others  what  we  wish 
for  ourselves. — How  few  are  procured  by  the  vocative^  that  is  by 
a  true  and  honourable  vocation. 

**  Know  thyself,"  is  a  precept  of  no  less  importance  to  a  na- 
tion than  to  individuals.  The  following  part  of  our  national  cha- 
racter is  drawn  by  a  hand  at  once  so  able  and  so  impartial,  that 
it  merits  the  highest  attention.  When  our  faults  are  known 
and  acknowledged,  there  is  some  hope  of  amendment. 

General  Washington,  in  a  private  letter,  written  in  the  year 
1780  observes,  The  satisfaction  I  hare  in  any  successes  that 
attend  us  even  in  the  alleviation  of  misfortunes,  is  always  al* 
loyed  by  the  fear  that  it  will  lull  us  into  secunty.  Sufiineness  and 
a  disposition  to  fatter  ourselves  seem  to  make  ftarts  q/*  our 
tional  character.  When  we  receive  a  check,  and  arc  not  qut^ 
undone*  we  are  apt  to  fancy  we  have  gained  a  victory;  and  when 
we  do  gain  any  little  advantage,  we  imagine  it  decisive,  and  ex- 
pect the  war  immediately  to  end.   The  history  of  the  wir  ii  ft 
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history  of  false  hopes  and  temporary  expedients." — 4  vol.  Mar- 
9haW8  Lifcy  p.  273. 

The  marquis  de  Chastellax  relates  the  following  story,  which 
he  says  was  told  to  him  by  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  of  Massachusetts. 
Two  young  soldiers  had  deserted  from  the  army,  and  returned 
to  their  father's  house.  Their  father  incensed  at  this  action,  loaded 
them  with  irons,  and  conducted  them  himself  to  their  general, 
lord  Sterling.  He  did  what  every  other  officer  would  have 
done  in  his  place,  he  pardoned  them.  The  father  as  patriotic, 
but  less  austere  than  a  Roman,  was  happy  to  preserve  his  chil- 
dren, nevertheless,  he  seemed  astonished,  and  approaching  the 
general,  "  my  lord,"  says  he,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  It  ia  more 
than  Ihofitdforr 

It  is  no  wonder,  says  Hume,  that  faction  is  so  productive  of 
vices  of  all  kinds;  for  besides  that  it  inBames  all  the  passions,  it 
tends  much  to  remove  those  great  restrainst,  honour  and  shame. 
When  men  find  that  no  iniquity  can  lose  them  the  applause  of 
their  own  party,  and  no  innocence  secure  them  against  the  ca- 
lumnies of  the  opposite. 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  Fallacy  of  the  Senses,"  Dr  Reid 
observes  of  the  Art  of  Gastriloquist,  that  it  is  only  such  an  imper- 
fect imitation  as  may  c^j^ive  those  who  are  inattentive  or  un- 
der a  panic.  I  bave  never  heard,  says  he,  of  any  exhibition  of 
this  kind;  and  therefore  am  apt  to  think  that  it  is  too  coarse  an 
imitation  to  bear  exhibition  even  to  the  vulgar.  But  Dr«  Reid 
is  greatly  mistaken.  In  the  Encyclopedia  title  Ventriloquism," 
an  attempt  is  made  to  account  for  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
and  several  instances  are  mentioned  of  persons  possessed  of  it, 
particularly  of  a  ventriloquist  who  exhibited  his  powers  in  Scot- 
land at  the  time  when  this  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  was  wiitten. 
This  person  was  in  Philadelphia  several  years  ago,  and  his  per- 
formances were  very  generally  attended.  The  account  given  of 
him  is  just.  He  was  very  illiterate,  though  he  appeared  to  be 
shrewd.   He  said  that  his  ventriloquism  was  a  natural  power 
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vhicb  he  dUcovercd  in  himself  when  a  child,  that  the  exercise 
of  it  was  greatly  impaired  and  sometimes  prevented  by  a  cold  or 
by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 

EPITAPH  ON  A  WIFE  BY  HER  HUSBAND. 

Ci-gtt  ma  femme;  ah!  qu'  eUe  est  bien 
Pour  son  repos  et  pour  le  mien. 


The  following  epitaph  upon  an  ufiright  worthy  man,  is  actu- 
ally inscribed  upon  his  tomb  in  Jersey. 

Under  this  itone,  Uet  Stephen  Aunoula» 
Who  served  God,  perpendicular. 


SELECTED  POETRY. 
STANZAS. 

By  Lord  By ton^  from  his  late  volume  of  fioe^ms, 
"  Heu  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  Tertari  quam  tui  meminitaeV 

And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 

As  aught  of  mortal  birth; 
And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare, 

Too  soon  return'd  to  Earth! 
Though  Earth  receiv'd  theflAn  her  bed. 
And  o'er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 

In  carelessness  or  mirth, 
There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A  moment  on  that  grave  to  look. 

I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low, 

Nor  gaze  upon  tbe  spot; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow. 

So  I  behold  them  not: 
It  is  enongh  for  me  to  prove 
That  what  I  love  and  long  must  Ipve 

Like  common  earth  can  rot; 
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To  rae  there  needs  no  stone  to  tcU 
'Tis  nothing  that  I  lov'd  so  well. 

Yet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

As  fervently  as  thou, 
Who  did'st  not  change  through  all  the  past, 

And  can'st  not  alter  now. 
The  love  where  death  has  set  his  seal, 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow: 
And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not  see 
Or  wrong,  or  change^  or  fault  in  me. 

The  better  days  of  life  were  ours; 

The  worst  can  be  but  mine. 
The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  lowers 

Shall  never  more  be  thine. 
The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I  envy  now  too  much  to  weep; 

Nor  need  I  to  repine 
That  ail  those  charms  have  pass'd  away; 
I  might  have  watch'd  through  long  decay. 

The  flo^vcr  in  ripcn'd  bloom  unmatch'd 

Must  fall  the  earliest  prey, 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatch'd. 

The  leaves  must  drop  away: 
And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief 
To  watch  it  witlicring,  leaf  by  leaf, 

Than  sec  it  pluck'd  to-day; 
Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  can  bear 
•  To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair. 

1  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  thy  beauties  fade; 
The  night  that  follow'd  such  a  mora 

Had  worn  a  deeper  shade: 
Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hast  past, 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last; 

Extinguished  not  decayM; 

VOL.  XVIII.  4  A 
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As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  Ml  from  high. 

As  once  I  wept  if  I  could  weep. 
My  tears  might  well  be  shed, 
To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keep 

One  vigil  o'er  thy  bed, 
To  gaze — how  fondly  on  thy  fecc, 
To  fold  thee  in  a  faint  embrace, 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head; 
And  show  that  love,  however  vain, 
Nor  thou  nor  I  can  feel  again. 

Yet  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain, 

Though  thou  bast  left  me  free, 
The  loveliest  things  that  still  remain, 

Than  thus  remember  thee! 
The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 

Returns  again  to  me. 
And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught,  except  its  living  years. 


Well!  ihou  art  happy,  and  I  feel 
That  I  should  thus  be  happy  too; 

For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 

Thy  husband's  blest — and  'twill  impait 
Some  pangs  to  view  his  happier  lot: 

But  let  them  pass — Oh!  how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him,  if  he  lov'd  thee  not! 

When  late  I  saw  thy  favourite  child, 
I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break. 

But  when  th'  unconscious  infant  smil'd, 
I  kiss'd  it  for  its  mother's  sake. 

I  kiss'd  it,  and  repress'd  my  sighs  - 
Its  father  in  its  face  ta  see; 


To 


BY  THE  SAME. 
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But  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes, 
And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

Mary,  adieu!  I  must  away. 

While  thou  art  blest  I'll  not  repine; 
But  near  thee  I  can  never  stay. 

My  heart  would  soon  again  be  thine. 

I  decm'd  that  time,  I  deem*d  that  pride 
Had  quench'd  at  length  my  boyish  fiame; 

Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side. 
My  heart  in  all,  save  hope,  the  same. 

Yet  was  I  calm:  I  knew  the  time 

My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look; 

But  now  to  tremble  were  a  crime— 
We  met  and  not  a  nerve  was  shook. 

I  saw  thee  gaze  upon  my  face, 
Yet  met  with  no  confusion  there: 

One  only  feeling  couldst  thou  trace; 
The  sullen  calmness  of  despair. 

Away!  away!  my  early  dream 

Remembrance  never  must  awake: 

Oh!  where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream? 
My  foolish  heart  be  still,  or  break. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY.— FOB  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Come  InspiratioD!  from  thy  hermit  seat; 
Bj  mortal  seldom  found;  may  Fancy  dare. 
From  thy  fixM  serious  eye  and  raptur'd  glance 
Shot  on  surroonding  Heaven,  to  steal  one  look 
Creative  of  the  Poet,  every  power 

Exalting  to  an  ecstasy  of  soul.  Thomso  n. 

DEAR  SIR 

Perhaps  in  the  elegant  and  finished  Cato,  ilkfive  are  not  to  be  found  any  more 
beautiful  lin^s  than  the  following^  of  which  I  now  send  yon  a  Latin  translation. 

SCENE— LUCIUS  AND  JUBA. 

Xttcitw—"  Sweet  are  the  slumbers  of  the  virtuous  man! 
O  Juba!  Ihave  seen  the  godlike  Cato, 
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Some  power  invisible,  supports  his  soul, 

And  bears  it  up  in  all  its  wonted  greatness, 

A  kind  refreshing  sleep,  is  fall'n  upon  him. 

I  saw  him  strctch'd  at  ease,  his  fancy  lost. 

In  pleasing  dreams;  as  I  drew  near  his  couch, 

He  smird,  and  cry'd,  Caesar  thou  can'st  not  hurt  me." 

Lucius^  Membra  divinus  Cato, 

Leni  sopore  laxat   Ipse  alto  toro, 
Vidi  jacentem,  proh  virum  qualem,  Juba! 
Diis  vix  minorem.    Pristix  innexum  sux> 
Vigorc  mentis  tela  Fortunse  supra, 
Aliquis  potenti  sublevat  manu  Deus. 
Toro  supinum  blanda  dum  mulcet  quies, 
Ti'anquillus  animo  varia  qu2£  finxit  sopor 
Simulachra  rerum  deviam  mentem  abstrahunt, 
Placidisque  ludunt  somniis.    Tacito  pede 
Proprius  ut  accessi,  ore  subridens  levi^ 
Voce  inquiebat;  jam  mihi  Csesar  neguis 
Noccre:  tutus  arma  tua  temnit  Cato. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
TO  ELIZA. 

Oil  hearing  that  the  often  indulged  herself  in  weeping. 

O  WEEP  not  thusl  thine  azure  eyes, 
Were  form'd  for  nobler  ends  than  crying; 
O  check  those  unavailing  sighs! 
Why  shouldst  thou  waste  thy  time  in  sighing? 

O  weep  not  thusl  those  storms  of  wo, 
Will  blight  the  roses  on  thy  face: 
Whilst  Care,  to  beauty  still  a  foe. 
Shall  plant  his  lilies  in  their  place. 

O  weep  not  thus!  thy  youthful  cheek, 
Full  soon,  alas!  shall  time  impair: 
He,  with  unsparing  hand,  will  seek, 
To  trace  unwelcome  furrows  there. 
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O  keep  thy  tears!  they'll  precious  be^ 
To  gem  affection's  hallowed  shine; 
Then  shall  the  eye  that  dotes  on  thee, 
Mingle  its  holy  drops  with  thine. 

G. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

TO  MISS  M.  • 

Do  you  ask,  dear  Miss  M.  why  in  peace  I  remain, 
While  my  country's  broad  banner  is  rear'd? 

While  her  sons  seize  the  falchion  and  crowd  to  the  plain, 
Where  soon  shall  Columbia's  bold  thunder  be  heard? 

Ah!  with  joy  would  I  fly  to  proud  victory's  field, 
But  freemen  alone  may  enrol  in  her  train. 

And  I  am  a  slave,  forc'd  by  Cupid  to  yield. 
Long  since,  lovely  girl,  to  your  chain! 

J.  H 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO, 

TO  DOCTOR  JOHN  G.  WABKEN  OF  BOSTON,  MAS8ACHU8XT8. 

—  **  known 

Less  by  his  father's  glories  than  his  own. 

Wabren — thy  name  to  every  patriot  dear, 
Seems  an  immortal  charm  to  Genius  given; 
In  the  bold  annals  of  an  empire  famed. 
In  the  firm  records  of  her  wisdom  prized, 
A  star  whose  path  is  glory-— while  on  thee 
The  rays  descend  reflected,  and  reflecting. 
For  thou  hast  Nature's  wealth,  treasures  of  mind. 
Gifted  by  every  high,  and  graced  endowment, 
Which  culturing  care,  and  lettered  lore  bestow. 
Even  mid  thy  bloom  of  years,  fruits  ripe  as  autumn's 
And,  as  the  youthful  summer's  early  ray. 
Bounteous  and  brilliant;  are  thine,  in  morn 
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Matured,  as  in  the  full  meridian  hour 
Of  manhood's  rich  and  ]|»roud  pre-eminence. 

Envied,  adroir'd,  approved,  but  most  beloved, 
Since  all  the  sacred  charities  that  bless. 
With  every  finer  elegance  that  lives 
In  look,  or  form,  or  accent,  are  thy  own. 

Behold  the  rescued  victim  of  disease-— 
He  whom  thy  steadOaist  eye,  and  powerful  hand. 
Pitying,  have  pain'd,  and  saved  through  many  a  suffering, 
He — mid  the  moan  of  anguish,  murmurs  blessings. 
While  she,  of  mental  malady  the  prey. 
She  whose  hurt  brain,  and  ever-quivering  nerve, 
Invite  the  great  destroyer^  she  has  hail'd. 
Thee— gentlest  of  the  gentle — ^not  more  prized 
For  science,  than  for  virtues  heaven-awarded. 

Go  on,  and  in  the  path  where  peril  dwelis^ 
Meet  happiness — that  path,  by  genius  trod, 
Is  strew'd  with  honours— thy  true  inheritance, 
But  most  enlarged  by  thee— graceful  and  graced,— 
In  all  the  high  nobility  of  nature. 


FOR  THE  PORT  POUO. 

Verses  commemonitiTe  of  Mr.  John  0'L3moh,  bte  of  R2c1imottd»  Yirgiiiia,  who 
died  and  was  buried  at  York  Towo^  io  that  state,  in  Aupist  last 

Wrapp'd  in  the  bosom  of  yon  verdant  steep. 

Where  Freedom  fought  and  triumph'd  o'er  her  foes; 

Where  war's  sad  victims  undistinguished  sleep, 
The  dear  remains  of  DaphnU  too  repose. 

And  there,  while  martial  souls  that  watch  the  brave. 
Each  hero's  tomb  with  pride  and  pity  view, 

Susceptive  spirits,  o'er  his  grassy  grave, 
Shall  drop  the  meed  to  fallen  genius  due. 
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YeS)  there  soft  nymphs  and  sympathetic  swahis, 
Forsaking  pleasure's  ring,  around  his  urn, 

With  sighs  responsive  to  their  kindred  pains. 
The  rose  qfmir(A,  untimely  pluck'd,  shall  mourn. 

More  plaintive  too,  shall  sound  the  Naiad's  shell, 
While  there  she  rides  the  wave  that  laves  the  shore; 

Since  Ae,  who  fancy's  offspring  lov'd  so  well. 
Insensate  is,  and  ah!  can  love  no  more. 

October  1,  1812.  amicus. 


Mr.  Oldschool, 

I  have  copied  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  published  at  Eidinburgh,  the  follow- 
ing poem,  vhieh  is  at  year  service  if  you  think  proper  to  insert  it  in  your  useful 


OK  THB  EXPtJLSION  OF  TH£  SONS  OF  PISISTRATUS,  AND  THE 
CONSEqUENT  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  REPUBLIC. 


In  myrtle,  my  sword  will  I  wreathe, 
Like  our  patriots,  the  noble  and  brave, 
Whc  devoted  the  tyrant  to  death, 
And  to  Athens,  equality  gave. 

Lov'd  Harmodius,  thou  never  shalt  die, 
The  poets  exultingly  tell. 
That  theirs  is  the  fullness  of  joy; 
Where  Achilles  and  Diomed  fell. 

At  the  altar  the  tyrant  they  seized, 
While  Minerva  he  vainly  implored; 
And  the  goddess  of  wisdom  was  pleas'd, 
With  the  victim  of  Liberty's  sword. 

May  your  bliss  be  immortal  on  high, 
Among  men  as  your  glory  shall  be; 
Ye  doom'd  the  usurper  to  die, 
And  bade  our  dear  country  be  free. 


FOR  THB  PORT  FOUO. 


publication. 


yours. 


J.  S. 
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MORTUARY— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

"  Cui  Podor  ct  Justitix  soror, 
Incorrapu  Fides,  nadaque  VeriUs, 
Quando  allun  invenienl  parem?*' 

"  Lacrymas  at  fundere  inanes  quid  jarat? 
Heu  Ijacrjmis  nil  Fata  moventar  acerba.*' 

AMICUS. 

"  Departed  this  life  on  Saturday  morning  the  5th  Sept.  last, 
after  a  loi>g  and  painful  indisposition,  Mrs.  Lucy  Thoni}  consort 
of  John  Thorn,  esq.  Cuipeper,  and  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Doctor  Lewis,  of  that  county. — Mrs.  T.  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  all  the  amiabilities  of  her  sex;  she  was  an  affectionate 
wife,  a  dutiful  daughter,  a  tender  mother,  and  an  indulgent  mis- 
tress. Her  heart  was  cast  in  ^  Nature's  softest  mould,"  and  her 
"  hand  was  open  as  day  to  melting  Charity."  Among  the  circle 
of  her  relatives  and  friends,  her  loss  will  long  be  lamented;  to 
the  former  she  was  peculiarly  dear  by  reason  of  her  warm  and 
ardent  affection;  to  the  latter  for  her  affibility  and  amenity  of 
manners.  It  is,  however,  a  consolatory  thought  to  an  aged  and 
affectionate  mother  and  a  doating  husband,  that  from  her  pious 
and  exemplary  life,  we  cannot  but  indulge  the  fond  hope,  that 
she  has  been  snatched  from  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow  to  Xhoso 
bright  mansions  of  everlasting  beatitude,  "where  seraphs  forever 
gather  immortality  at  God's  right  hand.'*  Then,  ye  surviving 
friends,  weep  not  her  loss,  but  bow  with  submission  to  the  will 
of  Him  who,  from  seeming  evil,  knows  to  bring  forth  good;  and 
from  whose  eternal  and  unalterable  fiat  there  is  no  appeal.  This 
short  tribute  is  offered  by  one  who  was  no  stranger  to  her  vir- 
tues; and  who,  while  he  urges,  perhaps  in  vain,  the  feeble  voice 
of  consolation,  drops  the  tear  of  tender  sympathy,  and  breathes 
the  sigh  of  fond  regret,  over  the  memory  of  departed  worth* 

Adieu!  fair  friend,  a  long,  a  last,  adieu! 

"  Thy  virtues  many,  and  thy  faults  but  few.'* 
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VKW  8EEIKS 
CONDUCTRD  BY  OLIVER  OLDSCHOOt,  ESa 


VMrkNtt;  thut  tlie  mind 
Of  desultorj  man,  ttodious  of  «hBDg«, 
And  pleased  -with  iio?elty>  tuxj  be  indidged. 

CowFxm. 


ITOL.  Yin.  DECBMB£B»  1812.  Ko.  d 


AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHT.-^POR  THE  PORT  FOUa 

We  had  hoped  to  accompany  the  annexed  portrait  of  our 
distinguished  countryman,  with  a  copious  biography,  which, 
(torn  the  character  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  of  the  accomplish- 
ed friend  to  whose  genius  we  are  indebted  for  it,  cannot  fail  to 
-^inspire  peculiar  interest.  Unavoidable  difficulties,  however,  have 
prevented  the  completion  of  it;  and  we  are,  therefore,  obliged 
to  confine  ourselves,  at  present,  to  the  faithful  re^mblance  of 
Mr.  Randolph,  on  the  opposite  page;  reserving,  for  a  subsequent 
number,  the  detailed  account  of  his  life  and  character. 


CRITICISM.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

CUM  TABULIS  ANIMUM  CENSORIS  SUMET  QOKESTI.— ^^OT. 

^emoin  of  the  War  io  the  Sontbern  Department  of  the  United  States.  Hf 
Henrf  LeCf  Ueutenant-eokmel  oomoiandaat  of  the  partisan  kgion  during  tte 
Ameriean  war.   8  toIs.  Sto.  pp.  910.   Bradford  and  bskeep. 

A  FRIEND  like  Patroclus,  and  a  poet  like  Homer,  were  deetn^^ 
ed  the  best  gifts  of  fortune  to  Achilles.    If  the  heroes  of  the 
Southern  war  cannot  yet  boast  of  their  poets,  they  are  amply 
compensated  by  history;  since,  besides  a  large  share  in  the  getft- 
^  VOL.  viii.  4  B 
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■  '  ^ 

ral  accounts  of  our  revolution,  their  exploits  are  now  amply 
commemorated  by  the  rival  leaders  themselves. 

The  nature  of  these  campaigns,  however,  as  well  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  commanders,  completely  warrant  this  preference. 

During  the  whole  war,  we  do  not  remember  any  thing  more 
replete  with  interest  and  instruction,  than  the  loose  and  desul- 
tory border  fighting  which  these  memoirs  describe.  A  great 
stake — no  less  than  the  safety  of  all  the  Southern  states— was 
committed  to  a  handful  of  men,  of  consummate  bravery  and 
skill;  but  miserably  provided  with  all  that  can  render  an  army 
formidable,  or,  at  least,  comfortable;  and  aided,  or  to  speak  more 
properly,  joined  occasionally  by  the  local  militia;  whose  assist- 
ance was,  at  all  times,  precarious,  and,  sometimes,  worse  than 
useless.  This  gallant  little  army  had  to  make  its  way,  through 
privations  of  every  kind,  to  dislodge  an  enemy  commanding 
the  whole  sea  coaat,  provided  with  ample  military  means,  and 
already  strengthened  by  a  chain  of  posts,  through  both  the  Caro- 
linas.  In  this  situation  of  things,  the  contest  necessarily  became 
a  war  of  posts  and  skirmishes — The  British  were  to  be  beaten 
in  detail — ^their  attention  distracted — their  detachments  harass- 
ed; and  ihe  Americans  after  a  disaster,  or  even  a  successful  at- 
tack, were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  strong  holds,  in  the  moun- 
tains, to  gather  strength  and  provisions,  and  collect  the  militia, 
for  a  fresh  sally.  The  whole  is,  therefore,  a  scene  of  bold  at- 
tacks, and  desperate  enterprises— of  dexterous  retreats,  and  of 
combats,  in  which  the  smallness  of  numbers  made  every  soldier 
personally  responsible  for  victory,  instead  of  being  lost  in  the 
thousands  which  cover  a  European  field  of  battle.  To  this  the- 
atre of  war,  the  chief  actors  themselves  give  an  additional  inte- 
rest. The  marquis  Cornwallis,  lord  Rawdon,  now  earl  of  Moim, 
and  the  present  general  Tarleton,  the  member  of  parliament 
from  Liverpool,  have  since  risen  to  a  distinguished  rank  among 
military  commanders — Of  their  adversaries,  Greene  and  William 
Washington,  and  Lee,  and  Sumpter  and  Marion,  the  military 
(^vancement  was  stopped  by  the  attainment  of  the  objects  (or 
which  they  fought;  but  in  all  the  qualities  of  soldiers  and  chief- 
tains, they  were  not  less  gifted  than  those  over  whom  they  tri- 
umphed; and  had  the  war  lasted,  they  might  have  acquired,  at 
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leasts  equal  fame.  Between  the  two  historians  of  their  own  ac- 
tions, col.  Tarleton  and  the  author  of  these  memoirs,  there  ex- 
ists, indeed,  no  small  resemblance.  Thef  had  similar  and  inde* 
pendent  commands — they  both  possessed  the  same  daring  hardi- 
hood and  activity  of  character— both  were  matched  in  the  same 
fields— and  both  have  since  described  the  same  campaigns.  In 
the  comparison  between  their  works,  which  this  analogy  forces 
upon  us,  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  are  devested  of  all  undue  pre- 
judice, when  we  award  to  our  counuyman,  a  decided  and  mark- 
ed superiority.  Col.  Tarleton's  work  appeared  in  1787;  a  pe- 
riod too  recent,  for  one  who  had  been  so  active,  to  dismiss  his 
resentments,  and  much  too  early  for  that  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  all  the  transactions,  which  subsequent  disclosures  have 
revealed.  He  was  a  stranger,  too,  in  the  country,  and  had 
scarcely  any  acquaintuice  with  the  personal  character  of  either 
bis  opponents,  or  his  royalist  friends:  so  that  we  have  sometimes 
nothing  more  than  Mr.  Marion'',  and  a  colonel  Pyle,''  and 
a  colonel  Moore,"— the  mere  names  of  persons,  whose  history 
naturally  excites  some  interest  in  their  characters.  But  Col. 
Tarleton  is  chargeable  with  more  serious  faults.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  his  history,  there  is  far  too  much  of  the  dragoon. 
One  would  suppose  that  these  Americans  were  some  fugitives, 
whom  he  was  always  pursuing,  and  was  sure  to  put  to  the  rout, 
whenever  he  overtook  them— he  seems  always  to  insist  upon  it, 
that  he  gained  the  victory,  and  will  hardly  let  us  believe  that  he 
was  beaten  at  the  Cowpens;  for  our  success,  h»  says,  was  owing 
to  an  ^  unaccountable  panic,"  among  the  English,  of  which  ad- 
vantage was  taken  by  the  Americans,  <<who  before  thought  they 
had  lost  the  action."  On  one  occasion,  his  pertinacity  in  clsdm- 
ing  success  is  quite  amusing.  He  attacked  general  Sumpter, 
for  instance,  at  Blackstock's  hill,  and,  after  a  loss  of  nine  times 
as  many  men,  retired;  leaving  Sumpter  on  the  field,  where  he 
remained  for  some  hours,  burying  Tasleton's  dead  and  taking 
care  of  his  wounded;  and  then,  fearing  that  Tarleton  would  bo 
reenforced  in  the  morning,  from  a  neighbouring  corps,  he  went 
off  during  the  night  The  next  morning,  Tarleton  arrives  at 
the  scene  of  action,  and  finding  that  his  enemy  is  gone,  very  lo.^ 
gically  concludes,  that  he  was  beaten  the  evening  before. 
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Tihe  work  of  col.  Lee  is  exempt  from  all  these  errors.  He  knew 
personaHy  aad  intimately  most  of  the  characters  whom  he  mea- 
tions.   In  the  long  internal  which  has  succeeded^  ^e  animosities 
•f  wmti  if  any  such  existed,  have  had  full  time  to  subside;  aad 
Ike  work  breathes,  throughout,  a  strain  of  candid  and  geaerous 
fegard  ibr  his  enemies,  eqiually  honourable  to  his  feelings  as  a 
ioUier,  and  his  discernment  as  an  historian.   We  think,  tooi 
that  in  every  nequisice  of  history-*— in  accuracy  <^  narration— 4a 
fullness  of  detail— in  moderation  and  candour— 4n  all,  except  ia 
point  of  style,  he  has  a  great  and  evident  advantage  over  his 
competitor.   We  have,  indeed,  rarely  read  any  volumes  with 
such  eager  iirterest,  and  we  regard  them  as  forming,  by  far  the 
most  curious  and  entertaimng  work  on  the  military  events  of  the 
verolutaon,  which  has  yet  appeared.    The  author  relates  what  he 
saw*  He,  therefore,  writes  with  a  clearness  and  precision,  which 
k  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  closet  historian  to  ac4|uire,  and  which 
indicates  the  presence  of  an  actual  observer.    He  thus  succeeds 
most  happily,  in  placing  the  enemy  before  our  eyes;  he  carries 
US  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  engagement;  nor  do  we  recol- 
lect ever  to  have  been  present,  at  any  poetical  or  historical  battle^ 
where  we  saw  the  ^  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,- '  more  dia- 
linctly,  or  felt  the  shock  of  ^  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel,** 
more  sensibly.   After  each  action^  moreover,  the  author  e»it- 
lyses,  with  great  moderation  and  judgment,  the  causes  of  sue* 
cess  or  disaster;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  soiuidness 
of  hb  military  opinions,  the  liberality  with  which  he  states  the 
errors,  not  only  of  his  adversaries,  but  of  his  brother  officers,  and 
eren  oi  himself,  is  singularly  conspicuous.    In  this  respect  he 
seems  to  think,  as  well  as  write,  decidedly  in  the  third  person; 
and  if  he  deviates  from  the  character  of  an  impartial  spectator, 
it  is  when  he  fails  to  give  to  his  own  services  the  degree  of  eclat 
vrhich  they  fully  merit.    Thus  much  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty 
to  premise,  before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  contents 
of  the  volumes,  from  which  our  remarks  have,  we  fear,  too  long 
detained  the  reader. 

As  preliminary  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  memmrs, 
the  author  ^ves  a  rapid,  but  clear  and  interesting  sketch  of  the 
(Operations  of  the  war,  during  the  year  1777,  which  explain  the 
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reasons  of  changing  the  scene  to  the  Southern  states.  From 
this  part  of  the  work,  we  select  a  few  remarks  on  the  bmles  of 
Germantown  and  Breed's  hill.    As  to  the  first,  he  observes,  that 

"  The  fudden  change  [of  foitune3  which  ve  experienced  was  attributed  to  the 
delay  of  the  left  oohimn*s  entrance  roto  action,  to  the  fog  of  the  morning  which  was 
imeommonty  dense,  and  to  the  halt  at  Chew's  hooae.  These  certunly  were  th» 
mtteoMe  eanses  of  the  defeat;  and  some  of  them  lightly  contributed  to  our  diias- 
ier.  A  eri^ical  examination  of  the  operations  of  that  day,  however,  will  lead  aH 
impartial  inquirers  to  one  conclusion:  namely,  that  although  the  fog  withheld 
Irom  us  the  impcMtant  advantage,  resulting  to  assailing  troops,  from  a  dear  view 
fit  the  enemy's  incipient  measures  to  repel  the  assault;  and  although  the  halt  at 
Chew's  house  had  cooled  the  ardour,  which,  at  the  beginning,  success  had  infused 
into  our  soldiers;  yet  these  incidents  couM  not  have  produced  the  disastrous 
•hange  in  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

**  But  this  turn  must  be  aseribed  to  deeper  causes:  to  die  yet  imperfect  dis* 
cipline  of  the  American  army;  to  the  broken  spirit  of  the  troops,  who,  firom  day 
to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  had  been  subjected  to  the  most  trying  and 
strength-wasting  privations,  through  the  improvidence,  or  inability  of  government; 
to  the  inexperience  of  the  tribe  of  generals;  and  to  the  complication  of  the  plan 
•f  assault:  a  complication  said  to  have  been  unavoidable. 

The  halt  at  Chew's  house  was  taken  after  some  deliberation  (as  the  wrker 
veil  reecrflects;  being  for  that  day  in  the  suite  of  the  commander  in  chief,  with 
a  troop  of  dragoons  charged  with  duty  near  his  person.) 

Many  junior  officers,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  colonel  Pickering  and  lieu* 
tenant  colonel  Hamilton,  urged  with  zeal  the  propriety  of  passing  the  house. 
Brigadier  Knox  opposed  the  measure  with  earnestness,  denouncing  the  idea  of 
leaving  an  armed  force  in  the  reai^  and,  being  always  high  in  the  general's  coofi* 
denee,  his  opinion  prevailed." 

After  mentioning,  also,  what  is  but  little  known,  that  the 
Americans  at  Breed's  hill  were  commanded,  in  the  fii^t  attack, 
fiot  by  general  Warren,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  by  colonel 
Prescot.   He  adds,  in  a  note, 

^  The  honor  conferred  upon  colonel  Preseot  was  only  a  promotion  in  the  army 
•oon  after  estabfished;  and  this  the  writer  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  residing 
in  Bofton,  who  was  weU  aettuahited  with  colonel  Preseot,  consisted  only  in  the 
gmde  of  ttentenant  colonel,  in  a  regiment  of  iofimtry.  Considaing  himself  enti- 
tled to  a  regiment,  the  hero  of  Breed's  hill  would  not  accept  a  second  statioo. 
Warren,  who  feH  nobly  suppcnting  the  action,  was  the  fkvorite  of  the  day,  and 
Jim  engrossed  the  £une  due  to  Preseot  Bunker's  hill,  too,  has  beea  considered 
M  the  field  of  battle,  when  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  foog^  upon  Breed's  hill, 

nearat  of  the  two  hiOt  to  Bofton.  KonuoireTerei  the  character  of  Warren 
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more  than  the  writer;  and  he  considers  himself  not  only,  hj  his  obedieaee  to 
truth,  doing  justice  to  colonel  Prescot,  but  performing  an  acceptable  serviee  to 
the  memorj  of  the  illustrious  Warren,  who,  being  a  really  great  man,  would  dis- 
dain to  wear  laurels  not  his  own." 

It  was  not  till  after  the  defeat  of  Gates,  and  the  transfer  of  his 
command  to  general  Greene,  that  colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion, 
consulting  6f  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  men,  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, joined  the  Southern  army  at  Cheraw  hills.  From  that 
time  he  was  engaged  in  constant  and  laborious  service,  during 
all  the  operations  in  the  South,  ending  with  Cornwallis^s  sur- 
render. It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  minutely  through  the  his- 
tory of  these  campaigns,  which  have,  been  so  often  and  so  wcH 
related;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  sack 
extracts  as  display  the  character  and  talents  of  the  writer,  or 
contain  facts  not  hitherto  generally  known.  Of  the  first  sort, 
is  the  description  of  the  battle  of  the  Eutaw  Springs;  the 
length  of  which  does  not  prevent  our  transcribing  the  whole, 
as  it  is  so  much  more  circumstantial  than  any  account  hitherto 
published: 

"The  efTective  force  of  the  hostile  armies  may  be  fairly  estimated  as  nearly 
equal,  each  about  two  thousand  three  hundred.  A  portion  of  both  armies,  and 
that  too  neariy  equal,  had  never  as  yet  been  in  action;  so  that  in  every  respect 
the  state  of  equality  was  preserved,  excepting  in  cavalry,  where  the  advantage^ 
both  in  number  and  quality,  was  on  our  mde. 

"The  night  passed  in  tranquillity;  and,  judging  from  appearances,  no  oecor- 
rence  seemed  more  distant  than  the  sanguinary  batUe  which  followed. 

Greene  advanced  at  fonr  in  the  inorniiiE^,  in  two  columns,  with  artillerT  at 
the  head  of  each,  lieutenant  colonel  Lee  in  his  front  and  Ueutenant  ootooel  Warih 
ington  in  his  rear. 

While  moving  with  much  circumspeetiaii,  in  the  well  grounded  eztMCUte 
that  we  should  fall  npon  the  British  picquets  un perceived,  captain  Armstrong 
conducting  the  reconnoitring  party,  conmniiiit  utod  to  Lee  the  appitiach  of  a  body 
of  the  enemy.  This  occurred  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  four  miles 
from  the  British  camp.  Forwarding^  0iis  lBt«iU|?»Mr4l|y  i|he  -generally  m4 
sumrog  that  the  descried  foe,  consistiiig  of  hmm  Vft4;ki^Sif^wft  be  tfa«  mi^riln^ 
enemy,  Lee  halted,  waiting  foi*  the  approxiraafjon  of  odi*  main  body. 

"The  legion  infantry  were  drawn  up  across  tlie  road,  the  cavalry  in  open  wood 
on  its  right,  and  Henderson  with  his  corps  in  tliick  wood  upon  its  left.  ShorUf 
the  British  appeared,  following  Armstrong.  The  «e6on  opened,  and  the  enenf 
were  soon  forced  in  front,  while  the  ]iQrae»  miM^ii  rsfid  stuvremeat  onder  flA« 
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jor  Eggleston,  gaiued  the  rear.  The  infantry  was  destroyed^  several  killed,  and 
about  forty  taken  with  their  captain;  the  cavalry,  flying  in  full  speed  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  legion  dragoons  pressing  forward,  saved  themselves,  as  did  the  fo- 
ragmg  par^  following  im  the  rear,  consisting  of  two  or  three  hundred  without 
arms.* 

"  Pressing  forward,  we  soon  got  in  view  of  another  body  of  the  enemy,  with 
whom  the  action  recommenced.  Lieutenant  colonel  Lee,  advising  the  general  of 
this  occurrence,  requested  the  support  of  artillery  to  counteract  that  of  the  ene- 
lay  now  opening.  Quickly  colonel  WilUams,  adjutant  general,  brought  up  captain 
Gains  with  his  two  pieces  in  lull  gallop,  whoonlimbering  took  his  part  with  deei« 
son  and  effect. 

**  During  this  rencontre  both  armies  formed:  The  American  having,  asbefiore 
mentioned,  moved  in  two  cohimns,  each  composed  of  the  corps  destined  for  its 
respective  lines,  soon  ranged  in  order  of  battle. 

*'  The  North  CaroUna  militia  under  colonel  Malmedy,  with  that  of  South  Ca** 
roUna,  led  by  the  brigadiers  Marion  and  Pickens,  making  the  first,  and  the  conti- 
nentals making  the  second  line:  lieutenant  colonel  Campbell  with  the  Virginians 
4>n  the  right;  brigadier  Sumner  with  the  North  Carolinians  in  the  centre;  and  the 
Mar)  landers,  conducted  by  Williams  and  Howard,  on  the  left,  resting  with  its 
left  flank  on  the  Charleston  road.  Lee  with  his  legion  was  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  wght,  as  was  Henderson  with  his  corps  with  that  of  the  left  flank.  The  ar- 
tillery, consisting  only  of  two  threes  and  two  sixes,  commanded  by  the  eaptabs 
Gaioa  and  Finn,  were  dnposed,  the  first  with  the  front  and  the  last  with  the  rear 
line;  and  Baylor's  regiment  of  horse,  with  Kirk  wood's  infantry  of  Delaware,  com- 
posed the  reserve,  led  by  lieutenant  colonel  Washington. 

**  I'he  British  army  was  dr.^  wn  up  in  one  line,  a  few  hundred  paces  in  front  of 
their  camp  (tents  standing)  with  two  separate  bodies  of  infantry  and  the  cavalry 
posted  in  its  rear,  ready  to  be  applied  as  contingencies  might  point  out 

'*  The  Buf&f  (third  regiment)  composed  its  right,  resting  with  its  flank  on 
the  Charleston  road;  the  remains  of  several  corps,  under  lieut.  colonel  Cruger,  the 
centre;  and  the  sixty-third  and  sixty-lburlh  (veterans)  the  lefl.  On  the  Eutaw 
branch,  which  runs  to  the  British  camp,  right  of  the  Charleston  road,  was  posted 
major  Majoribanks  at  the  head  of  the  light  infantry,  making  one  battalion;  his 
right  on  the  branch,  and  bis  left  8ti*eiching  in  an  oblique  line  towards  the  flank  of 
the  Buffs.  This  branch  issued  from  a  deep  ravine,  between  which  and  the  Bri- 
tish camp  was  the  Charleston  road,  and  between  the  I'oad  and  the  ravine  was  a 
strong  brick  house.    The  artillery  was  distributed  along  the  line,  a  part  on  the 

*  The  rooting  psi*ty,  Iteiiig  unai'nicd,  hastened  back  to  the  British  camp  upon 
the  first  fire,  and  therefore  escaped. 

f  This  regiment  was  one  of  the  three  which  had  lately  arrived  from  Ireland, 
and  had  never  before  been  in  action:  yet,  nevertheless,  fought  with  the  most  de- 
termined courage.  The  regiment  of  Maryland,  under  lieutenant  colonel  Howard, 
was  opposed  to  it;  an  J  such  was  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  contest  was  mafH- 
tahied,  that  a  number  of  the  soldiers  fell  transfixed  by  each  other*8  bayonet. 
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Clnrleston  road,  aod  auotlier  part  on  the  road  leading  to  Roadie^t  plaatate^ 
vbMi  passed  through  the  enemy's  left  wing. 

**  The  front  line  of  the  American  army,  following  close  in  the  rear  of  the  tws 
pieces  under  captain  Gains,  hegan  now  to  be  felt  by  the  yan,  wbo,  dlvergmg  t» 
the  right  and  left,  firing  obtiqnely,  took  post  on  the  flanks  agreeably  to  the  order 
«r  battle. 

The  militia  advanebg  with  alacrity,  the  battle  became  warm,  owiiuida^ 
fleutenant  cokmel  Stnart,  unexpected  as  it  appears  to  ha^  been,  that  Greene  wsi 
vponhim.  The  fire  ran  from  flank  to  flank;  oar  Ifaie  still  advanoiiig,  and  the  ene- 
my) afltoribg  to  his  po8itioA>  manifesting  a  dMarminatioii  not  to  more. 

The  sixty-third  and  the  legicm  infantry  were  warmly  engaged,  when  Ike 
fl«ty4bQv(h»  with  a  part  of  the  oeBtre»  admeed  npoa-  coloBel  Malmedy,  whs 
aooD  yielding,  tite  soceess  was  pasbed  by  the  enemy's  left^  and  the  miiitia,  after 
a  fierce  contest,  gave  way;  leaving^tfae  corps  of  Henderson  and  theleg^  iafiotiy 
engaged,  sidlenly  fain^g  back; 

Greene  instantly  ordered  up  the  centre  of  the  second  Ime  under  brigadier 
SAmner,  to  fill  the  chasm  produced  by  the  recession  of  the  'milkia,  who  came 
handsomely  into  action,  ranging  with  the  infantry  of  ike  legion  and  the  cops  of 
Henderson,  botli  still  maintaining  the  flanks  with  unyielding  energy.  The  battle 
being  reinstated  grew  kotter,  and  the  enemy,  who  had  before  gained  groond,  felt 
hack  to  his  first  position.  Stnart  now  brought  into  line  the  corps  of  inAatrj  post- 
ed in  the  rear  of  his  left  wing,  and  directed  major  Coffin  with  his  caTalry  to  take 
post  on  his  left;  cTincing  a  jealousy  of  that  flaok  vhere  the  woods  were  open  and 
the  ground  opportune  fior  eayahry,  in  which  we  excelled.  In  this  point  of  the  ac- 
tion, lieutenant  eokmel  Henderson  received  a  ball,  which  stopped  hn  further  ex- 
ertion. His  corps,  however,  soon  recovered  from  the  effect  produced  by  his  fid; 
and,  led  on  by  lieutenant  colonel  Hampton,  continuing  to  act  well  its  part;  the 
American  Hne  persevered  in  advance,  and  the  fire  became  mutually  destraetiTe. 
Greene,  determining  to  strike  a  conclusive  blow,  brought  up  the  Marylanders  aad 
Yirginians;  when  our  line  became  dense,  and  presnng  forward,  with  a  shout,  the 
battle  raged  with  redoubled  fury. 

'*  The  enemy,  sensible  that  the  weight  of  our  force  was  bearing  upon  hin^  re- 
turned our  shout,  and  sustained  himself  nobly  from  right  to  left  Mijortbank! 
now  for  tlie  first  time  was  put  in  motion,  which  being  perceived,  lieutenant  colo- 
nel Washington,  with  the  reserve,  was  commanded  to  fall  upon  him,  and  at  ^ 
same  moment  the  line  was  ordered  to  hold  op  its  fire  and  to  charge  with  the  bayo- 
net. The  air  again  resounded  with  the  diouts  of  the  advancing  Americans;  the 
enemy  answering  by  pouring  in  a  ckise  and  quickly  repeated  fire.  As  we  drew 
near,  lieutenant  colonel  Lee,  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  discerning  that  we  ooA- 
stretched  the  enemy's  line,  ordered  captainRodolph  to  M  back  with  his  company, 
fk>  gain  the  enemy's  flank,  and  to  give  him  a  raking  fire  as  soon  as  ke  toned  it 
This  movement  was  executed  with  precision,  and  had  the  happiest  effect,  the 
enemy's  left  could  not  sustain  the  approaching  shook,  assailed  in  front  as  it  wis 
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in  flank,  and  it  bstai^tlj  began  to  give  way,  which  ^luickly  afterwards  took  plaee 
along  the  whole  line,  in  some  parts  of  which  the  hostile  ranks  contended  with  the 
bayonet,  many  indiridaals  of  the  Marylanders  and  of  the  Buffs  having  been  muta- 
ally  transfixed.  • 

**  The  conquering  troops  pressed  the  advantage  they  had  gained,  pursuing  the 
foe,  and  possessed  themselves  of  his  camp,  which  was  yielded  without  a  struggle. 
Washington  promptly  advanced  to  execute  the  orders  he  had  received,  and  made 
a  circuit  to  gain  the  rear  of  Majoribanks,  preceded  by  lieutenant  Stuart*  with  the 
leading  seetion.  As  he  drew  near  to  the  enemy,  he  found  the  ground  thickly  set 
with  black  jack,  and  almost  impervious  to  horse.  Peranging  as  was  this  unlooked 
for  obstacle,  Washington  with  his  dauntless  cavalry  forced^his  way,  notwithstand- 
ing the  murderous  discharge  of  the  enemy,  safe  behind  his  covert.  Human  cou- 
rage could  not  surmount  the  obstruction  which  interposed,  or  this  gallant  officer 
with  his  intrepid  corps  would  hare  triumphed.  Captain  Watts,  second  in  com- 
mand, fell,  pierced  with  two  balls.  Lieutenants  King  and  Simmons  experienced  a 
similar  fate;  and  Washington's  horse  being  killed,  he  became  entangled  in  the  (al!, 
when  struggling  to  extricate  himself  ho  was  bayoneted  and  taken.  Lieutenant 
Stuart  was  now  dismounted,  being  severely  wounded,  and  hia  horse  killed  dose  to 
the  hostile  ranks;  nor  did  a  single  man  of  his  section  escape,  some  being  killed  and 
the  rest  wounded.  The  gallant  young  Cariisle,  from  Alexandria,  a  cadet  in  the 
regiment,  was  killed,  and  half  the  corps  destroyed;  afler  which  the  residue  was 
drawn  off  by  captain  Parsons,  assisted  by  lieutenant  Gordon. 

"  This  repulse  took  place  at  the  time  the  British  line  gave  way.  Majoribanks^ 
although  victorious,  fell  back  to  cover  bU  6ying  comrades;  and  major  Sheridan, 
with  t|ie  Newyork  volunteers,  judiciously  took  possession  of  the  brick  house,  be- 
fore mentioned,  for  the  same  purpose;  while,  Tvithtlie  same  view,  major.  €k>ffin, 
with  the  cavalry,  x»l&ced  himsell'  on  the  left,  in  an  open  field  west  of  the  Charles- 
ton road. 

In  our  pursuit  we  took  three  hundred  prisoners  and  two  pieces  of  artillery: 
one  taken  by  eaptain  Budolph,  of  the  legion  infantry,  an^  the  other  by  lieutenant 
Duval,  of  the  Maryland  line,  who  was  killed — a  young  officer  of  the  highest  pro- 
mise. As  soon  as  we  entered  the  fiejd,  Sheridan  began  to  ^re  from  the  brisk 
bouse.  The  left  of  the  legion  infantry,  led  by  lieutenant  Mani^g,  the  nearest  to 
the  house,  followed  close  upon  the  enemy  still  entering  it,  hoped  to  force  his  way 
'before  the  door  could  be  barred.  One  of  oor  soldiers  actually  got  b&lf  way  in,  and 
for  some  minutes  a  struggle  of  strength  took  place-^Manning  pressing  him  in, 
and  Sheridan  forcing  him  out  The  last  prevailed,  and  the  door  was  closed.  Here 
•aptain  Barry,  deputy  adjutant  general,  Uie  brother  of  the  celebrated  colonel  S. 
Bany,  and  some  few  others,  were  overtaken  and  made  prisoners.  Lieutenant 
eokMnel  Lee,  finding  his  left  discomfited  in  the  bold  attempt,  on  the  success  of 
which  much  hung,  recalled  it;  and  Manning  so  disposed  of  his  prisoners,  by  mix- 

*  Colonel  Philip  Stuart,  now  a  member  of  congress  from  Maryland. 
TOL.  till.  4  C 
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ing  them  with  his  own  soldiers,  as  to  return  unhort;  the  enemy  hi  the  house  sp«- 
ring  him  rather  than  risking  those  with  him. 

**  At  this  poiht  of  time  lieutenant  eolonel  Howard,  with  a  pnt  of  fads  regiment^ 
passed  through  the  field  towards  ttfe  head  of  the  ravine,  and  captain  Kirkwood  sp- 
peared  approaching  the  house  on  its  right.  Majoribanks,  though  nninjiited,  ooa- 
tinued  stationary  on  the  enemy's  right,  as  did  Coffin  with  the  oaraby  on  the  left, 
^heridan,  from  a  few  swivels  and  his  musketry,  po^ired  his  fire  in  evfcry  dkeetioa 
iritbout  cessation. 

During  this  period,  Stuart  was  actively  employed  in  forming  liia  fine;  difi- 
cult  in  itself  fh>m  the  severe  Battle  just  fought,  and  rendered  more  ao  by  the  mo- 
itemation  which  evidently  prevailed.  The  followers  of  the  army,  the  "vtspmM, 
the  wounded,  the  timid,  were  all  hastening  towards  Charleston;  some  akng  the 
road  in  our  riew,  others  through  the  field  back  of  the  road,  equally  ro  riewi  wUfe 
the  staff  were  destroying  stores  of  every  kind,  especially  spirits,  which  (he  BritiA 
soldiers  sought  with  avidly. 

"  Genei||l  Greene  brought  up  alt  his  artillery  against  the  house,  hofiisg  to  ef- 
fect a  breach,  through  which  he  was  determioed  to  force  his  way;  eonviaced  that 
the  submission  of  the  enemy  in  the  house  gave  to  him  the  hostile  array^  At  the 
same  moment  lieutenant  colond  Lee  (still  on  the  right)  sent  for  Bgglesitm  ao^ 
his  cavalry,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  Coffin,  and  turning  the  bead  of  the  ravme; 
which  point  was  properly  selected  for  the  concentration  of  our  foree^  too  mneh 
scattered  by  the  pursuit,  and  by  the  allure  men  ts  which  the  enemy's  eamp  pre- 
sented. Here  we  commanded  the  nrvine,  and  might  residily  break  up  the  inoipt- 
ent  arrangements  of  the  rallying  enemy;  here  we  were  safe  from  the  fire  of  the 
house,  and  here  we  possessed  the  Charleston  road.  MThile  Lee  was  halted  at 
edge  of  the  wood,  impatiently  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  hone,  he  saw  eaptab 
Armstrong  (the  leading  officer  for  the  day)  approaching,  and  not  donbting  that 
the  corps  was  following,  the  lieutenant  colonel  advanced  into  the  field,  direetiRg 
Armstrong  to  follow. 

"  He  had  gone  but  ^fttle  way,  when  the  captain  told  him  duit  only  his  aecHioa 
was  up,  having  never  seen  the  rest  of  the  corp^  since  its  diseomfitnre  on  the  left 
some  time  before^  This  unlooked  for  intcltigenoe  was  not  less  fatal  to  the  bright 
prospect  of  persJInil  glory,  than  it  was  to  the  splendid  issue  of  the  eonflict.*  Hot 

*  When  lieutenant  colonel  Lee  took  charge  of  his  inftntry,  genend  Greene 
was  pleased  to  direct  that  the  cavalr}'  of  the  legion  should  be  placed  at  his  di^KisaL 
It  accordingly  followed,  at  a  safe  distance,  in  the  rear  of  the  infa^ltr}'. 

Being  sent  for  at  this  crisis  (as  has  been  related )  only  one  troop  appeared. 
Majoi*  Gggleston  had  been  previously  Ordered  into  action,  and  had  been  ibUetlj  by 
encountC'Hiig  the  same  sort  of  obstacle  experienced  by  Washington,  as  was  after' 
waixis  asccilained. 

To  this  unfortunate  and  unaiithorized  order,  may  be  ascribed  the  tsa-u  in  this 
day's  battle.'  Had  the  legion  cavaln  been  all  up  at  this  crisis.  Coffin  would  base 
been  cut  to  pieces,  the  enemy's  left  occupitd  in  force,  tlie  route  already  comracn- 
ced  completed,  and  Stuart  would  have  been  deprived, by  the  change  in  our  pos^ 
tion,  of  the  aid  derived  from  the  brick  house;  and  his  array  must  in  oonaeqneiiie 
have  laid  down  their  arms. 
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a  single  doubt  can  be  entertained,  had  the  caralry  of  the  legion  been  in  place,  at 
it  oaght  to  have  been,  but  that  Cofl&n  would  have  been  carried,  which  must  have 
been  foliowed  by  the  destruction  of  the  British  array.  Qur  infantry  wjere  getting 
into  order,  and  several  pmall  bodies  were  sufficiently  near  to  have  improved  every 
advantage  obtained  by  the  cavalry.  Howard,  with  Oldhara's  oompany,  had  ju96 
recommenced  action  between  the  house  and  the  head  of  the  ravine;  and  our  troops 
on  the  right  were  in  motion  for  the  same  ground,  not  doubting  the  destruction  of 
Coffin,  who  only  could  annoy  their  flank.  The  recession  of  Lee,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  Howar^y  who  was  at  this  instant  severely  wounded,  nipped  in  the  hud 
measures  of  ofi^nce  in  this  quarter;  while,  on  the  left,  the  house  remained  in  pot* 
sessioD  of  Sheridan,  the  weight  of  our  metal  being  too  light  to  effect  a  breach. 

**  This  intermission  gave  Stuart  time  to  restofe  his  broken  line,  which  beiog 
accomplished,  he  instantly  advanced,  and  the  action  was  reneu'ed.  It  sion  ter- 
minated in  the  eaemy^s  repossession  of  his  camp,  followed  by  our  retreat,  with 
the  loss  of  two  field  pieces,  and  the  recovery  of  one  of  the  two  before  taken  by  us. 

"  Satisfied  vith  these  advantages,  colonel  Stuart  did  not  advance  further;  and 
general  Greene  (after  despatching  lieutenant  colonel  Lee  with  a  proposition  to 
the  British  commander,  the  object  of  which  was  to  unite  with  him  in  burying  the 
dead)  drew  oflTj  persuaded  that  he  had  recovered  the  country,  the  object  in  view, 
as  well  as  that  a  more  convenient  opportunity  for  repetition  of  biU.tIe  would  be 
presented  on  the  enemy's  retreat,  which  he  was  convinced  could  not  long  be  de- 
feired. 

**  The  battle  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours,  and  was  fiercely  contested,  every 
corps  in  both  armies  bravely  supporting  each  other.  The  loss  was  uncommonly 
great— more  than  one  fifth  of  the  British  and  one  fourth  of  the  American  army 
being  killed  and  wounded,  as  stated  in  the  official  returns,  which  intelligent  officers 
of  both  armies  considered  short  of  the  real  loss  sustained.  The  enemy  made  six- 
ty prisoners,  all  wounded — we  took  about  five  hundred,  including  some  wounded 
left  in  his  camp  by  colonel  Stuart  when  he  retired.  Of  six  commandants  of  regi- 
ments bearing  condnental  comnkissions,  Williams  and  Lee  were  only  unhurt. 
Washington,  Howard  and  Henderson  were  wounde<l;  and  lieutenant  colonel 
Campbell,  highly  respected,  beloved  and  admired,  was  killed. 

**  This  excellent  officer  received  a  ball  in  his  breast,  in  the  decisive  charge 
which  broke  the  British  line,  while  listening  to  an  interrogatory  from  lieutenant 
colonel  Lee,  then  on  the  left  of  the  legion  infantry,  adjoining  the  right  of  the  Vir- 
ginians, the  |iost  of  Campbell.  He  dropped  on  the  pummel  of  his  saddle  speech- 
less,* and  was  borne  in  the  rear  by  Lee*8  orderly  dragoon,  in  whose  care  he  ex- 

*  Doctor  Ramsay  has  represented  the  death  of  this  highly  respected  officer 
differently,  from  information  which  no  doubt  the  doctor  accredited. 

But  as  the  writer  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  transaction,  he  vsnnot 
refrain  from  stating  it  exactly  as  it  happened.  The  Virginians  had  begun  to  fire, 
irhioh  was  not  only  against  orders,  but  put  in  danger  Rudolph  and  his  party,  then 
turning  the  enemy's  left.  To  stop  this  fire,  lieutenant  colonel  Lee  gallopped  down 
the  line  to  Campbell,  and  while  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject,  the  lieutenaQt  eo- 
looet  reeeived  his  woond,  of  which  he  soon  expired  without  uttering  a  word. 
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pired,  the  moment  he  was  taken  from  his  horse.  Many  of  our  officers  of  erenr 
grade  suffered,  militia  as  well  as  continentals;  among  whom  was  brigadier  Piekeai, 
who  was  wounded. 

*'  The  conclusion  of  this  battle  was  as  unexpected  to  both  armies  as  it 
mortifying  to  ours.  The  splendor  which  its  begjinning  and  progress  had  shed  op- 
on  our  arms  became  obscured,  and  the  rich  prize  within  our  grasp  wa«  lost-  Ihd. 
our  caralry  contributed  their  aid,  as  heretofore  it  never  failed  to  do,  a  British  ar- 
my musthave  surrendered  to  Greene  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  they  were  un- 
fortunately brought  into  '  ction  under  difficulties  not  to  be  conquered;  one  tac\tt 
cut  to  pieces,  and  the  other  dispersed,  in  effect  the  same;  and  the  critical  moment 
passed,  before  it  concentrated.  Had  the  infantry  of  the  reserre  preceded  the  ea- 
Talry  of  the  reserve,  Washington  would  have  avoided  the  unequal  contest  to  which 
he  was  exposed;'  and  by  patiently  watching  for  the  crisis,  would  hare  fallen  upoa 
Majoribanks  when  retiring  to  shield  the  enemy's  broken  line.  Had  Egglestor  not 
been  drawn  from  his  post  by  orders  officiously  communicated  to  that  officer  as 
from  the  general,  when  in  truth  he  never  issued  such  orders,  Lee  would  hue 
been  joined  by  his  cavaliy,  ready  to  inflict  the  last  blow,  so  clearly  within  his  power. 
Both  these  untoward  incidents  wei-e  necessary  to  stop  us  from  the  signal  victory 
courting  our  acceptance,  and  both  occurred. 

"  The  honor  of  the  day  was  chilmed  by  both  sides,  while  the  benefits  flowing 
from  it  were  by  both  yielded  to  the  Americans:  the' first  beloaged  to  neither,  and 
the  hist  to  us." 

The  following  account,  of  the  surrender  of  lord  Comwallk} 
is  of  a  different  character: 

"  At  two  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  BrKiah  army,  led  by  general  O^Hara,  march- 
ed out  of  its  lines,  vfith  colors  cased,  and  drums  beating  a  Britidi  march. 

"The  author  was  present  atthif  ceremony;  and  certainly  no  q>eetaoIe  could  be 
more  impressive  than  the  one  now  exhibited.  Valiant  troops  yielding  up  their 
arms  af^er  fighting  iu  defence  of  a  cause  dear  to  them  (becaose  the  cause  of  their 
country)  under  a  leader,  who,  throughout  the  war,  in  every  grade  and  in  evciy 
situation  to  ^hich  he  had  been  called,  appeared  the  hector  of  his  host.  Battle 
after  battle  had  he  fought;  climate  after  climate  had  he  endured;  towns  had  yield- 
ed to  his  mandate,  posts  were  abandoned  at  his  approach;  armies  were  conqnered 
by  his  prowess;  one  nearly  exterminated,  another  chased  from  the  confines  of 
South  Carolina  beyond  the  Uan  into  Virginia,  and  a  third  severely  chastised  in 
that  state  on  the  shores  of  James  river.  But  here,  even  he,  in  the  midst  of  his 
splendid  career,  found  his  conqueror. 

"  The  road  through  which  they  marched  was  lined  with  spectators,  Frencb 
and  American.  On  one  side  the  commander  in  chief^  surrounded  by  his  suite  and 
the  American  staff,  took  his  station;  on  the  other  side,  opposite  to  him,  was  the 
count  de  Rochambeau  in  like  manner  attended.  The  captive  army  approached, 
i&oving  slowly  in  colamn  with  grace  and  preciaon.   UiMTerssd  silence  was  obcer- 
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ved  amidst  the  Tast  concourse,  and  the  utmost  decency  prevailed:  exhibiting  m. 
demeanor  an  awful  sense  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  mingled  with  commi- 
seration for  the  unhappj.  The  head  of  the  column  approached  the  commander 
in  chief—- 0*Hara,  mistaking  the  circle,  turned  to  that  on  his  left,  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  paying  his  respects  to  the  commander  in  chief,  and  I'equesting  further  orders; 
when  quickly  discovering  his  error,  with  much  embarrassment  in  his  countenance, 
he  flew  across  the  road,  and  advancing  up  to  Washington,  tsked  pardon  for  his 
mistake,  apologized  for  the  absence  of  lord  Cornwallis,  and  begged  to  know  his 
further  pleasure.  The  general  feeling  his  embarrassment,  relieved  it  by  referring 
falm  with  much  politeness  to  general  Lincoln  for  his  government.  Returning  to 
the  head  of  the  ccilumn,  it  again  moved  under  the  guidance  of  Lincoln  to  the  field 
selected  for  the  conol  union  of  the  cei*emony. 

"  Every  eye  was  turned,  searching  for  the  British  commander  in  chief,  anxious 
to  look  at  that  man,  heretofore  so  much  the  o<(ject  of  their  dread.  All  were  dis- 
appointed. Cornwallis  held  himself  back  from  the  humiliating  scene:  obeying 
sensations  which  his  great  character  ought  to  have  stifled.  He  had  been  unfortu* 
nate,  not  from  any  false  step  or  deficiency  of  exertion  on  his  part,  but  from  the 
infatuated  policy  of  his  superior,  and  the  united  power  of  his  enemy,  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  alone.  There  was  nothing  with  which  he  could  reproach  himself 
there  was  nothing  with  which  he  eould  reproach  his  brave  and  faithful  army:  why 
not  then  appear  at  its  head  in  the  day  of  misfortune,  as  he  had  always  done  in  the 
day  of  triumph?  ^  The  British  general  in  this  instance  deviated  from  his  usual  line 
of  conduct,  dimming  the  splendor  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career.** 

Among  the  facts  of  a  peculiarly  interesting  character,  is  the 
following,  contained  in  a  note  to  that  part  of  the  text  mentioning 
that  lieutenant  colonel  Hamilton  commanded  the  van  uf  the  at- 
tack on  the  enemy's  redoubt  at  Yorktown: 

"  An  unhappy  difierence  had  occurred  in  the  transaction  of  business  betweem 
the  general  and  his  much  respected  aid,  which  produced  the  tatter's  withdraw 
from  his  family.  A  few  days  preceding  this  period,  Hamilton  had  been  engaged 
all  the  morning  in  copying  some  despatches,  which  the  general,  when  about  ta 
take  his  usual  rounds,  directed  him  to  forward  as  soon  as  finbhed. 

Washington  finding  on  his  return  the  despatches  on  the  table,  renewed  his 
directions  in  expressions  indicating  his  surprise  at  the  delay;  and  again  leaving  his 
apartment,  found,  when  he  returned,  the  despatches  where  be  had  left  them.  At 
this  time  Hamilton  had  gone  out  in  search  of  the  courier,  who  had  been  long 
waiting,  when  accidentally  he  met  the  marquis  La  Fayette,  who  seizing  him  by 
the  button  (as  was  the  habit  of  this  zealous  nobleman)  engaged  him  in  conversa- 
tion; which  being  continued  with  the  marquis's  usual  earnestness,  dismissed  from, 
Hamilton's  mind  for  some  minutes  the  object  in  view.  At  length  breaking  off 
from  the  marquis  he  reached  the  courier,  and  directed  him  to  come  forward  ta 
receiye  his  ch»rge  aad  orders.  Betoniiog  he  foond  the  general  seated  by  ike  ta- 
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l)le»  on  wkioh  Imj  the  detp«tcbes.  The  moment  ke  appeared,  Washington,  vitk 
warmth  and  ftenineM»  chided  him  for  the  defatj}  to  vhioh  UioniUon  mili%  r^. 
pliedy  ttatiog  the  cause;  -when  the  general,  rather  irritated  thpm  moUifi«l,  ftenlf 
rebuked  him.  To  this  Uuailton  ansvered,  'If  yoar  excellencj  thmka  proper 
thns  to  address  me,  it  is  lime  fi>r  me  to  leave  jou.*  He  proceeded  to  the  table, 
took  up  the  despatch,  sent  off  the  expreas,  packed  up  his  baggage,  and  quittei 
headquarters. 

**  AkhoQgh  Washington  took  no  measnres  to  restore  him  to  his  lamajr,  yethe 
tnMted  him  with  the  highest  respect;  giving  to  him  the  eommand  of  a  reginaentef 
fight  infitttry,  whwh  now  formed  a  part  of  La  Fayette*s  corpa. 

In  the  arrangements  for  the  assanU  of  the  redoubt,  LaFayetie  had  given  hii 
▼an  to  his  own  aid'4le*carap,  lieutenant  colonel  Crimat;  but  it  being  HamHton's 
tour  of  du^,  he  remonstrated  to  the  marquis  upon  the  iojpstice  of  aooh  prefer- 
ence. La  Fayette  excused  himself  by  saying,  that  the  arrangementa  made  h§i 
been  sanctkmed  by  the  commander  in  chief,  and  eould  not  be  changed  by  hiia. 
Thia  no  doubt  was  true;  but  Washington  did  not  know  that  any  oEBttew  had  been 
called  to  command  out  of  tour. 

"Hamilton,  always  trac  to  the  feelings  of  honor  and  independenee,  rsptied 
this  answer,  and  left  the  marquis,  announcing  hb  determination  to  appeal  to  head- 
quarters.  This  he  accordingly  did  do,  in  a  spirited  and  manly  letter.  Washing- 
ton,  incapable  of  injustice,  sent  for  the  marquis,  and  inquiring  into  the  fiwt,  ibiuid 
that  the  tour  of  duty  bdonging  to  Hamilton  had  been  given  tp  Gimat.  Ue  ni- 
stantly  directed  the  marquis  to  reinstate  Hamilton,  who  eonaequeatly  was  pot  at 
the  head  of  the  van,  which  he  conducted  so  advantageously  to  the  service  and  so 
honorably  to  himself. 

"This  anecdote  was  communicated  to  the  writer  by  fieutenant  colonel  Hamil- 
ton, during  the  siege  of  Yorktown.*' 

But  the  most  satisfactory  light  in  which  wc  regard  the  me- 
moirs of  colonel  Lee,  is  the  use  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  in 
diffusing  more  correct  notions  of  our  military  policy/  than  hare 
hitherto  prevailed  among  us.  It  is  difi&cult,  indeed,  by  an?  per- 
version of  facts,  or  any  idle  declamation,  to  obscure  the  splendid 
glory  of  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution.  But  it  is  the  misfortune 
as  well  as  the  folly  of  the  present  day,  to  look  at  the  result  only 
of  that  great  struggle,  without  profiting  by  the  admirable  lessons 
which  the  errors  of  our  enemies,  as  well  as  of  ourselves,  pre- 
sent at  every  page  of  the  revolution.  Because  the  contest  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  Britain  ended  successfully,  we  are 
content  to  think,  that  having  grown  older  we  have  grown  stroog- 
er— that  it  is,  of  course,  useless  to  make  more  pi«parations  ihm 
our  anccatoxs  did— -and  thus  we  advance,  sure  of  €i»nmiumg  the 
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same  faults,  and  equally  sure  of  the  same  good  fortune  to  extri- 
cate us  from  them.  In  this  dreaming  confidence,  we  forget,  that 
although  positively  stronger,  we  arc,  in  fact,  relatively  weaker; 
because,  while  other  nations  have  advanced,  we  are,  at  least,  sta- 
tionary in  the  means  of  defence.  We  forget,  also,  what  is  more 
to  our  present  purpose,  that  the  war  of  the  revolution  was  short- 
ened by  the  mistakes  of  the  enemy,  and  prolonged  by  our  own~ 
that  we  owe  much  to  fortune-— something  to  foreign  assistance— 
and  that  a  nation  is  unworthy  of  her  freedom,  if  she  neglects  the 
best  preparation  to  defend  it.  Of  the  character  of  our  adversa- 
ries, colonel  Lee  gives  his  sentiments  in  a  manner  equally  forci- 
ble and  just: 

**  Sfar  Hent7  Cfinton  Vm,  Kke  ttoet  of  the  generals  who  Appeared  in  this  wtr^ 
eood»  bat  not  great  He  was  an  active,  zealoas,  honorable,  well  bred  soldier;  bvt 
Hearen  had  not  tonoh<»l  bis  mind  with  its  etberial  spark.  He  eould  not  soar  above 
the  ordinary  lei^l;  and  though  calculated  to  shine  in  a  seoondarj  sphere,  was  sure 
to  twinkle  in  the  Mgbest  station.  When  presidents,  kings,  or  emperors  confide 
armies  to  soldiers  of  commosi  minds,  they  ooght  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  disas- 
ters which  follow.  The  war  found  general  Gage  in  chief  command  in  America; 
aonfessedly  better  fitted  for  peace.  He  was  changed  for  sir  William  Howe,  who, 
afler  two  campaigns,  was  withdrawn,  or  withdrew.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  succeeded; 
and  when  peace  became  assured,  sir  Guy  Carlcton,  afterwards  lord  Dorchester, 
took  his  place.  By  a  strange  fieitality  the  soldier  best  qualified  for  the  arduous  du- 
^s  of  war,  was  reserved  to  conduct  the  scenes  of  returning  peace.  This  general 
was,  and  had  been  for  many  years,  goTemor  of  Canada.  He  defended  Quebec 
against  Montgomery;  where  he  gave  strong  indications  of  a  sux>erbr  mind  by  his 
use  of  victory*  Instead  of  detaining  his  enemy  (fellow  subjects,  as  he  called  them) 
in  prison  ships;  committing  them  to  the  discretion  of  mercenary  commissaries  for 
food  and  fuel,  and  to  militaiy  bailiifs  for  safe  keeping,  Carlcton  paroled  the  officers, 
expressing  his  regret  that  they  should  have  been  induced  to  maintain  a  cause 
wrong  in  principle,  and  fatal  to  its  abettors  in  issue;  and  sent  home  the  privates, 
giving  to  aU  every  requisite  aid  for  their  comfortable  return,  enjoining  them  never 
to  take  up  arras  a  second  time  against  their  sovereign;  as  thereby  they  would  for- 
leit  the  security  and  comfort  which  he  had  presented,  as  well  as  violate  their  own 
peace  of  mind,  by  cancelling  a  contract  founded  in  the  confidence  of  their  truth." 

"  The  efiect  of  such  policy  was  powerful.  General  Greene,  from  whom  the 
information  is  derived,  expressed  his  conriction  that  the  kindness  of  Carlcton  was 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  bayonet  of  Howe;  and  mentioned  as  an  undeniable 
foct,  that  in  the  various  districts  to  which  our  captured  troops  returned,  not  cx- 
•cpting  the  faithful  state  of  Conneoticuty  the  impressions  made  by  the  relation  of 
the  treatment  experienced  from  him,  produced  a  huting  and  unpropitious  efieat. 
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Here  ia  exhibited  deep  knowledge  of  the  hiunan  heart — d^e  graund  vorkof 
glreatneM  in  the  art  of  war.  When  we  add  the  honorable  displaj  of  patrioUsra 
•▼inoed  hy  the  same  officer,  in  hia  support  of  the  expedition  under  fieutenant  ^ 
neral  Burgojne,  intruded  by  the  minister  into  an  important  command  which  the 
governor  of  Canada  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  subjoin  that  when  a  cotooel  at  the 
kead  of  a  regiment  in  the  army  under  Wolfe,  before  Quebec,  he  was  the  onlj  ofi- 
cer  of  that  grade  entrusted  by  that  great  captain  with  a  separate  command,  Aoie* 
riea  may  justly  rejoiee  in  the  misapplication  of  such  talents,  and  Great  Britain  » 
truly  lament  the  infatuation  of  her  rulers,  who  overlooked  a  leader  of  such  high 
fromise.*' 

And  again: 

^  In  the  whole  course  of  the  American  war,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sys- 
tematic sacrifice  of  time  by  the  British  generals,  excepting  where  lord  GomwaSs 
commanded.  I  do  not  recollect  any  operations  wherein  the  British  reaorted  t» 
forced  marches.  Washington,  in  1776,  was  hurried  through  the  Jerseys.  Upon 
(his  occasion  lord  Comwallis  was  the  operating  general;  and  we  all  remember  how 
he  pushed  Morgan,  and  afterwards  Greene,  in  the  Carolinas.  The  delay  of  sir 
Henry  Clinton  in  this  short  march  of  thirty  miles  is  inexplicable,  unless  from  ba- 
bit»  or  from  a  wish  to  induce  the  American  general  to  sh^t  himsdf  up  in  Charies- 
ton." 

The  mistakes  of  general  Gates,  and  other  officers,  in  the 
Southern  army — the  deficient  arrangements  of  the  commissa- 
riat—the want  of  mapSt  and  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the 
country,  and  other  smaller  defects,  are  noticed  and  censured  with 
equal  severity.  But  the  great  and  radical  vice  in  our  modes  of 
thinking  on  military  matters,  is  the  reliance  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  place  on  the  militia — a  confidence  which  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  revolution,  and  the  testimony  of  the  most  dbtinguish- 
ed  officers,  ought  to  impair,  if  not  totally  destroy. 

"  Whenerer  (says  col.  Lee)  the  commitment  of  our  militia  in  battie  with  re- 
gulars occui*s,  the  heart  of  the  writer  is  rent  with  painful  emotions;  knowing,  as 
he  does,  the  waste  of  life  resulting  from  the  stupid,  cruel  policy.  Can  there  be 
any  system  devised  by  the  wit  of  man,  more  the  compound  of  inhumanity,  of 
murder,  and  of  waste  of  resources?  Ought  any  goyemment  to  be  respected, 
which,  when  peace  permits  substitution  of  a  better  sjrstero,  neglects  to  avail  itself 
of  the  opportunity?  Was  a  father  to  put  his  son,  with  hSs  small-sword  drawn  fir 
the  first  time,  against  an  experienced  swordsman,  would  not  his  neighbourt  ex< 
•laim,  murderer!  vile  murderer!  Just  so  acts  the  goverament;  and  yet  our  pa- 
rents are  aU  satisfied;  although,  whenever  war  takes  place,  their  sons  are  to  be  led 
ta  the  altar  of  blood.   Dreadful  apathy!  shocking  coldness  to  oar  progeny^* 
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And  again: 

"  ConTmoeU  as  I  am,  that  a  goTcniment  is  the  mcurdercr  of  tti  oitizeBi,  wUdi 
sends  them  to  the  field  aninfomed  and  untaught,  where  they  are  to  meet  men 
the  same  aige  and  strength^  mechanized  by  eduoation  and  discipline  for  battle,  I 
cannot  withhold  my  denunciation  of  its  wickedness  and  folly;  mnch  as  I  applaud, 
and  must  ever  apphiud,  those  bstances,  like  the  Me  before  us,  of  armed  eitizent 
▼ying  widi  our  best  soldiers  In  the  first  duty  of  man  to  his  country.'^ 

It  is,  indeedy  a  lesson,  worth  the  sufferings  of  the  war,  to  ha?f 
ascertained  the  want  of  energy  and  character^  which  is  almost  in- 
separable from  that  species  of  force;  apd  how  often  this  employ- 
ment of  it,  hurried  the  American  cause  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

If  ever  there  was  a  cause  more  emphatically  the  cause  of  the 
militia,  it  was  ours.    We  were,  in  the  first  instance,  contending 
for  popular  rights;  and,  at  last,  combating  for  our  fire  sides^ 
against  an  invading  enemy.    There  >vas,  therefore,  eyery  thing 
to  operate  on  the  feelings,  and  stimulate  the  valour  of  the  militia. 
Yet,  after  the  first  gallant  stand,  at  Breed's  hill,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  decide,  that  the  militia  were  quite  as  injurious  as  they 
were  beneficial  to  the  public  service.    «  I  solemnly  declare,'* 
says  Gen.  Washington,   I  never  was  witness,  to  a  single  instance, 
that  can  countenance  an  opinion,  of  militia  or  raw  troops  being 
fit  for  the  real  business  of  fighting.    I  have  found  them  useful 
as  light  parties,  to  skirmish  in  the  woods;  but  incapable  of  ma- 
king, or  sustaining,  a  serious  attack.    This  firmness  is  only  ac- 
quired by  habits  of  discipline,  and  service."    It  was  this  loose^ 
irregular  composition  of  the  army,  which  prevented  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Canada,  by  making  Montgomery  attempt  what  was  be- 
yond his  force,  rather  than  see  himself  abandoned  by  his  army. 
After  the  battle  of  Long  island,  "  the  militia,*'  says  Ramsay, 
"  ran  off  by  companies."  The  militia  gave  way,  in  disorder,  before 
the  first  fire  of  the  British  at  Princeton,  and  nearly  occasioned 
the  death  of  Washington,  in  attempting  to  rally  them.  They 
fled,  at  the  first  fire,  before  an  inferior  force,  at  Briar  creek, 
when  general  Ash  nominally  commanded  them.   They  threw 
away  their  arms,  and  fled  in  a  body,  on  the  first  fire,  at  the  battle 
of  Camden.   They  gave  way  at  the  Cowpens — and,  before  a  sin- 
gle man  of  them  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  they  toolt  to  fligM 
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at  the  battle  of  Guilford.  It  is,  therefore,  not  merely  a  careless 
improyidencey  it  is  throwing  away  all  the  advantages  of  historical 
knowledge,  to  declaifti,  as  we  arc  in  the  habit  of  doing,  on  the 
valour  of  our  armies,  whilst  we  neglect  the  only  precautions  whith 
can  ensure  them  success  or  distinction. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  in  every  thing,  except  the 
style,  these  memoirs  are  superior  to  those  of  Tarleton.  The 
manner  of  the  latter  partakes  more  of  the  temperate  gravity  of 
history;  whilst  that  of  colonel  Lee,  though  bold  and  strong,  b 
very  often  redundant  and  rhetorical,  and  fitter  for  an  oratioD 
than  an  historical  composition.  It  would,  indeed,  seem  as  if 
these  competitors  had  exchanged  styles;  for  the  memoirs  of  Lee 
are  written  rather  in  the  dashing  manner  of  Tarleton,  whilst 
Tarleton's  mode  of  writing  would  suit  better  the  calm  and  his- 
torical matter  of  Lee's  volumes.  Our  meaning  will  be  best  ex- 
plained by  specimens  like  the  following,  taken  at  random,  which 
are  much  too  inflatedx 

These  sold!er-Uke  reflections  determined  this  gallant  officer  to  rely  solely  ap- 
on  his  inferior  foroe,  which  he  directed  to  resume  its  original  disposition,  assign- 
ing his  entire  eorps  to  that  part  of  the  works  heretofore  contracted  to  fit  his 
strength;  nor  eouM  the  persevering  solicitations  of  lieutenant  colonel  Simms,  se- 
conded by  the  anxious  wishes  of  his  troops,  thake  the  fixed  residve  tf  Greene. 

"  Disappointed  in  his  sought  participation  of  the  terrific  conflict  impenda^, 
this  zealous  ^cer  hastened  to  his  destined  post,  to  share  with  the  commandant  of 
Mud  island  the  dangers  of  his  arduout  and  momentous  struggle- 

*'  Hling  off  through  the  postern  gate  of  the  fort,  he  embarked  in  boats  prepa- 
red to  transport  his  detachment  to  the  island." — ^vol.  1.  p.  33. 

Thus,  also: 

*'  The  terrible  conflict  became  more  and  more  desperate.  Not  the  tremen- 
dous fire  from  Prorince  island  and  the  heights  of  Schuylkill,  not  the  thunder 
from  the  hostile  fleet,  nor  the  probable  sudden  cooperation  of  the  army  down  the 
river,  could  damp  the  keen  and  soaring  courage  of  Thayer.  Cool  and  discrimi- 
nating amidst  surrounding  dangers,  he  held  safe  the  great  stake  committed  to  hk 
skill  and  valor."— p  42. 

And  again — An  officer  was  despatched  **  tb  gain  our  rear  by 
moving  occultly  along  the  accidentally  discovered  path." — vol.  I. 
p.  69.  And,  Washington  is  represented)  as  ^fkatiently  watching 
the  opportune  moment  to  strike  the  meditated  HWff^^f^^ 
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Besides  these,  we  are  sorry  to  perceive  a  multitude  of  new 
words,  which  have  neither  authority  nor  elegance  to  recommend 
them.  Thus,  we  have  *<a  renewal  of  amity  with  Great  Britain 
with  fireferenHal  commercial  intercourse."  Howe's  conduct  is 
examined  with  acrutinoua  eyes,"— and  some  one's  "  progress 
is  subject  to  intercefition**  "  A  retreat  was  effectible;**  and  the^ 
ivithdraw  of  troops  is  again  and  again  repeated.  Then,  too,  the 
author  uses  such  colloquialisms,  as,  that  an  officer  saw  himself 
goncy*  if  he  could  not  extricate  himself,  Scc.^and,  Tarleton 
"  drove  at"  the  enemy. 

With  regard  to  his  facts,  we  do  not  perceive  any  inaccuracy, 
except  a  small  error  in  repotting  general  Lee's  expression  to 
general  Gates  (vol.  1.  p.  224)  which,  as  we  have  understood  it 
was:  "  Take  care  that  your  northern  laurels  are  not  turned  into 
southern  cypress." 

But,  notwithstanding  these  slight  and  subordinate  imperfec- 
tions, we  cannot  close  the  work  before  us,  without  expressing 
our  thanks  to  the  author,  for  the  high  gratification  which  he  has 
afforded  us,  and  the  rich  addition  which  he  has  made  to  our  mi^ 
litary  annals, 
s 

Sketahes,  historical  and  descriptWe  of  Louisiana.  By  major  Amos  Stoddard,  meifi- 
ber  of  the  U.  S.  M.  P.  S.  and  of  the  New-York  historical  sodety.  1  toI.  df«. 
Madiew  Oarey. 

Louisiana  is  a  country,  the  geography  of  which  wc  knew  as 
little  a  few  years  ago,  as  of  the  farfamed  fields  of  Arcady  describ- 
ed by  the  poets.  The  map  presented  us  with  nothing  but  a  drea- 
»y  vacancy,  and  we  almost  regarded  the  region  west  of  the  Mis-* 
sissippi  as  a  spot  interdicted  by  nature  to  the  researches  of  man. 
We  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  the  torch  of  adventurous 
enterprise  has  penetrated  the  glooms  of  this  wilderness,  and 
brought  to  our  view  rivers  and  mountains  hitherto  concealed 
fVom  civilized  man,  probably  since  the  date  of  creation.  This 
extensive  region  becomes  every  hour  more  important.  The 
convulsed  situation  of  the  world,  the  outrages  now  perpetrating 
on  the  European  continent,  have  induced  the  wretched  outcastB 
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froin  their  faitiilies  and  their  homes,  to  court  the  societf  and  pro- 
tection of  the  savage  tribes  they  once  dreaded,  and  to  find  a  refitge 
fromtthe  barbarities  thejhave  su  if ered,  which  barbarities  havcdc- 
prired  the  tomahawk  of  its  terrors;   So  mysteriously  has  di- 
vine Providence,  in  a)l  ages,  led  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  com- 
forts ind  graces  of  social  life,  amidst  the  recesses  of  savage 
beasts,  and  savage  men;  and  tamed  to  the  hand  of  cultivation,  the 
barren  and  howling  wildemess.   America  is  once  more  destined 
to  become  the  asylum  of  oppressed  humanity,  exiled  from  the 
shores  of  Europe.    This  state  of  things  has  lent  to  philosophy, 
no  less  than  to  mercantile  speculation,  a  laudable  curiosity  to 
explore  those  gloomy  wilds  and  sullen  mountains,  where  nature 
seemed  to  have  retired  for  repose,  and  to  have  sought  an  asy- 
lum fh)m  the  persecutions  of  art.   The  author  of  this  work, 
which  he  modestly  denominates  Sketches j  historical  and  descrip- 
tive, of  Louisiana,  introduces  himself  to  our  notice  with  an  apo- 
logy  that,   during  its  progress,  he  was  wholly  secluded  from  the 
literary  world,  and  the  sid  of  literary  friends;  destitute  of  books, 
and  most  of  the  time  afflicted  with  the  endemics  of  the  climate. 
This  (he  continues)  will,  in  some  measure,  account  for  occaai- 
sonal  aberrations  of  manner  and  style,  imputable,  in  part,  per- 
haps, to  the  rugged  service  of  eighteen  years  in  the  tented 
Held."   The  volume  is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters,  compre* 
bending  the  history  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Fioridaa;  their  geogra- 
phy, government,  laws,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  learning 
and  religion.   The  character  of  the  Louisianians,  the  state  of 
slavery  amongst  them,  the  antiquities,  the  rivers,  and  mineral 
riches  of  that  country;*a  description  of  the  aborigines,  and  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  conjecture  that  this  country  was  set- 
tled by  emigration  from  Wales,  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  Co- 
lumbus, conclude  the  volume.   In  the  first  chapter,  the  author 
considers,  somewhat  at  large,  the  various  and  conflicting  claims 
between  France  and  Spain  to  the  honour  of  discovery,  and  pow- 
erfully advocates  the  pretensions  of  the  Spaniards.    He  then 
enters  into  a  history  of  the  scanty  portions  of  emigration,  which 
were  detached  from  both  those  great  and  powerful  kingdoms, 
inheriting  all  the  jealousies  of  their  parent  states,  which  their 
common  danger,  from  the  natives,  served  to  aggravate  instead 
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of  subduing  Unworthf ,  and  in  fact  unconscious  of  the  citiii* 
zed  blessings  which  they  finally  led  into  the  midst  of  this 
wilderness,  they  attempted  first  to  overreach  the  natives  by  tam- 
pering with  and  betraying  their  simplicity,  and  then  to  use  them 
as  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  their  rivals.  Meanwhile 
the  natives  thus  alternately  flattered  and  betrayed  by  both,  re- 
garded both  with  abhorrence;  and  being  now  disciplin'&d  to  de- 
ception, practised  all  those  arts  against  their  masters,  of  which 
they  were  formerly  the  victims.  Sometimes  they  were  so  suc- 
cessful in  these  artifices,  that  they  exterminated  whole  settle- 
ments, and  left  nothing  but  smoking  brands,  and  heaps  of  mouU 
dering  ashes,  to  mark  the  spot  where  civilisation  was  planted. 
In  short,  fraud,  hypocrisy,  and  all  the  vices  of  the  courts  in 
vhich  these  rival  emigrants  were  brought  up,  were  here  prac- 
tised, on  a  narrower  scale,  and  the  Spaniards,  particularly,  re- 
acted in  North  America  the  self  same  enormities  they  had  once 
perpetrated  in  the  South.  The  natives,  at  length,  began  to  un- 
derstand the  character  of  their  invaders,  and  with  what  success 
they  retorted  upon  them  their  own  arts,  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote: 

•*  Florida  was  now  of  lufBcient  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  croTB- 
Francis  de  Geray  obtained  the  first  grant  or  patent  of  that  conntry  abont  the  year 
1524;  bat  he  did  not  longsanrive  this  mark  of  faror,  and  was  succeeded  by  de  A1- 
Ij^oD,  who  'visited  his  province. 

The  Spaniards  for  some  time  were  confounded  at  the  Tigorom  opposition  ef 
the  natiyes;  they  did  not  perceive^  that  the  inhabitanU  of  the  contbent  were 
more  resolute  and  hardy,  more  independent  and  lofty  in  their  sentiments,  than 
those  of  the  islands,  whom  they  had  enslaved.  They  at  last  concluded,  that  the 
country  abounded  in  the  precious  metals,  and  that  the  natives  were  possessed  of 
immense  wealth,  which  they  were  determined  to  defend  with  their  lives:  On  n« 
other  principle  were  they  able  to  account  for  the  numerous  obstacles  opposed  t* 
their  progress.  These  conceits  serred  to  swell  their  prospects,  and  to  urge  them 
«a  to  new  exertions.  Accordingly  in  152S,  Pamphilo  Karraes,  on  whom  the 
province  had  devolved,  landed  in  Florida  with  a  considerable  body  of  Spaniards. 
The  Indians  made  use  of  a  stratagem  to  draw  them  hito  the  bterior.  They  pre- 
sented some  gold  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  intimated,  that  this  treasure 
Hboonded  in  the  Appalachian  mountains.  The  Spaniards  marched  directly  into 
dke  wilderness,  extremely  deligfated  with  the  prospeeU  before  them.  But  how 
great  was  their  surprise,  when  they  found  themselves  hi  an  ambuscade,  and  vigo- 
rously attacked  by  several  nalioin!  The  contest  was  long  and  Vloody.  Karvaez 
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perished  with  many  of  his  men.  The  remaioder  attempted  to  regain  their  ships. 
Their  profisions  were  soon  expended,  whieh  rcdaoed  them  to  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  feeding  on  the  carcasses  of  their  dead  companions.'* 

Other  instances  are  likewise  too  remarkable  to  pass  without 
notice. 

**  M.  de  Chopart,  the  Commandant  of  Fort  Rosalie^  had  been  guilty  of  neh 
repeated  acts  of  injustice,  as  to  render  an  inrettigation  of  his  conduct  indispensr 
Ue;  and  for  this  fMirpote  he  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans.  This  event  ezdte4 
much  joy  among  the  Indians,  but  it  was  of  short  duration:  That  officer  appear 
cd  before  M.  Perier,  who  at  that  time  administered  tiie  government,  and  fooad 
means  to  justify  his  proceedings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  re-instated  in  his  com- 
raand.  On  his  return  to  his  post  he  coneeived  himself  at  liberty  to  indulge  fat* 
malice  against  the  Indians;  partly  on  account  of  the  trouble  they  had  given  hta, 
but  much  more  on  account  of  the  satisfaction  manifested  by  them  at  the  prospects 
of  his  disgi*ace.  As  some  gratification  to  his  spite,  hfe  sndiienly  resolved  to  baSd 
a  town  on  the  nte  of  the  village  of  the  White  Apple,*  which  covered  a  square 
of  about  three  miles  in  extent"  Aeeordingly  he  sent  for  the  Sua,  or  Chie^  of 
that  village,  and  diiieoted  him  to  clear  the  huts,  and  to  plant  tbemselvet  in  some 
other  place.   The  Chief  replied,  perhaps  rather  liastily,  "  that  their  aneestors 

had  lived  there  for  many  ages,  and  that  it  was  good  for  their  descendants  to  oc- 
**  cupy  the  same  ground.^  This  noble  and  dignified  language  served  only  to  ex- 
asperate the  haughty  commandant,  and  to  extort  from  him  the  declaration,  that 

unless  the  village  was  abandoned  in  a  few  days,  the  inhabitants  of  it  should  re- 
^'  pent  of  their  obstinacy."  The  Chief  then  retired  to  consult  the  old  qien,  and 
to  hold  a  counciL  As  a  bloody  conflict  was  inevitable,  the  Indians  resorted  to 
such  expedients  as  were  calculated  to  gain  time.  They'  wished  to  create  an  ia* 
disiBoluble  union  among  themselves,  and  to  devise  means  adequate  to  the  end: 
one  of  these  was  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  which  they  deemed  of  infinite  im- 
portance.  They  therefore  represented  to  M.  de  Chopart,  **  that  their  com  had 

just  come  out  of  tiie  ground,  that  their  hens  were  laying  their  eggs,  and  that  to 
"  abandon  their  village  at  that  time  would  prove  as  injurious  to  the  French  as  to 

themselves."  M.  de  Chopart  treated  these  reasons  with  disdain;  and  menaced 
immediate  destruction,  unless  his  desires  were  gratified.  The  Inilians  in  genera) 
are  fruitful  of  expedients;  and  the  Natchez,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
avaricious  disposition  of  ^eir  adversary,  at  last  resorted  to  one,  which  for  a  while 
suspended  his  wrath.  They  obtamed  permission  to  remain  in  their  own  houses 
till  after  harvest,  on  condition,  that  each  hut  should  pay  him  a  fowl  and  a  basket 
of  com. 

*  This  village  was  situated  about  twelve  miles  below  the  present  eity  of 
Natchez,  and  nearly  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi;  on  the  site  of 
whieh  is  the  seat  of  the  late  coL  Anthony  Uutchinga.    Not  a  veatige  of  Indian  ia 
dustiy  BOW  remittin,  except  a  few  mounts. 
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During  this  short  interral  the  Natchez  frequently  and  privately  assembled  in 
council,  and  a  plan  of  operations  was  carefully  concerted.  They  unanimously  re- 
solved to  make  one  great  effort  to  preserve  their  independence,  and  to  defend  the 
tombs  of  their  lathers.  They  proceeded  with  caution,  and  omitted  nothing  to  en- 
sure success.  They  invited  the  Chickasaws  to  share  in  the  arduous  enterprize; 
but  by  a  strange  fatality,  occasioned  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  their  own  women, 
the  latter  were  deceived  as  to  the  time  of  the  intended  blow,  and  therefore  did 
not  arrive  in  season  to  participate  in  the  struggle.  The  massacre  of  all  the 
French  was  what  they  had  in  view,  and  it  was  eoneluded  to  eommenoc  the  work 
at  the  time  of  presenting  the  tribute  of  com  and  fowls.  Notwithstanding  all  their 
precaution,  and  the  inducement  each  one  had  to  'observe  inviolable  secrecy,  yet 
•ne  of  their  chief  women  suspected  the  plot;  and  either  offended  at  the  secluston 
of  her  sex,  at  least  of  one  of  her  irank,  from  a  knowledge  of  it,  or  influenced  by 
private  attachment,  communicated  her  suspicions  to  some  soldiers  and  others. 
Even  just  before  the  fatal  catastrophe^  M.  de  Chopart  was  cautioned  to  be  on  his 
guard;  but  his  evU  genius  led  hiiu  to  disregard  the  admonitions  given  him,  to  pu> 
nish  those  who  prognosticated  danger,  and  to  repose  himself  in  criminal  security. 

At  length  the  fatal  period  arrived,  when  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  and 
vindictive  SavUges  was  to  burst  on  the  devoted  heads  of  the  French.  Near  the 
elose  of  the  last  day  of  Nov^ber  17S9,  the  grand  Sun»  with  some  warriors,  re- 
paired to  the  Fort  with  the  tribute  of  com  and  fowls  agreed  on.  They  seized  the 
gate  and  other  passages,  and  the  soldiers  were  instantly  deprived  of  the  means  of 
dcfenae.  Such  was  thdr  number,  and  so  well  distributed,  that  opposition  was 
Tain.  Other  parties  repaired  to  their  appointed  rendezvous*  and  the  houses  of 
the  French  about  the  country  were  filled  with  them.  The  massacre  was  genenfl 
among  the  men;  the  slaves,  and  spme  of  the  women  and  children  were  spared. 
The  chiefs  and  warriors,  disdaining  to  stain  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  M.  de 
Chopart,  he  fell  by  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  Indians.  This  settlement  contained 
about  seven  hundred  French,  and  very  few  of  them  escaped  to  carry  the  dread- 
ful tidings  to  the  capital.  The  forts  and  Settlements  at  the  Yazous  and  Washita 
shai«d  the  same  fate.  Thus  these  extensive  possessions  of  the  French,  which 
were  gradually  progressbg  to  maturity,  and  the  most  wealthy  of  any  in  the  colo- 
ny, presented  a  meUmcholy  picture.  They  were  first  plundered,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  the  flames." 

While  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the  country,  they  bmlt  several  forts. 
The  one  at  Kaakaslda  is  almost  wholly  destroyed.  They  also  had  one  on  the 
Obio,  about  thirty  six  miles  from  the  Mississippi;  the  Indians  laid  a  curioos  stra- 
tegem  to  take  it,  and  it  answered  their  purpose.  A  number  of  them  appeared  ia 
the  day  time  on  the  oppoate  side  of  the  river,  each  of  whom  was  covered  with 
a  bear  skin,  and  walked  on  all  fours.  The  French  supposed  them  to  be  bears, 
and  a  party  crossed  the  river  in  pursuit  of  ihem*  The  remainder  of  the  troops 
left  their  quarters,  and  resorted  to  the  bank  of  the  river  in  front  of  the  garrison 
to  observe  the  sport  In  the  mean  time  a  large  body  of  warriors,  who  were  con- 
cealed in  the  woods  near  by,  came  nlently  up  behind  the  fort,  and  entered  it 
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widnmt  (ippdilfiQo,  «id  verj  few  of  tho  Freneh  escaped  the  carnage.  They  afiob 

WHrds  built  another  fort  on  tlie  same  ground,  and  called  it  Jifassac  in  mUBOtyof 
Uiis  disastrous  event;  and  it  retains  tliis  n^me  to  the  present  time.*' 

But  these  gleams  of  savage  success  were  onljr  partial  and 
intermittent.  These  characters  have  one  quality,  in  commoDi^ 
that  will  ever  prevent  various  tribes  from  acting  in  concert,  ma- 
tuality  of  distrust.  This  may  easily  be  brought  to  aid  the  de- 
Mgns  of  exterminating  civilisatioQ,  and  the  tomahawk,  in  such 
instances,  supercedes  the  necessity  of  the  musket.  It  is  a  plea- 
sant and  delightful  occupation  to  trace  the  manners  and  ha- 
bits of  savage  roan,  and  to  compare  them  with  our  own.  Sur- 
rounded, as  we  are,  with  the  blessings  and  comforts  of  civilized 
life,  we  can  only  learn  to  estimate  them  properly  by  contrasting 
them  with  what  savages  are,  and  what  we  might  have  been.  la 
the  following  sketch  we  observe  a  specimen  of  Indian  coquetry; 
and,  what  appears  not  a  little  whimsical,  not  practised  by  the 
sex  to  whom  that  appellation  seems,  of  right,  to  appertain. 

"The ceremonies  of  eourtship  mnd  inarriage  tte  hj  no  meiof  naifem;  (bcf 
lire  somewhat  singohur  among  die  Indians  on  the  east  side  of  the  Minisslpip. 
When  a  joong  man  is  desirous  of  obtaining  any  partieakr  female  for  Ida  wife,  he 
explains  lus  intentieos  either  to  her  real  or  adopted  tmele.  The  hargiin  oaee  eom- 
pletedy  and  the  preliminaxies  settled^  the  groom  bnilds  himself  a  tte  or  hot  a^arate 
from  the  rest;  and  in  the  erening  commences  plajing  on  an  instmoient,  somediiBS 
in  the  form  of  a  whistle,  llie  bride  advances  slowlj  behind  hlm»  and  tickles  hn 
iKMe  with  a  leaf  or  blade  of  grass.  He  starts  as  from  a  profoond  reverie,  and  mani- 
fests great  surprise,  while  she  leaps  into  the  dark,  and  indidges  a  kind  of  tittering 
laugh.  This  force  is  frequently  repeated,  till  at  length  the  groom  wraps  hhnsdf 
in  his  blanket,  lays  dawn,  and  pretends  to  be  in  a  sound  sleep.  Tike  bride  sileatlf 
approaches  his  feet,  and  tickles  them,  and  he  is  again  awaked  to  a  aeemiag  war- 
prise.  She  makes  her  escape  as  before.  This  is  also  frequently  repeated,  till  the 
fire  becomes  extinguished,  and  the  Indians  have  retired  to  rest,  when  she  sHentff 
iays  herself  down  by  the  ude  of  her  husband.** 

The  principles  of  religion,  inherited  by  these  rude  sons  of 
mature,  bear  a  striking  affinity  to  those  entertained  alike  by  civi- 
lized and  savage  man,  unenlightened  by  the  besmis  of  revek- 
tion.  Writers,  and  our  author  among  the  rest,  employ  this  ss 
an  argument  to  prove  their  descendancy  from  civjlized  men;  but 
we  believe  the  fact  too  equivocal.  We  should  rather  inclirre 
to  account  for  this  seeming  phenomenon  in  another  manner. 
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There  are  certain  evils  in  the  elements  from  which  all  the 
guards  of  civilized  life  afford  but  a  partial  security.  We  are  ne- 
ver absolutely  free  from  the  devastations  of  thunder,  fire,  watCFi 
and  wind,  whetever  mode  may  be  adopted  for  prevention.  Tho 
children  of  the  wilderness  feel  all  the  force  of  such  calamities. 
A  power  is  in  motion  which  they  are  incapable  of  resisting,  and 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  sufferers  should  suppose 
that  some  invisible  agent  was  near,  where  so  much  force  has  beea 
exerted.  This  being  presents  himself  to  their  terrified  imagina- 
tion in  the  character  of  an  evil  spirit,  whose  hostile  malignity  13 
inferred  from  the  injury  they  suffer.  After  they  have  once  im* 
bibed  this  belief,  the  reverse  of  this  principle  seems  to  follow» 
of  course.  If  a  malignant  spirit  dwells  in  a  tempest,  a  propi- 
tious one  may  be  supposed  in  to  reside  in  the  calm  sky  and  exhili- 
rating  gale.  Thus  they  embody  their  own  pleasures  and 
their  pains,  and  worship  under  tht  character  of  deities. 

**  Tbe  Indians  believe  in  the  existence  of  good  and  eTils  pints,  whieh'roftm,  an- 
fcreeived,  the  regions  of  the  air^  and  this  belief  is  general  from  Greenland  to  Pata- 
gonia. Henoe  on  occasions  of  importance,  they  endeavour  to  deprecate  the  wrath 
of  the  one,  and  to  invoke  the  propitious  smiles  of  the  other.  This  ceremony  ia 
performed  by  their  phyncians,  who  are  also  their  priests  or  jugglers,  it  consists 
of  a  variety  of  grimaces  and  contortions;  and  in  their  profound  reveries,  they  are 
supposed  to  converse  with  the  spirits.  Almost  the  same  methods  are  pursued  by 
some  in  the  cure  of  those  diseases,  which  have  baffled  their  medical  skilL  The 
more  northern  Indians  practise  incanUtions  and  charms;  while  those  in  more  tem- 
perate climates  much  ofiener  U*ust  to  the  efficacy  of  medicinal  plants.  In  all 
these  occult  attempts,  the  jugglers  are  expert  in  their  tricks,  and  usually  perform, 
them  in  a  naked  and  exposed  posture.  Heame  saw  one  pretend  to  swallow  a  bay- 
onet, the  hilt  of  which  only  appeared  out  of  the  mbuth.  Another  made  an  attempt 
to  swallow  a  broad  piece  of  wood,  as  large  as  a  barrel  stave,  and  shaped  like  it,  one 
end  of  which  was  exposed  in  the  same  manner.  Both  of  them  walked  about  among 
the  specutors  with  the  articles  apparently  in  their  throats;  nor  ^ as  it  in  the  pow- 
er of  Heame  to  detect  the  deception.  The  author  of  these  sketches  has  seen  an 
Osage  juggler  swallow  au  arrow,  eighteen  inches  long^  and  there  was  no  deception 
in  this  instance. 

The  Indians  have  likewise  much  faith  in  dreams,  by  whi^h  they  pretend  tp 
the  knowledge  of  future  events;  nor  are  they  less  sangume  in  their  prognostica- 
tions, grounded  on  certain  occurrences  in  their  wakeful  moments.  An  loway  chief 
who  accompanied  the  author  of  these  skeuhes  to  the  seat  ef  goverameBt  ih  No- 
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member,  1805,  was  possessed  of  a  very  curious  Wind  of  shell,  in  which  be  earned 
his  tobacco.  In  Kentucky  a  citizen  took  a  fancy  to  it,  and  requested  it  of  him.  He 
readily  parted  with  it;  after  which  be  turned  round,  and  addressed  hia  eompaniogs 
thus:  I  hare  given  away  my  tobacco  shell,  and  this  circumstance  puts  me  b 
**  mind  that  1  shall  die  in  a  few  days."  Four  days  afterwards  he  expired  vithcMt 
any  i^iparent  previous  indispositions  except  a  hard  struggle  tat  about  an  hoar,  while 
ii^the  ^^es  of  death." 

The  number  of  live  stock  possessed  by  those  living  in  the 
yicinity  of  a  wilderness,  abounding  in  such  animals,  is  calculated 
to  excite  surprise,  and  even  stubborn  incredulity,  unless 
this  fact  is  previously  explained.  We  must  further  re* 
member,  that  the  wealth  oi  a  farmer  does  not  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  his  live«lock,  but  in  .finding  a  ready  market  for  such 
commodities.  A  man  may  thus,  withall  the  means  of  acquiring  opu* 
fence,  l)e,  comparatively,  poor;  or,  in  other  words,  be  destitute  ol 
the  necessaries  of  life,  for  which  he  is  incapable  of  bartering 
the  superfluity  on  his  hands.  With  thebe  explanations,  the 
following  passage  will  not  be  deemed  incredible. 

•*  The  country  produces  idl  the  substantial  provisions  of  life  in  abundance;  par- 
ticularly mutton,  fowls,  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese.  It  is  common  for  a  fir- 
mer to  own  from  a  hundi'ed  to  a  hundred  and  filly  head  of  cattle,  and  aa  mstujr 
twine;  nor  ought  this  to  be  deemed  extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the 
rearing  of  them  is  productive  of  very  litUe  expense  and  trouble.  The  former 
in  summer  subsist  on  the  grass  with  which  the  country  is  ooveredt  and  in  the 
winter  they  retire  to  the  bottoms,  where  they  find  plenty  of  cane  and  rushes. 
The  latter  subsist  on  the  mast  found  in  the  woods:  and  lience  both  the  cattle  and 
twine  keep  Cat  most  of  the  year.  No  bay  is  necessary,  except  for  such  cows  and 
horses  as  are  stabled,  and  plenty  of  this  is  always  to  be  obtained  in  the  proper 
season  from  the  prairies.  The  high  grounds  are  seldom  so  thickly  covered  with 
wood  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  grass.  They  exhibit  more  the  appearance  of 
extensive  meadows  than  of  i-ude  and  gloomy  forests.  In  1803  large  quantities  of 
beef  were  sold  for  three  dollars  per  hundred,  and  some  for  fifty  cents  lest;  hat 
since  that  period  the  price  has  gradually  risen.  When  a  (armcr  has  au  indiaa- 
tion  to  export  a  quantity  of  beef  and  pork,  he  camcs  his  barrels  and  tak  into  the 
woods,  and  with  his  rifle  he  kills  his  cattle  and  swine,  and  imcks  away  the  meal 
ready  for  market.  The  same  practice  is  followed  in  most  other  partt  of  the  wet* 
tern  country.  Considerable  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  aba  made  for  ex- 
portation, though  the  latter  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  a  country  so  fertile,  aal 
so  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  catUe  and  swine,  the  inhabitants  have  it  in  their 
power  to  live  as  they  please,  and  to  become  opulent  witli  UtUe  lubour.  The  grayh 
est  inconvenience  they  suffer  is  from  the  want  of  ready  markets  in  their  neigkr 
hourhood.  The  oustooi  of  exporting  the  surplui  produce  to  New  Orleani  b  not 
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feneral.  The  rav  materials  and  sorpltis  prod^  of  an  interior  eoantry  aiott 
Qsuallj  pass  bto  the  bands  of  traders  and  mei^hants,  and  are  hj  them  exported. 
This  practice  has  not  obtained  in  Upper  Louisiana^  vhere  men  of  this  description 
mostly  receive  peltries,  lead,  and  salt,  in  exchange  for  their  goods  Hence  the 
Wef  and  pork,  and  other  sorplos  items  of  provisions,  as  well  as  raw  materials, 
are  mostly  conreyed  to  New  Orieans  by  the  original  owners.** 

With  regard  to  the  tumuli,  or  ancient  fortifications,  which 
have  been  a  vexata  queatio  amongst  antiquarians  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  it  may  probably  be  found  that  the  facts  them- 
selres  have  not  as  yet  been  stated  with  sufficient  perspicuity  to 
admit  of  conclusive  results.  Trees  are  stated,  by  some  ac- 
counts, to  have  grown  vtithin  these  encloauresy  that  indicate  these 
fortifications  to  have  been  four  hundred  years  in  existence.  Be- 
fore we  arrive  at  a  conclusion  so  broad,  the  specific  character  of 
these  trees  should  be  suted.  This  period  may  extend  beyond 
the  natural  life  of  the  tree,  and,  at  all  events,  their  growing 
mthin  these  Jbrtificationa  may  only  prove,  that  they  were  decitt* 
ed  a  security  to  the  garrison,  and  the  best  mode  of  defending 
themselves  against  a  foe  accustomed  to  that  species  of  fighting) 
if  compelled  to  surrender  their  outworks.  These  remarksy 
however,  do  not  apply  to  the  author  of  the  foregoing  sketches, 
for  he  broadly  states  the  fact,  that  in  the  centre  of  one  of  these 
fortifications  is  a  large  mount  of  a  conical  figure,  nearly  seven- 
teen feet  high,  on  the  sumnut  of  which  are  five  or  six  large  trees. 
Indeed,  he  continues,  on  the  lines  of  this  extensive  fortification 
(a  space  including  twenty  acres)  the  trees  are  as  large  as  those 
of  the  adjacent  forest.  We  regret,  therefore,  that  the  quality 
of  these  trees  had  not  been  ascertained,  and  their  size  more  parti- 
cularly designated,  as  that  would  form  some  probable  data  in 
this  interesting  inquiry.  Arguments  drawn  from  the  size  of 
these  fortifications  are  too  inconclusive  to  prove  that  the  colo- 
ny by  whom  they  were  raised  were  numerous,  on  the  presump- 
tion that  they  would  require  many  hands  to  man  the  ramparts. 
The  builders  may  have  calculated  on  the  settlement  of  an  extensive 
colony  at  these  places,  and  have  built  their  outworks  founded  on 
the  presumption  of  their  future  growth  and  prosperity.  They  may 
have  been  erected  with  a  view  to  attempt  the  civilisation  of  the 
Indians,  to  teach  them  the  modem  mode  of  defending  them- 
selves in  case  of  an  attack  from  their  sarage  neighbours^  in  op- 
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position  to  their  rambling  and  excursiye  mode  of  assault  and  de- 
fence. This  might  have  %een  done  in  the  hope  that  thcf 
would  thus  acquire  their  confidence  and  commerce;  there  might 
have  been  several  tribes  of  friendly  Indians  whom  the  emi- 
grants thus  attempted  to  teach  the  art  of  modem  warfare;  and 
the  chain  of  these  fortifications  might  thus  be  accounted  for. 
The  emigrants  themselves  may  have  been  comparatively  few, 
and  have  resided  with  the  natives,  in  the  hope  that  their  pre- 
cept and  example  might  be  obeyed  and  pursued.  To  connect 
these  with  uncertain  Welch  traditions  of  the  voyage  of  Madoc, 
preserved  only  in  the  rude,  uncouth,  and,  in  all  probability,  fic- 
titious tales  of  their  bards:  or  to  ascend  still  higher  into  antiquity, 
and  from  an  isolated  passage  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  importing 
that  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  had  sailed,  and  landed  somewhere, 
about  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar;  both  of  which  events  must  have 
happened  before  the  invention  of  the  compass,  seem  admissions 
loo  large  for  the  fact  on  which  they  rest.  The  existence  of  a 
salt  mountain  has  excited  much  discussion,  and  more  ridicule, 
in  our  public  prints;  and  some  may  probably  be  disposed  to  pay 
no  better  compliment  to  the  present  extract.  Our  respect  for 
the  author  induces  us  to  believe,  that  the  fact  of  his  having  seen 
specimens  of  salt  of  this  quality,  is  not  produced  as  decisive 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  salt  prairie  that  he  mentions. 

*'Near  the  source  of  one  of  the  easterly  brapohes  of  the  Arkansas,  and  in  a  vest- 
criy  direction  fVom  the  Osage  villages,  is  situated  what  is  called  the  9alt  prairie. 
This  is  annually  Tisited  by  some  of  nor  traders.  Two  of  the  most  respectable 
characters  in  the  country  have  repeatedly  visited  it,  and  made  themselves  foDy 
acquainted  with  every  particular  concerning  it.  This  prairie,  according  to  tbem, 
is  about  twenty  five  miles  diameter  (others  say  nearly  forty)  composed  of  a  dart 
coloured  indurated  sand,  free  from  herbage;  and  surrounded  by  lofty  hiDs.  As 
Boon  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  begins  to  exhale  the  moisture  of  the  sand,  a  thin  coat  of 
salt  is  gradually  formed  on  the  surface.  The  quantity  of  salt  thus  produced  vhol- 
ly  depends  on  the  degrees  of  heat;  and  frequently  during  the  hottest  days  b  som- 
Der,  it  accumulates  to  the  thickness  of  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half.  In  some  places 
it  has  the  appearance  of  fine  table  salt,  and  may  be  swept  or  gathered  into  heaps; 
in  others  it  forms  an  incrustation,  and  resembles  vast  sheets  of  thin  ice.  The  dewt 
dissapate  it.  The  rains  occasionlly  precipitate  large  bodies  of  it  into  the  branch 
aUuded  to,  where  part  of  it  concretes,  and  is  deposited  alongthe  shores.  The  au- 
thor has  several  times  seen  salt  taken  from  the  prairie  and  bmnch.  That  from  the 
fi^t  is  free  Crom  Impurities^  veiy  white,  and  suffici^y  fine  for  table  mes.  Tlttt 
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irom  the  Ust  b  mixed  with  more  or  less  sand,  ooUected  from  the  bed  and  sides  of 
the  8tre.>  m,  and  exhibits  the  colors  of  the  several  sti'ata  of  earth  vhere  it  is  deposited. 
No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  salt,  which  might  be  annually  obtained 
from  this  prairie;  but  it  would  yield  sufficient  to  excite  our  surprise  and  admiration. 
The  branch,  on  which  it  is  situated,  is  narigaUe  at  the  season  of  high  water.  But 
no  benefit  can  be  expected  from  it  at  present,  as  the  Indians  claim  the  country,  and 
generally  proTe  troublesome  to  those  of  the  whites  who  venture  to  hunt  or  to  re- 
side in  it** 

It  may  remain  a  question  for  posterity  to  determine  how  far 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  are  capable  of  colo- 
nization. These  impetuous  rivers  are  continually  changing 
their  channels.  Their  currents  set  with  much  velocity  against 
the,  opposing  banks:  which  are  continually  giving  way^  and,  with 
all  their  trees,  precipitating  themselves  into  the  channel.  These 
disruptions,  fortified  as  they  are,  by  the  trees  and  underbrush 
against  the  current,  form  innumerable  islands,  and  force  the  cur- 
rent to  explore  another  passage.  Meanwhile  the  trees,  by  the 
continual  friction  of  the  stream,  project  bold  and  dangerous 
points  to  navigation,  and  form,  in  some  instances,  natural  pali- 
sadoes  around  these  masses  of  earth  thus  torn  from  their  adjoin- 
ing banks.  If  we  further  consider  that  these  waters  are  endued 
with  petrific  properties,  it  seems  to  favour  the  presumption 
that  time  will  only  serve  to  sender  this  evil  more  inveterate. 
The  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  is  thus  poetically 
desciibed: 

The  junction  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  Louisiana  is  in  north  latitude  thirty, 
eight  degrees  forty  seconds,  and  forms  an  interesting  spectacle.  The  two  islands 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  oblige  him  to  pay  his  tribute  to  what  is  denominated 
the  father  of  rivers  through  one  large,  and  two  small  channels.  As  if  he  disdain- 
ed to  unite  himself  with  any  other  river,  however  respectable  and  dignified,  he 
precipitates  his  waters  neariy  at  right  angles  across  the  Mississippi,  a  distance  of 
more  than  twenty -five  hundred  yards.  The  line  of  separation  between  them, 
owing  t'<  the  difference  of  their  rapidity  and  colours,  is  visible  from  each  shore, 
and  still  more  so  from  the  adjacent  hills.  The  Mississippi,  as  if  astonished  at 
4he  boMness  of  an  intruder,  for  a  moment  recoils  and  suspends  his  current,  and 
views  in  silent  majesty  the  progress  of  the  stranger.  They  flow  nearly  twenty 
miles  before  their  waters  mingle  with  each  other.*' 

The  soil  is,  likewise,  to  an  amazing  extent,  peculiarly  liable 
to  such  incursions  from  the  river.   It  is  aUuvial>  or  prone  to  be 
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washed  away  by  the  stream,  having  few  if  any  rocks  or  stones 
to  form  a  permanent  barrier  against  these  assaults. 

An  iJkiTial  soil  cannol  be  supposed  to  abound  in  rock.  Neither  on  the  idamA 
of  OrieanSy  nor  along  the  immense  flat  country  on  tbe  west  side  of  the  Miisir 
sippiy  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio»  h  even  a  single  pebble  to  be  found." 

This  is,  notwithstanding,  abundant,  as  the  following  extract 
will  prove: 

The  lands  to  tlie  westward  the  Chafatia  are  so  atuated  as  to  enable  die 
planters  to  pursue  sereral  objects  to  adTantage.  In  addition  to  their  eotton  and 
sngar-oane,  they  raite  raat  numbers  of  cattle.  This  is  attended  with  very  little 
expense,  as  the  prairies  are  covered  with  grass  during  the  whole  of  the  year. 
Some  persons  own  sereral  thousand  head  of  cattle.  It  is  eommoo  for  them  to 
Bilk  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  cows,  and  to  mark  more  than  oae 
thoBsand  calTes  each  year.  This  may  seem  incredible  to  some,  bat  nothing  is 
more  true.  An  advantageous  market  for  beef^  hides,  butter,  cheese,  and  taOow, 
always  exists  in  New-Orleans;  and  these  articles  are  tran^KMted  to  that  city  wkk 
facility,  and  without  much  expense.  It  is  estimated  among  the  planters,  that  the 
tflock  of  a  Taccary  doubles  every  four  years,  and  that  of  a  coUon  plantatioii  eveiy 
three  years.*' 

With  regard  to  the  controverted  title  of  the  United  States  to 
this  country,  and  the  extent  of  it:  in  all  human  probability  this 
question  will,  ere  long,  be  considered  on  a  more  expanded  scale. 
The  time  appears  to  be  rapidlyarriving,  whenno  nation  will  be  suf- 
fered to  hold  pfovinces  which  the  ocean  divides.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  strong  principle  at  work  dependant  for  its  success,  on  so 
many  contingencies,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  or  hazard  a  con- 
jecture on  the  probable  result.  The  expedition  of  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Clarke  already  seems  to  have  spoken  emphatically  the  lan- 
guage of  our  government.  They  may  have  intended  this  to 
claim  the  whole  continent  of  America,  founded  partly  on  the 
right  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  partly  on  the  discovery  of 
those  officers,  who  have  penetrated  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  as 
a  settlement  is  begun  already  at  the  place  where  they  terminated 
their  researches. 

The  government  of  this  country  formerly  united  the  civil 
and  military  powers  in  the  same  character,  and  it  may  well  be 
presumed,  that  the  change  of  a  free  policy  for  a  despotic  one, 
was  received,  at  first,  with  some  jealousy,  by  a  paople  convcr- 
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sant  with  nothing  else.  They  could^  not  conceive  why  their 
rights  were  not  as  secure  in  the  hands  of  one  man  as  of  twelve; 
and  time  must  undoubtedly  be  required  before  they  can  be  made 
even  to  apprehend,  much  less  to  estimate)  the  value  of  the  pri- 
vileges which  they  now  enjoy. 

In  the  narrow  precincts  allotted  to  a  review,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  the  precise  character  of  a  work  embracing  such  a  variety 
of  subjects  as  the  present.  We  are  even  fearful  of  injuring  the 
reputation  of  the  book  by  selection;  for,  in  so  copious  a  field,  and 
where  every  subject  demands  an  attention  adequate  to  its  im* 
portance,  the  admission  of  any  one  seems  to  disparage  the  rest 

The  style,  although  it  assumes  the  character  of  humble  nar« 
rative,  is  pure  and  chaste,  and  we  cordially  congratulate  him  on 
the  hardihood  of  character  he  has  assumed,  for  such  undoubted- 
ly it  is,  in  the  present  day,  to  be  so  unclassical  as  to  write  com- 
mon sense.  He  shows  himself  to  be  a  master  of  the  materials 
that  he  manages;  and,  while  conversmg  with  his  page,  we  have 
found  ourselves  seated  with  him  by  the  side  of  solitary  rivers, 
plunging  into  the  glooms  of  inextricable  wildernesses,  or  climb- 
ing the  heights  of  desert  mountains,  instead  of  forgetting  all  these 
and  admiring  the  brilliancy  of  a  paragraph.  We  wished  to  ex- 
plore the  regions  of  Louisiana,  and,  by  the  light  of  his  lamp,  we 
have  explored  them. 

The  author  has  indulged  himself  in  a  train  of  ardent  and  pa- 
triotic speculation  on  the  future  destinies  of  his  country,  result- 
ing from  this  recent  acquisition.  It  is  indeed  a  mighty  subject, 
and  such  as  defies  all  human  scrutiny  and  foresight;  the  success  or 
miscarriage  of  which  is  dependant  on  events  beyond  our  control 
or  conjecture.  There  does  not  seem  any  moral  impossibility 
that  a  whole  continent  should  be  united  for  the  purposes  of  se- 
curity and  defence,  more  than  for  seventeen  states.  It  may  even 
be  made  a  question,  whether  in  a  country  embracing  eveiy  varie- 
ty of  soil  and  climate,  an  expansion  of  territory  does  not  render 
the  union  more  secure,  by  offering  to  commercial  enterprise  all 
the  varieties  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  One  thing  seems  certain,  that 
as  population  advances  westward,  something  must  be  done  for  the 
preservation  of  those  new  colonies.  Too  weak  as  yet  to  defend 
themselves,  they  must  be  eitlier  allies  or  enemies.    They  would 
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be  at  all  times  dangerous  engines  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  pmr- 
cr  who  looks  on  our  rising  greatness  with  a  jealous  eye.  Vmh 
ble  to  defend  themselves  against  the  incursions  of  the  savagi^ 
thejr  would  seeki  elsewhere,  that  protection  we  denied  tbei% 
and  instead  of  friends,  as  they  roig^t  have  been,  would  beeM9 
dangerous  enemies  on  our  borders. 


TOUR  THROUGH  JAUAICA.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLiO. 

Blackness^  May^  1811. 

Dear  W. 

AoREKABLY  to  the  promise  I  made  you  in  a  former  letter, 
I  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  more  extended  and  accurate  account 
of  the  negroes  of  this  island.  The  number  of  blacks  and  people 
of  colour  here,  is  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand.  Of  these, 
many  are  Creoles  of  the  island.    Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  their  number  has  considerably  decreased,  and  doubtless 
will  continue  to  decrease,  until  they  change  their  hue,  or  become 
totally  extinct.    It  is  related  that  from  the  year  1700  to  1786 
there  were  imported  into  the  island  of  Jamaica,  six  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  Africans.    ^  many  human  beings  reduced,  in  sa 
short  a  period  to  a  state  of  slavery  is  truly  horrible,  but  the  bjcl 
is  undeniable.   This  system  of  making  Africans  slaves  has  been 
pursued  for  many  years.  ^  It  originated  from  mistaken  motives 
of  humanity.   The  amiable  Las  Casas,  pitying  the  condition  of 
the  poor  Indians,  who,  with  frames  unnerved  by  the  climate, 
were  compelled  to  work  in  the  Spanish  mines;  and  in  order  to 
relieve  their  sufiTerings,  suggested  the  propriety  of  importing 
African  negroes,  who  were  more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue 
and  labour.    This  was  soon  discovered;  and,  from  that  period, 
the  abominable  system  of  human  traffic  has  been  continued  with 
a  zeal  and  perseverance  that  dishonour  civilisation,  and  cast  a 
stigma  on  humanity. 

The  Africans  here  are  of  various  nations,  all  differing  from 
each  other,  in  manners,  customs,  intellect,  and  figure,  llie 
coast  of  Africa  extending  from  the  river  Senegal,  to  the  river 
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Quanza,  contains  the  following  variety:  1st.  The  Koromantyn 
negroes,  who  are  represented  as  a  haughty  and  ferocious  race. 
Many  instances  are  relatecf  here  of  their  iron  fortitude  of  mind; 
their  contempt  of  pain,  and  patient  endurance  of  labour.  Death, 
they  regard  as  an  event  totally  unimportant,  and  the  mostimmi. 
nent  danger  they  encounter  without  any  perceptible  fear  or  tre- 
pidation. Some  years  ago,  two  Koromanlyns,  in  consequence  of 
a  rebellion  they  had  excited,  were  condemned  to  be  hung  alive 
in  chains,  and  left  to  perish.  They  evinced  a  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  the  punishment;  never  uttered  a  groan,  though  suffering 
with  pain  and  hunger;  and  on  the  seventh  day,  while  enduring 
the  most  poignant  agony,  it  is  said,  they  were  heard  to  laugh 
obstreperously  at  the  jokes  of  some  of  their  counti7men,  who  had 
come  to  visit  them. 

This  stoical  apathy  is  evidently  the  result  of  education.  Ac- 
customed from  infancy  to  the  severest  toils,  aud  early  inured  to 
sufference,  they  acquire  an  indifference  to  affliction,  and  a  con- 
tempt of  pain  that  seem  to  border  on  perfect  insensibility.  Their 
revenge  is  deep  and  eternal;  to  the  softening  influence  of  pity 
they  are  total  strsuigers,  for,  as  they  never  spare  themselves,  they 
know  not  how  tofspare  others. 

In  their  religious  opinions,  they  are  more  rational  than  many 
others  in  a  similar  state  of  barbarity.  They  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call  Accompong,  and 
whom  they  worship  and  adore  without  sacrifices;  but  they  offer 
fruits  to  their  god  Aasaruy  hogs  to  Ifiboa^  and  human  sacrifices 
to  their  malicious  diety,  Obboney,  They  have  also  household 
gods,  whom  they  believe  to  have  been  human  like  themselves^ 
and  to  whom  they  sacrifice  cocks  or  goats  on  the  graves,  which 
are  supposed  to  contain  tl>eir  remains. 

2nd.  The  Mandingoes,  who  differ  from  the  Koromantyns 
materially,  in  figure  and  disposition.  This  nation  Is  particularly 
remarkable  for  their  elevated  stature,  and  their  freedom,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  that  nauseous  and  fetid  smell  by  which  the 
other  Africans  are  distinguished. 

3rd.  The  Eboes  who  bear  a  strong  resemblence  to  the  baboon. 
They  are  aaid  to  be  cannibals  in  their  native  country,  and  much 
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less  refined,  than  any  of  the  other  African  tribes.  They  are  of  so 
melancholy  and  desponding  a  character,  that  sooner  than  suffer 
the  fatigues,  or  undergo  the  hardships  of  West -Indian  slavery, 
they  will  frequently  put  a  period  to  their  existence. 

4th.  The  Whidaws.  This  nation  is  distinguished  by  mild- 
ness of  temper,  and  activity  of  body,  which,  of  consequence,  ren- 
der them  the  most  valuable  slaves.  They  are  acquainted  with 
the  arts  of  agriculture  in  their  native  country,  arid  have  cover- 
ed their  kingdom,  with  villages  and  farms.  It  is  said,  that  among 
some  of  the  tribes  of  this  nation,  circumcision  is  practised,  but 
this  is  not  universal. 

I  know  nothing  sufficiently  remarkable  in  the  Congos,  Chon- 
chas,  and  Angolas  to  merit  particular  observation.  They  seem 
to  bear  so  great  an  affinity  to  the  nations  already  mentioned,  that 
any  further  account  of  them  would  be  unnecessary. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  some  peculiarities  and  customs 
that  are  common  to  all  the  Africans.  They  are  extremely  sus- 
ceptible of  cold;  il  is  not  rare  to  -see  them  in  a  morning,  which f 
to  an  American  appears  mild  and  agreeable,  folding  themselves 
up  in  a  large  blanket,  and  trembling  as  if  under  the  influence  of  aa 
ague;  but  the  most  intense  degree  of  heat  they*  bear  with  delight, 
and  in  the  warmest  day,  work  without  inconvenience.  At  night, 
they  always  sleep,  and  not  unfrequently  Kvrafit  ufi  in  blanket*^ 
by  the  side  of  a  fire  which  is  made  in  the  midst  of  their  cabins. 

They  are  much  addicted  to  superstition,  and  credulity.  They 
believe  in  the  existence  of  ghosts,  which  they  call  dafifticM^zxiA 
of  which  they  are  under  the  greatest  dread.  In  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  many  put  credence;  but  their  ge- 
neral notions  of  religion  are  dark,  confused,  and  dismal.  Their 
funerals  are  curious,  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Irish.  A  funeral  is  considered  more  as  a  festival  than  a 
scene  of  mourning.  Tlicy  dance,  sing,  and  play  on  musical  in- 
struments, to  ameliorate  the  sorrows  of  the  real  mouners,  who 
arc  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The  coffin  is  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers,  who  stop  before  every  hut  where 
the  person  who  was  much  disliked  by,  or  had  a  particular  anti- 
pathy against  the  deceased,  resides.  This  is  done,  they  say,  be- 
cause the  corps  wont  suffer  them  to  proceed  until  they  have  ex* 
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pressed  their  indignation,  and  thus  appeased  the  wrath  of  the 
dead  body.  The  body  is  then  conveyed  to  its  place  of  interment, 
where  some  of  the  bystanders  cast  loose  dirt  into  the  grave  with 
their  backs  turned,  like  cats,  to  prevent,  21s  they  believe,  their 
defunct  friend  from  following  them  home.  After  this  ceremo- 
ny is  terminated,  the  survivor  is  permitted  to  marry  again,  as 
soon  as  it  is  convenient,  and  the  period  of  mourning  is  then  at  an 
end.  Grave  dirt,  they  make  use  of,  as  an  ingredient  in  their  so- 
lemn oaths.  It  is  mixed  with  blood  or  water  in  a  gourd,  or  calla- 
bash,  into  which  the  juror  dips  his  finger,  and  with  it  crosses  va- 
rious parts  of  his  body.  He  then  takes  the  oath,  which  is,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  solemn  and  impressive.  He  swears  that  he 
wishes  his  belly  may  burst,  and  his  bones  rot,  if  what  he  says  be 
not  true.  After  which,  he  swallows  the  contents  of  the  callabash^ 
and  deems  the  oath  sacred  and  inviolable. 

The  Africans  are  much  attached  to  music.  Their  instru- 
ments are  the  bendor,  Koromantjm  flute,  potanga,  dando,  and 
goomba.  Their  songs  are  irregular  and  unsystematic,  totally 
without  rymc  and  imagery,  and  always  the  extemporaneous  ef- 
fusions of  the  moment.  Their  ear  appears  to  be  extremely  sus- 
ceptible of  theampressions  of  harmonious  sounds,  and,  when  cul- 
tivated, they  display  great  excellence  in  the  science  of  music. 
In  singing,  like  our  negroes  in  the  United  States,  one  gives  out 
the  line  in  fiiantttined  pianissimo,  and  the  chorus,  at  the  conclu- 
sion, join  in  full  concert. 

The  Africans  adopt  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  on  which 
they  were  born,  viz. 


Male. 

Female* 

Day. 

Cudjoe, 

Juba, 

Monday, 

Cubbenah, 

Benebah, 

Tuesday, 

Quaco, 

Cuba, 

Wednesday, 

Quao, 

Abba, 

Thursday, 

Cuffee, 

Phibba, 

Friday, 

Quamin, 

Mimba, 

Saturday, 

Quashee, 

Quashcba, 

Sunday. 

These  names  are  also  adopted  by  the  black  creoles  of  the  island. 

There  exists  among  these  unfortunate  beings,  a  strong  and 
unaccountable  predilection  for  dirt  eating.  This  singular  practice, 
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which  invariably  produces  a  premature  and  dreadful  death,  is 
sometimes  so  general  that  whole  plantations  arc  depopulated, 
and  the  habit  so  irresistible,  that  when  a  negro  has  once  yielded  to 
its  influence,  he  is  immediately  abandoned  as  irrecoverably  lost. 

I  will  now  draw  your  attention  to  the  obeah  practice,  which  has 
been,  and  is  still  so  prevalent  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  West 
India  islands.  This  practise  is  pursued  by  a  ccnain  class  of  men 
called  obeah  men,  or  conjurers.  These  people  make  use  of  a 
kind  of  poison  in  the  exercise  of  their  magic  art,  irhich  is  a 
species  of  dog's  bane,  Jfiocynura  erectunij  and  is  deemed  one 
of  the  most  deadly  poisons  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Its 
symptoms  are  griping— inclination  to  vomit— loss  of  appetite^ — 
frequent  convulsions— hectic  fevers,  constant  wasting  of  the  body. 

That  you  may  more  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  these 
men,  and  the  effects  of  their  practices,  I  will  here  insert  an  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  the  agent  of  Jamaica,  to  the  commissioo- 
ers  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  examinging  into  the  slave  trade. 

**  The  trade  which  these  imposters  carry  on,  is  extremely 
lucnitive;  they  manufacture  and  sell  their  obies  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent cases,  and  at  different  prices.  A  veil  of  mystery  is  usually 
thrown  over  their  incantations,  to  which  the  midnight  hours  are 
allotted,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  conceal  them  from  the 
knowledge,  and  discovery  of  the  white  people.  The  deluded 
negroes,  who  thoroughly  believe  in  their  supernatural  power,  be- 
come the  willingaccomplices  of  this  concealment,  and  tlie  stout- 
est among  them  tremble  at  the  very  sight  of  the  ragged  bundle, 
the  bottle  or  the  egg-shells,  which  are  stuck  in  ihe  thatch,  or 
hung  over  the  door  of  a  hut,  or  upon  the  branch  of  a  plantain 
tree  to  deter  marauders.  In  cases  of  poison,  the  natural  effects 
of  it  are  by  the  ignorant  negroes,  ascribed  entirely  to  the  potent 
Avorktng  of  obi. 

"  With  minds  so  firmly  prepossessed,  they  no  sooner  find 
obi  sec  for  them  near  the  door  of  their  house,  or  in  the  path 
which  leads  to  it,  than  they  give  themselves  up  for  lost.  When 
a  negro  is  robbed  of  a  fowl  or  hog,  he  applies  directly  to  the 
obeah  man  or  woman;  it  is  then  made  known  among  his  fellow 
blacks,  that  obi  is  set  for  the  thief;  and  as  soon  as  the  latter 
hears  the  dreadful  news,  his  terrified  imagination  begins  to 
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work:  no  resource  is  left)  but  in  the  superior  skill  of  some  more 
eminent  obeah  man  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  njay  counteract 
the  magical  pperati^hs  of  the  other;  but  if  no  one;  can  be:  found 
of  higher  rank  and  ^ibillty,  or,  if  after  g^lng  such  an  ally,  he 
should  still  faAicy  himself  affected,  he  presently  falls  into  a  decline 
uiiderthe  incessant  "horror  of  impending  odamities.  The  slightest 
paintil  sensation, in  the  head,  the  bowels,  or  any  other  part,  any 
casual  hurt  confirms  his  appreheasibns,  and  (le  believes  himself 
the  devoted  victini  of  a{i  invincible  and  irresistible  agency. 
Sleep,  appetite,  and  cheerfulness  forsake  him,  his  strength  de- 
cays^ his  disturbed  imagination  is  haunted  without  respite,  his 
features  wear  the  settled  gloom  of  dej^>ondency;  dirt  or  any 
.*  other  unwholesome  substance,  i^a^e^  his  only  food,  he  contracts 
a  morbid  habit  of  body,  and- gradually  sbks  into  the  grave. 

^'  T4io^  anomalous  sy^ipionas,  which  originate  from  causes 
deeply  rooted  in  tjbe  mindj  such  ^s  4^  terrors  of  obi,  or  from 
poisons,  whos^^  operations  are  shsw  apd  .$ntrica!te,/will  bafile  tlie 
skiN  of  the  ablest  physioiaQ^*' 

The  obi,  is  usnally^  coyn^oseid  o^  a  &rcago  of  materials,  most 
qf  which  are  enumerated  in  tjhe  Jom^ica  law,  viz.    blood,  fear 

^^^^Uicrs,parrot%'  beaks,  dogs*  tcctjtii  alligatops'  teeth,  broken  bottles, 

.  ^.gtave  dirt,  i^om?  ai»d  e^-8heU9.''     '  ' 

V'  ;         -  .  Adieu. 

/  ^  ,    .     :  .  ^ 

A>fERICAN  SCENERY.^FCfB  TJIE  PORT  FOUO. 

J*  ;  The  annexed  engravings  from  a  sket<!:h  by  professor  Barre- 
'  let,  is  intended  as  an  illustration  of  pax^  of  Mr.  Wilson's  poem 
called  The  Foresters,  originally  published  in  The  Port*Folio  in 
the  year  180§,  and  which  will  shortly  be  presented  to  the  public 
in  an'bther  form'.  The  incident  to  which  the  plate  refers  occur- 
red in  the  interbr  of  Pennsylvania,  and  will  be  best  understood, 
by  the  following  quotations  from  the  pbem'  itself: 

Thus  many  a  tedious  mile  we  travelled  o'er, 
Eacli  passing  scene  more  rueful  than  before; 
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Till  night's  dun  glooms  descending  o'er  our  path. 
We  took  up  lodgings  at  the  Shades  of  Death^^ 
The  blazing  fire,  where  logs  on  logs  were  laidi 
Through  the  red  but  a  cheerful  radiance  spread; 
Large  horns  of  deer  the  owner's  sports  revesd; 
The  active  housewife  turns  her  buzzing  wheel; 
Prone  on  the  hearth,  and  basking  in  the  blaze. 
Three  plump  but  ragged  children  loitering  gaze; 
And  all  our  landlord's  odd  inquiries  o'er, 
He  dealt  out  tales  and  anecdotes  in  store. 
Of  panthers  trapp'df— of  wounded  bears  enrag'd; 
The  wolyes  and  wildcats  he  had  oft  engaged; 
The  noble  bucks  his  rifle  had  brought  down- 
How  living  rattle-snakes  he  took  to  town. 
His  dog's  exploits — the  glory  of  his  kind! 
Now  gash'd  by  bears,  and  lame  and  almost  blind. 
Display 'd  his  hat,  with  bullet  holes  overrun, 
To  prove  the  many  matches  he  had  won. 
On  powder,  rifles,  locks,  and  balls  enlarg'd 
And  a  whole  broadside  on  his  art  dischargM. 
The  mother  spun,  the  children  snor'd  around, 
And  Sock  the  landlord  still  fresh  stories  found; 
Our  nodding  heads  the  power  of  sleep  confest» 
And  the  kind  hunter  led  us  to  our  rest. 

*  A  plaoe  hi  the  Great  ShcMmp,  umally  so  called,  from  its  low,  hoHow  atui- 
tioD,  oTergrowD  with  pine  and  hemlock  trees  of  an  enormoas  size,  that  almost 
shut  oat  the  light  of  day. 

f  Oar  host  made  himself  very  merry  hy  relating  te  us  an  anecdote  of  ooe  of 
his  jieighboors  IiTing  ten  or  twelve  miles  off,  vho  having  fixed  his  large  tted 
traps,  in  the  evening,  returned  to  the  spot  next  morning,  when,  to  his  terror,  he 
law  two  panthers  (F.  Couguar)  surrounding  a  trap  in  which  a  veiy  large  one  ra 
ukeu  by  th,e  leg.  Afraid  to  hazard  a  shot  lest  the  sarviving  one,  who  was  at  fi> 
berty,  might  attack  him,  he  harried  home,  loaded  another  gun  and  gave  it  to  hit 
wi£e,  an  intrepid  amazoo,  who  immediately  followed-  him  to  the  scene.  Arrived 
witl^n  forty  or  fifty  yards,  the  hunter  presented  to  take  aim,  hot  was  to  agitated 
with  terror,  that  he  found  himself  altogether  tmable.  His  wife  instantly  kack 
down  before  him,  ordering  him  to  rest  the  riie  on  her  shocdder,  whidi  hemdA 
and  hy  this  expedient  succeeded  in  killing  the  whole  three. 
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SCIENCE— FOB  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

In  our  September  namber  weeommeneed  the  publicatioD  of  an  Analysis  of  the 
labours  of  the  French  Institute,  by  Cuvier,  which  presents  the  most  oomprehen- 
siye  sketch  of  the  progress  and  state  of  science  in  France,  daring  the  year  1811. 
This  was  prepared  for  our  use  by  one  of  the  most  profound  scholars  of  oor  coun- 
try, whose  TaluaUe  notes  exptained  Mr.  Cnryier^s  remarks  and  applied  them  to 
our  own  situation.  The  following  continuation  of  the  Analysis  wiU  not,  we  are 
persuaded,  be  less  pleasing  to  oor  readers. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THB  RBPOaT  OF  M.  CUTIER  FOE  1811. 

« 

VEGETABLE  AND  BOTANICAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Our  colleague,  M.  Palisot  de  Beauvois,  has  communicated 
to  the  class,  the  result  of  an  experiment  intended  to  illustrate 
the  course  of  the  sap. 

Instead  of  removing  a  circular  ring  of  the  bark  in  the  com- 
mon way,  he  insulated  a  square  portion  of  the  bark  by  cutting 
away  a  strip  all  round  it,  so  that  all  communication  was  inter- 
cepted with  the  surrounding  bark.  He  remored  also  the  inner 
bark  {liSer)  and  dried  up  the  nutritive  juice  (cambium)  so  as  to 
leave  untouched  the  wood  only  at  the  bottom  of  the  notch  or 
strip  surrounding  the  square  piece.  The  edges  of  this  insula* 
ted  square  nevertheless  pushed  out  small  knobs  or  lumps,  as 
did  the  edges  of  the  bark  on  the  other  side  of  the  naked  strip. 
The  square  piece  thus  insulated,  gave  birth  in  some  trees  to  a 
bud,  which  by  and  by  became  Well  developed.  Nothbg  can 
better  prove  the  general  communication  of  all  the  parts  of 
vegetable,  and  how  one  part  can  give  assistance  to  another:  for 
the  sap  of  the  insulated  square,  could  only  reach  it  through  the 
wood  underneath. 

In  our  report  for  1806,  we  stated  the  Theory  of  M.  d< 
Beauvois  on  the  fecundaticm  of  mosses,  and  also  the  objections 
of  several  botanists  to  that  theory,  which  consists  in  regarding  as 
pollen,  or  fecundating  dust,  a  green  powder  which  fills  the  ume 
(urne)  of  mosses,  and  in  regarding  as  such  another  powder 
which  M.  de  Beauvois  places  in  the  capsule,  which  is  situated 
in  the  axis  of  the  tame  ume,  while  Hedwig  considers  this  green 
powder  as  the  seed,  and  looks  for  the  pollen  among  the  other 
ergans  of  the  plant:  ai^M^ter  botanists  will  not  admit  any  sex 
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in  this  species  of  plants,  and  look  upon  the  powder  merely  as  a 
mass  of  small  bulbs  or  buds. 

This  year  M.  de  Beauvois  has  observed  some  circumstances 
lhat  seem  to  confirm  his  opinion.  Having  carefully  examined 
the  urne  of  the  mnium  ca/iiliare^  he  found,  Isty  tliat  the  green 
dust  of  the  urne  did  not  adhere  to  the  centi^al  capsule,  as  h 
ought  to  do,  had  it  been  seed,  and  had  this  capsule  been  a  re- 
ceptacle {columelle)  as  the  followers  of  Hedwig  pretend:  Sdlj, 
that  there  were  transparent  grains  larger  than  those  of  the  green 
dust,  in  the  capsule;  3dly,  that  the  green  dust  itself,  consisted  of 
two  kinds  of  grains,  the  one  green,  opaque,  angular,  and  united 
by  filaments,  the  others  transparent  and  spherical.  Proceeding 
further  to  examine  the  dust  of  licopodium,  he  found  that  also  to 
consist  of  two  kinds  of  gi'ains,  the  one  opaque  and  yellow^  the 
other  round  and  transparent  like  drops  of  water,  and  in  num- 
ber not  more  than  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  thirty  of  the  first 
kind.  The  opaque  grains  he  considers  as  pollen,  and  the  trans- 
parent ones  intermixed,  as  a  kind  of  buds  or  bulbs,  proper  to 
furnish  new  plants:  and  that  such  were  the  plants  that  germi- 
nated in  the  experiments  of  Hedwig  and  other  observers,  when 
thpy  sowed  the  dust  of  the  lycopodium  and  the  mosses:  hence 
those  experiments  do  not  militate  against  M.  de  Beauvois' 
opinion. 

As  to  the  true  grains,  they  are  situated,  as  he  thinks,  differ- 
ently in  the  lycopodia  from  the  mosses.  The  angles  (aiMgeUct) 
of  the  leaves  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ear  (efii)  conceal  in  the 
lycopodia,  little  capsules,  each  containing  some  grains  larger 
than  the  dust  of  the  capsules  of  the  upper  part,  which  Dillenius 
considered  as  seeds,  in  common  with  other  observers,  who,  like 
him,  regarded  the  dust  as  pollen. 

M.  Willdenow  thinks  they  are  a  kind  of  bulb;  an  opinion 
adopted  by  all  those  who  refuse  to  admit  of  sex  in  the  lycopodia, 
the  mosses,  and  other  cryptogamous  plants. 

But  M.  de  Beauvois  finds  that  these  grains  have  all  the  cha- 
racters of  organization  assigned  to  seeds  by  the  most  exact  bo- 
tanists; and,  therefore,  they  ought  so  to  be  considered,  though 
they  have  not  yet  been  discovered  in  all  the  lycopodia.  He  ac* 
knowledges  he  has  not  been  able  to^ULe  them  grow,  but  tlib 
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h6  ascribes  in  his  case  to  their  not  being  sufficiently  fresh. 
Indeed  should  he  make  them  grow,  still  the  botanists  who  re« 
gard  them  as  bulbs,  will  not  consider  themselres  as  confuted. 

In  our  reports  for  the  two  last  years  we  briefly  noticed  the 
discussions  of  our  colleagues  M.  M.  de  Mirbel  and  Richard  on 
the  internal  composition  of  the  grains  of  certain  vegetables. 
As  these  discussions  tend  to  shake  established  opinions,  we 
must  give  an  account  of  the  stage  at  which  the  question  now 
rests,  and  for  that  purpose  we  must  take  it  up  at  an  earlier  period. 

If  a  grain  of  French  bean,  for  example,  be  put  in  water,  it 
will  burst;  and  where  the  two  lobes  that  form  the  greatest  part 
of  its  mas^  join,  we  can  observe  on  one  side  a  small  conical 
fleshy  body,  and  on  the  other  side  two  small  leaves  sufficientl7 
distinct.  If  we  have  caused  the  seed  to  germinate  in  soil,  the 
conical  part  will  be  buried  in  the  earth  and  put  out  its  root^ 
the  two  small  leaves  will  be  raised  above  the  earth  in  the  air; 
and  between  these  two  parts  of  the  plant,  the  other  parts  will 
be  formed.  The  two  large  lobes  adhering  to  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  two  parts  just  described,  after  having  perform- 
ed, for  a  short  time,  the  office  of  leaves,  will  dry  upland  dis- 
appear. 

The  small  conical  tubercule,  is  called  botanically  the  radicle: 
the  opposite  part,  which  when  developed  furnishes  the  entire 
trunk  of  the  plant,  is  the  filumulcj  and  the  two  lateral  lobes  are 
the  cotyledons. 

Many  experiments  show  that  the  office  of  the  cotyledons,  is 
to  furnish  the  substance  necessary  to  the  first  development  of 
the  plumule,  and  the  radicle,  until  the  young  plant  is  strong 
enough  to  derive  from  the  earth  and  from  the  air,  the  juices 
necessary  to  its  subsequent  growth. 

Other  oft-repeated  experiments  have  taught  tis  that  the 
plants  which  have  two  cotyledons,  (the  most  numerous  tribe  of 
plants)  have  a  great  many  characters  in  common;  and  that 
they  differ  in  many  details  of  their  organization  from  plants 
which  have  but  one  cotyledon;  and  still  more  from  those  plants 
which  have  no  cotyledon  at  all.  Hence  botanists  have  made 
these  varieties  of  the  vwetable  embryo,  the  base  of  their  first 
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M.  Des  Fonudnes,  in  a  memoir  of  which  we  haye  gireo  ad 
analysis  heretofore,  seemed  to  have  fixed  the  seal  of  certainty 
on  this  diviuoD,  by  proving  that  the  ligneous  trunks  of  bicoty- 
ledonous  plants,  have  a  different  internal  texture  and  a  different 
mode  of  growth,  from  the  monocotyledonous,  and  the  acotylf- 
donous  plants.  But,  as  in  natural  history  it  often  happens  (espe- 
cially when  the  characters  deemed  fundamental  are  deduced 
from  empirical  observations,  whereof  the  connexion  and  analo- 
^  with  other  parts  of  the  plant  have  not  been  appreciated)  it 
was  found,  by  degrees,  that  these  rules  admitted  of  exceptions. 
It  was  found,  that  the  seeds  of  certain  plants,  which  through- 
out  their  structure  resembled  the  bicotyledonous,  were  either 
acotyledonous,  or  had  more  than  two  cotyledons.  Exceptions  of 
an  opposite  nature  were  also  observed;  hence  the  seeds  of  va- 
rious plants  were  examined  with  more  care  than  ever.  Thu 
examination  exposed  some  plants,  whose  structure  was  proble- 
matical, and  in  which  the  same  organ  was  differently  denomina- 
ted according  to  the  manner  in  which  tlye  examination  was 
conducted.  Of  these  doubtful  plants  the  /nelumbo  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable.  This  is  an  Indian  plant,  which  has  a 
strong  analogy  to  our  neruphar.  The  grain  conceals  a  body 
divided  into  two  lobes,  at  about  two  thirds  of  its  height*  Be- 
tween these  lobes  is  a  small  membranous  bag,  from  whence 
the  first  leaves  put  forth:  and  the  small  lateral  roots  do  not 
shoot  out  till  the  stalk  that  supports  the  leaves  is  somewhat 
lengthened. 

M.  M.  de  Mirbel  and  Poiteau,  in  conformity  to  a  seeming 
resemblance,  have  considered  these  two  lobes  as  two  cotyle- 
dons; or  that  the  first  leaves  form  the  plumule,  and  that  the 
bag  which  encloses  them  is  a  kind  of  sheath:  that  the  radicle 
remains  inactive  and  undeveloped:  and  that  the  fibres  that  grow 
but  of  the  small  stalk,  are  analogous  to  the  roots  which  shoot 
from  the  stalks  of  the  creeping  plants. 

M.  de  Mirbel,  in  particular,  thinks  he  has  discovered  in  the 
faiteiior  of  the  lobes  an  apparatus  of  vessels  exactly  resembling 
those  of  the  cotyledons  of  bicotyledonous  plants,  among  wbidi 
class  therefore  these  botanists  have  airaiged  the  nelambo. 
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M.  Richard,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  this  liule  bag 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  cotyledon,  and  that  the  two 
lobes  belong  to  the  extremity  of  the  radicle.  He  compares 
these  bodies  to  such  as  are  observed  in  other  embryos,  and  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  hypoblasts,  being  the  same 
which  Gsertner  has  denominated  vitellus.  This  analogy  seems 
to  him  the  more  certain,  as  the  lobes  in  question,  as  well  as 
other  hypoblasts  do  not  commence  their  growth  at  the  moment 
of  germination,  while  with  the 'greater  port  of  cotyledons  it  in 
otherwise.  The  lateral  production  of  roots,  is  the  natural  and 
general  consequence  of  the  presence  of  an  hypoblast,  which  pre- 
vents the  direct  elongation  of  the  ^dicle.  Under  these  im- 
pressions M.  Richard  has  considered  the  nelumbo  as  a  mono- 
cotyledon. 

The  discussion  then  proceeded  upon  th6  structure  of  the 
hjrpoblasts  themselves.  M.  de  Mirbel  compared  whatM.  Rich- 
ard considered  as  the  hypoblast  of  grasses  (the  scutellum  of 
Gaertner)  with  the  cotyledon  of  asparagus  and  some  other 
monocotyledonouB  plants,  and  concludes  that  the  hypoblast  of 
the  gramens  is  the  same  with  their  cotyledon:  this  ranges  on  his 
side  of  the  argument  all  the  analogies  of  M.  Richard.  In  this 
also  M.  Poiteau  agrees  with  M.  de  Mirbel. 

M.  Richard  replies,  that  there  is  more  difference  between 
them  than  M.  de  Mirbel  supposes.  That  the  plumule  of  aspa- 
ragus, and  the  other  similar  plants  is  enclosed  in  the  cotyledon, 
which  it  breaks  through  before  it  can  expose  itself;  that  this  is 
a  character  essential  to  the  plumule  of  all  the  monocotyledons: 
that  in  the  gramens,  on  the  contrary,  the  plumule  is  enveloped 
in  a  conical  coat  distinct  from  the  hypoblast,  and  that  this  coat 
is  the  true  cotyledon.  M.  de  Mirbel  however,  can  see  nothing 
in  this  conical  tunic  more  than  an  excrescence  resulting  from 
the  stronger  growth  of  the  plumule  in  the  gramens,  than  in 
the  other  monocotyledons. 

Auxiliary  arguments  were  then  sought  for  among  plants 
more  or  less  approaching  the  structure  of  nelumbo. 

M.  de  Mirbel  showed  that  there  was  a  great  resemblance 
between  the  grains  of  pepper  and  of  some  other  plants  very  dis- 
tinguishable as  bicotyledons,  by  the  structure  of  their  stems. 
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and  the  grains  of  nelumbo.  In  fact  we  do  not  see  in  the  nc- 
lumbo  or  in  the  nymphasa,  those  annual  woody  layers,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  bicotyledons;  but,  according  to  M.  de  Mirbel,  wc 
must  attribute  this  to  the  laxity  of  their  texture. 

M.  Richard  produced  on  his  side  of  the  question  the  hydro- 
charids,  and  the  hydropeltids,  to  which  he  imagined  the  nelum- 
bo and  the  nymphaea  had  most  resemblance,  most  of  which  had 
thick  hypoblasts,  in  a  hollow  whereof  the  plumule  might  be 
discovered  enclosed  in-  a  cotyledonous  purse  or  sac;  although 
these  hypoblasts  are  not  so  deeply  divided  as  in  the  nelumbo. 

While  this  controversy  was  going  on,  another  arose,  to 
which  it  only  became  an  episode. 

M.  Richard,  two  or  three  years  ago,  became  sensible  that 
the  division  of  plants,  by  the  number  of  their  cotyledons  or  se- 
minal lobes,  was  in  some  cases  obscure  and  insufficient,  and 
therefore  proposed  a  new  division,  founded  on  the  structure  and 
envelop  of  the  radicle. 

In  the  plants  commonly  called  dicotyledons,  the  radicle  or 
small  conical  tubercule,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  be- 
comes itself,  as  it  lengthens,  the  root  of  the  vegetable.  In  the 
other  plants,  this  conical  tubercule  is  no  more  than  a  bag  enve-  | 
loping  other  tubercules  which  become  roots.  Plants  formed  in 
the  first  way,  M.  Richard  denominated  exorkiz^j  those  of  the 
second  form,  endorhiza, 

M.  de  Mirbel  is  more  dissatisfied  with  this  new  division  than 
the  former  one;  alleging  that  although  the  radicle  of  the  gra- 
mens  is  endorhizae,  yet  in  the  other  monocotyledonous  plants 
there  is  no  other  appearance  of  a  bag  than  a  small  knot  at  the 
base  of  the  root  just  forming;  and  that  this  knot  is  found  in 
plants  analagous  to  the  bicotyledons,  such  as  pepper,  to  which 
M.  Richard  had  recourse  on  the  controversy  respecting  the 
nelumbo. 

M.  Richard  then  declared  that  pepper  was  a  monocotyledon 
as  well  as  nelumbo:  and  either  the  structure  of  the  stems  of  the 
piperaceous  class  must  be  called  in  question,  or  some  new  mo- 
difications must  be  applied  to  the  general  rule  respecting  the 
structure  of  stems  (figes)  that  may  render  its  application  moit 
K^cise,  and  less  subject  to  exceptions.  I 
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It  does  not  become  us  to  decide  between  botanists  so  skil- 
ful; but  their  differences  of  opinion  have  induced  them  to  lay 
open  the  internal  structure  of  the  seed,  and  the  germination  of 
manjr  plants  that  had  been  but  imperfectly  studied  before.  But 
generally  speaking,  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  sure  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  constancy  of  a  character,  till  the  reason  of  its 
importance  be  demonstrated  by  the  influence  it  exerts.  For  all 
characters  that  depend  on  mere  empirical  observations,  how- 
ever numerous,  may  be  overturned  by  a  single  case  of  an  oppo- 
site nature.  But  the  influence  of  the  varieties  of  form  in  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  vegetable,  is  as  yet  too  little  known,  to  al- 
low US  to  hope,  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  that  botanical 
characters  will  be  settled  with  the  same  degree  of  rational  cer- 
tainty as  those  of  zoology. 

We  ought  however  to  observe,  that  the  detailed  description 
^ven  by  M.  Richard,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  of  the 
£Etmily  of  hydrocharids,  has  a  merit  independent  of  the  question 
in  dispute,  namely  that  of  determining  more  exactly,  than  here- 
tofore, the  genera  of  which  this  family  is  composed,  which  M. 
Richard  now  makes  to  be  ten,  having  added  five  to  the  five  al- 
ready known. 

M.  Oesvaux  has  presented  to  the  class  the  first  fruits  of  his 
labours  on  ferm.  He  has  added  some  observations  to  those  of 
Messrs.  Swartz  and  Smith;  and  he  proposes  to  dismember  four 
genera  from  the  number  which  thbse  learned  botanists  had  esta- 
blished; and  he  has  minutely  described  several  species  hitherto 
hardly  known.' 

M.  Lechenault  de  la  Tour,  one  of  the  naturalists  who  sailed 
with  captain  Baudin,  has  presented  some  details  on  those  trees, 
of  which  the  natives  of  Java,  Borhea,  and  Macassar,  employ  the 
juice  to  poison  their  arrows,  and  concerning  which,  under  the 
name  of  ufitu^  such  exaggerated  accounts  have  been  given. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  this  poison,  the  upaa  anthiaria  and  the 
ufiaa  thieuta.  The  slightest  wound  with  either  the  one  or  the 
other  kills  in  a  few  minutes,  but  the  last  is  the  most  violent.  It 
is  the  extract  of  a  root  of  a  species  of  strychnos  or  mix  vomica; 
a  climbing  woody  plant,  of  the  family  of  the  apocynums,  which 
twines  round  the  branches  of  the  highest  trees.   The  experi- 
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nents  of  M.  de  Lille  and  Majendie,  prove  that  it  affects  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  causes  tetanos  and  asphyxy.  The  upas  an- 
tbiaris  flows  Trom  a  large  tree,  which  M.  Lechenault  names 
anthiara  toxicaria,  and  which  is  of  the  family  of  the  nettles. 
Those  who  have  been  wounded  with  it,  are  quickly  subject  to 
green  and  frothy  evacutions,  and  die  in  violent  convulsions. 
The  flesh  of  animals  who  die  of  such  wounds  may  be  eaten, 
cutting  away  the  wounded  part. 

M.  DecandoUe,  correspondent  and  professor  at  Montpelier} 
proposes  to  publish  some  new  and  scarce  plants  growing  in  die 
garden  confided  to  his  care,  offering,  as  occasion  may  require) 
observations  on  the  genera  to  which  they  belong.  He  has  t>re- 
sented  to  the  class  some  favourable  specimens  of  his  laboursi 
a  hundred  plants  are  drawn  and  ready  for  the  engraver. 

Our  colleague,  M.  de  Beauvois,  continues  his  Flora  of  Owar 
and  Benin,  of  which  the  thirteenth  number  is  complete.  In 
the  twelfth  he  announces  a  new  division  of  the  gramens  founded 
on  the  reunion  and  separation  of  the  sexes,  the  composition  of 
the  flower,  and  the  number  of  its  invelopes. 


K0TE8  OF  A  DESULTORY  READER.— FOR  JHE  PORT  FOUa 
Ma.  Gibbon,  the  historian,*  is,  with  some  reason,  supposed 
to  be  partial  to  the  character  of  Julian,  the  apostate;  and  Mon- 
taigne seems  even  more  so  than  Gibbon.  But  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  they  are  warranted  by  authentic  documents  in  speak- 
ing &vourably  of  him  as  a  man.  The  single  testimcmy  of  the  poet 
Prudentius,  who  was  a  Christian,  and  lamented  the  infidelity  of 
Julian,  ought  certainly  to  go  far  in  vindicatioti  of  his  fame.  He 
tells  us,  that  when  a  boy,  he  remembered  hinu--thst,  as  a  lead- 
er of  armies,  he  was  brave;  as  a  legislator,  celebrated;  and» 
though  unfaithful  to  his  God  (perfidus  ille  Deo)  that  with  roice 
and  hand,  he  was  devoted  to  his  country.   His  words  are, 

PrineipibQt  tamen  ^  eunctif  non  defhH  aAiif 
Me  puero,  ut  memini,  duetor  fortissliiuit  armlf, 
Goaditor  etiegom  oelebenimui,  oremannqae 
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CoDBultfH'  pAtrise,  tednou  coiiialtorhabend« 
Retigioiiis  amans  tereentnm  miUia  divtkm. 
Perfidot  ille  Deo,  ({oamYU  non  perfidua  orbi.* 

From  the  satirical  stroke  of  Juvenal  on  Themison,  the  physi- 
cian, 

Prompthu  expediam  qaot  amayerat  Hippia  mechot 
Qoot  ThemiBoii  aegroi  antamno  ooeideritimo: 

we  collect,  that  autumn  was  the  sickly  season  at  Rome:  and 
from  this  circumstance,  it  is  also  inferrable,  that  the  diseases 
were  of  the  bilious  kind,  and  such  as  prevail  in  our  climate  at 
that  season.  ^ 

If  a  man  were  to  be  reconciled  to  death  by  reflecting  on  his 
own  insignificance,  and  the  comparative  superiority  of  others, 
who  have  trod  the  path  before  him,  he  might  find  an  admirable 
lesson  to  the  purpose  in  Lucretius,  who  puts  his  eloquence  to 
the  stretch  on  the  subject*  After  telling  us  that  the  good  An- 
cus  relinquished  the  light;  that  the  Scipios  closed  their  eyes;  and 
kings  and  other  rulers  of  nations,  ma^U  qui  gentibua  imfierita^ 
runtf  he  comes  to  the  poets  and  literary  characters  of  antiquity, 
concluding  with  E^Hcurus,  who,  according  to  him,  was  so  very 
fiar  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  he  abuses,  without  modera- 
tion or  mercy,  the  superstitious  and  waking  dreamer,  who  might 
show  any  reluctance  to  dying,  after  knowing  that  Epicurus  had 
not  been  exempted  from  the  common  lot.  The  following  is  a  part 
of  his  contemptuous  invective. 

Ta  Tero  dabitabisy  et  indignabere  obire 
Mortua  eni  vita  est  prop^  jam  -nvot  atque  tidenti? 
Qui  toiimopaitrm  majorem  eonteris  ae?i? 
£t  Tigilani  ttertiiy  nee  somni  eernere  eetfes 
SoUeitamqae  geris  oaitaformiduie  mentem? 

The  reader  is  affected  with  a  mingled  emotion  of  horror  and 
admiration  at  the  conduct  of  Vulteius,  as  described  by  Lucan. 

*  Orbi|  others  read  urbi. 
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Of  the  same  character,  though  less  deliberate,  and  upon  a  small- 
er scale,  was  the  desperate  act  of  yalour,  displayed  by  our  Som- 
crs  before  Tr;poli.  Such  heroism,  however,  borders  on  feroci- 
ty, and  is  not  quite  to  the  taste  of  a  polished  or  a  Christian  age. 
This  Vulteius,  one  of  Caesar's  officers,  with  a  thousand  men  un- 
der his  command,  being  intercepted  by  Pompey's  party,  and 
unable  either  to  escape  or  defend  himself  against  the  attack 
which  he  expected  next  morning,  thus  encouraged  his  soldiers 
to  destroy  themselves,  which,  when  about  to  be  overpowered  by 
the  enemy,  they  did  accordingly.    See  Lucan,  lib.  iv. 

Yulteitu — poscens  jam  fkta,  &e. 

Is  there  a  gen*roiu  youth,  Vulteius  cry'd,  ^ 

Whose  worthy  sword  may  pieree  your  leader's  side? 

He  said:  and  at  the  word,  from  every  part. 

An  hundred  pointed  weapons  reached  hit  heart; 

Dying  he  praisM  *em  all,  but  him  the  ohie^ 

Whose  eager  duty  brought  the  first  relief; 

Deep  in  his  breast  he  plunged  the  deadly  Uade, 

And  with  a  grateful  stroke  the  friendly  gift  repaid. 

At  onoe,  they  all  at  onee,  to  death  they  fly. 

And  on  each  others  swords  alternate  die. 

Rows. 

The  fate  of  the  present  duke  of  Grafton,''  says  the  author 
of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  is  singular.  He  has  been  cele- 
brated by  the  first  prose  writer  and  the  first  poet  of  the  age." 
These  were  Junius  and  Gray;  and  his  grace  would  probably  have 
been  a  gainer  by  dispensing  with  the  poetical  incense  of  the 
one,  in  consideration  of  being  spared  the  lacerating  prose  of  the 
other. 

What  is  grandeur?  what  is  power? 
Heavier  toils!  superior  pain! 
What  the  bright  reward  we  gain? 
The  grateful  memory  of  the  good: 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Temal  shower. 
The  bees  collected  treasure  sweet; 
Sweet  music's  £Ul--but  sweeter  yet. 
The  stUl  small  Toiee  of  gratitude. 
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Thus  Gray,  in  hia  ode  on  the  installation  of  the  duke,  at 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge;  to  which  Junius  al« 
ludes  in  the  following  passage  of  one  of  his  many  letters  to  thb 
nobleman:  You  will  then  have  reason  to  be  thankful,  if  you 
are  permitted  to  retire  to  that  seat  of  learning,  whichi  in  con* 
templation  of  the  system  of  your  life,  the  comparative  puiity  of 
your  manners  with  those  of  their  high  steward,  and  a  thousand 
other  recommending  circumstances,  has  chosen  you  to  enco«<* 
rage  the  growing  virtue  of  their  youth,  and  to  preude  over  their 
education.  Whenever  the  spirit  of  distributing  prebends  and 
bishoprics  shall  have  departed  from  you,  you  will  find  that 
learned  seminary  perfectly  recovered  from  the  delirium  of  an 
installation,  and,  what  in  truth  it  ought  to  be,  once  more  a 
peaceful  scene  of  slumber  and  thovghtless  meditation.  Tht 
venerable  tutors  of  the  university  will  no  longer  distress  your 
modesty,  by  proposing  you  for  a  pattern  to  their  pupils.  The 
learned  dulness  of  declamation  will  be  silent;  and  even  th« 
venal  muse,*  though  happy  in  fiction,  will  forget  your  virtues*" 

Junius,  notwithstanding  his  general  elegance,  force,  and  pro* 
priety,  is  not  always  proof  against  the  test  of  rigid  criticism;  al- 
though in  the  passage  I  am  about  to  advert  to,  considering  he 
was  addressing  himself  to  the  multitude,  upon  whose  sensory, 
the  repetition  of  a  plain  idea  is  more  effectual  than  the  most 
lively,  insulated  figure,  perhaps  he  evinces  judgment,  however 
he  may  incur  the  imputation  of  bad  taste.  His  object  being  to 
render  lord  Mansfield  odious  and  suspected,  he  says— ^<  Who 
attacks  the  liberty  of  the  press?  Lord  Mansfield.  Who  invades 
the  constitutional  power  of  juries?  Lord  Mansfield.  Who  is  it 
makes  commissioners  of  the  great  seal?  Lord  Mansfield.  Who, 
&c.  Sec?  Lord  Mansfield."  But  this  figure,  as  observed  by  Rol- 
lin  in  the  following  instance,  exactly  in  point,  becomes  fatiguing 
from  this  kind  of  burthen  of  a  song  ever  in  the  same  strain. 
Qui  sunt  qui  fcedera  sxpe  ruperunt?  Cartbagenienses.  Qui  sunt 

*  Gray  had  shorUy  before  been  patroniied  by  the  dnke,  an4  c«ni|dhDf]>ted 
« ith  a  professorship. 

Vol,,  \ui.  4  ft 
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qui  in  Italia  crudele  bellum  gesserunt?  Carthagenienses.  Qui 
fiunty  he.  Sec?  Carthagenienses. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Review,  speaking  of  the  sequel  of 
the  letters  and  reflections  of  the  field  marshal  prince  de  LigDe* 
well  observes,  that  the  portrsut  of  Catherine  begins  in  a  manner 
characteristic  of  the  author.  Catherine  le  grand  n'est  plus.  Ces 
deux  mots  font  affreux  i  prononcer.  Je  n'auroU  fiH  let  ecrirc 
flier ^  l^tc.  He  luckily,  however,  on  the  following  day,  continues 
the  reviewer,  recovered  sufficient  presence  of  mind,  to  give  us 
a  detailed  and  curious  picture  of  the  empress,  &c.  &c. 

But  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  prince  was,  it  seems,  less 
the  eifectof  good  luck  than  of  method  and  good  regulation,  since 
tibe  violence  of  his  grief  for  the  death  of  Joseph  the  Second>  had 
precisely  the  same  duration  as  that  tot  the  loss  of  the  empress  Ca- 
therine; witness  his  letter  to  her  on  the  demise  of  the  emperor, 
beginning  thus:  He  is  no  more,  madam.  The  prince  who  did 
honour  to  humanity,  the  man  who  did  most  honour  to  princes,  is 
no  more.  His  ardent  genius  is  gone  out  like  a  light.— Fr#/^ 
day  the  violence  qf  my  grief  would  have  disabled  me  from  writing 
this  account  to  your  imperial  majesty."  Thus  we  see,  that  the 
Je  n'auroia  ftH  let  ecrire  hier^  was  but  a  kind  of  formula  adopted 
by  the  prince,  for  the  annunciation  of  these  overwhelming  oc- 
currences. 

Pope,  it  it  well  known,  was  latterly  on  ill  terms  with  his 
quondam  very  good  friend,  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu;  and 
the  circumstance  might  be  inferred,  from  his  disrespectfriUy  in- 
serting her  name  in  this  ludicrous  couplet  of  his  Dunciad: 

Wfaenee  luipiess  monsiear  maoh  complaint  at  Paris 
Of  wrongs  from  dotehessel  and  ladj  Marys. 

Thegrossnessof  the  allusion,  perfectly  plain  from  the  coo- 
text,  sufficiently  indicates  the  affront  to  her  ladyship;  and 
though  no  guilt  is  imputed  her,  yet  the  enchanting  gayc- 
ty  of  the  poetry  giving  point  to  the  arch  though  innocuous  iui' 
nuation^  it  is  by  no  means  a  telum  imbelle  tine  ictux 
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'  Lord  Mohun,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  who  was  denominated  the  bully  of  the  whig  part/) 
appears  to  have  been  eminently  endowed  with  the  qualities,  whicby 
in  later  times,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  proud  distinction 
of  a  blood  of  the  first  magnitude.  In  the  state  trials,  we  fin4 
this  gentleman  twice  figuring  at  the  bar  on  charges  of  murder: 
in  one  of  the  cases,  for  the  death  of  a  man,  achieved  in  a  mid- 
night enterprise  of  his  lordship,  in  conjunction  with  an  officer  of 
the  army,  to  carry  off  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  actress.  His  ca- 
reer was  characteristically  closed  in  a  duel  with  the  duke  of  Ha- 
milton, in  which  he  was  the  challenger,  and  in  which  both  himself 
and  his  adversary  fell,  as  appears  by  bishop  Burnet's  history  of 
Ms  own  time.  This  it  is,  to  be  ravbhed  \rith  the  whistling  of  a 
name;  or,  are  we  rather  to  assume,  that  his  lordship  was  a  real 
and  bonajide  lOver  of  fighting,  and  that,  like  Achilles,  depict- 
ed by  Agamemnon,  ^  wars  and  horrors  were  his  savage  joy.'* 

The  Abbot  dc  St.  Real. — The  author  of  our  tragedy  of  Man- 
lius,  says  Voltaire  in  writing  to  some  Englishman,  took  his  sub- 
ject from  Otway's  Venice  Preserved;  and  each  from  the  history 
of  the  conspiracy  of  the  marquis  of  Bedmar,  wrote  by  the  Abbot 
d»St.  Real;  and  give  me  leave  to  add,  that  this  piece  of  history, 
equal,  perhaps,  to  Sallust,  is  much  superior  either  to  your  Ot- 
way  or  our  Manlius. 

Of  the  merit  of  Manlius,  I  have  nothing  to  say;'  but  I  should 
be  loth  to  give  up  the  tender  pathetic  Otway  to  the  sweeping 
decision  of  the  French  critic*  To  the  eloquence,  however,  of  the 
historian,  I  bear  willing  testimony,  and  select  from  him  one  or 
two  of  his  best  passages.  Speaking  of  the  irresolution  of  Jaffier, 
he  says— ^  This  was  the  last  effort  of  hisdy^ng  resolution:  it  va- 
nished  quite,  when  the  fieice  of  his  friend  was  turned;  and  hav- 
^<  ing  no  longer  before  his  ^yes,  the  only  man  who  was  capable, 
by  the  consideration  he  had  for  him,  to  keep  him  firm,  he 
abandoned  himself  entii*ely  to  his  uncertainty.  The  description 
^<  Renault  had  given  of  the  night  of  the  execution  in  the  conclu- 
«  sion  of  his  harangue,  had  struck  him  to  such  a  degree  that  Jto 
^  could  not  moderate  his  pity.   His  imagination  improved  that 
^  picture;  and  represented  to  him  exactly,  and  in  the  most  live- 
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^  ly  coiourti  ail  the  cruelties  and  injustices  which  are  inevitable 
^  on  such  occasions.  From  that  moment  he  heard  nothing  on 
^  all  sides  but  the  cries  of  children  trampled  under  foot,  the 
^  groans  of  aged  men  in  murdering,  and  the  shrieks  of  women 

ravished;  he  saw  nothing  but  palaces  tumbling  down,  churches 
^<  on  fire)  and  holy  places  defiled  with  blood.  Venice,  the  sad| 
*«  the  deplorable  Venice,  presented  itself  every  where  before  his 

eyes,  no  longer  triumphant,  as  formerly,  over  the  Ottoman 

power,  and  the  pride  of  Spain,  but  in  ashes  or  in  irons,  and 
^  more  drenched  in  the  blood  of  iu  inhabitants,  than  in  the  wa^ 
^  ters  which  encompass  it,"  &c«  &c. 

From  the  mollifying  influence  of  these  reflections,  having,  in 
some  degree,  recovered  his  nerves,  he  is  again  shaken  in  his 
purpose,  by  the  following  occurrence,  which  would  naturally  af- 
fect a  man  not  wholly  lost  to  the  social  afiections*   ^  Jaffier  had 

the  curiosity  to  see  the  ceremony  where  the  doge  espouses 

the  sea,  because  it  was  the  last  time  it  was  to  be  performed. 
<^  His  compassion  revived  at  the  sight  of  the  public  rejoicings, 

the  profound  iranquillity  of  the  unhappy  Venetians  gave  him  a 
^  more  lively  sense  of  their  approaching  desolation,  and  he  re- 

turned  more  irresolute  than  ever.*' 
These  specimens  of  the  abbot's  manner,  though  they  may  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  English  or  American  reader,  warrant  the 
conclusion  of  Voltaire,  must  yet  convince  him,  that  the  histori- 
cal style  of  the  English  was  far  behind  that  of  the  French  in  re** 
ceiving  a  polish.  Until  the  time  of  Hume  and  Robertson,  what 
historians  had  the  British  nation  to  compare  with  De  St.  Realt 
and  the  abbe  Vertot. , 


MEMOIR 

Otf  TH£  AESEARCHBS  OF  LORD  ELGIN  IN  OaS^CE. 

(Concluded.) 

^  Near  the  Parthenon  are  three  temples,  so  connected  by 
their  structure,  and  by  the  rites  which  were  celebrated  in  them, 
that  they  might  be  almost  considered  as  a  triple  temple.  They 
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are  of  small  cUmensions,  and  of  the  Ionic  order:  one  of  them  de» 
dicated  to  Neptune  and  Erectheus;  the  second  to  Minerva  Poiias, 
the  protectress  of  citadels;  the  third  to  the  nymph  Pandrosos.  It 
was  on  the  spot  where  these  temples  stand,  that  Minenra  and 
Neptune  were  said  to  have  contended  for  the  honour^  of  naming 
the  city.  Athenian  superstition  long  showed  the  mark  of  Nep* 
tune's  trident,  and  a  briny  fountain,  which  attested  hb  having 
there  opened  a  passage  for  hia  horse;  and  the  original  olive  tree 
produced  by  Minerva  was  venerated  in  the  temple  of  Pandrosos, 
as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 

^<  This  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  is  of  the  most  delicate  and 
elegant  proportions  of  the  Ionic  order:  the  capitals  and  bases 
of  the  columns  are  ornamented  with  consummate  taste;  and  the 
sculpture  of  the  frize  and  cornice  is  exquisitely  rich.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  marble  has  been  wrought  to  such  a  depth> 
and  brought  to  so  sharp  an  edge:  the  palmetti,  ovetti,  8cc.  have 
all  the  delicacy  of  works  in  metal  The  vestibule  of  the  temple 
of  Neptune  is  of  more  masculine  proportions;  but  its  Ionic  capt- 
tals  have  great  merit.  This  beautiful  vestibule  is  now  used  as  a 
powder  magazine;  and  no  other  access  to  it  could  be  had  but  by 
creeping  through  an  opening  in  a  wall  which  had  been  recently 
built  between  the  columns.  Lord  Elgin  was  enabled  to  keep  it 
open  during  his  operations  within;  but  it  was  then  closed,  so 
that  future  travellers  will  be  prevented  from  seeing  the  inner 
door  of  the  temple,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  specimen 
in  existence  of  Ionic  architecture.  Both  these  temples  have 
been  measured;  and  their  plans,  elevations,  and  views,  made  with 
the  utmost  accuracy.  All  the  ornaments  have  been  moulded; 
some  original  blocks  of  the  frize  and  cornice  have  been  obtained 
from  the  ruins,  as  well  as  a  capital  and  a  base. 

The  little  adjoinining  chapel  of  Pandrosos  is  a  most  singu* 
lar  specimen  of  Athenian  architecture;  instead  of  Ionic  columns 
to  support  the  architrave,  it  had  seven  statues  of  Caryan  wo- 
men, or  Caryatides*  The  Athenians  endeavoured,  by  this  de- 
vice, to  perpetuate  the  infamy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carya,  who 
were  the  only  Peloponnesians  who  sided  with  Xerxes  in  his  inva- 
»ton  of  Greece.  The  men  had  been  reduced  to  the  deplorable 
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state  of  Helotes;  and  the  women  not  only  condemned  to  the  most 
servile  employmentSy  but  those  of  rank  and  family  forced  in  this 
abject  condition  to  wear  their  ancient  dresses  and  ornaments. 
In  this  state  they  are  here  exhibited.  The  drapery  is  fine, 
the  hair  of  each  fig^e  is  braided  in  a  different  manner,  and  a 
kind  of  diadem  they  wear  on  their  head  forms  the  ca{HtaI.  Be* 
sides  drawings  and  mouldings  of  all  these  particulars!  lord  El- 
gin has  brought  to  England  one  of  the  original  statues.  The 
Lacedaemonians  had  used  a  species  of  vengeance  similar  to  that 
above  mentioned  in  constructing  the  Persian  portico,  which  they 
had  erected  at  Sparta,  in  honour  of  their  victory  over  the  forces 
^of  Mardonius  at  Piataea:  placing  statues  of  Persians  in  their 
rich  oriental  dresses,  instead  of  columns,  to  support  the  entabla- 
ture. 

^  The  architects  have  also  made  a  ground  plan  ot  the  Acro- 
polis, in  which  they  have  not  only  inserted  all  the  existing  mo- 
numents, but  have  likewise  added  those,  the  position  of  which 
could  he  ascertained,  from  traces  of  th^r  foundations.  Among 
these  are  the  Temple  and  Cave  of  Pan;  to  whom  the  Athenians 
thought  themselves  so  much  indebted  for  the  success  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon  as  to  vow  him  a  temple.  All  traces  of  it  are 
now  nearly  obliterated;  as  well  as  of  that  of  Aglauros,  who  de- 
voted herself  to  death  to  save  her  country.  Here  the  young  ci- 
tizens of  Athens  received  their  first  armour,  enrolled  their 
names,  and  swore  to  fight  to  the  last  for  the  liberties  of  their 
oeuntry.  Near,  this  spot  the  Persians  scaled  the  wall  of  the  ci- 
tadel, when  Thcmistocles  had  retired  with  the  remainder  of  the 
army,*and  the  whole  Athenian  navy,  to  Salamis. 

The  remains  of  the  original  wall  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
midst  of  the  Turkish  and  Venetian  additions,  and  they  are 
distinguishable  by  three  modes  of  construction  at  very  remarkable 
epochs — ^the  Pelasgic,  the  Cecropian,  and  that  of  the  age  of  Cimon 
and  Pericles.  It  was  at  this  last  brilliant  period,  that  the  Acropolis, 
in  its  whole  extent,  was  contemplated  with  the  same  veneration 
as  a  consecrated  temple;  consistent  with  which  sublime  concep- 
tion, the  Athenians  crowned  its  lofty  walls  with  an  entablature 
of  grand  proportbns,  surmounted  by  a  cornice.   Some  of  the 
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massy  trygliphs  and  motules  still  remain  in  their  original  posi- 
tion} and  producing  a  most  imposing  effect 

"  The  ancient  walls  of  the  city  of  Athens,  as  they  existed  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  have  been  traced  by  lord  Elgin's  artists 
in  their  whole  extent,  as  well  as  the  long  walls  that  led  to  the 
M(unychia  and  the  Piraeus.  The  gates,  mentioned  in  ancient  au- 
tl^ors,  have  been  ascertained:  and  every  public  monument,  that 
c^uld  be  recognised,  has  been  inserted  in  a  general  map,  as  well  • 
aB  detailed  plans  given  of  each.  Extensive  excavations  were  ne-' 
<»ssary  for  this  purpose,  particularly  at  the  great  theatre  of  Bac- 
chus, at  the  Pnyx,  where  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were 
held,  where  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  Demosthenes,  and  iElschines, 
delivered  their  orations,  and  at  the  theatre  built  by  Herodes  At- 
ticus,  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  Regilla.  The  supposed  Tumuli 
of  Antiope,  Euripides,  and  others,  have  also  been  opened;  and 
from  these  excavations  and  various  others  in  the  environs  of 
Athens,  has  been  procured  a  complete  and  valuable  collection 
of  Greek  vases.  The  colonies  sent  from  Athens,  Corinth,  Sec. 
into  Magna  Grsecia,  Sicily,  and  Etruria,  carried  with  them  this 
jart  of  making  vases,  from  their  mother  country;  and,  as  the  ear- 
liest modem  collection  of  vase^  were  made  in  those  colonies, 
they  have  improperly  iu:quired  the  name  of  Etruscan.  Those 
found  by  lord  Elgin  at  Athens,  JEginae,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  will 
prove  the  indubitable  claim  of  the  Greeks  to  the  invention  and 
perfection  of  this  art.  Few  of  those  in  the  collections  of  the  king 
of  Naples  at  Portici,  or  in  that  of  sir  William  Hamilton,  excel 
some  which  lord  Elgin  has  procured,  with  respect  to  the  ele- 
gance of  the  form,  the  fineness  of  the  materials,  the  delicacy  of 
the  execution,  or  the  beauty  of  the  subjects  delineated  on  them; 
and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  very  high  preservation.  A  tu- 
mulus, into  which  an  excavation  was  commenced  under  lord  El- 
gin's eye  during  his  residence  at  Athens,  has  furnished  a  most 
valuable  treasure  of  this  kind.  It  consists  of  a  large  marble 
vase,  five  feet  in  circumference,  enclosing  ^one  of  bronze  thir- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  of  beautiful  sculpture,  in  which  was  a 
deposit  of  burnt  bones,  and  a  lachrymatory  of  alabaster,  of  ex- 
quisite form;  and  on  the  bones  lay  a  wreath  of  myrtle  in  gold, 
having,  besides  leaves,  both  buds  and  flowers.    This  tumulus  is 
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situated  on  the  road  which  leads  from  Port  Piraeus  to  the  Sa- 
laminian  ferry  and  Eleusis.    May  it  not  be  the  tomb  of  Aspasia? 

From  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  lord  Elgin  has  obtained  the 
very  ancient  sun-dial  which  existed  there  during  the  time  of 
^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  a  large  sutue  of  the 
Indian  or  bearded  Bacchus,  dedicated  by  Thrasyllus  in  grati- 
tude for  his  having  obtained  the  prize  of  tragedy  at  the  Pana- 
theniac  festival.  A  beautiful  little  temple  near  it,  raised  for  a 
similar  prize  gained  by  Lysicrates,  and  commonly  called  the 
Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  has  also  been  drawn  and  modelled 
with  minute  attention.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  Greek  architecture  The  elevation,  ground-plan,  and 
other  details  of  the  octagonal  temple  raised  by  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes  to  the  winds,  have  also  been  executed  with  care;  but 
the  sculpture  on  its  frize  is  in  so  heavy  a  style,  that  it  was  not 
judged  worthy  of  being  ntodelled  in  plaster. 

Permission  was  obtained  from  the  arcbbhop  of  Athens  to 
examine  the  interior  of  all  the  churches  and  convenu  in  Athens 
and  its  neighbourhood,  in  search  of  antiquities;  and  his  authority 
was  frequently  employed,  to  permitlord  Elgin  to  carry  away  seve- 
ral curious  fragments  of  antiquity.  This  search  furnished  many 
valuable  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  ancient  dials,  a  Gymnasiarch's 
chair  in  marble,  on  the  back  of  which  are  figures  of  Harroodius 
and  Aristogiton,  with  daggers  in  their  hands,  and  the  death  of 
Leaena,  who  bit  out  her  tongue  during  the  torture,  rather  than 
confess  what  she  knew  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  Pbistratidae. 
The  fountain  in  the  court-yard  of  the  English  consul  Logothe- 
ti's  house  was  decorated  with  a  bas-relief  of  Bacchantes,  in  the 
style  called  Graeco  Etruscan:  lord  Elgin  obtained  this,  as  well 
as  a  quadriga  in  bas-relief,  with  a  victory  hovering  over  the  cha* 
rioteer,  probably  an  ex  voto  for  some  victoiy  at  the  Olympic 
games.  Amongst  the  funeral  cippi  found  in  different  places, 
are  some  remarkable  names,  particularly  that  of  Socrates;  and 
in  the  Ceramicus  itself  lord  Elgin  discovered  an  inscription  in 
elegiac  verse,  on  the  Athenians  who  fell  at  Potidaea,  and  whose 
eulogy  was  delivered  with  pathetic  eloquence  in  the  funeral 
oration  of  Pericles- 
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"  The  peasants  at  Athens  generally  put  into  a  niche  over 
the  door  of  their  cottages  any  fragment  they  discover  in 
ploughing  the  fields.  Out  of  these  were  selected  and  purchased 
many  curious  antique  votive  tablets,  with  sculpture  and  inscrip- 
tions A  complete  series  has  also  been  formed  of  capitals,  of  the 
only  three  orders  known  in  Greece,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the 
Corinthian;  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  art  in  Athens,  to  its  ze- 
nith under  Pericles;  and,  from  thence,  through  all  its  degrada- 
tions, to  the  dark  ages  of  the  lower  empire, 

"  At  a  convent  called  Daphne,  about  halfway  between  Athens 
and  Eleusis,  were  the  remains  of  an  Ionic  temple  of  Venus, 
equally  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  marble,  the  bold 
style  of  the  ornaments,  the  delicacy  with  which  they  are  finish- 
ed, and  their  high  preservation.  Lord  Elgin  procured  from 
thence  two  of  the  capitals,  a  whole  fluted  column,  and  a  base. 

Lord  Elgin  was  indebted  chiefly  to  the  friendship  of  the 
captain  pacha  for  the  good  fortune  of  procuring,  while  at  the  Dar- 
danelles, in  his  way  to  Constantinople,  the  celebrated  Boustro- 
phedon  inscription,  from  the  promontory  of  Sigaeum,  a  monu- 
ment which  several  ambassadors  from  Christian  powers  to  the 
porte,  and  even  Louis  XiV.  in  the  height  of  his  power,  had  inef- 
fectually endeavoured  to  obtain.  Lord  Elgin  found  it  forming  a 
scat  or  couch  at  the  door  of  a  Greek  chapel,  and  habitually  re- 
sorted to  by  persons  afflicted  with  ague,  who  deriving  great  re- 
lief from  remaining  reclined  upon  it,  attributed  their  recovery 
10  the  marble,  and  not  to  the  elevated  situation  and  sea  air,  of 
which  it  procured  them  the  advantage.  This  ill-fated  supersti- 
tition  had  already  obliterated  more  than  one  half  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  in  a  few  years  more  it  would  have  become  perfectly 
illegible. 

"  By  the  aid  of  this  valuable  acquisition,  lord  Elgin's  col- 
lection of  inscriptions  comprehends  specimens  of  every  remark- 
able peculiarity  in  the  variations  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  through  | 
out  the  most  interesting  period  of  Grecian  history. 

"  A  few  bronzes,  cameos,  and  intaglios,  were  also  procured: 
in  particular,a  cameo  of  very  exquisite  beauty,  in  perfect  preser- 
vation, and  of  a  peculiarly  fine  stone:  it  represents  a  female  cen- 
taur suckling  a  young  one.   Lord  Elgin  was  equally  fortunate 
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informing  a  collection  of  Greek  medals,  among  which  are  se- 
veral that  are  very  rate;  others  of  much  historical  merit;  and 
many  most  admirable  specimens  of  art." 

The  late  Dr.  Carlyle,  professor  of  the  Arabic  language  at 
Cambridge,  accompanied  lord  Elgin  to  Turkey,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  secret  treasures  of  Greek  or  Arabic  literature.— 
The  doctor  and  another  person,  attached  to  the  embassy,  well 
qualified  for  such  a  task,  accordingly  obtained  permission  to  ex- 
amine several  collections  of  manuscripts  in  the  grand  seignior's 
palace.  Many  of  these  collections  at  Constantinople  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  upwards  of  thirty  monasteries  on  mount  Athos, 
and  many  other  religious  establishments  in  every  part  of  Greece, 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  were,  for  this  purpose, 
thoroughly  searched.  From  all  these  places  has  been  selected 
a  number  of  such  manuscripts  as  appeared  most  valuable  and  in- 
*  teresting,  and  a  particular  catalogue  and  description  of  those,  ne- 
cessarily left  behind,  is  also  given. 

In  proportion  as  the  plan  of  lord  Elgin  advanced,  and  the 
means  of  offering  an  exact  knowledge  of  Grecian  archiiecture, 
and  sculpture  increased,  it  became  a  serious  inquiry  to  disco- 
ver by  what  method  the  arts  might  be  most  effectually  benefit- 
ted by  the  treasures  in  his  possession.  As  to  the  architectural 
delineations,  he  had  intended,  from  the  beginning,  that  they 
should  all  be  engraved;  the  plan,  elevations,  and  other  details, 
which  appeared  of  importance,  were,  therefore,  raised  upon  the 
ground,  and  are  now  in  a  state  of  complete  preparation. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  the  draughts  and  measurements,  taken 
on  the  spot, have  been  preserved,  and  afford  ample  materials,  were 
it  necessary,  for  new  designs:  the  intention  of  lord  Elgm  then 
was,  as  well  out  of  respect  to  the  subjects  themselves,  as  to  ren- 
der them  useful  to  posterity,  ihat  the  whole  should  be  engraved  in 
the  most  perfect  manner.  For  this  purpose  he  thought  it  a  practi- 
cable and  certainly  a  very  desirable  object  that  a  fund  should  be 
raised  either  by  subscription,  or  exhibiting  them  for  money,  by 
means  of  which  the  engraving  might  be  tiisiribuied  at  a  price 
within  the  power  of  every  artist. 
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To  a  plan  for  obtuining;  any  important  advantages  from  the 
marble  and  piaster  figures,  more  formidable  difficulties  seemed, 
to  present  themselves:  the  first  idea  of  lord  Elgin  was  to  have  the 
statues  and  bas-t^liefs  put  up  in  a  state  similar  to  that  they  former- 
ly held;  for  this  purpose  he  went  to  Rome,  in  order  to  consult 
and  employ  Conora— the  opinion  of  this  illustrious  artist  waa 
decisive.  On  examining  the  specimens  presented  to  him,  partl^ 
culiirly  those  from  the  parthenon,  and  obtaining  an  exact  know- 
leflgc  of  the  whole  collection,  from  the  persons  employed,  Cono* 
▼a  declared  that,  though  the  devastations  of  time,  and  the  barba- 
rians, on  these  antiquities,  were  truly  lamentable,  yet  it  was  cer- 
tain that  they  had  never  yet  been  retouched — they  were  the  pro- 
duction of  he  ablest  artists,  under  an  enlightened  patron,  and  at 
a  period  when  genius  enjoyed  the  most  lavish  encouragement, 
sind  had  arrived  at  its  greatest  height.  These  ornaments  had  been 
thought  worthy  of  decorating  the  most  splendid  temple  of  Greece. 
Though  be  should  enjoy  the  greatest  delight  in  handling  and 
examining  these  inestimable  fragments,  it  would,  says  the  en- 
thusiastic artist,  be  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  apply  to  them  the  bun- 
p;ling  aid  of  a  modern  chissel.  This  opinion  has  been  univer- 
sally confirmed  by  public  opinion,  and  all  thoughts  of  such  a  pro- 
ject laid  aside.  From  its  first  arrival  in  England,  the  whole  col- 
lection has  been  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  the 
opinion,  not  only  of  artists,  but  also  of  all  persons  of  taste  in 
such  subjects,  has  been  collected.  At  the  same  time  the  most 
distinguished  painters  and  sculptors  have  assiduously  frequent- 
ed the  museum,  and  testified  the  most  lively  admiration  and  en- 
thusiasm at  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  sculpture  must 
have  been  carried,  and  which,  before,  was  known  to  us  only  by 
means  of  the  ancient  authors.  They  have  examined  them  at- 
tentively! and  fouRd  that  not  oniy  the  human  figures,  but  those 
of  the  inferior  animals,  are  executed  with  the  most  scrupulous 
anatomical  truth.  They  have  been  struck  with  the  astonish- 
ing exactness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  commanding  effect 
of  the  most  minute  details,  so  remarkable  in  the  various  attitudes 
and  gestures  of  the  figures.  The  oldest  artists  expressed  the 
^pnost  lively  regret  at  not  having  had  the  advantage  of  studying 
these  models^  and  many  (among  others,  the  most  distinguished 
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ariisis  ol'  ihe  capiiul}  who  are  well  qualified  to  make  trie  com- 
pariiion,  dec  J  are,  that,  to  men  of  4cieiicet  no  collectioi»  sboitl4 
be  more  precious,  however  numerous  and  famed.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  honour  of  our  thea- 
tre, was  80  struck  and  agitated  by  ene  of  the  female  groups,  as 
almost  to  shed  tears;  and  the  president  of  the  royal  academy,  no 
less  eminent  as  an  artist,  than  for  his  zeal  to  encourage  and  pro- 
tect the  arts,  in  this  country,  after  passing  several  months  in 
unremitting  study  of  the  marbles,  and  assuring  himself  of  the 
advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  them,  as  well  to  painting 
as  to  sculpture,  communicated  to  lord  Elgin  the  astonishing 
impression  they  had  made  upon  him. 

Two  modes,  he  observes,  have  been  suggested,  by  which 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  marble  and  plaster  fi- 
gures might  be  increased— the  first  is,  that  the  plaster  repre- 
sentations of  the  pieces,  serving  as  ornaments  to  the  temples, 
should  be  placed  at  the  same  height,  and  in  a  similar  position, 
to  that  they  anciently  held — that  the  originals  should  be  dispo^ 
sed  of  in  places  best  adapted  for  study  and  obseryation,  and  that 
from  time  to  time  a  reward  be  offered  for  putting  the  pieces  to* 
gether.  This  last  exercise  of  ingenuity,  however,  can  be  per* 
formed  only  on  the  piaster  figures,  and  never  on  the  originals; . 
it  should  be  done  too  in  the  museum,  or  repository  itself^ 
where  the  character  of  the  sculpture  can  be  easily  studied. 


THE  FINE  ARTS.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

Their  varioas  uses  meaner  toils  commend. 

And  Commerce  finds  in  every  want  a  fnend; 

like  plants  ol*  bold  and  vigorous  growtli,  Uiey  bear 

Spontaneous  (ruit,  and  ask  biit  room  and  air;  .  -   _ ,  > 

But  Arts,  a  tribe  of  sensitives,  demand 

A  hot-house  culture,  and  a  kinder  bund; 

A  TASTE  to  cherish  every  opening  chaim, 

A  shade  to  shelter,  and  a  sun  to  warm. 

LIFE  OF  REMBRANDT. 

If  any  art  was  capable  of  being  reduced  to  elementary  prin* 
ciples,  we  should  be  led  to  presume  it  must  be  the  graphic  It 
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is  all  imitation;  and  yet,  when  these  rules  are  laid  down  with  all 
due  solemnity,  nature  produces  a  disciple  of  her  school  that 
excels  in  every  one  without  so  much  as  knowing  of  their  exist- 
ence. We  may  denominate  such  the  meteoric  class  oi  painters, 
governed  apparently  by  no  fixed  laws,  and  of  these  was  Rem- 
brandt the  most'eminent.  He  was  born  on  the  1 5th  of  June,  1606, 
near  the  city  of  Lt^yden,  and  is  therefore  called  a  pupil  of  the 
Flemish  school.  His  father,  Herman  Gerretsz  Van  Ryn,  was 
a  humble  miller,  and  rented  a  mill  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
and  from  this  circumstance  derived  his  name  of  Van  Ryn.  He 
designed  to  have  brought  up  his  son  in  his  own  quiet  and  unos- 
tentatious occupation;  but  during  all  this  time  the  boy  was  un- 
happy. He  wished  for  some  more  dazzling  employment,  and  it 
was  to  no  purpose  that  the  father  attempted  to  restrain  his  am- 
bition and  to  convince  him  that  obscurity  with  competence  was 
far  better  than  splendor  without  it.  Having  discovered  that  his 
son  constantly  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  remonstrances,  he  con- 
cluded, as  many  wise  parents  do,  that  nature  intended  the  boy 
for  a  scholar,  because  he  could  not  be  taught  to  tend  a  mill. 
From  such  unequivocal  testimony  of  his  genius,  he  rather  con- 
gratulated himself  than  lamented  the  perversity  exhibited  in 
the  mind  of  the  boy.  His  hopes  and  ambition  took  a  different 
turn,  and  he  felicitated  himself  in  the  thought  that  his  child  was 
doomed  to  rescue  the  humble  and  obscure  name  of  Van  Ryn 
from  oblivion.  Fraught  with  these  ideas  he  placed  his  son  un- 
der the  care  of  a  learned  pedant,  and  awaited  with  anxiety  th« 
evidence  of  those  powers  that  he  confidently  antici^pated  unfold- 
ing time  would  develop.  He  was  doomed  to  encounter  a  most 
cruel  disappointment.  The  child  discovered  no  kind  of  relish 
for  the  sciences,  and  could  scarcely  be  taught  to  read  and  write. 
When  he  had  with  many  a  weary  step  advanced  thus  far,  and 
had  overcome  the  elementary  principles  of  science,  the  pros- 
pect before  him  appeared  cheerless  and  uncomfortable.  Mathe- 
matics had  no  charms  for  him,  nor  could  he  perceive  that  a  tri- 
angle had  superior  fascinations  ta  the  circle  that  composed  his 
father's  wheel.  The  grave  pedant  laboured  with  the  like  assi- 
duity to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of  the  other  sciences,  but  with 
the  same  success  as  before;  and  the  boy  remained  titoof  against 
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all  his  threats  and  cnireaiies,  and  he  was  finally  rciuincd  ;o  the 
parent  by  the  pedagogue,  who  declared  that  the  cliild  had  no 
genius,  because  he  himself  had  not  sufficient  ta  discover  anjr. 
The  father  did  not  take  this  dcclaratiun  with  that  suitable  humi- 
lity and  reverence  that  the  master  had  anticipated.  He  had  him- 
self remarked  that  the  mind  of  the  boy,  sluggish  and  inert  as  it 
undoubtedly  was,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  sciences,  was  still  active 
in  another  way.    He  had  often  detected  him  in  drawing  designs 
with  his  pencil  instead  of  triangles,  which  induce  d  him  to 
place  Rembrandt  under  the  care  of  Van  Zwanenburg,  a  painter 
of  Amsterdam.  His  genius  under  the  discipline  of  this  painter, 
having  been  so  long  belore  smothered,  suddenly  blazed  out  and 
sparkled  to  the  astonishment  of  his  master.    That  res^  ectable 
character  delightt  d  with  his  pupil's  proficiency,  set  before  him 
examples,  and  models  and  instructed  him  how  to  copy  ibem; 
hut  this  labour  was  all  thrown  away.  Whatever  Rembrandt  was 
capable  of  learning  he  seemed  intellectually,  and  if  a  bad  meta- 
phor may  be  pardoned,*to  devour  at  one  setting.  When  his  pre- 
ceptor visited  him  on  the  day  after  he  had  laid  down  the  rales 
by  which  his  genius  was  to  be  guided  in  its  approximation  to 
the  model,  he  would  Hod  the  work  done  to  his  utter  -astomsh- 
ment,and  the  rules  all  neglected.  When  Rembrandt  wasqueftiuued 
on  the  manner  in  which  this  thing  was  accomplished,  he  was  as 
utterly  ignorant  as  his  master;  all  that  he  could  say  was,  that 
he  had  accomplished  his  task,  to  his  preceptor's  astonishment. 
Wi^ihing  to  dispose  of  so  troublesome  a  companion,  as  one  who 
cviuld  without  learning  practise  all  his  precepts  by  instinct, 
Z  vanenl)urg  turned  nis  pupil  over  to  the  care  of  Peter  Lari- 
nivUi,  esteemed  an  eminent  painter.  This  preceptor  found  in  his 
hands  the  same  unmanageable  instrument;  his  pnpil  (earned  to 
praciibe  all  his  precepts  before  he  could  understand  them,  and 
he  put  him  under  the  care  of  Jacob  Pinas,  a  painter  still  more 
cntiiicnt.    Rembrandt  remained  with  both  Peter  and  Jacob  for 
the  space  of  six  months,  and  both  of  them  during  that  period 
found  that  Rembrandt  was  a  character  theoretically  to  learn  no- 
thing in  the  graphic  art;  but  practically  to  learn  every  thing. 
With  the  same  success  he  was  put  under  the  patit>nag€  of 
Schoobn^  and  was  by  one  and  all  abandoned,  as  a  person  whom 
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his  ok!  friend  the  pedagogue  li.  d  declared  incapable  of  learning; 
©r  in  plainer  phraseology,  his  genius  was  too  great  for  them  to 
discipline  or  to  teach.  , 

We  have  now  once  more  to  contemplate  Renibrundt  in  his  fa- 
ther's mill;  but  not  as  formerly  attending  the  wheel  Part  of  this 
edifice  was  tunied  into  a  painting  room,  which  he  enclosed  on 
all  sides  effectually  to  exclude  the  light,  excepting  in  an  aper- 
ture from  above,  which  illuminating  but  one  part  of  his  picture 
only,  produced  all  the  effect  of  chiaroscuro.  He  was  often  dis- 
stiaded  from  making  this  humble  mansion  the  repository  of  his 
genius,  and  in  his  denial  we  shall  discover  a  trace  of  character 
that  tinged  all  his  future  works  as  well  as  his  future  inaBners. 
He  clung  rigidly  to  simple  and  humble  nature,  both  with  re- 
gard to  his  pencil  and  moral  habits,  and  the  same  principle  that 
operating  professionally  taught  him  to  gaze  with  vacant  curi- 
olkity  on  the  finest  specimens  oi  painting  without  a  solitarjr  wish 
to  emulate  them,  prompted  him  to  disregard  external  magnifi- 
eence  and  the  fastidious  splendor  of  social  life.  From  this  hum- 
ble tenement  he  was  at  last  summoned  by  the  voice  of  a  friend 
to  try  his  foitune  in  Amsterdam,  by  exhibiting  in  that  city  a 
Specimen  of  his  talents.  He  carried  one  of  his  pieces  thither 
and  disposed  of  it  for  one  hundred  florins.  This  sum,  immense 
as  he  conceived  it,  widened  the  arch  of  hi^  ambition*  and  taught 
him  the  nu>re  highly  to  estimate  his  own  talents.  His  celebrity 
extended  almost  with  electric  rapidity.  His  pencil  was  in  con- 
stant demand,  and  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Amsterdam  solicit- 
ed him  to  undertake  the  preceptorship  of  their  children  in  the 
graphic  art.  His  business  was  overflowing — he  was  compelled 
to  hire  a  warehouse  for  the  accommodation  of  his  pupils,  from 
every  one  of  whom  he  exacted  one  hundred  florins  per  annum, 
as  the  price  of  their  instruction.  As  the  stars  now  beamed  aus- 
piciously upon  him  and  he  was  no  lunger  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  want,  he  ventured  to  marry  a  young  girl  of  the  village 
of  Ramdorp.  This  new  married  couple  were  bound  together 
by  the  double  cord  of  love  and  avarice.  In  proportion  as  fortune 
became  more  auspicious  their  cupidity  increased,  and  fame  was 
disregarded  unless  her  hand  had  tlie  power  of  Midas,  to  turn 
whatever  she  touched  into  gold.    He  speculated  on  his  own  cc- 
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'teMlTt  dki  adopted  almost  incrediWe  expedients.    After  he  hai 

disposed  of  his  pictures,  he  would  sufTi-r  his  son  to  sell  the  en- 
graviof  8  be  liad  taken  of  them,  and  affect  a  total  ignorance  of 
diat'^imitniistaneei  to  enhance  their  value.   He  wooW  at  otber' 
times  send  them  to  uuciion — attend  himself  and  bid  exori>i 
to  tempt  others  to  follow  his  exumple.    At  other  times  he 
iroprtaiAMs  of  his  plates  before  his  pictures  were  finishedt 
mfter  they  were  sold,  he  would  alter  the  plate,  and  sett  them  for 
«ew  engravings.  When  the  glate  was  entirely  worn  otft^he  mad^a 
few  trivial  alteratinoril!^  the  public  to  purchase  r—** 

Every  txc  t  lion  of  his  geuius  was  thus  paid  for  by  the  coi 
nity  three  times  over. 

To  those  who  doubt  of  the  absol^iiBcapacity  irf"  ^1 
acquire  opulence  when  il  can  once  be  turned  in  that  dircctit 
let  the  following  anecdote  be  relateds  Rembrandt  having 
"vered  the  uncommon  reverence  that  the  world  pays  to  the 
of  posthumous  genius,  determined  to  speculate  upon  that 
sion  likewise.  He  counterfeited  a  sudden  deaths— the  widow 
a  living  husband  was  clad  in  dismal  sable  and  shed  (ears  of  h 
pocrisy  and  avarice.  The  funei  al  was  attended  with  suitable  so^ 
lenmiiy.  On  the  return  of  the  widow,  among  other  efforts  of 
her  friends  to  console  her,  the  conversation  turned  to  the  in- 
estiniable  works  this  child  of  genius  had  left  behind  him.  Bid 
friends  examined^  criticised,  and  discovered  inimitable 
such  as  never  could  be  seen  in  the  works  of  a  llTing 
They  were  finally  exposed  to  public  auction  and  comniundcd  a 
most  extravagant  price.  At  lcn^;th  Rembrandt  arose  from  th(S 
grave  and  enjoyed  the  money  and  the  jest     '  J 

The  opinion  that  genius  cannot  command  monofr  is  ooe  ol 
those  common  phicc  maxims  which  does  well  enough  to  con- 
stitute materials  lor  a  philippic,  by  those  who  may  ji|S|BO  IS^^ 
s>eek  in  such  resources  excuses  for  their  own  indolence  or  im- 
prudence; but  is  totally  unwarranted  by  fact.  If  we  will  not  UK 
those  talents  which  nature  has  given  us  for  our  own  benefit,  is 
the  world  to  blame?  if  we  cast  a  diamond  upon  a  dunghS 
whom  shall  we  censure  if  a  fowl  picks  it  upl 

Rembrandt  had  not  this  defect  so  usually  attendant  on  genius 
his  passion  carried  him  ui  a  contrary  direction!  and  he  W 
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aurely  as  much  to  blame  for  the  grossncss  of  his  impositions  on 
the  world,  as  the  world  is  usually  for  neglecting  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  genius.  It  has  been  said  that  Rembrandt  would  have 
been  a  perfect  painter  had  he  studied  the  models  of  the  most  ad- 
mired artists.  An  investigation  of  this  kind  will  lead  us  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  pencil.  Whatever  was  omamentali 
brilliant,  dazzling,  sublime,  or  awful,  beyond  what  mere  exter- 
nal nature  presented,  he  abandoned.  To  the  enlivening  charms  of 
fancy,  the  super-addition  of  grace,  elegance  or  grandeur,  he  was 
an  utter  stranger,  and  all  these  he  was  incapable  of  being  taught. 
He  had  before  him  specimens  of  the  finest  models,  and  these  he 
contemplated  with  an  easy  curiosity  and  without  a  single  wish  to 
emulate.  Such  he  looked  upon  as  so  many  departures  from  that 
nature  that  he  had  studied  with  so  much  idolatry,  and  therefore 
not  a  proper  subject  to  excite  his  emulation  or  jealousy. 

When  he  wished  to  paint  a  character  invested  with  the  habi- 
liments of  antiquity,  any  worn  out  armour,  or  the  delineaticms 
found  in  old  tapestry  answered  for  a  model,  and  whether  con- 
gruous or  incongruous  were  immediately  adopted.  He  totally 
despised  all  antiques,  and  had  in  his  cabinet  a  number  of  strange 
figures  dressed  in  old  armour  and  stufied  with  straw,  which  ho 
jocularly  said  were  all  the  models  of  antiquity  that  he  studied. 
Relinquishing  what  is  called  ideal  beauty,  and  following  what 
may  be  denominated  heavy  nature,  in  all  her  wild,  irregular,  ter- 
rific or  beautiful  forms,  he  copied  with  a  spirit  and  animation 
second  only  to  hers.  For  instance,  if  an  aged  head  was  the  sub- 
ject of  his  pencil,  every  wrinkle  and  every  separate  hair  was 
taken  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  and  with  such 
precision,  that  at  a  distant  view  it  appeared  to  sink  those  smal- 
ler characteristics  in  the  general  outline,  or  at  a  nearer  view 
to  preserve  those  characteristics,  and  to  lose  the  general  out- 
line of  age. 

When  he  represented  the  human  body  in  its  nude  state,  he 
was,  according  to  those  who  frame  their  opinions  on  the  standard 
of  ideal  beauty,  singularly  unfortunate.  In  other  words  he  de- 
lineated the  frame  with  all  the  irregularities  of  nature,  and  cared 
no  more  for  proportion^  elegance,  or  beauty,  than  the  sovereigm 
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deitv  \^ho'n  he  weHblyp»dii||g^tersafit  witii  nature  alone  from 
Uft  curliest  years,  hil  works  touched  with  inexpressible  spi- 
rit and  fidelity — his  panraits  exhibit  the  very  semblance  of  lifoi 
his  trees  arre  inotionless  apparently  because  the  xefihyr  sltuft" 
burs,  and  both  seem  starting  from  the  canvass. 

We  search  a  %ain  for  that  fairy  ^race  in  portraiture,  tfa 
vhiie  we  recognise  the  countenance  of  a  friend,  he  is  1 
to  OS  wkl|t^rurQS,iiiore  lovely  than  before^  the  face  on  the  i 
trary  sr  enis  by  some  strange  mechanism  transplanted  on 
canvass.    In  landscapes  also,  we  see  nothing  more  than  the  ey 
liM  often  known:  low  and  disgiis^ng  objects  for  instance, 
WK  banished  from  his  groups,  because  they  tend  to  weaken 
l^easure  of  tlie  spectator;  they  arc  thrown  loj^eiher  as  by  the 
paraless  hand  of  chancet  and  with  singular  emphasis  may 
painter  be  sidd  to  hold  the  mirror  Up  t9  nature. , 

His  diiferent  masses  of  coloiliir'liere  laid  on  unusually  thickf  • 
but  he  understood  their  different  properiits  so  well,  that  tbcyj 
never  break  or  confound  each  other,  and  he  presents  them  in  i 
tii^  freshness,  beauty  and  lustre^  Havingrtattn  once  repmacli- 
cd  by  a  friend  for  laying  on  his  colours  so  thick,  he  tartly  re* 
plied,  I  am  a  fiainter  and  not  a  dyer, 

'  H^^bMidc  txhflAtid  hk  paimragt  ii  4foacn  which  t 
ttglM  ipiy  tt^M  above,  that,  faHinf^  on  hh  pictures,  brought  forth^ 
hbliCtf  €Olo«irs  with  incredible  force.    In  short,  to  sum  up  thej 
ciMMKtorcif  (hk  painter,  he  fidthfuUy  cof^d  nature  but  did  i 
adorn  her.  He  has  been  compiired  to  Titian,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  works  of  the  latter  artist  must  bear  a  close  inspection^ 
M  the  ktter  a  dtstaot  me.  If  sueii  has  been  the  chiiracter  \ 
Rembrandt's  pencil,  with  what  shadow  of  propriety  can  it  be  as- 
asserted,  that  he  would  have  improved  by  tte  study  of  the  finest 
BSodaM 

This  artist  never  could  be  persuaded  to  renounce  the  com- 
panions of  his  early  life.  When  his  works  were  the  delight  of  the 
mok^  md  tile  ispuliitit,  mud  etyminafided  the  most  liberal  prices^ 
and  his  society  wus  courted  by  his  munificent  patrons,  he  was 
deaf  to  all  their  intreaties  and  remonstrances.  His  friend  the 
biliSMiMtter  oftott  attempted  tim.  into  more  poliahed 
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society;  Rembrandt  accepted  his  invitation  to  dispose  of  his  pic- 
tures and  to  receive  the  money,  and  then  turned  to  his  old  com- 
panions again. 

Those  who  hold  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  character  of  a 
man  cannot  be  read  in  his  work  ,  may  be  answere  I  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Rembrandt.  His  pencil  was  a  voluntary  truant  from  the 
schools  of  the  most  admired  masters,  anc)  he  renounced  the  so- 
i:iety  of  gay  and  polished  life.  Disgusted  with  artificial  graces 
and  elegance,  whether  they  shone  in  marble  or  canvass  or  the 
human  character,  he  abandoned  them  altogether,  content  with 
coarse  and  vulgar  nature  for  the  model  both  for  his  pei^il  and  his 
moral  habits. 

His  canvass  did  but  embody  his  predominant  passions  and 
propensities,  and  gave  to  the  eye  of  an  intelligent  critic  the  his- 
tory of  his  life.  His  etchings  have  always  been  exceedingly  ad- 
mired and  collected  with  the  gi^a?  est  care  in  the  diffei^ent  Eu- 
ropean cabinets  His  works  are  now  vety  sparcp,  ^4  purchased 
at  an  incredible  expense. 

The  first  style  of  Rembrandt  is  allowed  to  have  been  different 
from  his  second — the  first  was  finished  highly— afterwards  his 
colouring  was  bold,  strong,  and  of  astonisliing  force.  His  paint* 
ings  of  Ahasuerus  and  Esther,  St  John  pi-eaching  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  are  in  the  first  manner 
of  this  artist:  they  are  exquisitely  finished  and  touched  with  in- 
comparable spirit.  He  painted  with  astonishing  expedition  and 
would  alter  a  portrait  five  or  six  times,  but  the  force  and  fidelity 
of  his  pencil  n>ore  than  compensated  for  the  delay  that  he  ha4 
occasioned.  In  his  vision  of  the  writing  on  the  wall,  there  is  a 
bloodless  and  heart  appalling  hue  spread  over  the  features  of 
Beltshazzer^  that  commuaicaies  a  contagious  c;hiU  to  every  spec- 
tator. 

Rembrandt  ^ed  in  the  year  1674,  and  in  the  68th  year  of 
age.  Geniuses  now  and  then  appear  in  the  world,  attended 
with  such  rare  and  felicitous  properties,  that  diey  seem  sent 
forth  by  nature  to  confound  all  rules  and  established  systems. 
This  man  does  not  appear  to  have  known  any  thing,  not  evea 
the  rudiments  of  his  art  scientifically,  and  yet  he  commanded 
the  whole  empire  of  light  and  shade.  Such  minds  hold  a  subtle 
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and  incommunicable  intelligence  with  external  nature.  If  they 
attempt  to  reveal  the  mystery,  it  appears  as  dark  and  confused  to 
them  as  it  does  to  the  astonished  inquirer.  They  appear  to  exert 
the  properties  of  a  higher  power,  distinct  from  and  independent 
of  themselves,  and  of  which  they  seem  only  to  be  the  humble 
organs.  They  feel  a  strong  principle  at  work  within  them, 
with  an  impulse  which  they  are  incapable  of  resisting,  that  acts 
with  the  infallibility  of  an  oracle. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  works  of  Rembrandt 
are  exceedingly  scarce.  We  have  to  add  our  regret,  that  the 
only  sketches  from  hb  pencil  which  we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
cure, rep^sent  so  feebly  the  powers  of  his  genius,  that  we  have 
not  thought  them  worthy  of  being  presented  to  our  readers. 


FpBEIGN  UTERATUBE— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

Landoft. 

Mr.  John  Barnard  Trotter,  author  of  the  iateresdn^ 
and  valuable  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  purposes  to  publish 
an  account  of  a  Tour  through  Ireland,  which  he  has  performed 
during  the  present  summer. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ashe,  the  noted  author  of  the  fable  called  (ho 
Spirit  of  the  Book,  threatens  another  work  of  similar  character, 
under  the  title  of  the  «  Claustral  Paiace»  or  Memoirs  of  the  Fa- 
mily!" He  is  so  sanguine  of  great  success  that  he  demands  tea 
thousand  pounds  for  his  manuscript. 

The  Travels  of  Professor  Lichtenstein,  b  Southern  Africa» 
during  the  years  1803,  4,  5,  and  6,  are  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion. They  are  translating  from  the  German  by  Miss  Anne 
Plumptre,  and  will  form  one  volume  in  quarto,  accompanied  by 
engravings  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot. 

Our  readers  will  lament  to  learn  that  two  of  the  proudest  or- 
naments of  modem  literature  have,  for  some  time,  been  afflicted 
with  total  blindness.  W«  allude  to  Mr.  Arthur  Toung,  a  phito- 
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«opher  and  patriot,  whose  usefulness  has  never  been  exceeded, 
and  never  can  be  exceeded  in  the  annals  of  Britain;  and  Dr. 
John  Wolcoti  the  most  original  poet  of  the  age  of  George  the 
Third. 

The  principal  collections  of  statuary  and  sculpture  in  Eng- 
land are,  in  London — 1 .  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  bronzes.  2.  The 
Towneleian.  3.  The  Lansdowne.  4.  The  Elgin,  brought  from 
Athens,  5.  Mr.  T.  Hope's.— In  Yorkshire,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's, 
Castle  Howard;  Lord  Grantham's  (late  Weddell's),  at  Newby; 
lAr,  Duncombe's,  at  Duncombe-park;  and  Lord  Fitz- William's, 
at  Wentworth-castle.—In  Cheshire,  Hon.  Smith  Barry's,  at 
Malbrook-hall. — ^Isle  of  Wight;  Sir  Richard  Worsley's,  at  Apul- 
durcombe.— Lancashire,  Mr.  Blundell's,  at  Ince-Blundell.— In 
Sussex;  the  Earl  of  Egremont's,  at  Petworth — In  Glamorgan* 
shire,  Mr.  Mansel  Talbot's,  at  Margam.— In  Norfolk,  Mr* 
Coke's  (Lord  Leicester's),  at  Holkham. 

M.  Lechenault,  the  botanist  attached  to  the  Expedition  of 
Discovery  of  the  celebrated  D'Entrecasteaux,  has  afforded  the 
first  scientific  account  of  the  celebrated  Ufias-tree  of  Java. 

The  anthiar,  Fr,  JntiarU  toxicariay  forms  a  new  genus  in  the 
class  Moncecia,  Linn.— Jfo/e  Flower Many,  contained  in  a 
common  receptacle  inverted;  open  at  the  apex;  situate  on  a  long 
footstalk.  The  inside  of  this  receptacle  is  thickly  covered  with 
scales,  curved  at  the  top,  and  enclosing  the  antherae,  numerous; 
and  which  have  short  filaments  and  are  bilocular. — Female 
FlovferB.  Calyx  imbricated  from  10 — 1 2,  succulent;  corolla  0; 
styles  2,  divaricated;  the  germ  forms  a  drupe  of  the  shape  of  an 
acam,  with  the  styles  persistent. — The  leaves  obtusely  ovate, 
rigid  and  firm  to  the  touch,  and  slightly  scabrous;  the  wood  of 
the  tree  is  white;  the  gum  it  produces  viscous  and  bitter;  of  the 
colour  of  milk,  with  occasionally  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  flows 
abundantly  on  incision. 

The  effluvia  was  not  prejudicial  to  vegetation,  and  the  same 
may  be  affirmed  with  respect  to  animals;  as  some  species  of  li- 
zards and  other  reptiles  were  observed  on  the  trunk,  and  nume* 
reus  birils  frequented  the  branches.   The  Javanese  proceeded 
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to  piepare  the  poisoni  which,  alter  expressing  the  jgum,  bj 
Steeping  in  a  copper  vemei  ckm  stopped,  stirring  and  mixing 
aeparatelf,  with  a  dry  wooden  stick,  the  juice  of  capsicum,  pow- 
dered ginger,  juice  of  gariick,  powdered  root  of  Koempfera,  Ga 
lenga,  Marantha  Malaccensis,  and  Costus  Arabicus.  It 
cessary  to  prove  the  effect  of  this  poison  after  it  was  prep 
and,  having  put  some  on  a  sharp  instrumenti  I  sUghtly 
the  thigh  muscle  of  a  full-grown  fowl,  which  expired  in  the 
course  of  two  minutes.  It  is  well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Molucca  islands  make  use  of  small  arrows  of  split  bamboo, 
dipped  in  this  poison  for  the  killing  small  birds,  which  they 
blow  through  a  tube.  The  flesh  is  in  no  wise  injured  for  eatingi 
cutting  out  only  the  wounded  part. 

The  novel  which  has  recently  appeared  under  the  dtle  of 
Self 'Indulgence  i  is  the  production  of  a  lady  of  high  rank,  whO| 
before  her  marriage,  figured  as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries 
in  the  hemisphere  of  fashion;  and  since  her  widowhood,  hasi 
amidst  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Highlands,  cultif^ted  a  taste  for 
literature  with  much  success. 

The  Biografihical  Peerage  (if  the  United  Mmgdm^  vol.  11^ 
conttdning  Ireland,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  ' 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  during  his  residence  in  Hindoostaiii 
has  compiled  a  History  of  England^  iince  Ike  JtevohiHmt^  intend* 
ed  to  serve  as  a  continuation  of  Hume's  Hiattiry.  It  is  expected 
to  form  four  quarto  volumes;  and  report  sayti  that  the  booksel- 
lers have  engaged  to  give  him  6000/.  for      wpy  right. 

I 

The  Rev.  Wra.  Beloe  has  completed  di#«lxth  volume  of  |ia 
jfnecdotes  qf  Literature ^  and  it  will  ahonif  4 


The  Rev.  George  Crabbe  is  prepar'mg  a  volume  of  Taks^  tt 
be  printed  uniformly  with  his  other  «iu*lt|i. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  publishedf  WH^^^r,  m  poem,  it 
seven  parts. 
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The  literary  world  will  immediately  be  gratified  with  the 
publication  of  the  raluable  Mvertaria  of  the  late  professor  Por- 
son.  They  consist  of  the  notes  and  emendations  on  the  differ- 
ent Greek  poets,  which  were  the  fruits  of  the  learning  and  sa- 
gacity of  the  first  scholar  of  his  age.  At  all  periods  of  his  life} 
Person  was  in  the  habit  of  noting  down  his  restorations  of  cor- 
rupt passages,  and  the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  in  the  margins  of 
books;  and  in  copy  books  or  loose  papers.  After  his  death  the 
whole  of  these  precious  remains  were  purchased  of  his  executors 
by  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  This  society  anxious  to  satisfy 
the  public  curiosity,  as  well  as  to  consult  the  fame  of  their  late 
illustrious  member,  by  the  publication  of  this  collection,  com- 
mitted to  professor  Monk  and  Mr.  Blomfield  the  charge  of  ex- 
tracting and  editing  whatever  was  fit  to  meet  the  public  eye. 
These  gentlemen  have  been  above  two  years  occupied  in  this 
task,  and  have  now  completed  a  volume,  containing  all  that  was 
left  by  Porson  concerning  the  Greek  poets.  His  observations 
are  digested  and  arranged  by  the  editors  in  the  mode  most  con- 
venient to  the  reader:  and  an  additional  value  is  given  to  the 
publication  by  two  copious  indexes;  one,  of  the  authors  emended 
or  illustrated;  the  other,  of  the  subjects  treated.  The  volume 
is  not  a  large  one,  but  the  matter  contained  in  it,  if  expanded  in 
the  ordinary  mode  adopted  by  Casaubon,  Bentley,  Dawes,  Valck- 
enaer,  Ruhnken,  &c.  in  their  miscellaneous  works  and  £fiUtol£ 
CrUic€y  would  fill  many  volumes.  In  the  corrections  of  the 
fragments  in  Athen^usy  Porson  has  given  specimens  of  his  cri- 
tical acuteness,  aided  by  his  astonishing  memory  and  learning, 
that  exceed  all  belief;  and  a  greater  number  of  these  interesting 
remains  of  the  Greek  suge,  are  in  this  publication  restored  to 
their  original  purity,  than  has  been  effected  by  the  whole  host 
of  critical  scholars  that  the  last  two  centuries  have  produced.— 
This  book  is  beautifully  printed  at  the  Cambridge  University 
press,  in  Greek  types,  ordered  expressly  for  this  purpose,  ani 
cast  after  the  models  given  by  the  late  professor  himself. 

The  prince  De  Ligne,  that  Nestor  of  courtiers,  has  publish- 
ed two  new  volumes  of  Letters.  They  are  wrRten  in  the  same 
light  and  sprightly  style  as  those  already  before  the  public. 
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Mr.  Pierre  Heil,  a  Bavarian  artist,  has  invented  a  new  instra- 
ment  of  Music,  which  renders  the  notes  visible  by  means  of  co- 
lours, and  which  he  has  nunied  <  Harmonicon  ^  tout  vitibletf 
(the  visible  sounds  Harmonicon).  A  trial  was  made  of  the  in- 
strument at  the  court  of  Munich,  in  presence  of  the  principal 
musicians  of  the  chapel,  who  have  expressed  their  approbadon 
of  the  invention. 

Mr  Stephens  is  preparing  a  Life  of  the  late  John  Hone 
Tooke,  with  whom  he  lived  in  considerable  intimacy  for  many 
years,  and  has  been  furnished  with  several  important  documenti 
by  his  executrix. 

^ew  Method  qf  Botanical  Arrangement^^ln  a  posthumous 
work  of  M.  B.  Borkhausen,  lately  published  at  Darmstadt,  the 
author,  it  appears,  had  projected  a  new  system  of  arrang^g 
plants,  founded  on  the  mode  of  insertion,  on  the  resemblances 
and  combination  of  the  stamina,  without  regarding  the  number 
of  the  sexual  parts.  He  divides  plants  into  two  principal  classes; 
that  is  to  say,  into  Phenogamia^  and  Cryfitogamkt.  The  first 
dass  is  subdivided  into 

1.  Thalamostcmones;  those  of  which  the  stamina  proceed  from 
the  receptacle. 

2.  Petaloatemonh;  those  which  derive  their  orig^  from  the 
Corolla. 

3.  Calyco9temonea;  those  united  to  the  Calyx. 

4.  FUtello^temonet;  those  attached  to  the  Pistil. 

Each  of  these  four  classes  is  afterwards  subdivided  into  or- 
^cr^f  genera^  and  /amilUs* 

5.  Cryfitoetemonet  or  AfihroditCBi  those  of  which  the  parts 
of  fructification,  are  not  discoverable.  This  class  is  divided  into 
four  orders,  viz. 

1.  The  FiHcea:  3.  The  Phizoafiemut;  3.  The  Miuci;  the 
MuBci  hefiatici. 

The  author  excludes  from  his  system,  all  the  plants  of  the 
24th  class  of  Linnseus;  belonging  to  no  sexi-^-^xaexitalcM. 

Fourteen  pl^s  accompany  this  work,  and  present  a  general 
sketch  of  the  system>-the  volume  concludes  with  a  table  of 
species* 
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Greece* 

Schools  of  literatui^e  and  philosophy^  are  actually  in  existence 
at  Bucharest,  at  Constantinople,  at  Cydonia  in  Ionia,  at  Mount 
Athos,  and  in  many  other  of  the  populous  towns  and  cides  of 
Greece,  philosophic  establishments  of  the  nature  of  schools^ 
where  the  fine  arts,  &c.  are  taught  by  professors.  In  that  of 
Smyrna  the  number  of  professors  is  neven:  that  of  scholars  is 
9nc  hundred  and  fifty.  In  that  of  Bucharest  are  taught — mo- 
dem Greek,  mathen^atics,  experimental  philosophy,  chemistry^ 
drawing,  metaphysics,  logic^  ethics,  natural  histpry*  g^ogmphy; 
rhetoric,  poetry,  history,  archaiology  with  the  ancient  Greek, 
the  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Russian  languages. 

Besides  this  school  there  is  in  the  city  of  Bucharest,  a  so- 
ciety formed  by  the  assiduity  of  Ignatios,  metropolitan  of  Wal- 
lachia,  who  has  at  length  succeeded  in  uniting  the  literati  of  the 
country,  and  personages  of  consequence,  and  wealth:  to  this  is 
given  the  name  of  the  Philological  Society.    This  institution 
contribute?  to  support  (by  paying  part  of  the  expenses)  a  peri- 
odical  work  called  Hermen  o  Logiosy  "  Hermes  the  Instructed;" 
which  includes — literary  n,otice8  concerning  arts,  sciences,  the 
ancient  and  modem  Greek  languages,  with  explanations  of  the 
analogies  or  discrepancies  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
Greek — notices  of  new  works  in  modern  Greek,  or  in  lan- 
guages which  have  any  affinity  or  relation  to  it.   The  plan  ei|i- 
braces  also  whatever  is  customary  in  works  of  general  literature, 
among  modem  nations:  arcbaiology,  geography,  history,  chro- 
nology. Sec.  and  other  branches  of  science.  Of  this  Journal,  each 
of  the  Grecian  literary  schools  in  Europe  and  Asia,  receives  ^ 
copy  gratia.    It  is  published  once  a  fortnight.    The  number  of 
members  composing  this  society  in  the  year  1811  ^as  18  ordi^ 
nary  members:  and  10  corresponding  members  in  foreign  parts. 
— ^The  editor  of  the  Journal  is  the  leamed  Anthimos  Gazi,  au- 
thor of  a  history  of  Greek  literature,  to  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  four  volumes  4to.    He  has  also  published  a  map  of 
Greece,  on  twelve  sheets— another  of  Europe  on  four  sheets— 
another  of  Asia  on  three  sheets^a  translation  into  Greek  of  Vpl- 
taire*8  History  of  Charles  XII.    Another  translation  of  Martin's 
Grammar  of  philosophical  sciences— -anott^er  of  Lalande's 
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Abtidgment  of  astronomy — and  of  the  chemical  philosophy  of 
Fourcroy.  But  his  most  learned  work  is  now  cxyime  oC pub- 
lication: it  is  a  dictionary  of  the  Hellenisiic  language,  in  small 
folio,  in  three  volumes,  nearly  2,000  pages  in  each  volume.  It 
18  printed  at  Venice,  by  Michael  Glykys  of  Jmmism  the  bmk 
of  this  work  is  the  Lexicon  of  Henry  Stephens.  It  is  printed  al 
Venice}  because  in  time  of  peace  the  conveyance  from  that  diy 
by  water  to  Constantinople  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  is  <:liea|ier 
and  much  easier  than  from  Vienna.  The  first  volume  of  this 
dictionary  includes  from  A  to  e:  the  second  to  X.  The  third 
has  not  yet  appeared.  Anthimos  Gazif  it  &  sadve  ef  MdiMi 
in  Thessaly,  and  is  at  this  time  archioiandrite  of  the  Chrec^ 
church  at  Vienna. 

A  Literary  Society  was  formed  in  Hungary  in  the  year  ISIOj 
for  the  encouragement  of  Sclavonian  literature.  The  sittings 
are  held  at  Kostolan  in  the  county  of  Honth.  The  number  el 
members  is  at  present  about  sixteen.  They  are  mmtlf  Hm," 
garian  gentlemen. 

The  beautiful  picture  painted  in  freMco^  by  Daniel  da  Vok 
terra,  on  the  walls  of  the  church  of  Santa  Trinita  del  Montlej  st 
Rome,  has  lately  been  removed  from  the  wall  ef  Ike  church  aiiA 
transferred  to  canvas,  by  M.  Palmaroli  of  Rooie.  The  picture 
itself  has  always  been  deemed  by  connoimem  worthy  of  befm 
associated  with  the  three  master  pieces  of  art;  that  is  lo  aft|w-^ 
the  Tran^guration  of  Raphael;  the  Crucifixion  of  Micbai^  Afer 
gelo;  and  the  Communion  of  St,  Jerom  of  Dominic  hino. 

Heretofore  all  endeavours  to  transfer  pictures,  >¥ere  rcstrie)^ 
ed  to  those  painted  on  cloth,  or  on  wood;  but  to  tranifer  irffc  lfc 
were  printed  in/rwo,  on  walls,  appeared  to  be  too  bold  an  un- 
dertaking; and  even  hopeless.  M.  Palmaroli  has,  however,  prov- 
ed  the  contrary;  but  he  preserves  his  method  as  a  secret.  Mi 
that  is  known  of  it  as  yet,  is  that  the  picture  is  now  actually  on 
cloth;  and  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  formerly  seeO|  and  thai 
but  lately,  on  the  walls  of  the  church  of  b  Trinita. 
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Russia, 

An  extract  from  the  Russian  newspapers  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  several  of  the  German  Journals,  from  which  we  leam 
that  there  are  still  in  the  Russian  empire  18  colleges,  or  other 
establishments  for  the  education  of  youth,  conducted  by  the  Je- 
suits. The  number  of  persons  of  that  order  at  present  employ- 
ed, amounts  to  347.  Father  Thaddeus  Brzowski  has  been  the 
general  of  the  brotherhood,  since  the  2d  of  September  1805:  and 
Father  Cajetan  Angiolini  general  agent.  Among  the  other  func- 
tionaries ai*e  several  Frenchmen. 

Early  last  spring;  sir  Joseph  Banks  received  despatches 
from  governor  Maxwell,  at  Senegal,  containing  the  journal  of 
Isaaco,  the  native  who  conducted  Mr.  Pai*k  and  his  party  to  the 
Niger,  and  who  was  again  sent  by  colonel  Maxwell  §or  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  procuring  farther  information  respecting  them. 
Isaaco  returned  to  Senegal  in  autumn  last;  and,  having  kept  a 
regujar  and  minute  journal  of  his  daily  proceedings,  there  is 
now,  unfortunately,  but  little  room  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
his  narrative,  from  the  detail  of  circumstances  it  contains;  al- 
though the  certainty  of  death  itself  is  less  afflicting  to  relatives 
than  the  awful  contemplation  of  a  life  of  hopeless  servitude 
among  the  rudest  and  most  unfeeling  barbarians.    Isaaco  saw 
at  Lansaudin  (a  few  miles  on  this  side  of  the  extreme  point  of 
Mr.  Park's  former  journey)  the  guide  who  had  conducted  them 
down  the  Niger,  beyond  Haussa,  who,  after  giving  a  very  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  perils  whilst  under  his  guidance,  also  sta- 
ted, that  shortly  after  leaving  them  he  met  with  the  person  who 
had  succeeded  him  as  guide,  and  who  acquainted  htm,  that  in  their 
progress  down  that  stream,  the  canoe,  in  approaching  a  rapid 
current,  became  unmanageable,  and  was  fast  proceeding  towards 
danger  as  well  as  a  hostile  shore.    In  this  extremity  Europeans 
and  natives  leapt  overboard,  and  attempted  to  save  their  lives  by 
swimming. — By  superior  skill,  and  by  keeping  to  the  nearest 
(although  hostile)  shore,  the  guide  alone  reached  the  land — all 
the  rest  perished!  the  boat  went  down,  with  all  their  effects, 
save  a  buff  military  belt  belonging  to  lieutenant  Martin,  of  the 
African  corps  and  which  Isaaco  has  brought  to  Senegal.  The 
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guide  was  hardly  dedt  with  by  the  liatffd^^>ifti8>liiiiS 
belonged  to  a  country  at  enmity  with  them,  he  would  bare  lost 
either  his  life  or  liberty.  The  unfortunate  Christians,  had  they 
escaped  ashore,  would  most  certainly  have  suffered  both. 

Parit. 

An  interestibg  work  has  recently  appeared  at  Berlin,  under 
the  title  of  Traveii  In  the  Southern  parti  of  Africa^  in  1803,  4» 
5  and  6,  by  Henry  Lichtenatein.  The  first  volume  only  has  yet 
been  published,  accompanied  with  maps  and  engravings. — It  is 
divided  into  three  sections— the  first  comprises  an  account  of  a 
journey  through  the  country  situated  to  the  west  and  north  of 
the  Cape;  the  second,  an  expedition  from  Roodzand  to  Zevelen- 
daw,  and  along  thp  southern  coast  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Agoa;  the 
third  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  Caffree  tribe  of  Koaab, 
and  a  journey  by  the  frontiers  of  Caff'raria  to  Graaff*  Requett, 
Sec.  8cc.  The  whole  book  is  extremely  valuable;  it  affords  aom^ 
very  curious  particulars,  in  relation  to  the  natural  history  af 
Africa,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  see  it  translated  into  our  own 
language. 

We  observe  in  a  late  German  Magazine,  the  following  curi- 
ous pan^raph.  Our  celebrated  countryman  Kotzebue,  will 
probably,  ere  long^  find  himself  shorn  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  glory.  It  has  long  been  known  to  theatrical  amateurs, 
that  this  inexhaustible  fountain  of  dramas  was  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  a  vast  quantity  of  materials,  from  obscure  students; 
and  minor  poets,  and  then  exposing  them  to  sale,  vdth  some  al* 
ter^^tion,  as  his  own  productions.— -The  German  Moliere  how- 
ever, having  squabbled  with  one  of  his  workmen^  on  the  subject 
of  their  account,  the  whole  fraternity  is  in  flames,  and  will  pro- 
bably blow  up  the  parsimonious  scribbler." 

A  late  Prussian  traveller  in  Greece,  estimates  the  populatioa 
of  that  country  at  1,920,000  persons— of  these  Macedonia  has 
700,000.— Thessalia  300,000— Albania  400,000— Livadia  220,000 
—and  the  Morea  300,000. 

An  ingenious  gentleman  has  lately  presented  the  world  with 
a  book  which  he  facetiously  entitles  L'art  de  fiarler  aant  rien 
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dire;  **  the  act  of  talking  without  saying  any  thing."  We  are 
afraid  that  the  writer  has  been  forestalled  in  his  undertaking  by 
that  great  author  nature^  and  that  he  arrogantly  professes  to 
teach  what  the  generality  of  his  readers  understand  equally  well 
with  himself;  though  his  pretensions  to  excellence  in  this  "  art,'* 
judging  from,  the  present  publication,  are  by  no  means  con- 
temptible. 

A  fifth  volume  of  Mr.  Burke's  works  has  appeared,  containing 
various  miscellaneous  pieces,  hitherto  unpublished.  Among, 
these  are,  a  fourth  letter  on  regicide  peace;  a  letter  to  the  em- 
press of  Russia;  several  letters  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland;  a  letter 
to  the  hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  written  in  the  year  1777;  several  papers 
Mlative  to  the  American  war;  letters  and  thoughts  on  the  ex* 
i^tions  of  the  rioters  in  1780;  letter  to  the  right  hon.  Henry 
Dundas,  with  a  negro  code.  Trtcts  and  letters  relative  to  the 
laws  against  popery  in  Ireland;  letters  and  speeches  in  parliament 
relating  to  the  test  laws,  parliamentary  refortn,  libel,  marriage, 
and  nullum  tempus  acts;  hints  for  an  essay  on  the  drama;  an 
abridgment  of  English  history,  from  the  Roman  invasion  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  king  John. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  are  prin^g,  aod  will  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  the  next  winter.  These  volumes  consist 
of  papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  company,  and 
contain  the  ninth  and  eleventh  reports  of  the  select  comihittee 
in  1783,  exhibiting  a  full  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  com- 
merce,  revenues,  civil  establishment,  and  general  policy  of  the 
company;  and  also  various  papers  relative  to  the  impeachment 
of  Mr.  Hastings.  The  eighth  and  last  volume  of  Mr.  Burke*s 
works  is  preparing  for  the  press.  It  will  contain  a  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Mr.  Burke,  accompani^  with  such  parts  of  hit  fami- 
liar correspondence,  and  other  productions,  as  shall  bo  thought 
fit  for  publication. 

DEATHS. 

Professor  Willdenow,  the  celebrated  botanist,  at  Berlin,  July 
10,  1813. 

In  France,  Sonnini,  the  famous  traveller. 
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In  London,  aged  83,  the  reverend  L.  Dutens,  a  distinguished 
literary  character. 

In  Dublin,  Richard  Kirwan,  esq.  the  celebrated  mineralogist. 


DOMESTIC  LITERATtJRE.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 
Proposals  are  issued  for  publishing  by  subscription  the 

Codes  of  the  French  empire:  consistiDg  of  the  code  Napqleon^  code  of  dril 
procedure,  code  of  commerce,  code  of  oriraiDal  instruction,  code  penaL  Too- 
ther irith  the  expoaition  of  the  motives,  or  commentary  to  each;  making  in  the 
▼hole  three  thick  Tolames,  in  royal  octavo.  Transited  from  the  French  by^  Jofaa 
Rodman,  connseOor  at  Ixw.  The  price  to  subscribers  wiU  be  fibor  dolltfB  a  if^ 
inme,  in  boards,  payable  on  the  delivery  of  each  volume.  The  first  volume  vill 
contain  the  exposition  of  the  motives  of  the  code  Napoleon;  the  second,  the  code 
Napoleon  itself,  that  of  civil  procedure,and  the  commercial  code,  with  the  motives; 
the  third,  the  code  of  criminal  instruction,  and  the  penal  code,  with  the  motives. 
The  work  will  be  put  to  press'  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  are 
obtained  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  French  empire,  which  are  com- 
prised in  the  five  codes  above  nventioned,  are  the  result  of  the 
united  labours  of  the  moat  learned  and  profound  statesmen  and 
jurists  of  France. 

Unfettered  by  the  rigid  rules  of  antiquated  customs,  or  ob- 
solete edicts  and  decisions,  which  previously  constituted  a  great 
part  of  the  law  of  that  country;  free  from  the  prejudices  of  vul- 
gar habits  and  local  attachments,  these  liberal  and  enlightened 
civilians  have  endeavoured  to  embody  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, at  once  applicable  to  the  multifarious  and  diversified  re- 
lations of  human  lite,  in  the  present  improved  state  of  society, 
and  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  justice,  and  humanity. 

The  precepts  and  provisions  of  the  civil  law  was  the^  basis  of 
their  plan;  yet  they  did  not  disdain  to  borrow  from  the  rude  and 
Gothic,  though  solid  and  lasting  monuments  of  the  common  law 
of  England.  They  earnestly  sought,  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
every  country,  the  development  of  those  principles  of  univer- 
sal reason  and  justice,  which  constitute  a  rule  of  action. among 
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m^n,  in  order  to  Irame  a  system  of  laws  adapted  to  the  nature, 
the  duties,  and  the  various  pursuits  of  man  in  society;  to  form 
a  code  of  ratio  ^crifitay  which  should  be  a  chart  to  direct  and 
regulate  his  conduct  in  the  checkered  affairs  of  life. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  a  despotic  ruler,  as 
some  people  in  this  country  imagine,  that  constitute  the  codes 
of  the  French  empire.  Though  framed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  emperor,  the  laws  originated  in  the  wisdom  and  learning  of 
his  counsellors,  and  were  enacted  by  the  legislative  body  of  the 
nation.  The  edicts  or  decrees  of  the  emperor,  form  no  part  of 
this  system  of  jurisprudence;  they  relate  to  the  political,  not  to 
the  civil  rights  and  duties  of  his  subjects.  Let  not  then  the 
prejudices  of  early  education,  national  antipathy,  or  the  undue 
bias  of  elementary  legal  studies,  induce  us  to  refuse  a  just  tri- 
bute of  esteem  to  the  merit  of  this  great  national  work.  Surely 
we  may  study  its  precepts,  admire  the  beautiful,  scientific,  and 
lucid  arrangement  which  reign  in  every  part  of  it,  and  even  bor- 
row some  of  its  provisions,  to  enrich  and  improve  our  own  laws, 
without  imbibing  a  single  sentiment  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  man,  injurious  to  civil  liberty,  or  dangerous  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  our  country. 

Although  the  civil  law,  which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  code 
Napoleon,  and  of  the  commercial  code,  is  not  in  force,  as  such, 
in  this  country;  yet  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  laws  are 
founded  upon  its  principles  and  rules.  The  extensive  and  im- 
portant relations  of  life,  which  give  rise  to  contracts  and  obliga- 
tions, and  all  the  various  and  multiplied  engagement^nd  rami- 
fications of  commercial  dealings,  are  borrowed  from  that  splen- 
did monument  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  Pandects  of  Jus- 
tinian. 

The  French  law  of  contracts  and  obligations,  has  long  been 
held  in  high  estimation,  even  in  England;  indeed,  it  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  lex  mercatoria  of  that  country,  and,  with  little  va- 
riation, is  in  fulF  force  in  our  own. 

This  branch  of  jurisprudence  occupies  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  Napoleon  code,  and  forms  one  of  its  most  interesting 
parts.  The  motives^  particulaily,  which  relate  to  it,  exhibit  a 
clear,  profound,  and  masterly  investigation  of  the  subject. 
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The  penal  code  atkdditt  of  madbM  instnictkm  preoeiiiaByi* 
tem  of  criminal  law,  that  reflects  the  greatest  honour  on  the  ta- 
lents, wisdom,  and  humanity  of  the  framers.  What  particiilarly' 
distinguishes  the  penal  code  of  Fiwoe  .fitRti  that  of  every  other 
nation,  is  the  regular  gradation  of  punishments  adapted  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  every  crime;  whilst  its  general  tenor  of 
mildness  will  bear  an  honourable  comparison  with  our  own  im- 
proved criminal  laws. 

No  English  translation  has  yet  appeared  of  all  the  codes  and 
motivet*  The  motives  alone,  which  are  a  commentary  on  the 
matter  contained  on  each  code,  constitute  about  one  half  of  the 
work,  and  are  of  a  nature  highly  interesting,  being  an  able, 
learned,  and  lucid  discussion  of  the  reasons,  principles,  and  ob- 
ject of  the  laws. 

It  has  appeared  to  the  translator  that  so  important  a  work  as 
the  codes  of  the  French  empire,  which  are  now  received  as  law 
over  a  great  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe;  cannot  faili  if  veQ 
translated,  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  and  Jeam? 
ing  of  our  country.  It  must  be  interesting  to  every  class  of  80« 
ciety,  where  there  exists  a  taste  for  letters,  or  a  desire  of  know- 
ledge  and  improvement.  It  is  not  merely  a  professional  work, 
though  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  most  useful  acquisition  to  tlie 
library  of  the  judge  and  the  lawyer.  The  statesman  and  the  le- 
gislator (and  who  in  our  country  is  not  one  or  the  other?)  will 
find  in  it  a  fund  of  legal  information;  a  profoundness  ot  thought, 
and  an  extent  of  wisdom  and  leamiogt  whence  tli^  may  advanta- 
geously draw,  to  promote  the  happiness  and  glory  of  their  coun- 
try. The" roan  of  letters  surely  will  not  reject  a  work  which  if 
the  production  of  the  united  wisdom  and  gcttitis  of  a  mliqo,  tod 
which  embraces  so  many  subjects  of  vital  interest  and 
tance  to  mankind. 

Nor  will  these  codes  prove  useless  or  uninterealiog  to  tlie 
merchant;  the  great  body  of  mercantile  law  existing  throughout 
the  immense  empire  of  France  is  doubtless  of  4nnportant  consi- 
deration to  the  merchant  whose  speculatioiia  and  trade  ^fteft 
bring  him  within  the  verge  of  their  operatioo  .and  effect. 

Persuaded  that  in  devoting  his  leisure  to  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture, the  translator  will  not  useleuly  or  unprofitably  waate  Ui 
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time,  he  has  undertaken  the  task  with  alacrity  and  zeal, and  he  onlf 
waits  the  encouragement  of  the  public  to  present  them  with  the 
fruits  of  his  labours. 

SELECT  REVIEWS. 

MosBs  Thomas,  bookseller,  Philadelphia,  has  purchased  this 
v/ofk  of  the  present  proprietor — it  will,  therefore,  be  published 
by  him,  after  the  present  year  (at  which  time  a  nevf  aeries  will 
be  commenced)  executed  in  a  superior  style;  and  be  edited  by 
Washington  Irving,  esq.  of  Newyork. 

The  first  number  of  each  volume  (two  a  year)  will  be  orna- 
mented with  a  vignette  title  page,  elegantly  engraved  from  ori- 
ginal drawings;  other  engravings  will  be  given  occasionally  as 
heretofore. 

[We  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  express  our  decided 
approbation  of  the  plan  and  execution  of  this  valuable  journal.  In 
a  small  compass,  and  at  a  reduced  price,  it  contains  almost  all 
that  is  curious  in  the  periodical  works  of  Great  Britain,  and  pre- 
sents a  clear  and  very  interesting  view  of  the  progress  of  letters 
throughout  Europe.  We  cannot  err  in  our  anticipation  that  the 
acknowledged  taste,  and  elegant  leisure  of  the  new  editor,  will 
enable  him  to  render  the  Select  Reviews  still  more  attractive. 

Port  Folio*'] 


PERPETUAL  MOTION. 

Mr.  Oldschool, 

As  Mr.  Readheffcr,  the  alleged  discoverer  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion, has  not  yet  obtained  a  patent  from  the  govei  nment,  it  might 
be  somewhat  premature  to  state,  publicly,  the  principles  on 
which  his  machine  is  constructed,  and  to  examine  whether  it 
be  a  discovery  or  a  deception.  I^  may,  however,  assist  some  of 
your  readers,  in  forming  their  opinions,  to  know  the  ideas  of  the 
learned,  in  relation  to  the  obstacles  which  such  a  scheme  has  to 
encounter,  and  the  practicability  of  any  plan  for  the  discoferyof 
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perpetual  motion.  I  have,  therefore^  translated,  for  their  use» 
the  following  article  on  that  subject,  from  the  French  Encyclo- 
pedia; premising,  that  however  exceptionable  may  be  the  opi- 
nions of  the  compilers  of  that  work,on  many  points  of  philosophy, 
their  claim  to  distinction  in  every  branch  of  physical  science,  can- 
not bo  contested.  .  S. 

* 

"  Perpetual  motion  is  a  motion  which  is  preserved  and  renew- 
ed continuaUy  of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  external  cause;  or 
it  is  an  uninterrupted  communication  of  the  same  degree  of  mo- 
tion, passing  from  one  part  of  matter  to  another,  either  in  a  cir- 
cle, or  any  other  curve,  returning  to  itself,  so  that  the  same  mo- 
tion returns  to  the  first  mover,  without  being  altered.  To  find 
perpetual  motion,  or  to  construct  a  machine  with  such  amotion, 
is  a  famous  problem  which  has  exercised  mathematicians  for  the 
last  two  thousand  years.  We  have  an  infinite  number  of  drawings, 
figures,  plans,  machines,  and  wheels,  which  have  been  occasioned 
by  attempting  to  solve  this  problem,  but  as  they  have  all  prov- 
ed abortive,  it  would  be  useless  to  detail  them  here.  It  is,  in 
short,  rather  an  insult  than  a  compliment  to  say  of  any  one  that  he 
Is  seeking  the  perpetual  motion;  and  the  inutility  of  all  attempts 
hitherto  to  find  it,  give  but  an  unfavourable  idea  of  those  who  ap- 
ply themselves  to  it. 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  we  ought  scarcely  to  hope  to  find  it. 
Among  all  the  properties  of  matter  and  motion,  we  know  of 
none  which  scenes  capable  of  being  the  principle  of  such  an  effect. 

It  is  agreed,  that  action  and  reaction  must  be  equal,  and  that 
a  body  which  gives  motion  to  another,  must  lose  as  much  mo- 
tion as  it  communicates.  Now,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  friction,  must  necessarily  re- 
tard the  motion  incessantly — so,  that  in  order  that  any  motion 
should  always  subsist,  it  is  necessary  either  that  it  should  be 
continually  kept  up  by  an  external  cause,  which  would  no  longer 
be  what  is  meant  by  perpetual  motion— or  else,  that  all  resistance 
should  be  completely  annihilated,  which  is  physically  impossible. 

By  the  second  law  of  nature,  the  changes  which  nappen  in 
the  motion  of  bodies,  are  always  proportioned  to  the  moving 
force  applied  to  them,  and  in  the  direction  of  that  force;  so  that 
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a  macliine  cannot  receive  a  greater  motion  than  that  residing  in 
the  flioving  force  which  has  been  applied  to  it  Now,  on  our 
earth,  all  motions  are  made  in  a  resisting  fluid,  and  consequently 
they  must  necessarily  be  retarded.  The  medium,  therefore,  must 
absorb  a  considerable  part  of  the  motion. 

"Moreover,  no  machine  can  avoid  friction,  because  there  arc 
not  in  nature  any  surfaces  pei^ectly  plain,  on  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  purts  of  bodies  adhere  together,  the  nature  of 
these  parts  themselves,  and  the  small  proportion  which  the  matter 
which  these  bodies  contain  bears  to  the  volume  which  they  occupy. 
This  friction  must  consequently  diminish  little  by  little  the  force 
applied  or  communicated  to  the  machine,  so  that  the  perpetual 
motion  cannot  take  place,  unless  the  force  communicated  be 
much  greater  than  the  generating  force,  and  makes  up  for  the 
diminution  which  all  the  other  causes  produce---but  as  nothing 
tan  give  what  it  has  not^  the' generating  force  cannot  give  to  the 
machine  a  degree  of  motion  greater  than  what  it  possesses  it- 
self, so  that  the  whole  question  of  perpetual  motion,  in  this  case, 
is  reduced  to  finding  a  weight  heavier  than  itself,  or  an  elastic 
force  greater  than  itself.  Or,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  a  me- 
thod must  be  found  of  regaining,  by  the  disposition  and  combi- 
nation of  mechanical  powers,  a  force  equal  to  that  which  is  lost. 
It  is  to  this  last  poim  that  those  who  wish  to  solve  this  problem 
give  their  principal  attention. 

"  But  how,  or  by  what  means  can  such  a  force  be  regained?  It 
is  certain  that  the  multiplication  of  forces  or  powers  cannot  ef- 
fect it,  for  what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  time,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  motion  remains  always  the  same.  Vo  mechanism 
can  ever  make  a  small  power  equal  to  a  greater — twenty-five 
pounds  equal  to  one  hundred  for  instance;  and  if  a  smaller 
power  •seems  equal  to  a  greater,  it  is  an  error  of  our  senses. 
The  equilibrium  is  not  really  between  twenty-five  and  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  but  between  one  hundred  pounds  moving,  or  tend- 
ing to  move  with  a  certain  quickness,  and  twenty-five  pounds 
moving,  or  tending  to  move  with  four  times  the  velocity  of  the 
one  hundred  pounds. 

When  we  consider  the  twenty -five  and  one  hundred  pounds 
weights  as  fixed  and  immovable)  we  may  at  first  believe  that  the 
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twenty-five  pomidft  alone  (irevcnt  a  much  greater  weight  fromri- 
sins^,hut  we  shall  he  easily  inuleceivcd  if  we  consider  them  both  in 
inotion;  for  we  wiii  see  that  the  twenty-five  pounds  can  raise 
the  one  hiindred  pounds  only  %  gwtig  over  four  times  as  gre«t 
a  space  in  the  same  time  so  that  the  virtna!  quantities  of  mo- 
tion of  the  two  weights  will  be  the  same;  and  consequently  the^ 
will  be  nothing  surprising  in  the  equilibrium.  A  power  of  ten 
pounds,  therefore,  being  moved,  or  tending  to  move  with  ten 
times  the  velocity  of  a  power  of  one  hundred,  may  make  an  equi- 
librium with  it,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  products 
equal  to  one  hundred.  In  short,  the  product  on  both  sides  must 
always  be  one  hundred,  in  whatever  way  they  are  taken — if  the 
mass  be  diminished  the  velocity  must  be  proportionally  increased. 

"  Thisinviolable  law  of  nature  leaves  nothing  to  art  except  the 
choice  between  di£Perent  combinations  which  may  produce  the 
same  effect. 

"  M.  de  Maupertius  in  one  of  his  letters  on  diifereot  sub- 
jects of  philosophy,  makes  the  following  reflections  on  perpe- 
tual motion:  Those  who  seek  after  this  motion  exclude 
from  the  forces  which  must  produce  it,  not  only  air  and  water» 
byt  also  some  other  agents  which  might  be  employed,  so  that 
they  do  not  consider  as  a  perpetual  motion  that  which  might  be 
produced  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  those  of 
heat  and  cold.  They  confine  themselves  to  two  agents — vifHt^ 
erti€  and  gravitation^  and  reduce  the  question  to  this,  whether^ 
the  velocity  of  the  motion  can  be  prolonged  either  by  the  first  of 
these  means,  that  is,  by  transmitting  the  motion,  by  shocks,  froitt 
one  body  to  another—- or  by  the  second,  that  is,  making  bodies 
ascend  by  the  descent  of  other  bodies,  which  will  then  rcascend 
while  the  others  descend.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  demonstrated 
that  the  sum  total  of  the  bodies,  each  multiplied  by  the  height 
from  which  it  descends,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  same  bodies, 
each  multiplied  by  the  height  to  which  it  can  reascend.  It  would 
be  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  perpetual  motion,  in 
this  way,  that  the  bodies  which  fall  and  rise  should  preserve  ab- 
solutely all  the  motion  which  gravitation  gives  them,  without 
losing  any  of  it  by  friction  pr  the  resisunce  of  the  airi  which  n 
impossible. 
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If  we  employ  the  vi«  inertiit  it  must  be  remarked,  1st,  That 
motion  is  lost  in  th  shock  of  hard  bodies — 2d,  That  if  the  bodies 
are  elastic,  the  force  is  preserved  it  is  true,  but  besides  that,  there 
are  no  bodies  perfectly  elastic,  the  friction  and  the  resistanceof 
ihe  air  are  still  to  be  subtracted.  Whence  he  concludes  that  we 
oannot  hope  to  find  perpetual  motion  by  means  of  either  via  inev' 
iidt  or  gravitation,  and  that  this  motion  is  therefore  impossible. 


THE  DRAMA— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

Dread  o*er  the  scene,  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  stalks; 
Othello  rages,  poor  Monimia  mourns; 
And  Bclvidera  j  ours  her  soul  in  love. 
Terror  alarms  the  breast;  the  oomely  tear 
Steals  o*er  the  cheek;  or  else  the  Comic  Muse 
Holds  to  the  world  a  picture  of  itself, 
And  raises,  sly,  the  fair  .mpartial  laugh. 
Sometimes  she  lifts  her  strain,  and  paints  the  scenes 
Of  beauteous  life;  whate'er  can  deck  mankind 
Or  charm  the  heart,  in  generous  Bevil  showed. 

Letter  from  a  gendeman  on  a  visit  in  Philadelphia,  to  his  friend  in  Bosioa. 
Deab  S. 

You  have  so  often  seen  the  drama  in  perfection,  that  you 
will  not  perhaps  feel  great  curiosity  upon  the  subject  of  one 
comparatively  in  its  infancy.  Yet  I  should  do  great  injustice  to 
the  merits  of  the  Philadelphia  stage,  and  not  less  to  my  own 
feelings  which  have  been  highly  gratified  by  its  representations, 
were  I  to  omit  the  theatre  in  giving  you  an  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent objects  of  curiosity  and  interest  here.  A  stranger  natu- 
rally seeks  amusement  in  public  places;  and  my  curiosity  at 
first,  and  satisfaction  afterwards,  have  frequently  led  me  to  pass 
an  evening  at  what  they  call  the  *'  New  Theatre."  The  term 
is  not  very  appropriate  to  a  house  of  near  twenty  years'  standing, 
but  is  intended  I  believe,  in  a  comparative  sense,  to  distinguish  it 
from  an  old  red  ruin  lA  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  which  would 
serve  as  an  apt  representation  of  Noah's  ark,  or  the  original 
barn  of  the  first  strolling  company.  In  a  letter  from  poor  Cooke 
to  Incledon,  which  was  published  in  England,  and  afterwards  in 
eur  newspapers,  he  expressed  an  agreeable  surpiize  at  the  ad- 
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vancement  of  theatricals  in  Amciicu 


I  suspect  iiiosi  ^"f  flgjB 


ers  would  feel  similar  sentiments,  altJiougb  thef  might  ipEVlft 
tjie  honesty  to  avow  them,  onVisitinf?  the  theatre  in  thw  lllj^. 
The  company  is  sufficiently-  large  to  fill,  ^vit^  c:ood  efi'cc  ,  most 
of  the  plays  now  in  vogue,  and  is  certainly  selected,  witb  &  jttdg* 
ment  and  employed  with  a  discritidnadon  equally  <^i€dUUQ  l» 
the  managers  and  the  actors.  There  are  indeed  i;  .  Cookes — and 
I  have  enthusiasm  enough  on  that  subject  to  believe  that  there 
are  not  many  even  within  the  limits  of  Covent  Garden  or  Dnuy 
Lane.  But  whoever  goes  to  the  play  with  a  rational  expeetae 
tion  of  amusement  and  instruction,  will,  nine  times  in  ten,  not 
be  disappointed.  As  you  have  witnessed  the  earlier  efforts  of 
some  of  the  company,  I  will  inform  you,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion has  enabled  me  to  judge,  of  their  respective  merits  and  re- 
putation. 

Messrs.  Warren  and  Wood,  who,  if  we  may  estimate  their 
exertions  by  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  tlieir  corps,  are 
unwearied  in  their  efforts  to  conduct  the  machine  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  public  and  credit  to  themselves,  are  no  less  eminent- 
ly successful  in  their  professional  departments.  The  former  of 
these  gentlemen  is,  in  a  pretty  extensive  range  of  parts,  an  ex« 
cellent  actor.  A  grave,  deep-toned,  and  sonorous  voice,  a  live* 
ly  sensibility,  and  a  uniform  correctness  of  perception,  give  ham 
many  advantages  in  the  representation  oi  tragic  characters  of 
an  advanced  age;  but  his  old  gentlemen  in  comedy^ — his  Barof' 
Duberiys,  Sir  Peter  Teazles,  and  Sir  Abel  Handys,  I  am  tM 
are  inimitable:  and  from  the  specimens  I  have  seen,  I  do  not 
doubt  the  fact.  His  fellow  mai>ager,  Mr.  Wood,  is  alsoa  cfieaC- 
er  favourite  of  the  comic  than  the  tragic  Muse:  for  although 
uniformly  respectable,  yet  there  are  so  many  people  without 
intrinsic  merit,  who  can  bustle  through  a  hero's  ravings  wi& 
ten  times  more  noise  than  he,  that  half  the  world,  having  no 
standard,  would  conclude  them  to  be  better  actors.  But  to  play 
the  gentleman,  is  so  difficult  a  task,  because  it  is  an  object  al- 
ways in  view,  that  when  it  is  well  done,  and  universally  a^ 
plauded,  it  must  have  great  merit.  In  this,  Mr.  Wood  parti* 
cularly  excels; — an  easy,  natural  deportment,  neither  too  atil^ 
nor  too  forward,  distinguishes  the  performances  of  this  genft- 
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man  from  those  of  every  other  I  have  seen.  Great  actors  gene- 
rally play  the  hero,  even  in  the  drawing-roora,  instead  of  exhi- 
biting an  unaffected  politeness,  which  is  at  open  war  with  strut 
and  A  young  man  named  Duff*,  has  excited  much  atten- 

tion an9li>piiiuse:  he  has  a  fine,  full,  excellent  voice,  which  has 
great  compass,  melody,  and  strength.  In  imitation  he  is  most 
powerful:  but  is  without  the  charms  of  grace  and  ease.  He  is 
now  the  subject  of  curiosity  and  observation;  and  merits^  from  his 
continued  exertions  and  unwearied  attention  to  business,  much 
praise,  but  will  never,  I  think,  m^Jce  a  great  actor.  Mr.  DuflP  is 
almost  the  only  male  performer  who  appears  to  have  a  greater 
predilection  and  predisposition  for  tragedy  than  comedy.  The 
rest  of  the  company  are  all  greater  favourites,  and  appear  to 
more  advantage  in  the  sock  than  the  buskin.  In  JeffersoB) 
the  public  are  possessed  of  a  never-failing  fund  of  drollery. 
He  unites  perhaps  as  many  requisites  for  a  comic  actor,  as  any 
man  living; — is  active — witty — intelligent — correct—  and  has  a 
store  of  spirits  and  humour  that  seems  incapable  of  being  ex- 
hausted. Blisset  and  Francis,  you  must  femember  to  have  seen 
many  years  ago.  Time  has  not  shorn  them  of  a  beam  of  merits 
nor  age  diminished  their  inclination  to  please.  Of  the  female 
department,  gallantry  would  have  prompted  me  to  speak  first; 
but  the  fair  sex  is,  you  know,  the  never-failing  but-end  of  a  string 
of  toasts,  and  if  it  be  true  that  wine  opens  the  heart,  they  enjoy, 
at  least,  the  most  cordial  situation;  and  though  last,  are  not  least 
in  love.  Mrs.  Whitlpck,  whom  you  must  remember,  has  just 
closed  an  enfcagcmcnt,  which  she  fulfilled  with  undiminished 
reputation,  and  with  all  that  ardour  and  spirit,  for  which  I  am 
told  she  was  formerly  so  remarkable.  Mrs.  Wood  is  an  excel- 
lent actress.  Without  great  power,  or  extreme  sweetness  of 
voice,  she  reads  with  a  correctness,  and  performs  with  a  spirit 
which  justly  entitle  htr  to  a  distinguished  reputation.  I  have 
seen  Mrs.  Mason  only  in  comedy;  and  the  liveliness  with  which 
she  contrives  to  fill  every  part  she  undertakes,  her  perpetual 
animation  and  charming  aiTahility,  prevent  me  from  wishing  to 
see  her  in  any  thing  else.  There  is  an  affectionate  playfulness  in 
her  manner  that  is  dcli£!;htrui:  and  the  case  of  her  deportment 
peculiarly  adapts  her  for  a  most  interesting  and  difficult  depart- 
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ment  of  the  drama,  the  delivery  of  an  epilogue.  In  tbii  Mw; 
Mason  is  emmemly  snccessfuf;  and  the  man  who  can  Hsten  W 
her  on  such  an  occasion,  without  more  emotion  than  uu|^  has 
feelings  that  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  covet.  Mr^^HuT  is 
extremely  handsome,  but  not  sufficiently  possessed  of  ni^lf  on 
the  stage  to  seem  perfectly  easy.  Mrs.  Green's  personal  attrac- 
tions are  also  considerable;  and  her  performances,  though  not 
of  the  highest  order,  are  by  no  means  indifferent. 

I  have  thus  run  over  the  names  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  Philadelphia  dramatis  fieraomr:  and  I  think  you  would  agree 
with  me  in  saying,  that  although  they  may  not  rival  a  London 
company,  yet  for  an  audience  of  moderate  expectations,  suffi- 
cient merit  is  found  among  them^  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
nature." 


The  friend  and  correspondent  to  whom  we  owe  the  above 
communication,  is  so  well  qualified  by  taste  and  education  to  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  the  drama,  that  if  his  letter  were  longer, 
both  ourselves  and  the  public  would  be  spared  the  attempt  to 
fill  up  his  vigorous  though  rapid  outline.  But  the  exertions  of 
the  players  have  contributed  so  often  to  our  amusement,  that 
we  should  deem  ourselves  deficient  in  gratitude  if  we  did  not 
bear  a  willing  testimony,  in  favour  of' an  establishment,  which 
though  often  unkindly  assailed  by  its  enemies  and  denounced  as 
poisoning  the  public  morals,  is  in  our  deliberate  estimation,  tho 
most  harmless  if  not  the  most  useful  of  all  the  modes  of  public 
amusement. 

The  thcatfe  for  the  present  winter  is  on  a  very  respectable 
footing. — We  doubt  indeed  whether  at  this  moment  there  is  s© 
good  a  company  in  Great  Britain  except  on  the  London  stage, 
and  the  comparison  might  be  extended  advantageously  to  nearly 
all  the  provincial  theatres  of  the  continent.  But  their  theatrical 
corps  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  laughing  muse. 
For  the  higher  purposes  of  tragedy  they  possess  fewer  materialai 
they  have  most  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  but  no  Jupiter;  no  OD0 
who  can  wield  the  thunders  of  the  stage — and  on  the  first  enM^ 
gency  the  property  man  may  safely  sell  out  all  the  ds^^rs^  ai^t 
the  whole  machinery  of  stomis,  and  nail  up  the  trap  doora  ftf 
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the  winter.    The  managers  would  probably  be  gainers  by  such 
a  sacrifice,  for  the  few  who  might  be  disposed  to  regret  it  would 
be  easily  reclaimed  from  their  sober  sadness  by  the  merriment 
of  the  company,  which  is  really  strong  in  comic  powers.  Of 
Warren  who  is  almost  the  doyen  of  American  actors,  we  cheer- 
fully repeat  the  praise  so  justly  awarded  by  our  correspondent — 
and  we  may  add,  what  is  certainly  no  ordinary  eulogium,  and 
what  we  are  not  disposed  to  say  of  either  Cooke  or  Kemble,  that 
we  never  saw  him  perform  badly— Mr.  Wood  has  long  been  a 
favourite  of  ours,  and  we  have  always  lamented  to  see  him  when 
the  thinness  of  his  ranks  has  obliged  him  to  volunteer  on  ser- 
vices to  which  nature  has  not  destined  him.  He  was  never  made 
for  tragedy,  and  though  he  may  sometimes  succeed  in  characters 
of  that  description  when  judgment  and  correctness,  and  discri- 
mination are  alone  wanting,  yet  he  has  not  a  tragic  frame  nor 
tragic  lungs  to  bear  him  through  the  boisterous  declamation  of 
RoUa,  and  personages  of  that  class.    His  proper  sphere  is 
the  higher  departments  of  gay  and  genteel  comedy;  a  wide  and 
ample  circuit  which  he  always  treads  with  satbfaction.   The  ca« 
reer  which  he  should  mark  for  himself  ought  to  be  like  that  of 
the  veteran  Lewis,  who  has  left,  we  believe,  no  legitimate  succes- 
sor on  the  English  stage — and  whom  Mr  Wood  follows,  we 
will  not  say  at  a  long  distance,  though  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  resemblance  can  be  complete.    It  is  no  small  merit 
of  this  actor  that  he  always  dresses  with  great  taste  and  propria 
ety,  and  though  we  have  sometimes  observed  a  small  remnant  of 
stiffness  when  in  full  dress,  yet  we  have  rarely  seen  a  better 
representation  of  a  man  of  fashion  in  his  morning  or  negli- 
gent costume.    To  characters  like  these  we  should  wish  to 
see  him  devoted.    His  part  is  that  of  a  gay,  lively,  well  bred 
gentleman,  which  we  have  often  seen  him  perform  with  8uc« 
cess,  and  which  his  friends  assert,  it  requires  no  change  to 
assume. 

Of  the  stranger,  Mr.  Duff,  from  our  limited  opportunities 
of  observation,  we  had  formed  more  auspicious  omens  than  our 
correspondent.  He  has  obviously  much  of  ease  and  elegance  to 
acquire.  Of  the  three  Smgles  we  imagine  his  sir  Pertinax  cost 

him  by  far  the  least  labour^-«-and  our  Americaa  ears  are  not  jret 
v«L.  yiix.  4  sr 
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completely  satisfied  with  his  accent.  But  he  is  bouuteoualy 
lifted  by  natare-»liis  person,  Tcucey  and  features  are  of  a  lugli 
cast  for  the  stage;  and  when  experience  shall  haire  given  mm 
flexit^ity  to  his  figure,  aad  softened  his  austere  and  measured 
intonationsi  he  nec^  not  despair  of  attaining  the  highest  tbeatii- 
cal  honours.  We  are  the  more  willing  to  trust  our  hopes  of  hit 
future  eminence,  since  he  has  outgrown  our  disappointnaent  on 
his  first  appearance,  and  iSf  wta'/Qiink,  dreadjr  vidbly  improved 
dttce  the  last  winter.  -   

There  isone  of  the  performers  whoaecareer  we  iiave  regarded  ^ 
with  considerable  interest.  We  allude  to'Mr.  Barret.  It  was  Us 
misfortune  to  have  been  beroscius'd"  at  an  early  age,  and  to 
have  excited  expectations  which  even  &r'^bi|^r  powers  could 
not  have  realized,  so  that  his  admirers  shodii  reproach  them- 
selves rather  than  him  if  they  are  disappointed  in  his  advance- 
ment. There  was  an  altar  we  believe  at  Athens  to  Impudence. 
We  wish  that  Mr.  Barret  could  be  persuaded  to  worship  atj 
such  a  shrme.  There  is  a  diffidence  in  his  aumaep-Hi  kind 
conviction  that  the  eyes  of  the  audience  are  upoia^U^  which 
prevents  the  full  expansion  of  his  talents,  and  wiU  dlRid 
improvement  unless  he  conquers  it  totally.  It  is  this  si 
which  makes  him  appear  desirous  of  getting  off  the  stage  so 
soon,  and  gives  to  all  his  actions  a  boyishness  quite  inconsii 
with  bis  own  character  and  that  which  he  personates.  In  ^ 
part  of  sir  Frederick  Fellamore,  for  instance,  instead  of  the 
dashing  impudence  of  a  hardened  seducer,  which  the  occasion 
required,  Mr.  Barret  showed  almost  the  innocent  timidity  and 
hesitation  of  sixteen.  We  do  not  exhort  him  to  be  bloody, 
bold,  and  resolute;"  but  we  seriously  wish  that  he  would  take 
more  upon  himself  and  come  out,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  instead  ef' 
acting  in  profile,  as  heretofore,  take  a  stronger  hold  of  the  cha- 
racter, and  not  be  prevented  from  occupying  the  stage  at  Ids 
ease,  by  an  apprehension  of  criticism.  If  he  will  only  do  himBeif  j 
ju8tice-*the  public  will  do  him  honour. 

Our  correspondent  has  not  overrated  the  merit  of  Jefferson. 
We  sometimes  recollect  with  surprise,  that  the  actor  whose 
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comic  powers  struck  us  more  forcibly  than  any  we  have  ever 
seen  was  a  German,  an  individual  of  a  nation  to  which  we  do 
not  willingly  allow  a  large  share  of  humour.  But  we  might  safelf 
put  Jefferson  by  the  side  of  Brunei,  the  hero  of  the  Moqtansier^ 
and  the  delight  of  the  laughing  world  in  France— or  Liston  and 
Matthews,  who  divide  the  applause  of  London.  Of  these  two 
last,  Liston*s  vein  of  humour  is,  we  think,  the  best— there  is  a 
rich  dryness  about  it — and  he  has  a  fine  command  over  all  the 
gradations  of  folly  from  silliness  to  stupidity,  which  is  exquisite.*— 
Jefferson  attempts  almost  every  species  of  humour,  and  scarcely 
ever  fuls,  except  when  he  endeavours  to  give  a  broadness  and 
burlesque  to  a  few  characters  which  require  more  delicate  dis- 
crimination. For  instance,  we  were  disappointed  in  his  Tony 
Lumpkin,  from  which  we  had  anticipated  great  entertainment: 
but  the  finesse  of  the  character  seemed  to  have  escaped  him. 
This  however  rarely  happens — and  if  he  would  confine  himself 
more  to  his  text,  and  above  all,  if  he  would  indulge  less  in  oaths, 
he  would  leave  us  little  to  wish  in  any  department  within  his 
sphere. 

This  last  remark  applies  to  another  of  the  actors,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis, with  much  greater  force.  Whatever  be  his  characteri 
grave  or  gay,  magistrate  or  clown,  he  seems  to  think  swearing 
essential  to  his  success.  Now  this  is  at  best  a  poor  resource— 
and  in  his  case  quite  superfluous,  for  he  is  a  very  good  perform- 
er and  does  not  require  such  aid  to  excite  a  great  deal  of 
meriiment. 

There  is  a  vein  of  drollery  which  lies  very  low  under  ground, 
but  which  is  admirably  rich  when  discovered.  It  belongs  to 
Blisset.  It  is  seen  in  Launcelot  Gobbo  and  Apollo  Belvi;  but  is 
most  apparent  in  exquisite  representations  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  French.— He  has  a  fine  French  accent  which  colours  the 
deception,  and  we  are  often  tempted  by  his  characteristic  drol- 
lery to  tell  him  as  Voltaire  did  the  poetical  barber  through  a 
whole  letter.  FaitCB  dcB  fierruqueB^  faitea  dea  fierruqueaf-^o  be 
always  a  French  barber,  or  a  valet  de  chambre. 

To  our  correspondent's  remarks  on  the  engaging  sweetness  of 
Mrs.  Wood,  and  the  charming  vivacity  of  Mrs.  Mason,  we  add 
our  hearty  assent,  nor  should  we  deny  to  Mrs.  Francis,  in  a  dif- 
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fereni  line,  great  applause,  for  the  spirit  and.humour  with  which. 
If  we  inajr  Teiitim      wqireftsioii,  she  has  ^  Un^  entertained  the 

town. 

In  the  decorations  of  the  theatre,  the  management  of  scenes, 
and  the  g^eneral  machineiy  of  the  staf^,  it  is  not  surpriang  if  we 
arc  more  deficient  tlum  the  older  and  richer  cities  of  Europe. 
In  these  matters  London  is  about  fifty  years  behind  Paris^  and  we 
mty  be  content  to  he  some  disbince  from  those  who  have  more 
means  than  ourselves.  This  difference  is  not  however  very  re- 
markable or  very  distressing.  If,  as  will  sometimes  ha|»| 
half  a  house  encounters  half  a  forest,  dief  Ife  aoooi'  i 
separated;  and  if  in  the  midst  of  a  palace  two  dirty  sceneshifters 
are  seen  each  laying  down  his  board,  it  is  only  an  agreeable  in- 
congruity, which  might  as  well  be  spared. 

We  have  often  indulged  ourselves  with  observing  that  the 
audience  acted  their  part  as  well  as  the  performers.  There  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  great  spirit  of  decency  presiding  over  the 
public  assemblages  of  thiscountiy.  We  remember  that  a  foolish 
traveller  abuses  the  people  of  America  for  disorderly  behaviour 
at  theatres;  and  cites,  with  much  reprobation,  the  conduct  of  a 
particular  disturber  of  the  peace.  This  individual,  for  whom 
the  nation  was  rebuked  for  its  insubordination  and  iii  mannerSf 
happened  to  be  a  countryman  of  the  very  traveller  himself— --so 
it  is  nine  times  out  of  ten,  with  similar  reproaches.  If  it  were 
indeed  possible  to  make  those  most  hostile  to  theatres,  wimesses 
of  the  decorum  which  prevails  in  our  own,  it  might  disarm  their 
resentment,  and  teach  them  how  much  better  it  is,  that  the  lei- 
sure of  a  great  city  should  be  thus  amused,  than  wasted  in  fol- 
lies, or  disgraced  by  vices  of  a  far  more  offensive  character. 

We  trust  therefore  that  the  managers  may  meet  with  the  \  ^ 
success  which  their  exertions  merit.  The  talents  of  the  com- 
pany will  sufficiently  direct  their  selection  of  pieces  to  comedies 
of  sterling  humour,  and  these  with  a  rare  tragedy  fiir  those  who 
insist  on  a  right  to  cry,  and  an  occasional  horse  or  two  for  the 
use  and  behoof  of  the  gallery,  will  uot  fail  to  amuse  the  town  and 
enrich  the  performers.  . 
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THE  SHOT  MANUFACTORY—JFOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

The  shot  tower,  of  which  an  engraving  is  annexed,  is  tho 
property  of  Mr.  Paul  Beck,  of  Philadelphia,  a  merchant  of  tho 
first  respectability,  to  whose  enterprise  and  public  spirit  the  city- 
is  indebted,  for  one  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments,  as  well 
as  an  important  and  valuable  addition  to  our  domestic  manufac- 
tures. It  is  situated  near  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  between 
Arch  and  Race  streets. 

Its  height,  from  the  foundation,  is  onq  hundred  and  seventy-six 
feet,  and,  above  the  foundation,  one  hundred  and  sixty  six  feet. 
*Its  width,  thirty-four  feet' square  at  the  bottom,  and  twenty  one 
feet  at  the  top.  The  thickness  of  the  wall,  at  the  foundation,  is 
tiine  feet,  and,  at  the  top,  two  feet.  The  drop  of  the  shot  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  from  the  upper  floor,  and  seventy- 
five  feet  front  the  middle  floor.  The  stone  foundadon,  and  the 
rest  of  the  structure,  ^j^ch  is  (Shriek,  are  of  superior  workman* 
$btp.  The  whole  wi^Bmpteted  bietween  the  first  of  May  and 
|he  first  of  Novcmbcl^80«. 

t  Besides  its  public  utility,  this  shot  tower  supplies,  in  part, 
what  is  justly  considered  a  defect  in  the  views  of  Philadelphia^ 
the  want  of  steeples,  and  other. prominent  points,  on  which  tho 
4ye  can  rest  on  approaching  the  city.  From  all- the  neighbouring 
t:ountry  seats,  it  forms  a  beautiful  object,  which  requires  nothing 
^ut  the  band  of  time,  to  make  it  equal  to  the  obelisks  deemed  so 
Ornamental  to  European  cities;  while^  on  its  top,  may  be  enjoyed 
the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  city,  and  all  the  surrounding 
scenery. 


VABIETY. 

GALVANISM. 

In  a  lat#^bat^  in  the  Hous^.of  Commons  it  was  asset'tedy 
thUt  porter  tasted  better  out  of  a  pewter  vjBSsel  than  any  other/ 
wh£ch  occasioned  a  smile  among  some  of  the  members.  Pro- 
fessor Dfivy  hfi»  e^pUined   this  on  galTVuc  prun^ples.  This 
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peculiarity  arises  from  pewter  being  formed  of  dissinilar  me- 
tals, which  are  known  to  communicate  the  influence  of  the  gal- 
Tanic  fluid,— Water  has  also  a  different  taste  in  a  pewter  Tcssel 
from  what  it  has  in  glass  or  earthenware.  Volta  found,  that  if 
a  cup  made  of  tin,  or  what  is  still  better,  zinc,  be  filled  with  wa* 
ter,  and  placed  upon  a  silrer  stand,  and  the  point  of  the  tongue 
applied  to  the  water,  it  is  found  quite  insipid,  till  we  lay  h<^d  of 
the  silver  support  with  the  hand  well  moistened,  when  a  distinct 
and  strong  acid  taste  will  be  perceived.  -  From  the  same  caose^^ 
professor  Robinson  found  that  snuff"  taken  from  a  box  of 
plate,  which  has  long  been  in  use,  so  that  the  tin  coating 
been  removed  in  many  places,  is  extremely  different  from 
snuff*  taken  from  a  new  box,  or  one  lined  with  tin  foil. 


blackstomb's  commentaries. 
The  celebrated  Charles  Yorke  toldjOr.  Warburton,  that  i| 
Blackstone*s  Commentaiies  had  been  pushed  when  he  begai 
to  study  the  law,  it  would  have  saved  hm|Uie  reading  of  twelT< 
hours  in  the  ^ay.    This  emphatic  declaration  may  be  contraate 
with  the  recent  expressions  of  contempt  against  this  work  id 
dulged  in  by  lord  Ellenborough  in  the  House  of  Lords,  whei  ^ 
lord  Holland  brought  forward  his  motion  about  ex'officio  i^for 
mations. 


MADEMOISELLE  RAUCOUR. 

Mademoiselle  Rancour,  a  celebrated  French  actress,  was  ond 
4ay  taking  the  diversion  of  shooting  with  the  marqtiis  de  fiie- 
▼re,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  puns  and  bon-mots.  She  took 
aim  at  a  crow,  which  she  missed,  and  at  the  same  time  got  en- 
tangled among  some  bushes:  Foua  com/itiez  firendre  ComeUit^ 
said  the  marquis;  mais  voua  avez  firia  Racine. 


THE  DISTRESSED  POET. 

A  poet  lately  sent  a  production  of  his  to  a  magazine, 
in  pencil;  with  a  note  apologizing  to  the  editor  for  ]^s< 
stance,  by  stating  that  he  was  rather  unhappily  married,  and  j 
his  wife,  who  was  not  very  poetically  inclined,  was  hawewfiW 
addicted  to  cleanliness,  that  she  would  not  aUow  ikssLW^/^Sff^ 
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lest  he  should  spatter  it  about;  and  therefore,  rather  than  re- 
nounce the  muses,  he  gave  up  his  ink,  took  to  the  pencil)  and 
wrote  his  sonnets  in  peace. 

THE  ANGLER. 

A  poor  simple  fellow  was  lately  angling  in  some  water  be- 
longing to  a  neighbouring  squire  not  much  famed  for  his  ur- 
banity, whq,  happening  to  pass  that  way,  strutted  up  to  the 
poor  fisherman,  and  exclaimed,  <^  Pray,  sir,  do  you  know  that 
you  are  fishing  in  my  Tnanor?**  The  other  very  innocently  re* 
plied,  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon  sir,  if  I  am;  but,  upon  my 
word,  sir,  1  thought  that  I  was  fishing  in  my  own  manner** 

The  following  Epitaph  is  copied  from  a  tomb-stone,  placed 
in  Martin's  burying-ground,  Stamford,  to  the  memory  of  the 
well-known  Daniel  Lambert:— 

^  In  remembfluice  of  that  prodigy  in  nature, 
t  D^I^IEL  LAMBERT, 

K  native  of  Leicester,  who  wais  possessed  of  an  excellent  and 
donvivial  mind,  and  in  personal  greatness  he  had  no  competitor. 
He  measured  three  feet  one  inch  round  the  leg,  nine  feet  four 
Inches  round  the  body,  and  weighed  fifty-two  stone,  eleven 

!)ounds  (per  stone  of  fourteen  pounds).  He  departed  this  life  on 
he  21st  of  June,  1809,  aged  thirty-nine  years. — As  a  testimony 
^f  respect,  this  stone  is  erected  by  his  friends  in  Leicester.'' 

PURITY  OF  ELECTIONS. 

During  the  late  memorable  and  bloody  contest  for  Bristol,1813, 
Mr.  Hart  Davis,  the  banker,  polled  upwards  of  1900  votes,  and 
Mr;  Henry  Hunt,  235*  The  number  of  voters  are  above  7000. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  expenses  on  one  side  exceeded 
34,000/.  A  petition  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Hunt  against 
the  return  of  Mr.  Davis,  founded  on  the  alleged  employment  of 
700  bludgeon  men,  the  introduction  of  the  military,  and  acts  of 
bribery  and  corruption. 

MODES  OF  SALUTATIOM  |N  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

Greemlanders  have  none)  and  laugh  at  the  idea  of  one  person 
beiog  inferior  to  another. 
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Itlandersi  near  the  Phillippmesi  take  a  persoa's  hand  or  footf 
and  rub  ItQTer  thw  &ce. 

Laplanders  iiq^ly  their  nosee  ilronglj  against  the  perapa  \htf 
aalute.  '  *  » 

In  New  Guinea,  they  place  leares  upon  the  head  of  thoser 
they  salute. 

In  the  Straits  of  the  Sound  they  raise  the  left  foot  of  the  ] 
•on  thef  eslttte,  passing  it  gently  over  the  right  leg,^and  thea^ 
over  the  face. 

The  iniiabitants  of  the  PhiiUjppiaes  bend  very  low,  placin| 
tfieir  hands  ou  their  cheeks,  and  raise  one  foot  in  the  air,  wi] 
the  knee  bent. 

An  Ethiopian  takes  the  robe  of  another  and  ties  it  about  1 
80  as  to  leave  his  friend  almost  naked. 

Two  female  Otahdtans  placed  themselTes  kttked  befor 
Joseph  Banks.  ^ 

The  Japanese  take  off  a  sliwer,  and^e  people  of  Ar 
their  sandals  in  the  street,  and  thw  stocflgs  in  the  house,  1 
they  salute.  9 

Two  negpro  kings  on  the  co^st  of  Africa  salute  by  snappiB 
the  middle  finger  three  times. 

The  inhabitants  of  Carmene,  when  they  would  show  a  par-^ 
licular  attachment,  open  a  vein,  and  present  the  blood  to  thei^ 
fiiend  as  a  beverage. 

If  the  Chinese  meet,  after  a  long  separation,  they  fall  on  theL 
knees,  bend  their  face  to  the  earth  two  or  three  times,  and  use 
many  other  affected  modes« 

The  Chinese  have  also  a  kind  of  ritual,  or  academy  of  com- 
pliments, by  which  they  regulate  the  number  of  bows,  genuiiec- 
tioQS,  and  words  to  be  spoken  upon  a&y  occasion. 

Ambassadors  practise  forty  days  these  ceremonies,  befo^ 
they  appear  at  court.— (iJ*/*rae/t'*  Curio,  LU.) 

In  Otaheite  they  rub  their  noses  logeter  in  saluting.~(i9iS 
A'arrative,) 

The  Dutch,  who  are  considered  as  great  eaters,  have  a  morn- 
ing salutation,  wMeh  b  common  amongst'  all  ranks,  »  Smaaktfyk 

ectenF" — "  May  you  eat  a  hvarcy  dinner — Another  universal 
salutation  amongal  this  people  is,  «  Hot  vaart  «w<r,**-i-^'  Mow 
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do  you  mil?**  adopted,  no  doubt,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  re- 
public, when  they  were  all  navigators  and  fishermen. 
A  The  usual  salutation  at  Cdro  is,  Hov)  do  you  sweat?**  a 
dry  hot  skin  being  a  sure  indication  of  a  destructive  epidemical 
fever.  I  think  some  author  has  observed,  in  contrasting  the 
haughty  Spaniard  with  the  frivolous  Frenchman,  that  the  proud 
steady  gait  and  inflexible  solemnity  of  the  former,  were  expres- 
sed in  his  mode  of  salutation,  ^<  Come  ata?*'-^^^  How  do  you 
stand?** — whilst  "  the  Comment  votu  fiortez  voua?**-^^^  How 
do  you  carry  yourself?** — was  equally  expressive  of  the  gay 
motion  and  incessant  action  of  the  latter. 

The  common  salutation  in  the  southern  provinces  of  China, 
amongst  the  lower  orders  is,  Fa  /^an.?"— Have  you  eaten  your 
^c?**— ^(Barrow* 8  Travels  in  China.) 

s  A  young  woman  (his  intended  bride)  brought  a  little  water 
in  a  calabash,  and  kneeling  down  before  him,  desired  him  to 
wash  his  hands;  when  he  hs^lone  this,  the  girl,  with  a  tear  of 
joy  sparkling  in  her  #yes,  dflRk  the  water;  this  being  consider- 
ed as  the  greatest  proof  sli|^could  ^ve  hmi  of  her  fidelity  and 
attachment.— (PtfrArt'*  Travel  in  Jfrica.) 

HINTS  rOR  MATRIMONIAL  HAPPINESS. 

When  you  choose  a  husband,  be  sure  you  do  it  in  direct  op- 
position to  your  parent's  wish;  it  will  show  you  are  capable  of 
choosing  for  yourself,  and  that  you  are  above  vulgar  prejudices; 
let  every  opposition  on  their  part  only  stimulate  your  exertion 
to  gain  the  man  of  your  choice;  you  will  then  have  a  fine  op- 
portunity of  telling  the  world  how  cruelly  you  are  used;  that 
fathers  have  flinty  hearts:  and,  by  reading  novels  of  the  new 
school,  you  will  find  many  a  heroine  to  keep  you  in  countenance. 
Should  your  parents,  however,  wearied  by  your  continued  com- 
plaints, at  length  give  their  consent,  you  may  give  up  your  lover. 

In  selecting  your  partner  for  life,  be  sure  you  fix  not  on  a 
steady  moral  character,  or  an  jevery-day  man,  but  choose  some 
dashing  fellow  of  spirit;  a  little  volatility  will  ensure  you  happi- 
ness; if  he  coquets  under  your  nose  with  ypur  waiting  woman,  this 
can  make  no  difference;  such  low  wretches  are  beneath  your  no* 

VOL.  viir.  4  o 
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ticc;  should  you  be  fortiilMi4»-  enough  to  gain  a  mun  who  has  se- 
duced his  friend's  wife,  and  afterwai-ds  killed  ber  husband  in  a 
duel,  you  will  be  an  enviable  woman;  as  j^ou  will  then  Kw^^?^^^ 
tain  proof  both  of  his  gftUmitry  and  lilai  isotoi^'^^'^^^HMl^^ 

While  you  arc  cooing  you  may  be  as  agreeable  as  possible; 
but  pray  alter  your  conduct  after  matrimony;  you  must  then  sinj 
irhen  he  speaks  to  you,  and  dance  when  he  wmts  you  to  accom- 
pany him  in  a  duet. 

If  by  somre  $ad  mistake  you  should  marry  a  man  of  merits 
laugh  him  out  of  countenance;  you  may  call  him  hypocrite;  and, 
if  he  be  at  all  religious,  say  you  hate  a  methodist;  this  will  no 
doubt  often  bring  on  much  edifying  conversation;  in  the  course 
uf  which)  if  you  have  no  religion  yourself,  you  may  thani^  God^ 
that  your  opinions  are  more  liberal  than  his  are. 

l( your  deary  is  fond  of  reading,  tell  him  he  had  much 
take  care  of  his  family  than  lay  out  his  money  in  musty  books; 
if  he  has  a  taste  for  the  arts,  tell  |hi  he  is  always  fooling  awaj 
his  fortune  in  pictures;  if  he  is  fc^V  of  country  sports,  say  you 
hate  four  mere  country  squires;  aS  if  he  drinks  ever  so  mode- 
rately, say  that  you  can't  bear  a  d  Jnken  beast;  but  this  last  ex- 
pression must  only  be  uttered  when  you  are  quite  alone.  Like  every 
thing  he  dislikes,  and  contemn^^ery  thing  he  praises;  contradict 
him  before  company,  and  rail  at  his  awkwardness  at  table,  if  he 
be  unused  to  company;  conjure  your  friends  to  pity  you,  and  you 
certainly  will  gain  their  commisseratton  at  his  expense. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
THE  PLEASURES  OF  VARIETY,  A  POETICAL  ESSAY. 

The  Power,  enlivening,  whose  unbounded  reign 
Spreads,  ever  varyinji^,  whereso'er  the  sun— 
Or  with  his  rising,  or  his  setting  beam — 
Wide,  glancing,  gilds  this  universal  round; 
The  Muse,  excursive,  now  presumes  to  sing. 

High  on  the  summit  of  yon  eastern  hill. 
That  bath'd  with  ceaseless  dews,  or  whelm'd  in  snows, 
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Lifts  10  the  stars  his  dauntless  brow  sublime} 

Fancy  her  station  takes;  and,  casting  o'er 

The  wide  horizon  round,  her  ardent  gaze. 

Dwells  with  delight  upon  the  various  scene. 

Here  winds,  illusive,  the  retiring  vale 

Bosom'd  in  willows:  there  green  hills  ascend: 

The  mountain  yonder  verges  to  the  skies, 

Leaving  the  hills  behind;  whose  bosom's  swell, 

Seems  from  th'  exalted  promontoiy's  top 

(Such  the  vast  distance  to  the  tow'ring  point) 

A  flattened  surface,  level  with  the  plain. 

Here,  charg'd  with  plenty,  groan  tiie  burthen'd  plMna-r- 

Fruit  of  unwearied  toil.   Full  many  a  sun, 

Circling,  had  smil'd  on  man's  assiduous  care, 

Ere  the  kind  earth,  with  generous  return, 

Had  spread  her  golden  lap.    The  farmer  views, 

Joyful,  the  favours  of  th^^  11 -bounteous  Hand, 

And,  grateful,  breathes  Sis  orisons  to  Heaven! 

Beneath  the  foot  of  yon^r  branching  elm. 

Whose  dim*seen  form  s(^ce  strikes  the  straining  eye, 

First  springs  the  infant  wa^e*    See  how  it  swells; 

Increasing  still,  as  still  the  vMume  rolls; 

From  each  o'ertaken  stream,  gathering  new  force; 

Till,  spurning  all  control  of  shore  or  mound 

Opposing,  wide  it  breaks  upon  the  land, 

With  force  resistl  ss,  roaring  to  the  main. 

O!  too  descriptive  of  the  angry  mind! 

Urged  by  inhuman  passions,  rage  and  hate, 

Revenge  and  jealousy,  the  wildered  soul, 

That  should  have  cherished  other  feelings  &r, 

And  felt  restraint  from  Virtue's  frown  severe. 

Swells  like  the  torrent,  blasting  every  joy! 

Here,  too,  with  freshest  verdure,  glows  the  lawn; 

Oft  on  this  spot,  in  frolic  mirth,  are  seen, 

Happy,  and  reckless  of  impending  fiate, 

The  shepherd's  fleecy  pride.    Bounding  they  ro«m, 

In  gay  confusion^  round  th'  encircling  hill; 

Now  browsing  silent  here^  or  there  engaged 
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In  sport  iaiittidl,  v^iegate  the  scene. 

'Tis  Nature's  pleasure  to  delit^ht  with  change. 
Where'er  we  bend  our  view,  incessant  rise 
Objects  infiumerotis,  various  in  their  form 
And  nature;  some  by  Providence  designed, 
Man's  wants,  imperious,  to  supply;  and,  some, 
No  higher  honour  cldiiiiiig;  than  to  please. 
Nor  is  thine  influence,  fair  Variety! 
Alone  employed,  to  decorate  and  chai'm  - 
This  loTcly  scene  exterior.    Diqr  and  night. 
By  ceaseless  revolution  of  our  sphere 

Diurnal,  bring  with  light,  or  softer  shade  f 
(To  rouse  to  action,  or  to  lull  to  peace)  ^  - 

Alternate  pleasures,  and  serene  repose!  # 
O!  sweet  the  approach  of  Evening's  presence  mild, 
Slow  rising  in  the  East.    Veil'd  in  a  robe  .     -  -w  . 

Of  sable  hue,  the  rayless  g|ddes8  walks   .  .  • 

The  dun  expanse  etherial,^d  allures,  * 
With  the  soft  music  of  the^neful  spheres, 
Lone  Contemplation  from  4er  hermit  cell. 

The  scene  is  stillness  all,  and  fit  for  thought, 
Composure's  choicest  ^ftl    Hush'd  each  soft  note 
Of  tuneful  bird,  that  all  the  livelong  day, 
Mid  flowering  umbrage,  or  on  soaring  wing, 
Descanted  amorous;*^  nor  is  ever  heard 
Beneath  these  western  skies,  the  tender  strain 
(That,  sympathetic,  wakes  each  bosom's  thriU) 
Of  lovely  Philomela,  Evening's  prkiel 

Hence  let  me  haste  to  share  the  tranquil  hour, 
And  pierce  yon  deep'ning  wood.    Ye  dusky  clouds, 
That  wave  your  heavy  pinions  through  the  skies, 
On  whose  soft  down  descends  the  dttwy  ete^v 
Spread  all  your  darkness  round.   I  love  your  gloom. 
That  gives  sweet  intimation  of  release 
From  studious  toil.    Now,  o'er  the  busy  rnind^ 
Continual  flitting.  Fancy  kindles  up 
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Her  magic  forms,  and  spreads  the  fairy  feast. 

Life's  rug^ged  surface,  now,  to  the  fond  eye, 

Sweetly  delusive,  fair  Elysium  seems. 

Where  Peace  perennial  reigns.    No  jarring  sounds 

Discordant  rise,  nor  Pain  her  horrent  crest 

And  tortured  visage  dares  presume  to  rear.* 

No  ruthless  passion,  o'er  the  placid  scene, 

Bears  her  destructive  sway — insatiate  Strife, 

Injustice  foul,  Oppression's  iron  power, 

Deceit  ungenerous,  and  the  countless  ills 

That  vex  mankind,  can  find  no  entrance  here, 

Where  all  is  sweet  serenity  and  joy! 

Thus  to  the  willing  soul,  in  musing  lost, 

Does  Fancy  picture  scenes  of  future  bliss: 

Sh0*  pleased  with  the  enchantment,  courts  the  fond 

Though  vun  illusion,  nor  conceives  the  thought, 

That  all  the  lovely  picture,  blooming  gay, 

Is  but  the  penciling  of  an  idle  dream. 

Now  themes  of  other  import  lure  the  mind, 

Freed  from  the  wild  delusions  Fancy  framed. 

Vigorous  and  bold  she  prunes  her  ardent  wing, 

And  darting  back  through  ages,  whose  dull  toll 

Funereal,  long  has  ceas'd,  and  over  shades  . 

Of  fallen  empires,  glorious  once  in  war. 

In  wisdom  fam'd,  her  eye  wide-roving  flings. 

And  now  alighting  where  the  Roman  arm, 

Invincible,  o'er  all  the  Ausonian  realms 

Bore  unresisted  sway;  or,  farther  still. 

Where  once  Achaia's  sons,  renowned  race, 

When  Happiness  primeval  blest  the  world, 

Pass'd  their  unblemish'd  lives;  incessant  throng 

Around  the  musing  mind,  innumerous  thoughts 

Of  ancient  virtue,  ancient  valour,  truth 

Infie  ible,  of  manners  pure  and  free, 

And  all  the  glories  of  those    prime  of  days;" 

Till  with  th'  attractive  scene  delighted,  charm'dy 

We  dwell  upon  the  view,  and  much  lament 

Its  alter'd  state;  but  more  the  fatal  cause 
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That  huried  its  glories  down,  and  midst  the  wreck 
Of  general  ruin,  not  a  vestige  leaves. 
That  Hope  may  gild  with  her  reviving  rays. 
Thus  glide  the  evening  hours.    The  mind  refreshed 
From  the  hard  toil  of  the  industrious  day 
(Whatever  occupation  claimed  its  care) 
Freed  and  released,  with  the  fim  matin  note 
Rising,  again  th'  unwearied  course  renews, 
Variety  imparting  all  the  charm. 
Familiarized  to  scenes  where  youth  has  passM 
Its  pleasing  moments,  charmed  no  longer  now 
With  objects  whose  accustomed  forms  present 
The  same  unvaried  view,  the  traveller. 
In  quest  of  novelty,  in  other  climes, 
Resigns  his  home  and  traverses  the  globe. 
Now,  on  his  captivated  vision  rise 
Scenes,  where  'tis  Nature's  pleasure  to  display, 
Wond'rous,  the  eCFbrts  of  her  mighty  hand; 
Or,  tranquillizing  every  sense  to  joy. 
Lavishes  beauty  on  the  landscape  round. 
Perhaps,  the  fierce  volcano  now  allures 
His  wandering  steps.    What  wild  commotions  thrill 
His  agitated  bosom,  When  aloft 
On  some  high  cliiT,  kv  from  ^e  burning  scene 
Terrific,  seated,  bursts  the  flaming  cloud 
Sulphureous,  darting  swift  its  upward  flight. 
Then  rolling  off,  sway'd  by  some  wind  sea  risen, 
Shakes  o'er  the  nations  terror  and  dismay! 
While  down  the  ravag'd  side  incessant  roll 
Torrents  of  sulphurous  lava,  rocks  and  trees. 
Commingling,  o'er  the  devastated  realm! 
Caught  from  the  view  horrific,  fidrer  scenes 
Luxuriant  smile;  of  cultivated  fields, 
Vineyards  wide  blushing,  gardens,  olive  groves, 
And  every  flower,  that  loads  the  heathful  gale,         '  . 
With  odoriferous  freshness.    A  soft  calm  <  . 

Steals  o'er  his  bosom,  recompensing  sweet,  r  -i 

For  the  wild  terrors  of  the  thund'rous  roar,  r-?-*"^r 
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With  gay  complacence  and  enilven'd  joy. 
Or,  should  he,  veniurouS)  seek  those  regions,  where 
Whelm'd  in  perennial  snows,  or  bound  in  frost, 
Drear  Iceland  floats  upon  the  polar  mwin; 
There,  too,  are  objects  that  sublime*  the  soul- 
There  GicBar^  roars— Fierce  as  volcanic  flames 
From  Etna  or  Vesuvius  bursting  wild, 
The  fire-vexed  fountain,  from  encavem'd  rock. 
Hurls  his  hot  streams  against  a  froseii  sky. 
Meantime,  loud  beliowing  o'er  the  troubled  scene, 
Bursts  on  the  astounded  ear  the  roi^g  well 
Of  mingMng  sounds  beneath,  resembling  most 
The  dashing  of  some  distant  torrent's  fall, 
Impetuous  naglng  down  stupendous  rocks, 
Hurl'd  from  some  height  sublime.   The  traveller  hears 
The  wildering  noise,  amazed;  while,  on  his  ey^, 
Enormous  swells  the  horrid  prospect  round. 
The  city's  thronging  multitudes,  perhaps. 
Next  strike  his  roving  eye.   Around  htm  swell, 
Boasting  supenor  excellence  and  strength, 
High  towering  castks,  palaiees,  and  femes, 
Built  by  some  ancient  mester  of  renown. 
Innumerous  objects  on  his  busied  mind 
Press  endless.    Now  the  constituted  forms, 
Perhaps,  of  government  his  thoughts  direct, 
T'  observe  their  various  tendencies,  to  mark 
Their  virtues  and  defects,  and  thence  educe 
Whatever  may  profit  or  adorn  his  own. 
Or,  now,  with  closer  observation,  loves 
Their  customs,  arts,  and  manners  to  review; 
To  trace  their  progress,  or  their  difference  mark 
From  those  of  other  countries;  and  in  all 

*  Objects  that  «xeit?  suliiime  ideas  in  tbe  mind.  Tlus  word  kas  been  used  by 
Dr.  Beattic,  in  a  sense  similar  to  this. 

f  Giesar,  or  OcTsar,  is  a  boiling  foontain  in  Iceland,  \vhich,  upon  a  medium 
supposition  between  the  Tarious  conjectures  of  different  voyagera,  may  be  ninety 
feet  in  height;  the  column  of  water  being  nineteen  feet  in  ^ameter.  The  flow 
af  this  boiling  spring  is  not  regular;  but  is  performed  by  occasional  staris^^rising 
to  different  heights  at  different  times. 
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Finds  a  variety  tbat  recommcBda 
Each  novel  object,  trivial  or  sublime, 
And  fills  his  bosom  with  increas'd  delight* 
Thus,  from  thine  inflaence)  aweet  Variety! 
Our  nui)a«itm8  tli«Mim  spring.   Thou  lead'st  us 
As  roams  from  flow'r  to  flow'r  th'  industlious  bee. 
Satiate  with  one,  to  other  scenes  of  joy. 
And  bid'st  us  range  chftmlslU   By  thy  kind  hand 
Guided,  inquisitive,  the  florist  roams 
Through  Nature's  boundless  garden^  plea^rtaak!^ 
To  cull  her  endless  beauties.  iJMlt^f^^ifii^^ 
Th'  observing  naturalist  new  wonders  finds 
In  all  her  works.    The  ingenious  chemist,  too. 
Who  loves  to  penetrate  her  secret  depths 
Discovering  all  her  treasured  stores;  and  he 
Whose  ofitic  Mcarchy  beyond  this  lower  sphere 
Terrestrial,  soaring  midst  celestial  worlds, 
Not  heavVs  immense  circuity  confiiu  s. 
Wak'd  by  thy  presence,  things  indiff  'rent  else, 
And  sure  to  be  unnotic'd,  or,  perhaps,  .  - 

Rejected  in  disdain,  possess  a  charm, 
That  renders  them  to  all  acceptable, 
And  objects  of  delight:  by  thee  adom'd 
Things  in  themselves  unpleasing  often  please; 
Deprived  of  thee,  pleasures  soon  pl^ue  no marel  . 

—  ry^- 
FOB  THE  PORT  FOUO.  's<(^''t^y 

LINES,  ADDRESSED  TO  A  CLASSMATE,  FORVEBXit  /* 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Now  cruel  Time  would  hide  from  view 
The  joys,  our  early  youth  has  known, 
And  quench  the  flame  of  friendship  true, 
Which  ever  in  that  youth  had  grown. 

But  memory  still  adoiiis  with  flowers 
Those  classic  scenes,  and  studious  houir^ 
And  every  breeze  that  blows,  sliall  raise 
The  flame  of  fricndshipi  'till  it  blaze. 
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And  God  forefend,  my  fickle  heart 
Should  e'er  so  false  and  faithless  be, 
As  I  should  meet,  or  I  should  part. 
Unfeeling,  with  a  friend  like  thee. 

No,  as  I  meet  thee,  so  above 
May  I  be  met  by  heavenly  love: 
And  as  I  quit  thy  sight  so  dear 
Flow  on  my  urn  the  funeral  tear! 

Our  early  friendship  no  alloy 
Polluted  with  a  selfish  care, 
No  bargain  leagued  us,  boy  to  boy. 
No  chains  of  wealth  or  rank  were  there. 

But  as  in  Learning's  path  we  toil'd, 
Coy  Science  on  our  efforts  smiled, 
Nor  Envy  marred  our  honors  won, 
Both  were  content,  for  both  were  one, 

O  days  of  innocence  and  ease! 
Too  early  fied,  like  dews  of  mom, 
My  curdling  heart  seems  now  to  freeze. 
To  think  you  never  can  return. 

Then  truth  was  truth  in  guise  sincere, 

No  hollow  smile  conceal'd  a  tear. 

Then  spoke  the  heart  when  spoke  the  tongue, 

And  all  were  pure,  for  all  were  young. 

In  academic  sftades  retir'd 
Flow  all  the  joys,  that  mortals  know, 
There  by  no  mad  ambition  fir*d 
Nor  steeped  by  hopeless  love  in  wo. 

The  Muses,  seldom  woo'd  in  vain, 
There  prompt  the  lover's  ardent  straii); 
And,  toiling  up  the  heights  oi  Truth, 
Is  seen  a  band  of  noble  youth. 

O!  C     ■  lingering  with  delight. 

Still  Men.ory  dwells  on  thy  career, 
vot.  viir.  4  ? 
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JM»  thai  of  Phoebus,  full  of  n%h^ 
Anii  fts  hift  mster  Luna>  fair! 

For,  as  wttbout  a  toil  or  pain 
Her  height  each  Science  saw  thee  gain; 
So  alltt^lioiiours,  meekly  held) 
Made  Wmik  df  ^ofte»  by  thee  excelled 

How  iwellt  aaf  keart  with  htmibnt  pride, 
That  I  unto  thy  heart  was  dear, 
And  how  it  hope's  life's  ebbing  tide 
May  leare  the  soft  ItipiiMfeEiii  ther«. 

Our  youth,  in  social  pleasures  past» 
Shall  ever  in  remembrance  last, 
And  all  the  joys,  which  then  we  knew, 
Maf  enr^  pf^a^rt^  and  HaaYeii  ireMw. 

CaioLtviEirsn. 

FOB  THE  PORT  POLIO.  . 

1roBfinB.iaid  C.  W.of  Gfioi^tavft--KM  thtb  ptciwiitiiig  the  wlfao^ 

flowers  of  the  swcctscentcd  shrub,  in  May  1812. 

Two  sweet  little  flowers,  that  grew  on  a  stem,  ^ 
Aiid  mingled,  delightful,  their  odorous  breath, 

So  kiss'd  and  embrac'd,  that  a  star-water'd  gem, 
Bright  sparkling  between,  form'd  a  beautiful  wreath. 

These  fresh  little  blooms,  in  the  garland  of  May, 
Had  blush'd  on  the  morning,  and  bask'd  in  the  sun, 

Till  the  tyrant  of  noon,  was  inflaming  the  day, 
And  fierce  blazipg  heat  flash'd  the  flowrets  upon. 

When  two  sister  angels,  their  pleasures  the  sam^ 
To  watch  o'er  the  paradise-children  they  find, 

To  rescue  diatreas  frum  the  femish  flame. 
And  raise  the  weak-hearted,  and  heal  the  hurt  mind; 

When  two  lovely  sisters,  more  sweet  than  the  fiow*r5| 
^And  chaste  as  the  dew-drop  that  glitter'd  between, 
-  Hesblviiig  to  aiiatoh  theia  from  fi'ry-wing*d  hours, 
And  save  from  the  bit  of  a  aon-glowing  scene; 
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Compassionate  culi'd,  from  the  parent-stem,  faint, 
The  sweet-scented  blossoms,  all  lan^iahing  there. 

And  gave  them,  reviv'd,  to  the  song-breathing  saint, 
To  cherish  their  lustres  with  kindness  and  care. 

And  he  will  forever,  when  glasses  go  round. 
With  sparkles  of  rapture,  and  health  from  above, 

Immerse  the  wreath'd  flow'rs  in  a  goblet  profound, 
And  hallow  his  wine  with  remembrance  and  love.       O.  L. 


MORTUARY. 

Died  on  Sunday  morning  the  I5th  Nov.  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age,  John  Kemp,  L.  L.  D.  F,  R.  S.  E.,  Professor  of  Ma- 
thematics and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Columbia  College. 

In  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  the  literary  world,  and  espe- 
cially Columbia  College,  has  sustained  a  loss  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude. 

He  was  born  at  AchhsBariy  in  jiberdeemhirey  North  Britain, 
April  lOih,  1763.  His  early  studies  were  pix)secuted  with  so 
much  ardour  and  success,  that  he  received  in  the  spring  of 
1781,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
Mariachal  College^  Aberdeen;  and,  after  a  contest  which  lasted 
two  days,  with  unprecedented  severity,  bore  away  from  competi- 
tors of  high  attainment,  the  prize  of  the  Mathematical  Bursary, 
founded  by  Dr.  Liddell. — Before  he  had  reached  his  twenty-firiit 
year,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Thus  enriched  with  the  treasures,  and  laden  with  the  honj^urs 
of  science,  at  a  period  of  life  when  others  have,  for  the  most 
part,  acquired  only  the  elements;  and  wearing  the  wreath  of 
victory  over  antagonists  by  whom  defeat  would  have  been  no 
disgrace,  he  came  to  the  United  States  about  the  termination 
of  the  war  for  independence.  His  fyst  settlement  was  at  Dum- 
fries, in  Virginia.  After  a  short  residence  in  that  place,  where 
he  had  charge  of  the  academy,  he  came  to  Newyork,  and  was  | 
immediately  employed  in  Columbia  College.  His  first  appoint- 
ment, on  the  4th  of  April,  1785,  was  to  teach  the  mathematics 
for  one  year.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  viz.  on  the  1 7th  of 
April|  1786,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  that  branch  of  study. 
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and  eiigugtd, /iro  umfiorr^  to  instruct  the  youth  in  Natural  Phi- 
lotoplif .  HU  perfect  and  undisputed  acquaintance  with  these 
dcpurtments  of  science,  soon  led  to  their  conibinalion  in  him, 
although  originaily  designed  for  two  professorships.  As  soon 
as  the  mm  of  his  appointment  arri^ad  in  Britain,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  unsolicited,  by  King's 
College,  Aberdeen:  He  was  also  chosen  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
caltural  Society  the  State  of  Newyork,  at  the  constitution  of 
that  body. 

Hb  occupations  were  now  sufficiently  extensive  and  labori- 
ous; but,  notwichstanifiiig,  lie  accepted  on  the  Sth  of  May,  1795, 

the  additional  charge  of  Professor  of  Geography,  History  and 
Chronology,  the  functions  of  which  new  trust  he  continued  to 
exercise,  withoiil  relaxing  his  other  academical  labours,  untB 
he  found  his  strength  unequal  to  efforts  from  which  his  inclina- 
tion never  shrunk.    His  duties,  as  Professor  of  Mathemati~ 
»«lid*^atural  Philosophy,  he  performed  imtil  bis  fatal  sickness^ 
'     vith  an  alacrity  of  zeal,  and  a  patience  of  labour,  seldom 
equalled,  never  surpassed.   His  coairse  of  instruction  rcquirin 
constaai  modiieation  from  the  discoveries  and  improvemei;' 
continually  making  in  physical  science,  demanded  and  recei^ 
a  rigour  of  application,  which  he  carried  to  every  prac  ' 
and  to  many  an  imprudent  length.    His  indefatigable  ind 
unaccompanied  with  suitable  precaution  for  the  preservation  o 
his  health,  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  that  di^^|.wlucli 
took  him  from  us,  and  accelerated  the  termination  c^H^  valim^ 
ble  llllK  'His  place  cannot  eanly  be  supplied.  Good  Matbema^ 
ilcians  are  few,  experimental  philosophers  are  fewer:  but  the 
union  of  both  in  the  same  individual  is  rare  and  uufrequcnt. 

With  the  full  seoae  of  ibeir  leas,  the  trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege cannot  but  find  some  consolation  in  the  benefit  which  has 
redounded  to  the  institution  and  the  community,  from  his  unin- 
terrupted serrices  from  his  tn^nfy  second  to  his  fiftieth  year; 
'  i.  e.  the  whole  of  that  active  life  w:ii(dl|^.i|;'pl cased  God  to  grant 
to  him.  Many  a  sufiPerer  wiU  bto  a  tearful  testimony  to  the 
doctor's  benevolence;  his  other  social  virtues  are  known  to  his 
^  friends.  We  have  only  to  express  our  unfeigned  regret  at  part- 
ing with  him  in  the  vigour  of  his  faculties  and  the  height  of  his 
usefulness* 
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